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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 20, 1835. 


Minetss.] Bill. The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the following Bills:—Transfer of Aids; Ex- 
chequer Bills ; Newspaper Printers’ Relief; Chester Crimi- 
nals’ Execution. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of SutnmgeRLANp, the 
Earl of ABERDEEN, the Earl of GALLOWAY, and a NOBLE 
Lorp, from several Places,—for Additional Accommoda- 
tion in Scoteh Churches.x—By the Earl of Denbigh, from 
Upper Chelsea, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


By Lord WuHARNCLIFFE, from two Places, for the 


Repeal and Alteration of the Factories’ Regulation Act. 
By Lord Sr. HeLeEn’s, from Landowners of the County 
of Salop, for Relief, and against the Alteration of the 
Corn-Laws. 


THE CHURCH] Lord Brougham 


said, that a Petition had been put into | 


his hands, which, being very respectfully 
worded, he should lay before their Lord- 
ships, and should move that it be read by 
the Clerk. He should only state thus 
much concerning it, for he never would 
make himself responsible for the contents 
of any petition he should ever present. 
The petition was from a gentleman who 
described himself as T, Peter Gurney, 
clerk. It stated, that he had been thirty- 
eight years officiating minister of St. Allen, 
Cornwall; that he held only a curacy ; 
that no misconduct whatever had ever been 
charged against him; that a living had 
become vacant in the bishopric of Exeter ; 
that he had humbly applied for it to the 
Lord Bishop of that diocese; but that bis 
long services had been passed over, and 
the living given to another man, The 
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petitioner suggested, that to provide for 
poor clergymen in their old age, a sort of 
half-pay should be appropriated out of the 
surplus revenues of cathedral, and from 
Ecclesiastical sinecures. 

The Bishop of Exeter felt fully the force 
of the excellent example set this night by 
the noble and learned Lord and he should 
endeavour to follow it. The motives which 
induced a bishop to give or withhold a 
living, he was sure, was a question that 
their Lordships would not enter upon ; 
and he should be wanting in due respect 
for the Church, if he entered into a state- 
ment of his motives on the present occa- 
As to the general principles on 
which he acted in these matters, he was 
ready to declare, that he for one felt most 
anxious to bestow livings so as to reward 
meritorious individuals. He should say 
nothing of the individual who had pre- 
sented this Petition, but he should state, 
that the living which he had not given to 
that individual, he had given to a curate 
of whom he had received a very high 
character. He should say it not in the 
spirit of boastfulness, but was entitled, 
when thus called upon, to state what was 
his general practice in these matters. A 
large proportion of livings had fallen into 
his hands during the four years that he had 
held the see of Exeter—no fewer than 
sixteen having come into his gift during 
that time. ‘Thirteen of these he had given 
to curates, all of whom he had selected 
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on the ground of merit alone, not one 
of them having been privately known to 
him, or related to him, or connected with 
him in any other way. Three he did not 
give to curates. The first of these three 
he gave to a son of his own; he was proud 
to say a very deserving son. Of the two | 
others, one fell to him by a singular scruple 
of conscience of the patron, ‘That gentle- 
man had bought the next turn to the liv- 
ing, but after he had done so, his conscience 
told him, that that was not a proper way 








to acquire a presentation, This was 
a valuable living, which he confessed he 
should have liked to give to his son, but, 

having come into his hands in this way, ne | 
gave it to the best clergyman he couk 1| 
find in the neie shbourhood, and he ef 
happy afterwards to find, that he had be- 
stowed it on the individual for whom it 

had be n inte nd d. The othe r living, the 
last of the three, was given by him to 
break down a plurality. He had placed 
in one of the most populous places of 


Cornwall, an excellent and popular clergy- 
man, instead of allowing it to be in the 
hands of a non-resident incumbent. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 

Matt anv Hop Dvttrs.] Lord 
Teynham : My Lords, in presenting these 
Resolutions for your Lordships’ considera- 
tion, I beg to state, that | am actuated 
by a sense of public duty only, and have 
no wish to serve the poses of party, or 
to embarrass his Majesty’s Government. 
To the first of these Resolutions, your 
Lordships and the other House of Parlia- 
ment have already 1. No one denies 
the distressed condition of agriculture, in 
all its various interests and parts. ‘To the 
second, my Lords, I will, therefore, come 
at once; and I have presumed to present 
it to your Lordships in consequence of 
the very decided disapprobation expressed 
in all parts of the country, upon the vote 
of the House of Commons for the con- 
tinuance of the Malt-tax. I have added 
the Hop-duties, as equally requisite for 
the substantial relief of the people. It 
would i]] become me to take up your Lord- 
ships’ time, in pointing out the direful 
effects of these taxes upon the labouring 
classes, especially the labourers 1 hus- 
bandry. These taxes are the primary 
cause of the depravity of the labourer, of 
the distress of the farmer, and the em- 
harrassment of the landlord in procuring 
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his rent, Such, my Lords, are the feel- 


Hop Duties. 4 


ings out of doors for the repeal of these 
taxes, that I am convinced no Cabinet 
can be permanent which does not take the 
repeal into consideration. It is a pres- 
sure from without that cannot be long re- 
sisted. All wise men consider it the first 
step towards any improvement of the con- 
dition of the people; and the indigna- 
tion now openly expressed in the counties 
upon the dereliction of their public pledges 
and solemn promises, by so many Members 
of the Commons, is sufficient proof of the 
9 feelings; and the negative given 
to the Motion of the noble Member for 
Buckinghamshire, has done more to shake 
the confidence of the people in the wis- 
dom of the Legislature, than any one act 
in modern times. The only argument, my 
Lords, of these apostates to their pledges, 
was the fear it might add to the diff. 
culties of the present, almost expiring, 
Cabinet; and the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for East Kent, has falsified a life 
of promises and assurances on this sub- 


ject, in the hopes of a short respite for his 


colleagues. As I have asincere good feel- 
ing towards the right hon. Baronet, I shall 
only say, I trust he will never again pre- 
sent himself for the approbation of the 
men of Kent. My Lords, we have heard 
much of late of the critical situation of 
this House, and, perhaps, of the Throne of 
these realms—where are we to look for 
support, but to the brave and determined 
peasantry of the land? Let us, then, be- 
fore the hour of peril arrives, do justice to 
them—let us not forget the warning voice 
of the French Revolution of 1789. My 
Lords, I will now inquire into the justice 
of this taxation—and ask your Lordships, 
can it be supported by the equity of the 
case? We will, my Lords, take our debt 
at 900 millions, and the expenditure by 
the estimates of last year. It will then 
be clear, that if this annual revenue was 
collected by a poll-tax, it would give 
31. 1s. 8d. per head, and every family, 
counting five, L5/. 8s. 4d. per annum, to 
pay it. Now, my Lords, the Poor-law 
Commissioners and others have reckoned 
451, per annum as the highest sum such 
a family could earn from their labour. 
You, therefore, my Lords, abstract one- 
third from the income of every industrious 
family; but whilst the land is not taxed 
at a sixth of its value, and the immense 
funded property not in the least, how could 
you collect so iniquitous a charge upon 
labour? Impossible, my Lords, “But the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer turns round, 
and says to the labourer— Oh, I knew very 
well I could not make you pay in direct 
taxation, but I will impose an excise upon 
your common necessaries of life, especially 
upon malt and hops, that shall compel 
payment. My Lords, here again, ha 


labourer has the worst of the bargain, for | 
eats up his | 


the Excise taxation not only 
domestic life, but he actually pays nearly 


double his direct i impost. My Lords, 1} 
need not observe labour is the only pro-| 


perty of the working classes; and if you 
do not found that upon an augmentation 
equal to taxation, your Lordships’ princi- 
ples of Government are founded upon in- 
justice, and usurpation of the rights of 
the labourer. My Lords, we must not 
forget, that in the last hundred years we 
have also deprived the labourer of many 
advantages—his cottage rights, his pasture 
for cattle, his poultry walk, &c., have all 
been taken from him by above four thou- 
sand enclosure acts, and those laws the 


wisdom of our ancestors provided for his | 
security have been all, my Lords, abrogated | 


in modern times. My Lords, the great 
Lord Bacon observes,- —that the dwellers in 
husbandry should not be beggars in the 
land. Queen Elizabeth thought so when 
she established, in the 5th of her re ign, 
to protect the wages of labour, a 
law now acted upon in France and 
Flanders. James the First thought so, 
my Lords, when he made laws against see 
monopoly of beer, which he declared, 

the drink of the peasant, ought not to ex- 
ceed a penny per quart for good ale. Barley 
was then nearly as dear as at present. 
My Lords, what has been our substitute 
for all these heavy privations ? Why,a 
degrading system of parish allowances, 
under the 43rd of Elizabeth, and the five 
hundred acts passed since to amend the 
Poor-laws, and now a new Poor-law Bill 
founded on workhouse severity, to grind 
the unhappy labourer to the condition 
of the Irish peasantry. My Lords, | 
could pursue this subject much further, 
but I shall only add, these taxes 
have also converted this salutary beverage 


into a deadly poison, as the importation of 


deleterious drugs to a most enormous ex- 
tent sufficiently proves, as well as the acid 
condition of brewers’ beer, most of whom 
have been convicted of these alg 
many more than once. My Lords, these 
taxes have greatly reduced the consump- 
tion of this salutary necessary of life to 
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the ne In 1770, with a population 
of eight millions, twenty- six millions of 
Seislicle of barley were malted; in 1830, 
with a population more than doubled, only 
twenty-seven millions of bushels were 
malted—which is a reductio ne f oO ne- half, 
| | regard, my, lords, with little credit, the 
| sophistries of the Chancello “of t the Ex- 
chequer, upon the SE use of other 
| articles, especially tea and coff e 5 as no 
| one can pi rsuade me, that if the labourer 
| could procure cheap untaxed home-brewed 
beer, he would resort to those taxed and 
adulterated substitutes. No, my Lords, 
the right hon. Baronet does not believe 
this himself. But there is another cause, 
which the right hon. Baronet sp Lach out of 
sicht, for this change. My Lords, it is tl 

Bill of the right hon. Baronet of 1819 ) 
That Bill has had severe effects in rural af- 
fairs. My Lords, the banker of the far- 
|} mer is now the village shopkeeper; he 
pays the wages of the labourer, and ad- 
vances him tea, coffee, sugar, &c. on 
credit, but no beer, my Lords.—Here is 
the secret, my Lords, of these changes that 
have ated the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it is the want of any circulating 
medium under five pound country notes. 
That is the origin of all these changes and 
evils. Sir Robert Peel well knows, my 
Lords, that if the duties on malt and on 
hops are taken off, the whole excise scheme 
falls to the pround at once, and even spirits 
ardent spirits, will fall in the battle field 
of home-brewed beer. My Lords, I hum- 
-| bly press upon the minds of noble Lords 
opposite, the necessity of an immediate and 
total change of our financi al Ss) 
based upon the op pression of the labouring 
classes. I am, my Lords, one of those 
who maintain it can be done, and with 
safety to public credit ; but I do not deny 
that I wish, my Lords, to see the fund- 
holder pay his due proportion of the tax- 
ation of the country ; or soon, my Lords, 
like Aaron’s rod, it will swallow up the 

rest; and soon, my Lords, compel the 
Minister of Finance to come to an issue 
of acrop of assignats more plentiful and 
more fatal than those of the French Direc- 
tory. With rapid strides, my Lords, we 
are now hastening to that calamitous end. 
Most humbly do I implore your Lordships 
to arrest the course, rip by agreeing to 
these resolutions, compel a change of sys- 
tem. It would highly become your Lord- 
ships to make the first move. I implore 


j your Lordships not to become the sever 
B2 


stem, now 
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sleepers, who arose, went forth to the 
world, and found all their ideas, all their 
notions were of times gone by, and that no 
man understood them. My Lords, the 
moral effects from the reduction of the du- 
ties will be incalculable; harmony will be 
restored between the farm and the cottage ; 
domestic life revived ; servants learning in 
farm-houses useful knowledge ; early edu- 
cation ; prudence and value for character ; 
wages reduced ; rents well paid in conse- 
quence; and a demoralized nation re- 
claimed. ‘'Phese, my Lords, go far beyond 
the price of barley or relief to clay or light 
soils. I beg also to state, my Lords, that 
the whole calculation in another place on 
the price of malt is fallacious. Without 
taxation it never can much exceed the 
price of barley. It is now 20s. beyond an 
average price ‘of barley; while hops, were 
the tax reduced would, from extended cul- 
tivation fall to 6d. per lb., as I believe the 
50,000 acres now planted would soon be 
doubled. Already a great export trade, 

independent of Ireland, has commana. 
and near one and a half millions of Ibs. 
were exported last year, besides 200,000 
barrels of ale and porter not mentioned, 
my Lords, by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The whole population of Kent, 

Sussex, and Hants would be most actively 
employed on the hops and woodlands, and 
the poor rates reduced to a trifle. These, 
my Lords, would be the happy effects of 
this Repeal. I now come, my Lords, to the 
revenue portion of this resolution. It is 
true, these duties would take off 5,000,000 
from the National Income ; but, my Lords, 
experience in the last forty years has proved 
that when any tax is taken off, one half of it 
always returns to the Exchequer. We have 
thus to provide for two and a half millions. 

In my humble opinion, my Lords, the hon. 

Member for Middlesex has clearly proved 
the facility of making good this deficiency. 
My Lords, can we not pacify at length 
Ireland, and relieve her just causes of dis- 
content, by the abolition of tithes, the di- 
minution of the Protestant Church to the 
wants of her votaries, useful operations 
against the absentees, ‘and giving her the 
laws of England, and removing the Castle 
Government and military subjection from 
that improving and industrious people ? 
Here you may gain, indeed, the value of 


your reduction of duties on malt and hops. 
My Lords, is it not also time to think se- 
riously of our extravagant war expenditure 
in peace; 


fourteen millions and a half, my 
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Lords, are the Estimates for 1835, for 
national defence ; 150,000,0007. expended 
every ten years. Dare I inquire of the 
noble Lords near me, if this mighty ex- 
penditure has secured the honour of Eng 
land—I fear not, my Lords, it would as yet, 
perhaps, be unfair to inquire of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. But, my Lords, has not 
the British Nation seen with indignation 
the treaty of Vienna broken, and Poland, 
the advanced guard of our civilization, de- 
stroyed as an independent power by the 
most ferocious system of cruelty ever heard 
of amongst men—has not the Russian 
despot nearly subjugated European Turkey, 
and waits alone to plant his foul banners 
on the minarets of St. Sophia, whilst, my 
Lords, the gallant fleets of England are 
condemned to useless cruises from Malta 
to the Dardanelles. Why are the Ionian 
Isles preserved at an expense of half a 
million every year—are they to be the last 
victim to the Russian Minotaur? My 
Lords, I might ask, why are 10,000 troops 
kept in the Canadas? But that is tender 
ground—the seeds are there sown of 
another Ireland—and the vast Atlantic 
rolls between us, while the powerful United 
States is not asleep; they already place 
one foot upon Quebec and the other poised 
upon the island of Cuba. My Lords, is 
the experience of the war for American in- 
dependence forgotten, and does the noble 
Viscount (Canterbury) proceed in the spirit 
of Lord Carlisle? I fear he does—at all 
events, my lords, reduce these estimates, 
and give up that reliance upon standing 
armies—which has been the bane of our 
empire since the accession of the House of 
Hanover to the Throne. I will not, my 
Lords, mention retrenchments in places, or 
pensions, or appointments, because they 
will soon come before the other House of 
Parliament; but I humbly implore your 
Lordships to agree to these resolutions, as 
the humble but zealous advocate of the 
toiling millions who will hail your Lord- 
ships with their blessings. 1 conclude, by 
moving, that this House does coincide in 
his Majesty’s gracious expressions of his 
Speech from the Throne, on the opening 
of Parliament, ‘ that the agricultural in- 
terests of Great Britain, in all its various 
branches, is now suffering under deep 
depression.’ ” 

“ Resolved, that this House considers 
the excessive Excise taxation upon most of 
the common necessaries of life, to be one of 
the leading causes of this lamentable con- 
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dition of rural affairs ; and we, therefore, 
most strongly recommend to his Majesty’s 
Government the repeal of the duties upon | 
malt and hops, as more seriously affecting | 
the labouring classes, than those upon 
other articles, and mainly contributing to 
the present demoralized state of the pea- 
santry, by depriving them of the comforts 
of domestic life, and thus compelling them 
to resort to public houses for their daily 
beverage.” 
Motion negatived. 


Dublin City Election. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 20, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Bill. 
in India, 


Read a second time :—British Territories 


Petitions presented. By Mr. Hanpury, from Kesteven, 
against the Malt-Duty.—By Mr. WiLks, from two Dis- 
senting Congregations, for Reliefi—By Mr. SHaw Le- 


FEVRE, from the Innkeepers of five Places, against the 


Duty on Spirit Licences. 


Dusuin City Ext erg ger. h 


ir. Shaw 
brought up the Report of the | 


te) 


miners 


[xa 


into the validity of the sureties in the 
Petition against the return for the city 
of Dublin, and moved, that the House 


should extend the time for perfecting the 


sureties till Wednesday next. 


Mr. O'Connell said, that the Report 
had been made on Monday last: this 
was Friday: why had the Report not 


The fourteen 
for perfecting 
Yes; the 


been brought up before ? 
days allowed by the Act 
the sureties were now expired. 


petition was presented on the 6th of the 
month, and this was the 20th. It was 
surely too late for the hon. Member to 
make any such Motion. The Report was 
made on Monday. Why was it not 
brought up on Tuesday? Why not, at 
any rate, on Wednesday? No; instead 
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| 


of this, the hon. Member kept it quietly | 


in his pocket, 


all the time that he was | 


doing his best to prevent the postpone: | 


ment of the Ballot. If it were not his 
own case, 
and more warmly call upon the House 
not to sanction such an attempt as this 
evidently was; but it being his own case, 
he should content himself with simply 
entreating the House, to consider tl 
whole of the circumstances, to ask them- 
selves why it was the Report had been 
delayed till this day, and then to put it to 
themselves, whether they could, 
tently with their duty to the public, 
themselves, as individual Members of 
House, sanction the proposition of the | 


hon. and learned Member, 


consis- 
or to 


the 


he should at greater length, | 


he |}d 


lat he owe It 
nee Pare hi ee stvchies < sham: # 
as a duty to himself respectiuliy to submit 
¢ en ie } weet eicaes oa Be ceuce ht 
an answer to the serious charge brought 
= . ml ] 
cainst hima few days ago. The hon. 
Member for Dublin had then stated that 
1 1 . } . ea ae 
he had been misled and deceived by the 
. ‘ — ye oe re | 5 ta 
agent who had made affidavit to the facts 
= n +: ° . tr 
contained in his pe tition in re ply. W hile 
| 1 ‘) ree We eae ar 
he (ir. Shaw) aamitted at once 1 re- 
} +} ¥ 
spect belonging to the asserti of a 
. ; i j 
[ember in his i —that was 
equly lent to \ | } r the 
unction of an oath; yet wh the circum- 
‘ } } } . ; { thirst 
tances tected the character of a third 
person the House would not | ilty of 
so glaring an Injustice as to that 
third person the means of jus { 
Mr. O'Connell object d, In } int of 
form to the receiving of a undavit, 
ee ae 
unless it could be shown ho adverse 
party could answer it by a counter aff 
davit. 
ir. / If. Dé \ i i 
the | h ins int, in ( p ithacl 
ind upon othe business, h to t 
. evs 1 C 1 
oflice of Sir Robert Sidney, 1 it f 
the sitting Member for Dublin; t u 
Mew OC | - : ‘ 
Mr. O’Connell, whodesired Sir 1 rt sid 
ney to give Mr. Bakera notice that 
was prepared to exchange a list of wi 
nesses. When Mr. Baker was ] reparing 
| ] lah ‘ a F , 
to leave the office, Sir Robert Sidney 
~~» . s “ c: ‘ 
asked, jokingly, ** Do you mean to treat 
| ll] PR a ae 
us with ail the petitions? The peti- 
‘ ° 1 
tioner’s answer was, ‘“‘I do know 
whether I do or not ;” but fearing he might 
| ack adil F = sod | ERE ea j 
e misunderstooc », He went back and ad- 
lressed th« se W ords to sir Robert 1 In Vy 
. va) 1 as } ‘ v y 
and Mr. O’Connell: “¢ I think it fair to 
1 bg 7 1 . 
tell you that if I complete the re ni 
1 iss ° 1 ‘ . 
zances on the third petition (that of t 
a a ee oe = ee 4] | 
6th of March), I let go the « . 
*. a : ¢ ~ - 
but it all depends upon your not turning 
. . 7”? ox 
| me round upon a point of form. fo 
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Mr. She Aw said, the sureties ti th 
second and longer petition had been per- 
| fected; and the delay in reference to th 


and short solely 

to the opinion of the 

that an extension of time was n 

to perfect the securities in it. 

however, quite in the hands of the 
Motion withdrawn. 


third, 
owing 


petition, w 
Examiners, 

ssary 
Ile was, 


House. 


as 


Mr. Shaw requested an oppot ty of 
presenting another Petitior riously 
affecting the character of an individual. 
It was from Mr. Baker, the agent for the 

; 


Dublin petitions, who felt tha 


1] Sabet 
prevent all mi take, he re peated t 

] i ] R ol 
words a second time, and Sir Robert 
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Sidney remarked, ‘ To be sure, 1 under- 
stand you fully : you mean to make your- 
self secure.” Nothing more occurred 
until the Saturday following, when Mr. 
Baker posted a notice, to guard himselt 
against all chance of being turned round, 
stating, that on Wednesday he would 
proceed with the securities upon the first 
petition. On Monday he appeared before 
the Examiners, in order to perfect the 
securities on the second petition, and was 
taken by surprise by affidavits produced 
by Mr. O’Connell, to invalidate one of the 
securities. As he was not prepared with 
contrary evidence, the Examiners agreed 
to make a Report to the House for further 
time to the petitioners. The notice 
having been posted on the preceding 
Saturday, Mr. Baker appeared again be- 
fore the Examiners on Wednesday, and 
then, for the first time, Mr. O’Connell 
brought forward the charge that a fraud 
had been practised upon him. The peti- 
tioner, on the other hand, asserted most 
positively that he never had used any 
other terms respecting the abandonment of 
a petition but those he had set forth. He 
added that Mr. O’Connell, on Monday, 
applied to the Examiners for a certificate 
that the notice of Saturday was not posted 
in time, in order that the agent might not 
be able to proceed on the first petition. 
This fact would be stated by Mr. Rose, 
the officer of the House. On Monday, 
when the Examiners postponed the peti- 
tion on the point of form, Mr. Baker ex- 
pressly informed them that he meant to 
proceed with the perfecting of the secu- 
rities on the other petition. The petitioner 
added that he felt it extremely hard to be 
thus accused of practising a fraud and a 
deception, and prayed the House to grant 
an inquiry, which, in fact, he challenged. 
The facts he (Mr. Shaw) had thus de- 
tailed from the petition, were sworn to in | 
an affidavit to which he would only refer, | 
entreating the House to suspend its judg- | 
ment until the facts had been clearly 
ascertained. 

Mr. O'Connell: If this affidavit were in 
a shape in which I could prosecute it for 
perjury 1 would do so at once. There 
were four persons present on the occasion 
alluded to. One of them was a young 
Gentleman, a client, of the name of 
Mathison, who came in on business to the 
office when the conversation commenced. 
The agent for the petitioner came in, and 
stated his willingness to abandon the pe- 
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tition in question, but he did not state 
anything that made any distinct impression 
on his mind on the subject. Butas he was 
going away, Mr. Mathison having gone, 
he came back, and in the presence of four 
witnesses, emphatically gave notice to him, 
and his colleague, Mr. Ruthven, that he 
might disembarrass or disengage (the only 
doubt on the subject, is as to which word 
he used)—our minds altogether of the 
petition in question, for they certainly 
would not proceed upon it. There were 
four persons present when this was said, 
and those four were ready to prove, in any 
court of justice, the truth of what he now 
stated. The third petition is signed by five 
persons, and there were only four names 
to the other two petitions—the fifth of 
those persons had not been served with 
notice, for I did not notice that the third 
was only signed by three persons, and I 
sent notice to Dublin only as to the four. 
The object of the petitioners is, to make a 
point before the Committee, in order that 
[ may not have a Commission, because | 
have not served the parties with notice. 
[ desire inquiry, and inquiry under the 
sanction of an oath. Let the hon. and 
learned Recorder, when he leaves this 
room, lay a wager, that if he put this 
question in the stage of a declaration on 
the file, and leave it to the verdict of twelve 
men, he will not be defeated. There is 
one circumstance which the hon. and 
learned Recorder has mentioned, and only 
one which I have reason to contradict, and 
that is this false statement. He said, that 
on Monday evening I went to the ex- 
aminer and inquired whether he had 
posted on the preceding Saturday the list. 
When I found it repeated that they would 
not proceed upon the two petitions—when 
I found a notice in the hall upon the sub- 
ject, having written to Dublin that day to 
stop the witnesses, and having given up 
going to any agent and holding a con- 
sultation, I came down to the House, and 
when I found that notice posted up, I 
said this must be some trick, and long 
before coming into the House I met my 
friend, Sergeant Perrin, who advised me 
not to bring the matter before the House. 
Sergeant Perrin accompanied me to the 
Clerk of Recognizances, and I inquired 
how it happened that, after Mr. Baker 
had stated so and so, he had posted up 
the notice. The clerk said it was not 
Mr, Baker who had done it, but that he 
himself, finding the recognizance in the 
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office, had done so. I did not make any 
other inquiry of Mr. Baker. I went to 
ascertain how, after he had told me that the 
notice should not be posted up, it had 
been posted. These are the facts of the 
case; and [ repeat, that let me have my 
witnesses in any court of justice, before 
any criminal tribunal, [ shall convince it 
of the truth of them. The facts are 
recent, and cannot have escaped the re- 
collection of the witnesses. 

Mr. Ruthven entirely concurred 
the statement of his hon. colleague. 
recollection was recent and most distinct, 
and he believed that Sir Robert Sidney 
had made a memorandum 
effect. 
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learned Member (Mr. Shaw) had stated | 


some matters upon his own knowledge 
not contained in the petition. 
Petition laid upon the Table. 


Trturs (IRELAND). ] 
inge moved, that the following passage 


from the speech delivered to Parliament | 


by his Majesty, at the opening of the 
Session, be read:—‘* There are many 
important subjects, some of which have 
already undergone partial discussion in 
Parliament, the adjustment of which at 
as early a period as is consistent with the 
mature consideration of them would be of 
great advantage to the public interests. 
Among the first, in point of urgency, is 
the state of the Tithe Question in [reland, 
and the means of eflecting an equitable 
and final adjustment of it.” 

The passage having been read, on the 
Motion of Sir Henry Hardinge, the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 


whole House upon the subject of Tithes in | 


Ireland. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he had 
reason to feel more than usual embarrass- 
ment in rising to address the House upon 
this important question, The subject was 


in itself of so very complicated and diffi- | 


cult a nature, embracing so many compli- 
cated details, and affecting such a variety 
of interests, that for these reasons alone 
he required the indulgence of the House 
in applying himself to it; but when, in 
addition to the embarrassing nature of the 
subject, he found that it was one which, 
eyer since the year 
vassed with much warmth in that House, 
and that out of Parliament religious dif- 
ferences had been mixed up with it, he 


felt all the difficulty of his task, and that | out of 1,300 benetices in Ireland, there 
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His } 


to the same | 
He complained that the hon. and | 


sir Henry Hard- 


1831, had been can- | 
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it would be almost idle and preposterous 
to hope that the measure, which he was 
about to propose, would pass through 
Parliament without meeting much oppa- 
sition. Then on whut did he rest his hope 
that the measure would be adopted by 
Parliament? His answer the 
urgency and magnitude of evil, which had 
arrived at the maturity of misfortune, 
rendered it absolutely necessary that Par- 


was, thal 


liament should attempt to rescue society 





in Ireland from the disorganized state into 
by the 


which it was at present thrown 
ion had 


Tithe Question. That disorganizat 


| proceeded to such a pitch, intimidation 
| 
| 


had been carried to such an extent in that 
country, as to render it utterly Impossible 
to proceed with the collection of tithes. 
It was well known, that in Ireland, the 
| turbulent man, who disobeyed the law, 
| Was rewarded, whilst the pe eable sub- 
| ject was liable to suffer ill-treatment in 
his person, ind to have his pro} ~ 
| Stroyed, he attempt | to obey the law 
by paylhe tithe. This state of thi os W 

happily unknown in this country, but tn 
[reland, where the population was scat- 
tered, and property might be easily de- 
stroyed, intimidation prevailed to a great 
extent, and threats of violence exerciscd 


a more powerful influence over the minds 


of the Irish pe asantry than the fear of the 


law. What was the case, as rezarded the 
tithe-owners, men in a higher situation of 
lite ¢ During the last four years, there 
] ] ] t denen oe 

iad been aimos un actual suspe nat 
i the collection of tithes in Ireland. When 
the tithe-owner called upon the Govern- 


I 


ment to vindicate the law, and attord him 


the protection to which he was entitled, 
and the troops were consequence 
|marched to the assistance of the civil 


power, the military and the peasantry 


and those scenes en- 


i came into collision, 
| sued which every Christian and friend of 
| humanity must deeply deplore, In this 





state was Ireland at the present moment, 
and it was useless to expect any change 
to occur with respect to it unless the ea 
of the evil was That such 
lamentabl ‘ whit 
had just adverted, | 

frequently im Ireland was to be attributed 
in a great degree to the sincular forbear- 
ance and moderation with which the clergy 
of Ireland had conducted themselves in 


use 
removed, 


scenes as those to h he 


1ad not occurred more 





|their state of extreme poverty and dis- 


itress. He could inform the House, that 
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were not, when he was in Dublin, more 
than 30 or 40 applications for the assist- 
ance of the military to collect tithes, not- 
withstanding the extreme poverty and 
distress of the incumbents. He asked the 
House, however, whether it were fit and 
becoming that, because these individuals 
felt, as men and Christians, conscientious 
scruples with respect to the enforcement 
of their just claims, lest it might lead to 
bloodshed, they were not to be relieved or 
protected in their rights? He was con- 
vinced that the House of Commons would 
not sanction such injustice,- -he was con- 
fident that Parliament would co-operate 
with the Government in framing a measure 
by which a just and satisfactory arrange- 
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icharge for tithe. 


ment of the question might be effected, | 
| twenty-one years, liable to a valuation for 


and the present state of things put an end 
to. The defects of the existing system 
were not attributable to exorbitant ex- 
actions on the part of the clergy. It was 
proved by the evidence given before every 
Committee which had been appointed 
within the few last years, that the average 
amount of tithes thoughout Ireland did 
not exceed Js, per acre, and by returns 
on the Table, relating to 900 benefices, it 
appeared that in 800 benefices the average 
amount of tithe was 6d. per acre. He, there - 
fore, was justified in assuming that the 
amount of tithe was not the cause of the 
present unhappy state of things. Religious 
differences were mixed up with it, though 
he believed, in many instances, the religious 
part of the question was rather a pretext 
than a real grievance. There was one 
acknowledged evil connected with the 
question—namely, the mode of sub-letting 
land in Ireland. In some small farms, 
the holders were so subdivided into 
minute portions that it was utterly impos- 
sible for the tithe-owner to collect his 
property, except from a pauper popula- 
tion, taking from some individuals a half- 
a-crown, from others a shilling, and from 
others a penny, or even a farthing. Under 
these circumstances, it must be evident, 
that if the clergyman should forego his 
claim on account of the small amount due 
by the tithe-payers individually, he would 
be deprived of the greater part of his in- 
come. The Act introduced by the noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire 
(Lord Stanley), and passed in 1832, had 
for its object the mitigation of this evil, 
by fixing the responsibility of the payment 
of tithe, not upon the occupying tenant, 
but on the next landlord immediately 
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above him. The effect of that Act was 
immediately to diminish the number of 
tithe-payers. By a return which he had 
received, it appeared that, in 903 bene- 
fices, containing 346,000  tithe-payers, 
132,000 had been struck off by the ope- 
ration of the Act; thus, reducing the 
amount of discontent by at least one-third. 
This Act of the noble Lord was a measure 
of unqualified good, by rendering the tithe 
composition in Ireland universal and per- 
petual, and by substituting a fixed rent- 
Mr. Goulburn’s Act of 
1823 was the first measure by which it 
was proposed that a composition should 
be substituted for the payment of tithe 
upon land, Mr. Goulburn’s plan was a 
cross valuation of the amount of tithes for 


the seven years immediately preceding the 


| composition, according to the price of 
| corn. 


The Act of the noble Lord altered 
Mr. Goulburn’s Act, by making the gross 
amount of composition, when once fixed, 
perpetual, liable only to the variation in 


i the price of corn in the seven preceding 


years. This advantage resulted from 
making the composition perpetual, that 
the farmer, who should expend capital 
and industry in improving his land, would 
not be liable at the end of twenty-one 
years to pay an increased amount of com- 
position to the clergyman, which would 
have been the case under Mr. Goulburn’s 
Act. The noble Lord’s Act also effected 
another improvement in the law, by pre- 
venting the tithe-owner from distraining 
upon the poor tenants. By that Act, the 
power of going upon the land to seize for 
tithe was taken away from the tithe- 
owner, and he had his remedy against the 
landlord next above the occupying tenant, 
On the other hand, the Statute in question 
placed the tithe-owner in a situation of 
great difficulty, by imposing upon him the 
necessity of discovering who was the land- 
lord immediately above the occuping ten- 
ant. In England, this would not be a 
matter of any difficulty, but in Ireland, 
where there were many intermediate land- 
lords between the head landlord and the 
occupying tenant, it was quite the reverse. 
The difficulties arising out of this enact- 
ment were, indeed, so great, that it was 
impossible to carry the Act into effect. 
The noble Member for North Lancashire 
had never intended his Act to be perma- 
nent, because in every one of his speeches, 
and in every resolution which he had sub- 
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mitted to the House since 1831, he had 
stated, that his object was first, by estab- 
lishing a composition to get rid of the 
class of poor tithe-payers, and then to fix 
a land-tax or rent-charge on the superior 
landlord, and to invest the produce in 
land for the support of the clergy. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lit- 
tleton) adopted the same principle when 
he brought forward his measure respecting 
tithes last year. The right hon. Geatle- 
man then said, that the only way in which 
the property of the Church could be 
secured, was by the imposition of a re- 
deemable rent- charge, and laying out the 
redemption fund in ‘the purchase of land 
for the support of the clergy. On this 
principle, the Bill of last year was founded, 
and the machinery by which it was to be 
carried into effect, was a land-tax for five 
years, and afterwards a rent-charge, both 
redeemable. In the Bill of August, last 
year, also, the principle of a rent charge 
was recognized. He thought that the 
immediate imposition of a rent charge 
upon the person most interested inthe land, 
thus avoiding all interference with the 
poor tenant, would be the best. ‘The im- 
position of a rent-charge on the land was 
not only good in principle, but proper 
as regarded the situation of the Protestant 
landlord in Ireland. Heheld in his hand 
areturn of the quantity of land owned 
by the Protestants and Catholics respec- 
tively, in 903 benefices in Ireland, from 
which it appeared that the Protestants 
owned 10,500,000 acres, and the Catho- 
lics only 645,000. 

acres belonging to 
in round 


the Protestant 
numbers fifteen 


pio- 


prietors was 
for every one belonging to Catholics; 
and the amount of composition paid 


by Protestants was 19/. for every 1, 
paid by Catholics. He mentioned this 
circumstance 
showing that a rent-charge upon the land, 
which many persons considered a_ harsh 
proceeding, would fall chiefly upon the 
persons who, in fact, ought to bear it— 
namely, the Protestant owners of the land, 
and not on the Catholic population. He 
was, of course, well aware that in a legal 
point of view it mattered not whether the 
land liable to tithes belonged to Catholics 
or Protestants, because the burden was 
attached to the Jand without reference to 
the religion of the persons to whom it be- 
longed. His decided opinion then was, 


that the imposition of a rent-charge was 
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the best mode of proceeding to meet the 
case, and to avoid collision 
with the poorer class of tithe-payers.— 
Upon this subject he had received a letter 
from a deputation of land agents in Dub- 
lin, dated the 12th instant, from which he 
would read an extract to the House. The 
writer stated—‘ That instead of a volun- 
tary undertaking on the part of landlords, 
which is open to many cbjections, the law 
should be altered so as to render the chief 
landlord, or person having the first estate 
of inheritance in the land, liable for the 
tithe of his estate, and to compel him in 
every case to pay it under, and subject to, 
such reduction or abatement as Parliament 
may consider just and equitable.” In 
another part of their communication those 
gentlemen said —‘ That, although not 
strictly within the objects of the present 
communication, the deputation cannot 
avoid expressing their opinion, that itwould 
be most _ le to give landlords the 
power of red the charge, either by 
an equ ‘val ont in land or by pu irchase, and 
that a provision to this effect should be 


e€ ming’ y 


introduced in any future enactment on the 
subject, and facilities afford ‘ded | by Govern- 
ment for carrying it into > effect.” The bill 


of last year impose da rent charge of 80J. 
for every 1002. of composition ; 
bill which he proposed to 
rent-charge would be 75/. for every 
of composition, being five r 
in favour of 


in the 
introduce the 
1002. 
: per cent, more 
the landlord than in the 
scheme of last year. ; re- 
demption, also, which would be established 
by his bill, the landlord would obtain a 
reat advantage as | 


g1 compared with the 
seale proj yosed last To pl irchase 
] of compos 


year, 
ition under the bill which 
proposed to introduce, as 

be taken at twenty years pana Si it 
would require the sum of 1,500/., whilst, 
by the bill of last year, it would have re- 
quired 1,6002. Under the bill of last year, 
the highest price for the purchase for the 
redemption of 100/. of composition was 
1,8502., and the lowest 1,750/.; so that 
by the bill he intended to introduce, the 
landlord would, on the average, gain 250/, 
on the redemption of every 100/. of com- 
position, or an advantage of about two 
years and a half purchase, in addition to 
the premium of twé nty-five per cent. es- 
tablished by the difference between the 
1002. composition, and the 752. rent- 
charge. It was proposed that the land- 
lord should give the advantage of the 25/, 


By the scale of 


OO/ 


imine ‘ it to 
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per cent. difference between rent-charge 
and composition to the intermediate 
tenants, down to the occupier of the land. 
Having stated the advantage which would 
accrue to the landlord, he would now 
show in what manner the bill would affect 
the clergyman. The bill of last year pro- 
posed to give the tithe owner 77/, 10s. for 
every 100/; but by the measure which he 
proposed to introduce, he would only re- 
ceive 751., being 2/. 10s. less. It was, 
however, intended to indemnify the clergy 
to the extent of 75/., that was to say, 
that if during the process of the invest- 
ment of the redemption money any loss of 
interest should be sustained, the present 
incumbents would, during their lives, be 
guaranteed 751, This indulgence would 
not extend to their successors; they must 
take the redemption money for what it 
might be worth in the securities in which 
it would be invested. In order that there 
might be no mistake upon this point, 
which he saw had attracted the attention 
of his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Littleton), he would read from a paper 
what it was he proposed to do with respect 
to it.—* Present incumbents to be in- 
demnified against any loss accruing in the 
amount of their incomes below 75/. per 
cent., during the interval between the ces- 
sation of rent-charges and the investment 
of the redemption money received for it, 
and likewise against diminution of income 
below 75/. per cent., by the investment of 
the redemption-money in other securities 
by the Commissioners. ‘The successors of 
the present incumbents will receive the 
income, whatever it may be, which the 
redemption of the rent-charge may pro- 
duce. This indemnification is to be 
charged on the perpetuity purchase fund, 
leaving the Ecclesiastical fund untouched.” 
The incumbent would receive the rent- 
charge from the head landlord at stated 
periods; and if it should not be paid when 
due, he would apply to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, whowouldimmediatelyhave 
recourse to a crown process to obtain it, 
so that under no circumstances would the 
incumbent be engaged in litigation with 
any of his parishioners, With respect to 
lay impropriations, they would be treated 
in the same manner as by the bill of last 
Session. They would receive their re- 


demption money, and apply it as_ they 
thought proper; or if they were minors, 
it would be placed under the care of the 
Court of Chancery. 


He now came to the 
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most painful part of his task—namely, the 
consideration of the distressed state of the 
clergy. The clergy, as he had before ob- 
served, were placed in a situation of great 
difficulty. The Government had felt that 
no measure which they could bring for- 
ward would give perfect satisfaction, unless 
it should at once and for ever abolish tithe 
composition, and at no distant period put 
an extinction to tithes altogether. It 
would be proposed by the bill that the 
rent-charge should be imposed immediately 
for the present year, and should continue 
for three years, at the expiration of which 
time, it should be saleable in the market 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, un- 
less redeemed before that period. The 
consequence of that arrangement would 
be, that from the present year tithe and 
tithe-composition would be actually abol- 
ished. It was evident that for past years 
there could be but few arrears of tithe, be- 
cause considerable advances had been 
made to the tithe-owners in 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, under the Million Act, which 
was passed in 1833. As the rent-charge 
would commence in the present year, 
there could be no arrears for the future, 
and therefore, the only arrears to be pro- 
vided for would be those for 1834, The 
question then was, how were the clergy 
to obtain the arrears due in the year 1834 ¢ 
What course ought the Government to 
pursue with regard to this question ? 
Would the House recommend the Govern- 
ment to employ the military im vindica- 
tion of the law as it was called, by assist- 
ing at the collection of tithes? [‘ No!” 
Certainly not; he was sure the House 
would deprecate the continuance of such a 
system. Would the House recommend 
Government to abandon the clergy, who 
were in a state of great distress, and whose 
only fault—if fault it were—was, that they 
had not enforced their claims to what was 
justly their due? Certainly not. That 
would be cruel injustice. Thirdly, would the 
House consent to apply the residue of the 
Million fund, amounting to about 360,000/. 
as far as it would go, to pay the arrears 
due to the clergy in 1834? This sum he 
feared would be very inadequate. He 
was aware, that there were great objections 
in principle to giving money to the tithe- 
owners, because to pay the debts of those 
persons who resisted the law was holding 
out a temptation to persevere in the same 
illegal course; but when the House re- 
collected that the precedent had already 
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been established, and that by the grant of 
the 1,000,0002. an impression had been 
made upon the minds of the peasantry that 
they would no longer be called upon to 
pay tithes, it would probably be of opinion 
that it would be advisable, in order to pre- 
vent any further collision with the people, 
to act upon that precedent now. The 
same reasons which applied to the grant of 
the residue of the Million Fund would 
equally apply to the remission of the pay- 
ment of the instalments due by the clergy. 
About 637,000/. had been advanced to the 
clergy, and by the law it was imperative 
upon them to repay it; but he asked the 
House, how it was possible that they could 
do so when they had not been receiving 
their tithes? It was a perfect delusion to 
suppose that the clergy, impoverished as 
they were, could repay the money which 
had been advanced to them. The enact- 
ment respecting the repayment of the loan 
would operate unjustly in many instances, 
for clergymen appointed in the course of 
last year to livings would be obliged to re- 
pay the money paid to their predecessors. 
By those who entertained an opinion that 
the Church of Ireland was a rich Church, 
and that seemed to be the opinion of many 
hon. Members opposite, it might be sup- 
posed that the money might be ad- 
vanced out of the Ecclesiastical Fund ; but 
if the House would examine, they would 
find that if this were done, the ecclesiasti- 
cal fund would be greatly in debt, and 
there would be no prospect for several 
years of getting out of it. When the 
vestry cess was abolished, there was in 
that year a deficiency of 30,000/., and in 
the present year there would be a de- 
ficiency of 40,0007. Altogether there was 
no more than 307,000/. and, if afterwards, 
the calls on the Ecclesiastical fund went 
on augmenting in that proportion, it would 
take thirty-three years to liquidate that 
debt. It could not come out of the per- 
petuity purchase fund, for, as we under- 
stood the right hon. Baronet, 50,000/. had 
been lately advanced for it by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, who, in turn, were 
obliged to borrow 100,000/. from the 
Treasury. It therefore appeared to the 
Government that there was no alternative 
but to pay the arrears of 1834 out of the 
residue of the million advanced by Par- 
liament. He would abstain at present 
from any notice of what had been urged 
upon the House respecting the appropria- 
tion of Church property in Ireland, be- 
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cause that consideration did not belong 
to the tithe question, and because the 
Government intended to give that ques- 
tion full and impartial consideration as 
soon as the Report of the Commission 
should be received. On the part of the 
clergy of Ireland there existed a sincere 
desire for the removal of those obstacles 
by which their usefulness was greatly im- 
paired. Whatever their rights might be, 
there was no doubt that the collection of 
tithe was the fruitful source of agitation 
and violence; and rather than make the 
exaction of tithes any longer the bone of 
contention between the tithe-payer and 
the clergyman, they were quite prepared 
to give them up altogether, trusting to the 
House to make a proper provision in lieu 
of tithes. This was attempted to be done 
by the Measure he had the honour to 
propose ; but whilst he felt that there 
might be many defects in the plan, he 
trusted the Committce would agree to the 
Resolution he meant to propose for their 
adoption substituting a  rent-charge 
for tithes, and leading in a few years to 
the total extinction of tithes in every 
shape. The right hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving ‘‘ That composition for tithes 
in Ireland should be abolished in consi- 
deration of an annual rent-charge, to issue 
out of the lands heretofore subject to the 
payment of such composition, and to be 
payable to the owners of the first estate of 
inheritance, or other estate in the nature 
of a perpetual interest; that such rent- 
charge shall be in the proportion of 751. 
for every 100/. of composition ; that such 
rent-charze shall be redeemable, and that 
the redemption money shall be invested in 
land, or otherwise, for the benefit of the 
persons entitled to such composition. And 
that the arrears of tithe due in the year 
1834, shall be made up from the 307,000/. 
remaining out of 1,000,000/. advanced by 
Parliament to the clergy of Ireland in the 
year 1833.” 

* Lord John Russell should say but a few 
words on the ‘present occasion, not being 
inclined to offer any opposition to the 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman. 
At the same time he must remind the 
House, that a Bill not very dissimilar was 
brought into the House of Commons in the 
last year, and the House of Commons re- 
commended the settlement of that great 
question in such a manner that he believed 
nearly all the principal opponents of that 
measure, sitting on the other side of the 
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House, were not in their hearts dissatisfied 
with it. That Bill, however, was on the 
second reading rejected 
Lords. Now, he would ask, ae had 
been gained by that rejection? And 
what greater benefit would accrue ‘. the 
people of Ireland by the passing of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s measure than 
would have been secured to them by the 
Bill of last year? The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated, and stated truly, that it was 
of the highest and most pressing import- 
ance to pass some measure which would 
avert the dreadful calamities that fell upon 
the people owing to the collection of tithe ; 
but all this would have been effected by 
last year’s Bill, under which the clergy- 
men would have received 772. 10s. for 
every 100/. of tithe. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that the clergy 


by the House of 
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of 


Ireland were in a most distressed state, | 
and he (Lord Jolin Russell) was «¢ xtreme ly | 

. | 
sorry that it was so; but what did he do?} 


He stated that he 
an income of 75/ 
What, then, 


soing to 2 rive them 
. for every 10 J, of tithe. 
was the to the 


Vas 


ee in cle rsy- 
man, what to the public, by the loss of 
that Bill? What points of difference 


vere there between that Bill and the pre- 


sent, and what became of the assertion | 
het he that Bill the ate of the 
that by that bit the property of the 
Church was to be entirely secularized ? 
Ifthe right hon. Baronet was disposed to 


affirm that principle, what induced Gen- 
tlemen who were sitting on the Minis- 
terial side of the House to stigmatize the 
measure of last Session as an act of spoli- 
ation? The late Government reduced the 
nominal income of the clergy of 1002. to 

»f GOL, and I vad > up 


a bond fide revenue de uj 
to 50. out of the 


the difference 

dated Fund; and if in effect same 
principle was to be acted on by the present 
Administration, what right had their pre- 
sent supporters on that occasion to say to 
those who introduced the Bill of last year, 
“You have no right to secularize the pro- 
perty of the Church?” The difference 
was now to be made up out of the Per- 
petuity Purchase Fund, This was nota 
que estion of amount, but of principle, and 
it appeared to him that there was no point 
of principle that applied to the seculari- 


( 
, ’ 
] Consoili- 


? 
he 
1e 


zation of Church property in the Bill of 


last year which was not equally applicable 
to the present measure. Having stated, 
then, that it was not his intention to offer 
any opposition to the measure, and that 
he could discover no difference in principle 
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between that measure and last year’s Bill, 
he should not enter into any discussion 
upon its details. He should merely say 
that he much doubted whether any advan- 
tage whatsoever would result from any 
measure for the abolition of tithes till the 
House had come to some firm decision 
with respect to the great question of ap- 
propriation, ‘Till that done, it was 
idle to hope that any Tithe Bill that could 
be passed for the relief of Ireland would 
effect its object; and till that was done 
there could be no hope of peace for Ire- 
land, of effectual security for the Church, 
or stability to the institutions of the coun- 
try. He would only add, that he was 
sure, that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not hurry his Bill, but, if the House agreed 
to his Resolutions, t that he would lay his 
Bill on the Table, and allow ample time 
for the examinati: mn of its details. 

Mr. Shaw was of opinion, that the noble 
Lord, who had just sat down, had fallen 
into an ¢ rror pposing, that there was no 
essential difference between the measure 
of last year and the present plan. He 
contended, that there was no difference 
between the two. He would endeavour to 
point out to the noble Lord a very material 
distinction between the two plans. In the 
first place, the Bill of last year proposed 
the reduction of forty per cent in the 
amount of tithes, whereas the present Bill 
only proposed a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent. He had always thought, that 
the transference of the liability of the pay- 
ment of tithes from the occupiers to the 
owners of the land, would be a great ad- 
vanta ge to the clergy; and that, there- 
fore, th ive up some portion of 
ee as compensation to the owners. 
The amount proposed last year—forty per 
cent—was a monstrous sacrifice for 
an advantage. ‘The noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) who introduced the plan last 
year, in the first instance proposed, that 
they should give up only twenty per cent, 
and, with the exception of the charge of 
two and-a-half per cent, then proposed to 
be made, no objection was urged against 
that part of the arrangement by those who 
were supposed to represent the clergy of 
Ireland im the House. This part of the 
plan was subsequently altered in the man- 
ner he had stated. There were, however, 
still more material objections to it 
—namely, the sum to be paid to the 
clergy, and the manner in which the sum 
should be made up, The noble Lord said, 
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that the clergy would have 

off by the Bill of last year, 
' N | 1, 

present measure. Oo doubt 


been better 
than by the 
they would, 


in a pecuniary sense, to the extent of two| ple, a icrifice of > future support 
and-a-half per cent. As x the | of the clergy. They were then to receive 
clergy, however, this was not a m« *ques- | a certain amount first out of the Conso- 
tion of pounds, shilling gs, and pence, but it | lidated Fund, and this was to be repaid 
vas a question of principle. In that | out of the Perpetuity Purel Fund. He 
respect, there was an incalculable differ-} had made a calculation on the subject, 
ence between the two Bills. By the former | and he had no hesitation in saying, that if 
Bill, forty per cent was to be deducted | the measure of last year had been passed, 
from tithes, but twenty per cent (deduct- | they would have found it necessary to take 
ing two and-a-half per cent) was to be | three millions from the Consolidated Fund 
paid to the clergyman from another | before tl . chance of repayment. 
source. This difference was to be made| The | Member for Middlesex might 
up out of the Consolidated Fund. For | feel alarmed I millions beyond 
the purpose of inducing the landlord t tt e arrears 1 due < inced beyond 
coincide in the measure, a deduction of | what could be realized out of the Perpe 
forty per cent was to be made, which h | tuity Fund to be formed under Tem- 
considered an unreasonable deduction; | poralitics’ Act. The fund would be found 
and also, that it was most objectionable in | wholly inadequate to reimburse any such 
principle to make up the difference out of expenditure. His right hon, Friend had 
the Consolidated Fund. The present | stated, that there would be a deficiency 


plan was not liable to the objections 
that were urged against the former, as it 


gave little or nothing of the property 
of the clergy to the landlords. The 


present measure settled the income of the 
clergy at seventy-five per cent of the pre- 
sent amount; and although the right hon, 
Gentleman took a tion | 


ae le to 
aistinc Jetween 


their existing and future condition, yet 
seventy-five per cent micht reasonably b 
taken as the general amount—munus the 


loss that might attend the change of pro- 


perty-——in realizing the value of the tithes | 


Of course, 


in land, or the public funds. 


there was always some loss on private 
person selling an estate in one county, 
and investing the produce in property in 
an adjoining county, or in the public 
funds; and so, then, necessarily this 
would be the case in investing the redemp- 


tion money for tithes in land or any other 


security. If he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman correctly, the sum was to b 


made up to the incumbent if a reduction 
took place, to the amount of seventy-five 
per cent, by payment out of the Perpetuity 
Purchase Fund. The great object of the 
Bill was the redemption of tithes, and in- 
vestment of the produce in other property, 
for the maintenance of the clergy; but he 
repeated, that some loss must accrue dur- 
ing the period of re-investment; but the 


loss for the existing interest must be made 
up out of the fund he had just alluded to. 
By the Bill of last year, the clergy were 


tempted by the offer of a larger in 


come; 
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and he did not complain on the part of 


the clergy 


offer; but they could 


sacrifice of princi- 


of this 


not ac without a 





in this fund to the amount of 50,0002, for 


some years, out of which the Church- 
rates were to be paid, and small livings 


augmented. Therefore, if the clergy had 
sted the B 


ill which was to give a great 
to the landlord, and to take 


acce} 
advantage 


money from the Consolidated Fund, which 
| afterwards was to be made up out of the 
. on . . . 
Perpetuity Fund, they would parties 
to absorbing Church property. His right 
riend proposed to have Church pro- 
nerty permanently fixed after this deduc- 
ws a 

tion of twenty-five per cent. He thought 
he had shown clearly, that the former 
Bo would huge. soeolatmed <a ebm 
ot) WOU lave ecularizea a consider- 
able portion of Church property; but he 
did not see how the hideyre Bill could 
secularize one shilling of that property. 
If he did, he would oppose it to the ut- 
most; for he never would consent to ap- 
ply to temporal purposes any property 
belonging to the Establishment. He was 
satishied, that the present Government 
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the settlement of the 
tithe question, and fully aware of its im- 
portance. He admitted, that in conse- 
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perty should be devoted to other than 
Ecclesiastical purposes; and he was sure, 
that they never would have permitted the 
continuation of those combinations against 
the law which had been carried to such an 
extent in Jreland. He was anxious to 
see the change which had now become 
necessary, effected by those who were 
friendly to our institutions. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen appeared astonished at his ob- 
servation; but he was not anxious that 
changes in our institutions should be made 
by Reformers, who wished to destroy, but 
only by those who wished for improve- 
ment, and were, therefore, content to make 
achange. He wished to have every alter- 
ation connected with the Church, or its 
revenues, proposed, and carried by those 
who were known to be friends of the pre- 
sent system. He wished the changes in our 
Church Establishment to be effected only 
by those who were friendly to it. He had 
supported all the tithe measures of Lord 
Grey’s Government, and he had offered 
to withdraw his opposition to the Church 
Temporalities’ Act if Lord Althorp would 
give up the clause for the diminution of 
the number of Bishops. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin said, that that was a per- 
fectly valueless part of that Bill, but in 
his opinion, there was no other part of 
that Bill so objectionable as to render it 
necessary to divide the House on it if the 
clause were withdrawn. He never op- 
posed change merely as an enemy to 
change, but only when he thought it would 
lead to injury. He had always supported 
it when he thought that it would lead to 
improvement. He differed in some minor 
details from his right hon. Friend (Sir H. 
Hardinge), but altogether he approved of 
the plan now proposed. He had ever 
objected to the notion of making the 
clergy repay the million that was advanced 
to them in consequence of the nonpay- 
ment of tithes. He said, at the time that 
if it were advanced, it never would be 
repaid, and it was impossible to expect, 
that this would be done unless the Go- 
vernment had taken steps to enforce the 
payment of tithes by the defaulters. The 
million was nota dvanced for the clergy, but 
for the tithe-payers. His right hon, Friend 
now asked for the overplus of the money 
actually paid to the clergy — namely, 
332,000/., which, in péint of fact, was 
payment for the present arrears of tithes. 
The Bill to be brought in by his right hon. 
and gallant friend, that the affirmed Church 
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should keep its property, but it did not ask 
for anything. By former measures, money 
was advanced to the clergymen, but in 
reality for the land or tithe-payers, and 
for every 50/. given to the clergy, 1002. 
was given to the land. The Church now 
said,—‘* We will reduce our permanent in- 
come 25/. per cent, and accept 751. for 
every 100/. of tithe.” Every friend to the 
Church was anxious, that the’rent-charges 
to be substituted for tithes, should be re- 
deemed, and he trusted, that the Govern- 
ment would exert itself for the attainment 
of this result. The general feeling in Ire- 
land was, that there would be no security 
to property if this question was not pro- 
perly settled, and that, in point of fact, 
all other property would be brought 
to the same state as tithe property. He 
trusted the time had come in Ireland, 
when all moderate men would unite in 
defence of property and good order, and 
that an attempt would be made to put 
down the disturbers of the peace, and the 
makers of factious speeches. He could 
assure hon. Gentlemen opposite, that he 
was perfectly sincere. He had never sup- 
ported political associations, or had be- 
longed to such societies as had lately been 
alluded to. In conclusion, he begged to 
observe, that he got up merely to ex- 
plain to the noble Lord the difference be- 
tween the present measure, and that of 
last year, and shortly to state the reason 
why on the whole he approved of the Re- 
solutions of his right hon, Friend. He 
trusted, that the clergy would meet his 
right hon. Friend in a spirit of concession, 
with a view to the final adjudication of 
this difficult question. 

Viscount Howick did not rise to follow 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
through the various statements he had 
made; indeed, if he had felt inclined to 
do so, it would have been beyond his 
powers, such was the discursive nature of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s observations. 
He rose merely to express a hope, that 
the right hon. Baronet would not call on 
them this night to assent to the whole of 
these Resolutions, but that he would con- 
sent to print them, and allow the House 





to postpone its determination except on 
those points on which he believed no ma- 
terial difficulty would arise. He agreed 
with his noble Friend, the Member for 
| Devonshire, as to the principle of estab- 
lishing a rent-charge, instead of tithes, 
and on that principle he should not have 
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the slightest objection to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, reserving to himself the 
right of canvassing its details at a 
future period. But if the subsequent 
part of these Resolutions were adopted, 
the House would pledge itself to two 
things, both of which were in his opin- 
ion, extremely objectionable. In the 


first place, there was the redemption of 


tithes on land. He was one of those who 
rejoiced most sincerely, when he heard 
that that part of the plan of last Session 
was abandoned. It always struck him as 
most inconsistent, that at the moment 
when they were doing away with Bishops’ 
lands on the ground—and as he thought, 
the most unanswerable eround—that land 
held by persons not actuated by individual 
interest as private persons were, who were 
stimulated by the desire of gain to improve 
their own property—believing that land 
so held, never could be applied to the 
greatest advantage of the holders and the 
nation, and having come to a decision 
only two years ago, that Bishops’ lands 
should be allowed to be purchased in fee 
by the present holders—it always ap- 
peared to him as the height of incon- 
sistency with respect to that decision—a 
sort of countermarch, indeed—that they 
should invest again property from the 
commutation of tithe in land. He re- 
joiced, when he heard that that proposi- 
tion was tobe abandoned. But the objec- 
tion he felt to that part of the Re solution, 
was of a milder character, and secondary 
to an objection he entertained to another 
portion of it. He did most strenuously 

object, and thought it his duty to his con- 
stituents, never to allow to be permanently 
saddied upon the people of this country, 
the payment of the million which had 
been advanced to the Irish clergy. If he 
thought that a grant of that sum, or even 
of a larger sum, would restore peace to 
Ireland—would put an end to those un- 
happy differences which all lamented—he 
would be the first person to come forward 
in support of such a grant. But he be- 

lieved the grant, so far from contributing 
to that end, would effect precisely the 
reverse. He was most happy to hear his 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) state, 
that it was not the duty of this House to 
pass any Bill of this nature, till the great 
question of appropriation was settled. 
When he looked back, he was afraid that 
it was owing to their having flinched from 
that question, that many of the difficulties 
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with which they had to contend, might be 
referred. He knew that the circumstances 
which occurred in passing the Reform 
Bill in 1832, and others which had trans- 
pired since, re ndered it impossible, in his 
opinion, to deal with that question in the 
manner it ead: but he thought that 
the events which had since taken place, 
and above all, the declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, imposed it on 
them as a duty which they could 
no longer shrink to decide that qe 
before they agreed to any Tithe Bill what- 
ever. He confessed he was one of those 
who were most anxious that the whole of 
the property belonging to the Church 
should be saved. H« 


from 


» saw it at thismoment 


in the most imminent danger of being lost 
altorvether. Even the hon. and gallant 
Baronet (Sir Henry Hardinge) declared, 


that he was powerless in attem pti ins to 
recover the million that had been ae inced, 
It was plain, that unless they went to the 


root of the grievance, not only that million, 
but any further sum which they con- 
sented to advance, would be for ever lost. 


They must not conceal from themselves 
that the real grievance which the Irish 
people suffered under, was that of paying 
for the maintenance of a large Church 
Establishment which did not contribute to 
their welfare. For the Church of England, 
when it answered the ends for which it 
was intended, no man had a higher respect 
than he had: but he looked to a Church 
Establishment in the light in which it was 
described by one of the greatest ornaments 
of our present Episcopal Bench—he al- 
luded to the Bishop of London, who had 
stated, that ‘the question, whether a 
Church Establishment was be main- 
tained or not, was plainly to be answered 
by another, namely ;—Did it impede, or 
did it promote the moral and spiritual 
improvement of the people.” Judging of 
a Church Establishment in that manner, 
and looking to the state of Ireland, he felt 
that the Establishment of the Irish Church 
was one that ought not to be allowed tocon- 
tinue in its present state. He judged of 
the Irish people by himself. What would 
be the feelings, he would ask, of English- 
men, if Ireland were a large country like 
this, and they were debating in a Parlia- 
ment, sitting in Dublin, four-fifths of the 
Members of which were Roman Catholics, 
the propriety of maintaining an immensely 
wealthy Roman Catholic Establishment 
He knew what his feelings 


in England. 
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would be if he were in that situation, 


judging of the Roman Catholics by him-| who intended to object to the Bill. 


self, he guessed what their feelings must | 
be. He never would ask them to consent 
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many assented to the Reselution 

In 

the division, the numbers were 219 to 
42, the Resolution being carried. It 


and! and 


to do that, which, if he were in their place, | 


he would never do. 


impossible he could pledge himself to vote | 
a grant of one million to be paid out of | 


the pockets of the English people, for the 
purpose of maintaining a system so ob- 
jectionable as that which now prevailed. 
He merely meant, in rising to-night, to 
state his hope, that the question involved 
in this part of the Resolution at least might 
be deferred to a future occasion. In doing 
o, he had been led further than he origin- 
ally intended, but he must own, that he 
could not altogether regret it. Though, 
perhaps, this would not be the last oppor- 
tunity he should have of taking part in 
the question, and though he was aware 
that hereafter it would be more fully and 
more completely entered into, still he was 
not sorry thus early to have stated his 
own opinion on this subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer trusted 
he could make an arrangement, that would 
preclude any difference of opinion. He 
confessed that the course which the noble 
Lord, the Member for Devonshire (Lord 
John Russell) had suggested, was the 
correct one, viz., to withhold all opposition 
to the present Resolution—the right being 
reserved of discussing the whole question 
hereafter. He thought the House might 
consent to pass this Resolution—the dis- 
cussion being reserved till the Bill nie 
brought forward, which would render 
intelligible. The House would sonar 
agree with him in thinking the Bill a 
necessary preliminary to the discussion, 
It was impossible to understand this mea- 
sure from abstract Resolutions; the whole 
ought to be before them in a comprehen- 
sive form. He thought this course would 
not be objected to—it being admitted, 
that no man would be pledged by the 
preliminary proceeding to assent to any 
part of the measure to be hereafter intro- 
duced. That was the view, and he con- 
sidered it a natural and just view, which 
was taken by the right hon. Baronet. In 
order to prove to the House, that by as- 
senting to these Resolutions, it would not 
in the slightest degree aend itself to the 
measure that was to follow, he need only 
refer to the Resolution which was moved 
in the early part of last year. That Re- 
solution was the foundation of a Bill, 


Feeling thus, it was | 


| 








was considered by the House, not that 
agreeing to the Resolution was a pre- 


judging of the question, but that in assent- 


ing to the Resolution, the means were 
afforded of obtaining the Bill. The Re- 
solution was as follows :—“ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that Compo- 
sition for tithes in Ireland should be 
abolished, in consideration of an annual 
rent-charge, to issue out of the lands 
heretofore subject to the payment of 
such composition, and to be payable to 
the owner of the first estate of inherit- 
ance, or other estate in the nature 
of a perpetual interest; that such rent- 
charge shall be in the proportion of 751. 
for every 1002. of composition ; that such 
rent-charge shall be redeemable, and that 
the redemption money shall be invested 
in land, or otherwise, for the benefit of 
the persons entitled to such composition.” 
That Resolution was affirmed without 
opposition, 

Viscount Howick said, there was a ma- 
terial difference between the Resolution 


just read, and the one now before the 


Committee 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not ask any man to preclude himself from 
making obj: ections to the measure to be 
brought in on another occasion, Surely it 
was 'the usual course for the House to 
agree to such Resolutions. 

Mr. Hume. One portion of the present 
Resolution related to a grant of money. 

Viscount Howick: If the ri: ght hon. Ba- 
ronet would ace. ith that part of the 
Resolution about the repayment of the 
million, the difficulty might be got over. 
As regarded the redemption of tithes in 
land, he was aware that was a matter of 
detail, and might be objected to in the 
course of the discussions on the Bill; but 
that part of the Resolution which called on 
the House to consent to a grant of money 
he thought ought to be objected to in the 
Committee in which it was proposed. He 
used the term grant, considering that 
where the Resolution said the repayment 
of the million should not be insisted on, 
the effect of it was a virtual grant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
always most anxiously endeavoured to 


avoid calling on the House to pledge itself 
irreyocably to 


any measure, without hav- 
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ng given it the fullest consideration— 
more particularly if the motion related to 
the disposal of the public money; and if 
the House should be of opinion that in 
assenting to the proposition which had 
been made, it in the slightest degree fet- 
tered itself, he certainly would not ask it 
todoso. He did not apprehend, how- 
ever, that by assenting to the Resolutions 
the House would at all preclude itself from 
objecting to the measure. 

Mr. Warburton said, that at any stage 
of the bill they might go into Committee, 
for the purpose of making this grant of 
money, if it were considered expedient. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there would be no difficulty, at all events. 
He must admit, that he did not think it 
would be fair, without having given notice, 
to call on the House to affirm to-night 
that portion of the Resolutions excepted 
to, if doing so would have the effect ap- 
prehended; but having made this remark, 
he should like to have the opportunity of 
considering the point with reference to 
the precedents that existed. Perhaps he 
might find, that a separate Bill might be 
brought in after the Resolution was agreed 
to. He begged to ask, however, whether 
it would not be for the convenience of the 
House, that the whole measure, in as per- 
fect a form as possible, should be before 
it prior to entering on the discussion. He 
wished now to address a few words to 
the House on the present condition of 
Ireland. Though many Gentlemen, who 
were in the last Parliament were con- 
versant with the details; yet he thought 
it was an error which they often fell into 
to assume, that the information of hon. 
Gentlemen was perfect on the subject. 
But there were many who were now 
listening to this dry discussion for the first 
time, and probably they were not very 
well aware of the present state of the 
question, If ever there was a ques- 
tion that was difficult of adjustment 
in @ manner consistent with equitable 
principles, it was this question. In a 
great part of the south of Ireland, there 
was a practical suspension of the collection 
of tithes. Attempts had been made, in 
some instances, to collect them, but those 
attempts met with resistance; and such 
were the patient endurance and forbear- 
ance of the clergy, that they rather sub- 
mitted to see their families subjected to 
the utmost privations, than avail them- 
selves of their legal rights, and enforce 
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their legal demands. About three years 
since, the sum of 60,000/. was advanced 
to the Protestant clergy in Ireland; and 
it was provided, that those who chose to 
avail themselves of an advance out of that 
sum of 60,0002. should be entitled to it, 
and the Government should have a claim 
to the recovery of the tithe. Subsequently 
an attempt was made on the part of the 
Government to levy that tithe; indeed 
repeated efforts were made, both by legal 
process, and by employing the military, 
to recover it; but it was found, that the 
expense of the recovery was almost as 
great—he believed it was even greater— 
than the sum actually recovered from the 
occupying tenants. The consequence was, 
that the noble Lord, who was then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer issued a notice, 
stating that no further attempts to recover 
the tithe would be made. That might be 
a wise measure, or it might be unwise ; 
but he begged the House to consider 
what was likely to be the effect produced 
on the occupying tenantry when the Go- 
vernment, having the right and the power 
—having the whole force of the country 
at its disposal—intimated, that though 
the law had been violated, and was still 
set at defiance, no further attempts were 
to be made to vindicate it. The sum of 
one million was then granted for the pur- 
pose of providing for the arrears of tithes. 
The clergy were enabled to prefer their 
claim and receive a proportionate advance 
out of the million. Several did avail 
themselves of that grant, and received 
large sums, amounting on the whole to 
nearly 630,000. This amount was dis- 
tributed amongst both the ecclesiastic and 
lay-holders of tithes, and the provision 
made thereupon was this:—As they re- 
ceived advances of their tithes, they were 
to be liable to quinquennial repayments. 
The time had now arrived for the repay- 
ment of the instalment. In this state of 
affairs, what should the Legislature do. 
The sum was had according to the letter 
of the law, but by the same law, an equi- 
valent at least was due from the occu- 
pying tenant totheclergy. ‘Time pressed. 
If they required repayment, they must 
give the aid of a millitary force, if 
necessary, in aid of the civil power. 
[“ No, no!”] What, then, would they 
give the civil power without the mili- 
tary? [‘* No, no!”] No—they would 
not give either the military or the civil 
power to enforce a legal claim, and how 
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then could they be gui of the gross | the first the holders of Bishops’ leases, 
injust of saying to the clergy—‘* We, | and the other was derived from the reve- 
who we tled to this sum of 60,0002., | nues of supp ressed Bishop rics, and the 
{ having at pted to recover it, failed | taxation of existing Bis hopric s. Before 
in so dol we, who know that you have | the House came to a decision on the sub 
not the | r to recover what is due to | ject, it would be necessary that it should 
\ we 1 you that we Il not give | call for an exact amount of the proceeds 
\ the aid of a military f nor even | in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Corpo 
’ of the civil power, but vertheless | ration from the two sources he had men- 
det | of ye powerl and reduced to} tioned. Ile believed it would be found, 
] \ you are-—we demand of u, | that more fallacious estimates than those 
wil giving you any assistance in en- | they had heard of asto the amount of thi 
f Dn lezal claim, the repay | property had never been framed. At pre- 
n of the s we | lvanced.” | sent, all he knew was this, that sums had 
Wl the whole evil of pursuing | been borrowed from the Treasury, and 
( ] lL to tl iD} USLICE that the fund was at present creatly mm 
t individuals? Was the | l deb The annual charges on that fund 
( ive Cov i t { 1 by nd Jit was he nec ry to explain. ‘Two 
case violat 1 in} years since the land of Ireland was re 
t ot} f | is | lieved from the Church-rates. The charges 
Ly n 1 no differ- | of providing for the support of the fabric 
ence ought to be rec Was the |of the Church, and for making provi- 
Gov nt to stand | id the laws | sion for the decent performance of divine 
1 pled on, and t n it would not | we rship, then were transferred to the fund 
alter t] j 4 Was it to e theda ly of which he was Spe aking. At the present 
viol n of them without even an attempt | moment the income was as follows :—-Re 
at improvement? ‘They might postpone | venues of sees of Bishoprics suppressed, 
the Resolution for a few days, but the | 41,000/.; tax on future Prelates, 3,266/. 
- stion to which they must arrive was | But it was not necessary, perhaps, for him 
this—Would they relieve the clergy from | to go into the detail. The result would 
the demand upon them, or enable them | be, that with a present income amounting 
to recove 1 equivalent sum from the} to about 40,000/. per annum, there would 
occupying tenant? Could they, with|be charges to the » amount of 70,0002. 
jl > in pose the ’ as a rent- | Surely the first charge on that fund ought 
charg 1 the la rd They could not | to | ‘the provis 310 n for he performance of 
chare n not only an equivalent for | divine worship. The first Motion, then, 
the { payment of tithes, but for tl hich ought to be made, was for an exact 
rears a lie doubt it { could |account of that fund; and the House 
pas | that « il jus \- ould then find how impossible it was to 
pr uch a burden on the landed pro- | charge that fund with any repayment on 
prietor. Independent of the equity view, |account of advances made to the Irish 
th would | uch legal difficulties in | Protestant clergy. The result to which 
the way of the application princi- | he came was, that it was wise, and that it 
ple, that he doubted if they could enforce was just also, to remit on the part of the 
it. Then, would they remit the sum nh | pul blic ihe claim on the clergy or repay- 
quest gether, as a pea flerin j ment f their advances. The next ques- 
to Ireland, as a boon, not to the clergy, | tion which would arise would be what 
but entirely occupyiny iantry 2? | course they were to pursue with respect to 
Vould they 1 that instalment alto- | 1e arrears of the last year. As the right 
rether, or take one of these courses—im- k hon. Gentleman had said, if they remitted 
| the obligation on the landlord, or on | their claim for the past ‘arrears, that set 
the tenant? The hon. Gentleman was | Wed the question; if they established a 
probably about to suggest, that there was | rent-charge on the land, that settled the 
another fund out of which it might be | question as to the future; but what were 


they to do with the arrears of the interme 
diate time- year 1834? If they 
ulopted the course proposed by his right 
Friend, there an end to 
tithe composition altogether ; that was t 


poration, and eene- ~of the 


Purchase Fund. 


ity i 
ecclesiastical Corpo- | hon. would 
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say, the occupying tenant would be re- 


peace, relieve him; and the question was 
l 


would they leave him subject to a di 
for arrears ?—would they vitiate the whol 
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To that course they must, in his | 


proceeding, and render it incomplete, by} 


imposing on the Government the neces- } 


sity of relying for the arrears on the civil 
the House would not do that; it woul 
not impose on the Government the painfu 


alternative of seeeine the law violated, « 


| 
i 
power, or on military aid? Ue believed | 
] 
{ 
| 
i 


having it enforced by the military. If 


they took that alternative, some provision 
must be made for the arrears of 1834. 
Could any better course be pursued, hav- 


ing under the Million Act a surplus of 
360,0002., than that of applying the sur- | 
plus exactly on the principle on which it | 


was applied in 1831, 1832, and 1893—tha 
of making advances out of 1 
not for their benefit, but f | 


of the occupying tenant? If they took | 


that course, 
the consequence would be the 
of the occupying tenant from everything 
in the form of a direct payment to the 
Protestant clergy. He believed, that 
whatever differences existed between hon. 
Gentlemen on other matters, there were 
principles with respect to which there was 
no difference. ee that the existing 


— of the clergy ought to be pro-| 


tected, « r at least some mode 


exhibited, which ought as to give them 


it would be intelligible, and | 
exemption | 


e juitable | t : 
neces adopted, so si they did not} coul 
suffer by the very forbearance they had | say 


an additional claim on the liberality of the | 


House—that was one principle; and the 
other was, that the land of Ireland was 
subject by law to payments on account 


of tithe. No matter what diversity of 
appro- | 


opinion existed as to its ultimate 
priation, no reason whatever had been 


urged against an equitable adjustment of 


the claims of the clerev, and the leaving 
of the land of lreland 


secular purposes the property of the 
Church—even they claimed not for 

landed proprietor the right of exemption 
from tithe. What his right hon. Friend 
proposed was this, that whereas the whole 
land of Ireland was at present subject to 
tithe composition, by a law to be passed 
the right to demand tithe, should be at an 


end ; and over the whole of Ireland, partly 


subject to tithe. | 
Even those who contended in favour of 
the powers of Parliament to appropriate to | § 
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by arrangement, and partly by compul- 
. . 2 1 ‘g ~ 1 
ion, composition should be established 
in lieu, He proposed further, that fox 
3 ‘ 
eve oft that titl composition (exX- 
‘ { ‘ ‘ } 
CC} In cas Ot tehant tC wWihil, and in 
. of leases failen in sinc | now 
par il by the « upVvi nant, y= 
{ | } 1 P 
lve r cent ud be paid | l 
land | of Ireland, leay him to1 - 
1 
ver | 1 th who held 1 1e1 n Chis 
was the proposition made by his1 t hon 
I d ile propo d A comy com 
position on the part of th land L | oprie- 
i i i 
tor,on the principle that was recommend d 
by th yn. and learned Gentle in Oppo 
Mr. O’Co) 1) last ve | hon 
I Ja l d Get iemal t l It as 
5 ) that y | | cl ct 
t| i 6 ¢ \! ry compe i l \ t 
n} ( VC. Th t } ¢ I 
; ae ; 
m¢ I V5 ind it would p y | 
the recollection of the Hot that t 
] 1 
round on which hi Op} a pila tl 
] ’ 
iIntroauce | was, that it so need t 
. » 4 ‘ ] = 4 
period of the Session, there was not a 
‘ 


1 


possibility of making the landed Gentle- 
men of Ireland acquainted with its details. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
to doubt his statement. [Mr. O'Connell: 
The Bill was not mine.} Although it might 


not be the hon. and learned Gentleman's 
Bill, yet it was a suggestion, which fell 
from him when the subject was under 
debate. He recollected saying at that 
tin that if the Irish Men rs p t 
uld undertake { { | yrds t 
that it would be considered eq 
able by them, he should be greatly d 
posed to listen to it. It was impossible to 
make a settlement of this sort without 
meeting with a thousand difficulties. He 


knew it was a very difficult subject, but 
when he saw the manner in which it was 
treated in Ireland, particularly in the south 

[reland—when he recollected, that the 
population were Roman Catholics, he cou! ] 


not find any alternat He hoped hon. 
\Meml from Ireland would ree to if 
because without their « nt he wasquite 
ure re would be dificulty in car- 
ryving the measure. A remission of twenty- 


five per cent, and relieving the tenantry 
from the »f paying tithes, oug 

in the prese nt state of thingsto be | iour- 
ably received; and he did hope, that thi 
Members of that House would 


obligation o 


hon. Irish 
lend — aid, not only as 
Parliament, but as friends of the landlord, 
and as friends of Ireland, to this meas 
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which appeared to afford the only hope of 
a fair and equitable adjustment. Those, 
then, were the principles of his right hon. 
friend’s proposal—to remit the sum due 
on account of past advances, to apply the 
balance of about 360,0002. in part to meet 
the claims of the clergy, for it would only 
be in part, to put an end altogether to the 
demand of tithe composition, or any im- 


mediate demand on the part of Govern- | 


ment or the clergy, on account of arrears 
of tithes, and for the future to impose an 
equivalent for tithes in the shape of a rent- 
charge on the land, to be paid by the 
Janded proprietor, and to be recovered by 
him in the shape of rent. That was the 
principle, and after the most mature con- 


sideration, his opinion was, that no more | 


preferable course could possibly be adopted. 
He admitted to the noble Lord (Lord 
Howick) that no progress ought to be 
made with the measure until the question 
with respect to the appropriation of Church 
property was brought before the House. 
That he believed, was to come on for dis- 
cussion on Monday, the 30th; and, how- 
ever pressing the necessity for some 
prompt stept with respect to tithes, yet 
it could not be so pressing as to render 
it necessary to decide the question even 
upon the principle of the measure, until 
the other most important subject to which 
he had adverted, had been brought forward, 
and he was quite confident, that his right 
hon. friend would not press it before. He 
did also hope, that before the House in- 
volved itself in any precipitate Resolution 
with respect to the appropriation of Church 
property in Ireland, it would ascertain 
whether or not there was any surplus after 
providing for the wants of the Protestant 
Church, and before it came to any specu- 
lative conclusion upon the subject; and 
that only an absolute necessity would pre- 
vent hon. Members from coming to a con- 
clusion favourable to the proposition now 
before them. 

Mr. O’ Connell was overpowered by the 
magnitude of this Question, and the deep 
interest the people of Ireland had in every 
discussion that took place in that House 
upon this subject. There was no use in 
trying to appease the people of Ireland, 


unless something was given to them; and | 


he had never heard two #peeches with more 
regret than the speech of the right hon. 
and gallant Officer, and that of the right 
hon. Baronet, (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) The right hor. Baronet’s speech 
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| was, indeed, a little more subdued, than 
‘his usual manner of treating Ministerial 
questions, There had been nothing said 
by either of them from which the people of 
Ireland could entertain the slightest ex- 
_ pectation of relief. In fact, this measure 
would shut out all prospect of real and 
_ substantial relief to the people of Ireland. 
eo reminded him of a ludicrous military 
case in which the celebrated Dr. Slop, 
| who was a great metaphysician, gave Cor- 
| poral Trim a most exquisite disquisition 
|on metaphysics. The Corporal heard the 
| whole in silence, and when asked what he 
thought of it, his answer was, “It might 
| be all very well, but one thrust of the bay- 
!onet would be worth the whole of it.” 
So he would say on the present occasion, 
| one word would be worth the whole of this 
| measure and all the speeches by which it 
was introduced—that one word was “ ap- 
propriation”—a word which would exert 
a magical influence in Ireland. They 
had just heard it thrown out by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) that there 
would in all probability be no surplus to 
appropriate. Why, then, not treat them 
to the word? What possible harm could 
that do? Talk not to them of Church 
revenues, and the surplus of Church reve- 
nues, after providing for the spiritual 
wants of the Protestant population, for, 
insisted the right hon. Baronet, there might 
be no surplus. ‘Then, why not indulge 
the unfortunate people of Ireland by giv- 
ing them, in case there should be a sur- 
plus, the word “appropriation” if 
nothing else? What would go forth to 
Ireland to-morrow from the course of the 
debate that night? Compare the situa- 
tion and expectations of the people of Ire- 
land at the close of last Session with the 
prospects they would have after this dis- 
cussion. Contrast what it was they had 
then a right to expect—a pledge from the 
| Ministry, sanctioned by the House of 
Commons; and what they were told 
was now to be dealt out to them by the 
; present Administration? Why, in the 
| first place, it was this—tithe composition, 
which was demonstrated last Session to 
have been enormously overrated in an 
immense number of parishes, which Irish 
Members, one after another, rose and 
| proved in multitudes of instances, amount- 
|ing probably to one-third, if not to one- 
| half, of the parishes in Treland, had been 
‘grossly and terrifically overrated: they 
|had a distinct promise and pledge that 
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that overrating should be looked into) year? No, they were to have less. They 
and examined by a dispassionate tribunal, | were to have 77/. 10s. per cent. last year ; 
and reduced to what it ought to be. What | now they were only to have 75/._ He re- 


a difference was there in this respect be- 
tween the right hon. Baronet’s statement 
and the tithe bill of last year! But that 
was not the only difference. 
another. 


There was | 
The tithe composition was to | 


be reduced, not only to 75 per cent., as at | 


present, but to 60 per cent. Two-fifths 
of a reasonable composition was to be 
struck off, 
Ministry, sanctioned by the House 
Commons, to the people of Ireland; 
now, what did they do? 
proclaimed directly 15/. per cent. addi- 
tional on an unfair and greatly overcharged 
composition, 


That pledge was given by the | 

of 
but | 
They actually | 


Ne meant not the slightest | 


personal disrespect, but would not the peo- | 
ple of Ireland consider it pure cant and | 


hypocrisy, to talk after that of wishing 
thus to make peace in that country ? The 
exorbitant composition was toremain; for 


in neither of the speeches of the right hon. | 
Baronet’s was there one word of the pros- | 
| payments was in Ireland commenced be- 


pect of mitigating the composition, and 
instead of allowing it to remain at 60/. 


they made it up to 75/. per cent.; with | 


the benevolent intention, forsooth, of be- 
getting peace for Ircland! But that 
not all. The Ministry avowed their 
termination at the close of last Session to 
give the appropriation, and actually issued 
a Commission for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what was the 
propriated. The Tithe Bill, under those 
circumstances, passed that louse — it 
passe ‘d by an overwhelming majority, the 
minority ‘bei ing as nothing compare d to th 

majority; and the people of Ireland were 
cheered by the hope and prospect that 
a new system was about to be commenced. 
The Ministry that passed that Bill were 
pledged to the appropriation, and put the 
machinery for ascertaining what that ap- 
propriation should be into actual and im- 
mediate progress. ‘l'o be sure, the House 
of Lords were pleased to throw out that 
Bill; and he should like to know whether 
there was a man on those (the Treasury) 
Benches, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the right hon. Recorder of Dublin, who 
did not now deplore most deeply, that act 
of the House of Lords to which he had 
referred? In what situation did they place 


was 


themselves with respect to the people of 


Jreland? Why this—they were told here 
is a measure for peace—w hat was it to do? 
Were the parsons to have more than last 


surplus to be ap- | 


| 
de- | 


| even than the 


repeated, then, he was a better friend to 
the parsons than the right hon. Baronet, or 
right hon. Recorder of Dub- 
lin himself. They were now to have 24 per 
cent. less than by last yeal 
Well, but if the parsons were to have less 
the people would have to pay of 
course; no such thing, they were actually 
to pay more, and that upon an admitted 
overcharged ¢ omposition. Such was that 
mighty magic al measure, introduced by 
that galaxy of glory, the present Minist 
which was to heal the wounds of Ire saa 


the Bill of 


less 


and proclaim peace and trangnillity in all 
her borders. The right hon. Baronc t the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had given 


them a history of the tithe system in » lie- 
land. But where did he begin? Only 
two or three Did he not know 
was there any one in that House vho hi 
condescended to think of Ireland ata 
who did not know, that resistance to tithe 


vears back. 


Lf 
i, 


the oldest indi- 
-that its first out- 


fore the recollection of 
vidual then hearing him- 
breaking was, in fact, 1759, and that 
it was marked in the statut Acts 
of Parliament of the most violent and san 
guinary description 


bo Kk by 


? The first direct 
statute was in 1772, and consisted of a 


summary process which empowered the 


inacistrates to shoot a 


hy one W 


thi payment ol tithes; that, however, was 
rep ed in 1775, and an act was pas ed 
creating upwards of ninety capital felon 

for resistance to the payment of tithes ; 


and those acts were followed by 


cation of statutes exceeding ear 


a compil 


] 4} 
1 otner in 


barbarity and cruelty. The Tithe Bills 
were continued, laws passed, with some 
| cessation from time to time, but the innate 


' 


sense of Injustice e; the conviction of wrong 
arising from the payment of a sin 
Protestant clergy by a Catholic popula- 
tion, overturned the boundaries of 
broke asunder the parchment 
the Acts of Parliament, the dung: 
filled, the convict-ship was crowded, even 


cure 
iaw, 
of 


ons were 


} 
Challis 


the scattcld was reared, and blood was 
shed in oceans, but shed in vain. Wa 
it not time to put an end to such scenes 
of atrocity? Ble id was flowing still; 
even now was not Rathcormae red with 
human gore? Hedid not mean to can- 
vass the merits of that melancholy event, 


which was under process of Jegal inquiry ; 





etek ae Yoo 


: 


A 
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but two magistrates who were implicated 
in the matter had presided over the in- 
vestigation. A poor woman was ex- 
amined. Had hon. Members read her 
statement? The mother was with her son 
in the morning. After the affray she went 
out to look her son. ‘The first body 
she turned over she shouted for joy. 
Why?’ Because human blood 
spilled? Because the life of human 
creature had been sacrificed ? Ah! no; but 
because it happened not to have been 
her son. She had a similar shout 
of joy, looking in the countenance of the 
second murdered man; but the third was 
her son; from that moment her eye-balls 
became as coals of fire, and she bad not 
shed a single tear. That woman’s tears 
had not yet began to flow. When was she 
to have redress? She was to have no re- 
dress; and the cause of her woe, the grand 
evil, was still to remain in Ireland. They 
were still to ment ep the old com 
giving new a 


principle, 


cts of liament, but no new 


no new eis unknown to their 


had been | 


{ COMMONS} 





| they were Catholic acres. 





lit, but only in order 


predecessors, and leaving all the evils of | 


the tithe system substantially untouched, 
and in full operation. What did it signify 
whether the designation was tithe, or 
tithe-composition, or land-tax, or rent- 
charge, magical as names were supposed 
be? Would that verbal magic do 
away with the intolerab 
injustice, of the impost so obnoxious in 
itself? What, then, he again demanded, 
was the benefit derived from the present 
plan, superior to that presented at the 
close of last Session, 
and the House of Co 
selves to a new principle ( 
advert to the composition. ‘Th 
were to pay 75/. per cent ; but they were 
to recover it from their tenants ; and would 
the people of Ireland be quieted merely 
because the tithe had changed its name to 
that of a land-tax? They knew how it 
was to be applied; and would that satisfy 
them? Would the evil not still remain in 
all its foree—the stinging curse with all 
its poison and all its power? ‘The right 
hon, and gallant Gentleman had treated 
them toa calculation with respect to the 
proportionate number of acres held re- 
spectively by the Protesta nts oe Ca- 
tholics of Ireland; butvas it to be found 
in any Parliamentary Return ? No: it was 
merely a calculation made by some of the 
Boytons and O’Sullivans, in their pere- 
grinations in England, and yet that was 


interminable 


when the Ministe: 
ns pledged 

He would next 

e landlords 
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gravely quoted as a document on which 
they were called on solemnly to legislate. 
But how were the calculations made ? 
Why, on the fee simple, to be sure. 
Why, he could mention a noble Lord 
whose large estates were let in perpetuit 
to nine-tenths Catholics; and in that case, 
even they were set down as Protestant 
acres in the calculation, although prac- 
tically, and to all intents and purposes, 
Hle stated this 
merely for the purpose of demonstrating 
on what slender and untenable grounds 
the Government were now proceeding. A 
long discussion had taken place relative to 
the grant of the million. When that had 
been proposed, he called on the House of 
Commons not to vote it, if they ever ex- 
pected to be re-paid. The right hon. 
Baronet, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, asked, whether he was prepared to 
call for its re-payment ? Ile was not. He 
thought, as they were so fond of mis 
[reland, me ought to pay foi 
peace fo. 

vould not be too dear a pur- 
y could even take thereby on 
step, howsoever trifling or tardy, towards 
of Ireland, as the House was 
disposed to do when it voted it ; but there 
was no reason why it should be thrown 
away for nothing. The people of England 
should not pay so large an amount, while 
the people of Ireland got no real compen 
sation or advantage from it. There had 
been a great deal of rallying on some Irish 
Members, by 


,° ] i ’ 
ol the Hou 


eroverning 
to procul 
Ireland. It 
Ae -c T 
chase, li to 


ie 
the good 


those who, on the other side 
se, professed to have great 
‘espect for pei 
who had no political feeling 
whatever—no, not they; who had all th 

of the Quaker, who, 


esteem for property, and 


sonal nehts, 


meek forbearance 
when attacked by the mad dog, protested 
that he would only pat it on the head, and 
cry, * Mad dog, mad dog.” It was said 
that many clergymen had not accepted 
the million; but who advised them not to 
accept it? and what had been the conse- 
quence? Would the murder at Rath- 
cormac have happened, if the million had 
been accepted? Perhaps it might; but 
would that of Tahana have occurred, had 
the Rev. Mr. Locke taken his share of it ? 
Was it not time, then, that a Bill should 
be brought into that House promising to 
[reland a termination of that system which 
hitherto had been its baneful curse— 
which it had hitherto resisted, and which 
unfortunately it was still determined, in all 
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probability, judging from the past seventy- | pounds pe! nt t¢ 
six years, to resist (every experiment} owners of the f 1 t] ext to t 
having been tried, except that of altering} and by them in tu n 
the principle—everything that force, every them, without the possi Her] of 
thing that legislation, everything that the | finding wthine but tl 
hocus-pocus of changing names could do, | passive resistance to pre\ th from 
having been done)—were they not yet | levyi t| nt LOO! 
prepared to alleviate the real substantia! 
grievance of that unhappy country, by | ciently rolled. 1 
declaring that a Catholic people should | Men I 
not be called on to support a sinecure | Stan , proposed wl 
Church, from which they deriv d no sni- 
ritual instruction? The right hon. B 
ronet, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | order of cottagers from t 
would do him the justice to remember | titl mposition alt 
that he (Mr. O’Connell) had never in that | had | 
House advocated the opinion that existing | an t, 250,000 from ¢ 

1} : 

1 

| 





interests should be disrezarded. He was] I 


sorry to say, that the disposition manifested | had it gis 
by the most violent opponents of the tithe | tra 
system in that Hous to : the | ‘Tl j : 


granting full compensation to present 

cumbents, durine their lives, had not been | still ted 

met by a proper and graceful sy 

ciprocity on the pat f the clere i 
; 


no matter how they mieht have misecon 
ducted themselves, the principle 


i ‘ 
mained the same, and | was still ft Y 
rly , , ‘ul mmMpensation fi | } 
giving them full compensat for 


life interests, lookin , only to the a pro- | tnt 


' 


priation of the surplus as sinecures fell in, | M 

and as pre sent lives dropp¢ d oft. Th iit 

right hon. Reeorder had indulged a 1} w! {| 
deal in a most amusing and ingentous dis- | 

quisition on the principle of secula 

Ecclesiastical property in lrelar and | 

eravely areued, that because the Consoli- 
dated Fund interfered in the former Bill 

to make up deficiencies, which it 


in the present, the deficiencies now | 
to be made up out of the P rpetuity Fund ure | 
in the former case there was an end of | to 


spirituality, and, therefore, secularization, | that cou 
which was all very well in the way of | of better days for | in 
scholastic amusement, but would never do | and if the Hou 

for the people of Ircland. They would 
come round to the principle; would Go- | pria , it would | vain f 
vernment recognize that principle? No, | the pacification 1 welfa 

they could not afford to dispense with a} Colonel ¢ 

party which in Ireland was now rampantly | sons f 
triumphant. He supposed the newspapers | Governn 

told them falsely of human blood having | those 
been shed in Enniskillen, and the slauchter | | r D 
within a few days of sixty-seven indivi- | doin injustice t 
duals; but they did not tell them erro- | for Dul had 
neously of party processions in that part cles y, who | Cri 2 
of the country. It was to sustain that | seri f misfor 

party, that Ministers were still to perse- | their forbearance. He enti Dy t 
vere in their present course. Seventy-five } of that determination of the Government 
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not to divert Ecclesiastical revenues from 


Tithes 


Ecclesiastical purposes. The reiterated 
assertions of the right hon. Baronet, as 
well as the details of the measure now be- 
fore the House, equally assured him that 
the right hon. Baronet would never suffer 
under the imputation of assisting in such 
an injustice. The right hon. Baronet 
would never look on, and allow Bills to 


pass that Housedesigned for the robbery of | 
. a . ‘ ! 
one party without any satisfaction being 


given to the other. The present Bill did 
ample justice to the clergy, secured a 


present income to the present incumbents, | 


and did as much as could be done with- 
out producing irritation. 
would also have the effect of promoting 
the general tranquillity. He was happy 
and proud to bear testimony to the ad- 
mirable conduct of the great body of the 
anded proprietors of Ireland with respect 
to their efforts to give effect to the Bill 
of the noble Lord the member for Lanca- 
shire, by taking the payment of the tithes 
on themselves. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin had said that the 
landlords would avail themselves of the 
reduction which the present measure 
offered, and would not extend it to their 
tenantry ; but there never was a greater 
calumny uttered. It was of a piece with 
all others uttered by the hon. and learned 
Member when he had a purpose, party or 
personal, to serve. The hon. and learned 
Member thought he could do with the 
present measure as he had done with the 
Jast—thrust it down the throat of the 


Government ; but he would find himself 
greatly mistaken, because the measure of | 
the Government was a sound measure in| 


principle, while that which the hon. 


Member passed through the House last | 


Session was no better than a protested 
Bill. If the former had passed through 
the other branches of the Legislature he 
was of opinion that the Minister would 
have to come down to the House and 
congratulate the country on the retro- 
gression of Christianity, for the very name 
of religion would, by its operation, be 
erased from the land. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin took credit to 
himself for supporting the advance to the 


clergy in the last Session, and defending | 


their interests in the#present debate ; 
but what the hon. and learned Member 
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He believed it | 
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it by his pretended efforts to stifle it. He 

| would delude the clergy and deceive the 
| people ; but the present measure prevented 
his doing either. Therefore, no greater 
advantage could have been conferred on 
the country than the rejection of the Bill 
of the last Session, which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had assisted in licking 
into the shape it bore at the time of its 
passing that House. There never was a 
more judicious exercise of power than 
| that by which the House of Lords threw 
out the Tithe Bill of last Session. With 
respect to the remission of the 670,000/. 
| due to the country by the clergy, and the 
appropriation of the remaining 330,000/. 
to the uses of that body, he (Colonel 
Conolly) felt bound to say that he fully 
concurred in the principle which dictated 
it. He thought it was imperative on the 
House to do so, as by granting it origi- 
nally a lawless spirit had been fostered 
and encouraged in Ireland. Iaving by 
| this indirect means deprived the clergy of 
their incomes, in common justice the 
House was bound not to enforce the pay- 
ment of the relief it had tendered to them. 
| The resolution before the House had, he 
believed, the suppression of agitation in 
Ireland for its object; it should therefore 
have his best support. If it should re- 
ceive the sanction of the clergy and be 
embraced by the landlords, as he had no 
doubt it would, the virus would be taken 
from agitation, and the power of doing 
mischief from the demagogue. By its 
means the Protestant clergyman would 
be relieved from the painful task of look- 
ing for his income to the pauper Roman 
Catholic, because it would be secured to 
him without trouble, and withont un- 
seemly collision with his flock. He was 
| quite sure that had the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Member become the law, 
property in the first instance, and life 
afterwards, would have been deprived of 
all security in Ireland, 

Mr. Charles Wood wished to know 
whether he understood the right hon. 
Baronet rightly, that the second Resolu- 
tion would not be pressed, and that the 
first only would be put pro forméd, in 
order to enable the Government to bring 
in the Bill ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
| he did not mean to call on the House 








} 
| 
' 








did was for the purposes of delusion, and | without notice to aflirm to-night the re- 


to create fresh cause of excitement. 


He | solution, to the effect that the sum of 


first kindled a flame, and then increased | 630,000/, should be remitted, and the 
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340,000/. remaining of the 1,000,000/. | 
should go to make up the arrears due to 
the clergy last year. Certainly he did not 
mean to abandon it, considering it, in fact, 
essential to the success of the whole 
measure, and therefore, although he 
should not press it now, he should take 
some other opportunity of calling on the 
House to affirm that proposition. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said that origi- 
nally the Resolutions did not contain that 
provision with respect to the remission of | 
the quinquennial instalments, and the 
grant of the remaining part of the mil- 
lion towards the arrears of last year, but 
it had been considered better to introduce 
it in order to give the House a more 
complete idea of the plan which Ministers 
had in contemplation. In fact the second 
Resolution was only added that afternoon, 
after entering the House. 

Mr. Charles Wood was satisfied with 
the explanation ; and on the understand- 
ing that passing the first Resolution did 
not pledge them to redemption, but 
merely to furnish the groundwork for the 
introduction of the Bill, he must say the 
House would not be discharging its duty 
if it did not permit the introduction of 
the measure, in order that they might 
have an opportunity of forming a correct 
judgment on its principle and details. But 
with respect to the second Resolution, he 
must hear a great deal more of the im- 
possibility of the clergy repaying the mil- 
lion, before he consented to charge his 
constituents and the people of England 


{Marcu 20} 





with the payment of so large a sum, 
When it had been voted, they were given 
to understand that it should certainly be | 
repaid, In his apprehension, nothing 
could be more evident than that from 
some fund or other they were entitled to 
look for the repayment of that money. 
There never had occurred the slightest 
circumstance which could at all warrant 
an assumption to the contrary. He would 
not then enter into the general question of 
the Irish Church, or the propositions 
which had in the last or the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament been made with a view 
toa Tithe Bill. To enter upon the wide 
field of such a discussion was not then 
his intention, but he could not refrain 
altogether from saying that it afforded 
him much pleasure to learn that it was 
the intention of his noble Friend (Lord 
John Russell), very speedily to make a 
proposition to Parliament with the desigu 
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of settling the appropriation question ; 
for, looking, as he must, at the two ques- 
tions as inseparably connected, the one 
with the other, he despaired of seeing any 
satisfactory adjustment of 7 unless 
both were finally disposed « In his 
opinion, it would be a impossible 
to do otherwise than settle both questions 
at one and the same time. According to 
the Resolutions then before the Com- 
mittee, the proceeds derivable from tithe 
compositions were to be invested in lands. 
Now, he was sure the Committee would 
acree with him, that that mode of invest- 
ment, and the subsequent appropriation 
of these proceeds, involved vital questions, 
which no consideration—at least, none 
that he had heard urged-—ought to induce 
the House to entertain without ample notice 
and detailed explanation. The state of 
the Tithe Question and the condition of 
ireland were already before the House. 
Every effort to collect tithes had been 
tried, and tried in vain. Every device, 
civil and military, had been resorted to,— 
but force and persuasion were alike un- 
successful? Need he add the expression 
of his full conviction, that unless the in- 
tentions of his Majesty's Government re- 
specting appropriation were fully deve- 
loped, it would be utterly useless to 
proceed further ? From the pauper 
tenantry of Ireland they could obtain no 
payments; for the suffering Church of 
Ireland they could procure no benefits. 
It would be mischievous as it would 
be vain to trifle any longer with the con- 
dition of Ireland, or to postpone the final 
settlement of a question so urgent as that 
of tithes. Into a discussion of the merits 
that question it was, as he already 
said, not then his intention to enter. He 
merely wished to e xpress thus emphatically 
to the House the opinion which he could 
not help entertaining, but beyond that he 
did not, under existing circumstances, 
think it expedient to go, and therefore, 
for the present, he should offer no further 
opposition to the proceeding before the 
House. 

Mr. Littleton was unwilling that such a 
Resolution as that then in the hands of 
the Chairman should be disposed of with- 
out his availing himself of the opportunity 
then presented of expressing his opinion 
as to the present situation of the Tithe 
Question. One opinion he certainly did 
entertain, that for a time at least, the 
judgment of the House ought to be sus- 


as 
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pended, in order to allow hon. 
time to have the measure of the present 
Session, and of the present Ministry, 
placed in juxta position, or at least fairly 
compared, with that of the last year and 
the former Government. Under protest 
then, and reserving to himself the privi- 
lege individually of uttering the mono- 
syllable “no, ’ ‘he should not feel called 
upon to offer any opposition beyond that 
to the passing of the first resolution; and 
he had the less hesitation in determining 
to adopt such a course, when he perceived, 
as he did with some satisfaction, that the 
right hon. Baronet opposite was not indis- 
posed to give up for the present the rest 
of the proposed resolutions. He had 
now a few words to say on the subject of 
the loan to the cl rey ‘of the Established 
Church in Treland—a subject respecting 
which he must be dinate to observe there 
had been opinions expressed which were 
not at all warranted by the facts connected 
with the grant of 1,000,000/7, In the 
first place, he did not for a single moment 
hesitate to affirm that if the late Govern- 
ment had remained in office, a considera- 
ble portion of that loan would have been 
repaid. The clergy had not only from 
the outset formed the intention, but had 
since continued to entertain the intention, 
of repaying that loan, and several of them 
had given full proof of the sincerity and 
good faith with which they were dis :posed 
to discharge the obligations they had con- 
tracted with the Government. But apart 
from any expectations which might be 
formed on the subject—and to his know 

ledge such expectations were well founded | 
—this fact was to be borne in mind, that 
several of the clergy who had obtained 
the advance from Government, had, in 
right thereof, recovered a considerable 
number of the instalments from the 
occupying tenant. ‘Thus they were put in 
possession, not only of the loan, but of 
the sums designed for its repayment. If 
his information were correct, as he felt 
perfectly assured it was, he called upon 
hon. Members to say how they could re- 
concile it to their views of public duty, or 
even of common justice, to assent to a 
set of propositions intended not only to 
relieve all parti ikers of this loan from any 
obligation of repaymen®, but to enable 


Members 


those who had possessed themselves of 
the funds which were to supply the means 
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of payment to retain possession of those 
funds in addition to the shares they had | 
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obtained of the loan itself, thus as it were 
giving them the advantage of a double 
loan, or rather gift. There was a point 
remaining upon which he thought it neces- 
sary to make a single remark. Some 
hon. Members had thought it right to in- 
stitute a comparison between the mea- 
sures of the late and the present Govern- 
ments on the subject of tithes. Of such 
comparison he should be the last in the 
world to complain; on the contrary, he 
desired a comparison, but his wish was, 
that it should be fairly instituted. Now, 
nothing could be more unjust towards the 
late Ministers than to compare their Bill 
of February with the measure then before 
the House. Justice required that they 
should be judged by the proposition which 
they submitted to the House in the month 
of Aucust following. The matured and 
amended measure was that by which they 
desired to stand or fall in the estimation 
of the House. Of the measure of August 
he might, at least, be allowed to say, that 
it consulted the wishes, the interests, and 
the feelings of the landlords, and it com- 
pletely in his opinion, closed the Tithe 
Question, He had previously stated that 
he should not oppose the first Resolution, 
and under protest, as he before said, he 
should not divide the House. 

Mr. Hume began by saying, that he was 
most anxious to call the attention of the 
House to the course which, at the re- 
commendation of his si be Minis 
ters, they were then pursuing, or rather, 
he should say, endeavouring ‘to pursue, 
for, in his judgm nt, it was utterly and 
totally impossible thi ¢ they could continue 
to proceed in that manner. He would 
earnestly request of hon. Members to look 
at the question before them, which in 
truth resolved itself into two questions— 
that of Irish tithes, and of the sum of 
1,000,0002. granted to the clergy of the 
Established Church in Ireland. The most 
material point to be looked to in the first 
instance was the grant of 1,000,000J, 
That sum was voted in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and the Act under 
which it was given to the clergy enact- 
ed that the million should be repaid 
into the treasury. He presumed, then, 
that it must be perfectly clear to every 
Member in that House, that to vote away 
the right to repayment would be in total 
contradiction of the Act of last Session, 
and he must take leave to say, that that 
was the first occasion upon which a sum 
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of a million was voted away in that 
House without notice—without the least 
intimation of any such design being in the 
contemplation of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was bad enough at any time to 
vote away a million of the public money, 
but to do so without notice, was a thing 
unprecedented, and in every point of view 
in which it could be considered, calling 


for determined resistance on the part of | 


every independent Member of that House. 
He would beg of those Members who had 
a sincere and earnest to pro- 
tect the public purse just to direct their 
attention fairly and impartially to the 
proposal made from the other side of the 
House. It was, that one of the Resolu- 
tions was to be agreed to pro forma, and 
the other allowed to stand over for some 


desire 


time. Ifit were really the fact, that the 
proceeding amounted to nothing more than 
a mere pro forma proceeding, why might 


they not as well agree to all the Resolu- 
tions pro forma, and let not the be 
concluded ‘ them. 
Many were of opinion that the one could 
not be taken without the other, and many, 
he hoped and believed, thought with him, 
that neither should be affirmed by the 
Representatives of the people; but 
truth was so plain that he could not fora 
moment Suppose it necess ry to end 
to render it more evident—namely, that 
the public money, to the amount of 
million, should not be d away with- 
out notice at least. Let the House only 
fix its attention 


Ministers. They 


Tlouse 


as respected any of 
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House with two Resolutions ; they find] 
Members not quite so accommodating 


as they expected, and though at 
according to their representation, the 
| 
two Resolutions were perfectly insepa- 
rable,—the one, as_ they said, could on 
no account aud by no manner of means 
be given up—the connexion subsisting, 
or supposed to subsist, between those 
Resolutions being indispensable. He 
said, supposed to exist, for as the matter 
turned out, it proved to be mere suppo- 
sition; hence, as soon as the right hon. 
Baronet found the House at all indisposed 
to entertain the Motion in its fullest extent, 
he turned round and professed himself 
perfectly willing to put off to another op- 
portunity the latter portion of his Resolu- 
tions, hoping, 
House—one containing a greater number 


of his supporters—~he might be able to| Members to agree to the proposition of 


perhaps, that with a fuller | 


1irst, | 
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carry his Motion in all its fulness. 
What was the « bject of the present 
Bill ? It was said, “ to give peace to 
Ireland.” Peace to Ireland! Did any 
man in his senses expect, that peace 


could be given to Ireland, so long as 
the question of appropriation remained 
unsettled? He beli thi 

impartial rent n 
community who thot 

that appropriation constitutec 
whi qu stion—then ) have 
separate proceedings ? The reason was 
but too plain—the right hon. Baronet felt 
that he could not carry the whole pro- 
position, and accordingly resolved upon 
any terms to carry as much of his Motion 
as he possibly could, and le: to the 
future chances of fortune, the hope of get 
tine through with the remainder of it. 


was not 
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almost the 
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Was that the way in which the business 
of the House ought to be carried on? 
Ile felt almost assured, that the majority 
of th Memb present we uld agre 
with him, that they ought to adjourn the 
further consideration of the question toa 
future day. He persuaded himself that 
when the right hon. Baronet reflected 
upon the situation in which he and th 


Government st od, as well as that in which 


| 
llouse was placed, he would feel that 
he ought not to press the Motion further. 


the 


He called upon the Government to be 
consistent, to let the whol que stion stand 
over, and upon proper notice, bring ina 
Bill embracing the whol but not in that 
way tft introduc r Bill, ne for one 
halt v for the Let the Hous 
only | at t l onsisteney of all thi 

He S ld not att pt to follow the 
richt hor and learned Member it 

Dublin University through all his d 

tails, though some of them displayed 
in a very unexpected light the melan 


choly changes of 0} which had 
aken place amongst the Members of that 
House. He could 
how it was possible that in one short 
year mighty an alteration should 
have taken place. The House had been 
fa ied harangue, the 
which 
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scarcely conceive, 
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voured with a lengthei 
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‘hangoe of opinion—a change for which no 
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aspect to affairs. In order to induce hon, 
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the Government, it was said will you not 
make a temporary sacrifice for the sake 
of the peace of Ireland? Certainly, he 
should be perfectly ready to make almost 
any sacrifice that would tend to the peace 
of that unhappy and divided country; 
but what assurance could he receive that 
a concession of all that Ministers asked 
would have the effect of giving peace to 
Ireland? But it was said, or it night be 
said, that, if the Ministers of the Crown 
were satisfied with it, it ought not to 
be refused. The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government might be satis- 
fied with half, but would the House be 
satisfied ? Would the country be satis- 
fied? For consistency sake he entreated 
them not to entertain such a_proposi- 
tion. It was to him a matter of the 
utmost wonder, that the men now in- 
vested with the confidence of the Crown 
could forget the principles for which they 
so strenuously contended in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament. ‘The inconsistency 
generally of those hon. Members who 
supported the Resolutions, did appear to 
him most unaccountable. He could not 
conceive how men of honour could con- 
tend in one year for principles the most 
plain and intelligible, and in the next, 
without any change of circumstances, 
maintain the direct contrary. In justice 
to the character of their proceedings, and 


in common fairness to such Members of | 


the present Parliament as had not seats 
in the last, he entreated the House not to 
yield itself to the advice and recommen- 
dations of the right hon. Baronet, who, in 
nominally obtaining half, would virtually 
accomplish the whole of that at which he 
aimed. On the 30th of March the ques- 
tion—he might add the whole question— 
of the Church would come under the 
consideration of the House; the present 
Resolutions might, he thought, be advan- 
tageously postponed till the 2nd_ of 
April; a ballot, as he understood, was 
fixed for the 3rd; The question with the 
House now was, whether they would pro- 
ceed to a division on the question before 
them, or would they agree to an adjourn- 
ment. He understood, that according 
to the forms of Parliament he could not 
propose an adjournment, but the proper 
mode of proceeding was to move that 
the Chairman do report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again, and a Motion 
to that effect he then begged leave to 
submit, 
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| the character of a man of honour ? 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he should certainly take the sense of the 
House upon the first of the Resolutions 
for the purpose of obtaining in that 
form permission to bring in the Bill 
which his right hon. and gallant Friend 
sought to introduce. By the affirmation 
of that Resolution, the House would have 
an opportunity afforded it of comparing 
the measures of the last year and of the 
present, and of judging between them. By 
voting for that Resolution, no hon. Mem- 
ber would be in the least degree committed 
to the principle of the Bill; and as to the 
second point to which attention had been 
so emphatically called, it was only neces- 
sary for him to observe, that if any Gen- 
tleman complained of being taken by sur- 
prise, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) should feel no shame in giving way, 
in order to accommodate himself in that 
respect to the feelings of Members, and 
to remove the slightest shadow of ground 
for disapprobation. Before he sat down, 
it was necessary that he should ask one 
question of the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex. ‘* Does the hon. Member, (said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) mean to 
say, that my conduct in reference to this 
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question was not that of a man of ho- 


nour ¢” 

Mr. Hume: I said, had 1 been in the 
situation of the right hon. Baronet, | 
should not have acted as he has done. 
According to my idea of a man of honour, 
he should not take up and support a mea- 
sure of which, in similar circumstances, 
he had been the strenuous opponent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Does the hon. Member mean to say, 
that | have acted in a manner inconsis- 
tent with the character of a man of ho- 
nour? He knows the nature of the ques- 
tion—he knows the course I took on 
the former oceasion—that which I have 
pursued on the present, is of course be- 
fore him. Does he mean to say, that I 
have acted in a manner inconsistent with 
Does 


| he mean to apply the language he has used 








to me ? 

Mr. Hume: I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that as a political man, I should not 
have adopted the same conduct as that of 
the right hon. Baronet. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 1do 
not want a hypothetical answer, | put a 
plain question to the hon, Member for 
Middlesex, 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson rose to order. He 
was sure that no reflection was intended to 
be cast upon the character of the right hon. 
Baronet. He could say that for nine 
years that he had sat in that House, he had 
seen nothing dishonourable in the conduct 
of the right hon. Baronet. With regard to 
the subject before the House,bestowing upon 
thequestion underconsideration the best at- 
tention which, in so short a space of time, 
it was in his power to bestow, he felt that 
he should best discharge his duty to his 
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constituents by voting for the Motion of 


the hon. Member for Middlesex. He pro- 
fessed himself utterly and totally at a loss 
to comprehend how the House could think 
of affirming one resolution, and imagin- 
ing itself free from the binding effect of the 
other. The first Resolution was completely 
conclusive of the principle. It would tend 
to’ create not merely a rent-charge upon 
the land, but an appropriation of the issues 
and profits to the uses of the clergy. For 
these reasons, then, he felt bound to enter 
his most solemn protest against any pro- 
position which went to conclude, as he 
conceived this did, the question of appro- 
priation. He hoped, then, that the right 
hon. Baronet would not urge them to come 
to any decision upon the question that 
night, but that at a future time, and after 
due notice, the question might be again 
brought under their consideration. 

Mr. Shiel observed, that it had been 
argued on the other side, that the mere 
affirming of the Resolution would be no- 
thing more than a pro formd proceeding, 
but he contended, that the Resolution had 
a binding or stringent effect, or none at 
all. The hon. Member, therefore, who 
said, that the House was taken by surprise, 
did not certainly go beyond the truth. 
The effect of the Resolution, if agreed to, 
would pledge the House to fixing on the 
tenant in fee a rent-charge equivalent to 
the Tithe. Secondly, its effect would be 
to create a distinct abatement from the 
gross tithes of twenty-five per cent. 
their object was to obtain assent to a reso- 
lution merely with a view of rendering it 
the basis of a bill, what would be easier 
than to propose one general motion, de- 
claring, that it is expedient that in future 


there should be a rent-charge in lieu of 


of tithes? Would not that form a sufi- 
cient basis for any bill which it would be 
necessary to introduce? The Resolution 


also went to declare that the proceeds of 


those Tithes, or composition for tithes, 
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}should be invested in land or otherwise. 
| Would not that be a resolution binding 
| the House to a particular course of action ; 
}and ought they not to pause before they 
committed themselves to anything so spe- 
cific. Besides, they ought to oppose the 
principle of proceeding with questions so 
important otherwise than upon due notice, 
and of the present measure, it must be 
admitted, that there was no other notice 
than that which appeared in The Times 
newspaper of this morning. He wished, 
before he proceeded further, to inquire of 
the right hon. and gallant General oppo- 
site, whether or not it was intended under 
the proposed measure, that the clergy, in de- 
fault of payment of the composition, should 
sue the owner of the land, or that suits so 
occasioned should be carried on through 
the medium of the Commissioners. 

Sir ITenry Hardinge said, that the 
clergy would apply for the amount of the 
composition in the first instance, and in 
default of payment, they would call upon 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to in- 
terfere—thus the clergy would no longer 
be the litigating parties. 

Mr. Sheil inquired if the clergy were 
not, in the first instance, to collect the 
Tithes? He concluded, that it would be 
so, and upon that ground alone he should 
oppose the Motion; for he entertained 
not a shadow of doubt that the proper 
course would be to settle the question of 
appropriation, and not present the second 
Resolution to the House till afterwards. 
As to affecting that the adoption of the 
Resolution would be merely pro formd, 
it was quite idle—the Resolutions, if once 
agreed to, would afterwards greatly em- 
barrass the House, and he, therefore, en- 
treated them to pause before they came to 
a vote. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn said, he wished 
to make a few observations, but assured 
the House, at the same time, that he would 
not enter upon the general question. Loud 
and emphatic objections had been urged 
against his right hon. Friend for bringing 
furward the present Motion without due 
notice. Surely, it must be in the recol- 
lection of hon. Members, that it was the 
every day practice of the House to adopt 
resolutions in Committee as preliminary 
to the introduction of bills; in fact, it was 
required by the orders of the House that 
a proceeding in that form should be 
adopted. Some hon. Member alleged that 
they were incompetent to discuss such a 


| 
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question by reason of want of notice—was 
it in the nature of things that there could 
be notice of a resolution preliminary to the 
introduction of Bill? The hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary had con- 
tended that they ought to have confined 
themselves toa more simple, formal, gene- 
ral resolution—for example, that it was 
expedient to regulate lithes. Why, what 
would that hon. and learned Me saber have 
said if such a course, as he himself recom- 
mended, had been pursued by the Govern- 
ment? He, or some other Member on 
his side of the Ilouse, would immediately 
have exclaimed, what is the meaning of 
all this? Why all this mystery and 
secrecy? Do you ask us to vote in the 
dark? We will not lend ourselves to this 
blind legislation. That very mode of pro- 
ceeding, now so unsparingly condemned, 
would then be held up as the model ac- 
cording to which Government should have 
shaped its conduct; but now, when hon. 
Members had the Resolution before them 
in due form, and in strict accordance with 
the practice of the House, they turned 
round and brought the accusation of there 
being no sufficient notice, and thereupon 
founded an unfair charge, which rested on 
the plea of their having deviated from the 
practice pursued with respect to othe 
Bills, when, in point of fact, the whole of 
their conduct was in close accordance with 
that practice. He could not help observ- 
ing, that some hon. Members who, gene- 
rally agreed in opinion with the last 
speaker, had lauded the Bill brought in 
during the last Session by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Staffordshire, 
and held up to imitation the manner in 
which that Bill had been introduced. It 
happened to be the case with respect to 
that measure, that the mode of its intro- 
duction was precisely the same as that of 
the present. The right hon. Member for 
Staflordshire, before the introduction of 
his Bill, brought down a resolution not, 
perhaps, extending to the same length as 
the present, but, practically speaking, the 
forms observed upon both occasions were 
alike. That Resolution went to create a 
rent-charge redeemable, and declared that 
the produce of the tithe compositions 
should be invested in land or other 
securities, and the incgme thence arising 
to be applied to the indemnification of the 
owners of tithes. When that Resolution 
was brought forward there was nothing in 
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that was not full of virtue and propriety ; 
but to call for anything of the same sort 
in the present year was, in their opinion, 
quite monstrous. As to the second Reso- 
lution, he might be allowed to say, in 
reply to the observations of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, that the reason it was 
so readily given up, arose from no othet 
consideration than that some doubts were 
entertained as to its being necessary at all 
in point of form, ‘There certainly was an 
intention to introduce some provision ot 
that sort in the Bill, and though that por- 
tion of it was, in some degree, in the shape 
of a money grant, the consideration of it 
might, without impropriety, be postponed. 
He had only to add, that the mode in 
which the proceeding had been brought 
forward was a mode adopted in conformity 
to the ordinary forms of the House; and 
in calling upon hon. Members to support 
that Resolution, nothing could be furthe 
from his mind, and from the minds of his 
right hon. Friends, than to induce Mem 
bers to do anything which could have the 
effect of pledging them to the principles 
or the details of any Bill. The promoters 
of the intended measure had taken the 
only course they were at liberty to take, 
and he trusted that, upon examination, 
every fair and impartial man would sav it 
was a course consistent with their forme: 
professions, and with their publiccharacters 
and duties. 

Mr. Harvey said, it was most important 
that hon. Members should understand, that 
in affirming the present motion,—one on 
either of the Resolutions,—-they committed 
themselves, beyond all possibility of ques- 
tion, to that which constituted the essen- 
tial principle of the measure. The right 
hon. Baronet, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had assured them that he did 
not mean to entrap Members into recog- 
nizing by the proceedings of that House, 
or embodying in any resolution whatever 
objects which, when they came down to 
that House, had never entered into then 
contemplation. He believed the right hon. 
Baronet to be perfectly sincere then, but 
it was not the interpretation which the 
King’s Minister might then put upon thei 
vote that Members had to consider in dis 
posing of the present question, it was the 
1ature and extent of the construction 
which, at any time, might be put upon 
that resolution. To aftirm the first Resolu- 
tion was consenting to the introduction of 
the Bill, and to some extent that was a 
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recognition of its principle. If, however, 
there was a distinct understanding that 
the Bill might be brought in, without the 
act of its introduction, in any respect com- 
mitting the Members who might | 
tacitly assent to it, he did not apprehend 


there would be many present who would 


even 





withhold their votes. But let it not be | 
forgotten that the extinction of tithes, not | 
only i in Ireland, but their extinction in | j 
England too, was an object most earnestly 
sought after by many Members of that 
House; and if they agreed to entertain th 
present proposition, they could not, per- | 
haps, free their minds from the < apprehen- 
sion, that they wer prematurely eiving | 
their consent to a principle, the nature | 
and extent of which had not been fairly | 
brought: before them. If no more than | 
mere introduction of a Bill were really | 
intended, it might be all very well; but | 
in that incipient state of the measure, they | 
should be on their guard against pledging 
themselves to any greater extent. In his 


apprehension, the Resolution would pledge 
them, if they adopted it, to three several 


principles,—in the first place, that tithes 


ought to be compounded for at a rate of 


twenty-five per cent. below their actual 
value. It certainly was insomuch better 
than the former Bill, that whereas that 


took off forty per cent., the present abated 
only twenty-five, but he was averse from 
both, and had not given, nor should h 
give, his consent to either. He opposed 
the former Bill, as he did the present 


since, as he considered tithes 
he would 


Resolution, 
public property, 
landlords to aid carrying the arrang 

ment into effect. The second ouiatinle, 
if adopted, would have the effect of plac- 
ing 500,000/. at the disposal of the clergy 


over and above the thousands of acres of 


land, of which they were already possessed. 
Was the House 
the accumulation of such an amount 
property in such hands? Did they f 
the wisdom, since sanctioned by the result, 
which dictated the Mortmain Act? Would 
they despite the warning and example of 
their ancestors, thoughtlessly increase the 
pecuniary resources and territorial pos- 
sessions of the Church? ‘Thirdly, unless 
the construction of the Resolution were 
exceedingly overstrained, the rent-charge 
intended to be created upon the land 
would be rendered applicable at all times 
to the same purposes those to which 
it was at present applied. He hoped, then, 


of 
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hat the House would not allow 


inveigled into the adoption of such 
a resolution ; and he called upon the Com- 
mittee to ponder well before they deter- 
mined on recognizing the principle of the 
lution, If they did so, they might 
’ occa to regret it hereafter when 
it would be » late 
Mr. Ward As the sense of the ma- 
jority oO} the .ious ms to be decidedly 
against the principle involve { in the Re. 
solutions before ti [louse with re Spt ct to 
the future appropriation of Church-pro 
rty in Ireland. I feel strongly inclined 
) te for t Motion for adjournment 
proposed by Member for Middle 
ex; but if the. n. Gentleman will 
go t] Hon aistine tration that 
| he asks for is permission t ibmit the 
letails of tl Bill hy Hou nout 
‘ 
pledging hon. Meml to the principl 
yntained in the Resolutior 1 do not 
hesitate to say that I wish see the 
measure of his Majesty’s Government 
submitted to the consideration of Parhia- 


ment, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied: I have already distinctly stated 
that I cannot expect that any hon. Gen- 
tleman should, by permitting the Resolu- 
tions to pass, he deprived of the power of 


amending in any part, or altering alto 
gether, the Bill which my right hon. and 

llant Friend will introduce to the notice 
{4 Hlouse. The Resolutions merely 
embody the views of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment with re Spe et to the mi asure 
which it Is our Intention to submit to the 


consideration of Parliament. I would 
bea to remind the House, that a Resolu- 
tion of an exactly similar nature to that 
now proposed was submitted to the House 
at the commencement of the last Session, 
upon the division on which occasion the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Littleton) 
was teller. Surely, then, itis equally un- 
fair to debar us from submitting these 
Resolutions as the ground-work of the 
measure which it is our intention to bring 
forward, as it would be to deprive any 


hon. Member of the 


powel 
and determining upon the 


troduced, simply because he 
to the passing of the 

Mr. Ward considered himself justified, 
from the explanation of the right hon 
Gentleman, in concluding that, by giving 
vote for those Resolutions, he should 
not be precluded from giving the fullest 


of considering 
Bill when in- 
now assented 


Resolutions. 


SC 


his 
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consideration to the principle involved in 
the Bill, and he would not, upon the simple 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
offer any opposition to the bringing in the 
Bill. He did not intend on that occasion 
to go into any details of the question 
which had been so frequently alluded to 
in the course of the discussion; but he 
could not help noticing one or two points 
to which he thought he was warranted in 
calling the attention of the House. In 
the first place, he thought it a subject for 
congratulation that the Members of a 
Government which had come into power 
upon the principle of making no conces- 
sions to popular Opinion, and upon an 
expressed determination to maintain in- 
violate the rights of the Church in both 
England and Ireland, had that night de- 
clared, in their places in that House, that 
for the purpose of collecting tithes in Ire- 
land the law was powerless, and they were 
unable by any possible means to maintain 
the tithe system as it at present existed in 
Ireland. He might also be permitted to 
congratulate the House upon the speeches 
which had been delivered upon his side of 
the House, and more particularly upon 
the speech of the noble Lord, the Member 
for Northumberland (Lord Howick), in 
which he had expressed his concurrence 
in the principle that a new appropriation 
of Church property should take place in 
Ireland—an avowal which, coming from 
such a quarter, he considered to be of the 
highest importance. Te would only ex- 
press his regret that he had been so per- 
mature in introducing the subject last 
year as not then to receive the noble Lord’s 
co-operation in deciding upon that prin- 
ciple which the noble Lord now hesitated 
not to affirm. 

Mr. Spring Rice protested against the 
analogy which had been attempted to be 
drawn between the proceedings of the last 
and the present Session, because, in his 
Opinion, the position of affairs at these two 
periods was essentially different. He would 
only ask hon. Gentlemen opposite and his 
own hon. Friends, whether, after the issue 
of the Commission of last Session, of which 
so much had been said in that House, and 
after the announcement of the intention of 
the late Government not merely to do 
everything to facilitate the inquiries of 
that Commission, but also to act on its 
recommendations. The question of appro- 
priation, to which the resolutions then be- 
fore the House distinctly referred, did not 
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rest upon very different grounds from those 
upon which it was brought forward in the 
last Session of Parliament. If the right 
hon. Gentleman and his gallant Friend 
should now modify the resolutions, he had 
no objection to their being couched in 
terms sufficiently distinct to enable them 
to introduce the Bill, but in language not 
so defined as to pledge the House to any 
ulterior measure, and he would not hesi- 
tate to answer for his hon. Friends, that 
the proposition of the right hon, Baronet 
should not be met by a dissentient voice. 
They had no wish to throw difficulties in 
the way of the Government. Hon. Mem- 
bers might express their dissent from his 
sincere declaration of the wishes of those 
with whom he had been in the habit of 
acting; but he could only say, that if the 
right hon, Gentleman would draw up his 
resolutions in words sufficiently general to 
answer his purpose of introducing this Bill, 
without binding the House to the main 
question at issue—that of appropriation — 
he was sure that he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) would not receive the slightest 
opposition from those who sat upon that 
side of the House. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had announced that it was his object 
to have the resolutions assented to, with a 
view of introducing the proposed Bill to 
the consideration of the House. That ob- 
ject might be accomplished by adopting 
the course which he (Mr. Rice) had pointed 
out, and would leave to those who acted 
with him, the free and unfettered privilege 
of dealing afterwards with the whole sub- 
ject as they might think fit. He was aware 
that nothing was more usual than proposing 
resolutions, pro formé, upon the introduc- 
tion of measures to that House; but he 
denied the expediency of passing the pre- 
sent resolutions, which, if agreed to, would 
bar the consideration of the question which 
of all others, most occupied the public 
mind. Ifa question of peace or war were 
submitted to the Legislature, he should 
not advise that a Bill for the advance of 
the money necessary to be expended, in 
case they came to the resolution of declar- 
ing war, should be accompanied by a de- 
claration of the policy upon which this 
country was determined to act. He thought 
that the better course, upon such an occa- 
sion, would be to vote fifteen millions in a 
Committee of Supply, and not embarrass 
that vote by any declaration of political 
views or opinions. Now, what would be 


the consequence of assenting to the reso- 
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lutions then before the House? Would 
not such a vote—whatever might be the 
object of the right hon. Baronet in m aking 
the proposition—be tantamount to a de- 
claration of opinion on a subject hereafter 
to be discussed’ He would, therefore, 
take the liberty of suggesting to those hon. 
Members who had taken a part in the dis- 
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} 


| 


cussion, whether it would not be fair and | 


perfectly consistent, on the part of the 
right hon. ¢ 
abandoned one of the resolutions, and in- 
sisted upon coming to a vote upon the 
other, only as the means of introducing a 
Bill at a future time—to move a single re- 


amend the laws with respect to Tithes 
Ireland ?” He would ask, if the views 
which the right hon. Baronet had expressed 
were expressed with an intention merely to 


his proposed measure, and not for the 
purpose of hooking a majority of hon. 
Members into an ill-advised declaration of 
opinion upon a question which they would 
soon be called upon to decide, upon what 
earthly grounds they were required to 
commit themselves to a concurrence in the 
principles of the resolutions which had 
been submitted? This was a question to 
be decided in Committee; and he would 
for himself say, that if those resolutions 
were affirmed that night, he should feel it 
to be his duty to move an amendment, 
and take the sense of the House upon it, 
when it resumed on Monday. He repeated, 
why were they cailed upon to adhere to 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? If nobody was considered to be 
bound by the words of the resolutions, 
why was the right hon. Gentleman so jea- 
lous of having the slightest alteration made 
in them? W hy, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could obtain all the benefit from hav- 
ing such a resolution as that to which he 
(Mr. Rice) had alluded, and which might 
be drawn up in the usual form, so as to 
enable him to bring in his Bill, was the 
House to be pledged to what the hon, Ba- 
ronet seemed to consider the useless sur- 
plusage, but what he (Mr. Rice) could not 


help calling the mischievous surplusage of 


the present resolutions? Whatever might 
be the result, upon the discussion of these 
Resolutions, he would, if nobody else came 
forward to do so, bring the question again 
under the consideration of the House when 
it resumed. ‘Those resolutions would by 
VOL. XXVIII. {ght} 
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that time be printed ; hon. Members would 
have an opportunity of discussing and de- 
liberating upon them; and with reference 
tothe principle involved in them, he would 
then take upon himself to say, that any 
measure which was not based upon the 
principle of appropriation of the surplus 
revenues of the Church to such purposes 
as Parliament might determine, would not 


| meet with the approval of the majority of 


Gentleman—seeing that he had 


that House; or, if it were carried through 
that House, it would have no chance of 


| giving satisfaction to the country—of suc- 


ceeding with the people at this, or of being 


| accepted by the people at the other side of 
solution ‘for leave to bring in a Bill to| 


the channel. Much had been said of the 


{ a >* . ’ 
1| analogy between the Bill of this and the 


measure of last Session; but he could not 
help observing that there was a very con- 


| siderable dissimilarity between the opinions 
induce the House to allow him to submit | 


and sentiments of some hon. and learned 


| Gentlemen, who took part in the discus- 





sions at those two periods. He recollected, 
for instance, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Shaw) had, upon the occa- 
sion of the proposal of the grant of a mil- 
lion to the Irish clergy, said it would be 
an insult to offer it to them. It appeared 
that it was now an insult to them to be 
called upon for repayment. Indeed he 
(Mr. Rice) remembered a joke which he 
had played off against the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. When the proposition for the 
advance of a million to the Irish clergy 
was under the consideration of the House, 
the hon, and learned Gentleman appeared 
with so large a bundle of letters from the 
[rish clergy, repudiating the idea of ac- 
cepting the money which was proffered, 
that he (Mr. Rice) was induced to remark 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he might calculate upon an increase in the 
revenue, from the number of letters which 
passed through the post-office, stating to 
the hon. and learned Member, the uncon- 
querable reluctance of the clergy to receive 
a farthing under the Million Act. And 
when speaking with respect to the griev- 
ances under which the Irish clergy then 
and now laboured, he would not hesitate 
to assert, however he might be taunted 
with an indifference to their condition, that 
no man felt more deeply and sensitively 
than he did, for the privations which they 
were compelled to endure, and the suffer- 


ings which they had been forced to under- 
go; but, he must be allowed to express it 
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as his opinion that he considered those 


sufferings as trivial, compared with the 
wretchedness which the tithe system, in 
its present shape, had inflicted upon the | 
peasantry of Ireiand; and that the grant 

of a million of money was, in his opinion, 

as dust in the seal Heian justice was to | 
be done to the pe ple of that country, 
The settlement of the Irish Tithe question 


was not based 
shillings 
ment of 


upon a calculation of pounds, 


a question of principle 


factory final decision upon which even his | 
hon. Friend, the Member for pees x, 
who displayed, on all occasions, so laudable 
a Zé | for economy, did not a to | 
promote, by giving his assent to the propo- 
sition for the relief of the Irish clergy and | 
people out of the resources of Eneland, 
He begged pardon for alluding to his hon. 
Friend: he knew that, ona as r occa- 
sion, no man was more generous in voting | s 
public money when he considered it would 
promote the pacification of Ireland. His | 
hon. Friend hee shewn this disposition 


unequivocally. For his own part, ie would 
say, that the ‘re Was No man more ready than 
he was to consent to sacrifices for the relief 
of the Irish clergy; but it was one thing 
to make sacrifices ata previous time, and 
for the accomplishment of a great good ; 
it was another, to make sacrifices, without 
a security oo it the wood would be obtained. 
Last vear t ‘ld the in their 
hands, which if not counteracted, he would 
not say by that which, in the modern fa- 
shionable- would be 


ev he nowel owl 
he 
phrase, tel 
have used it 
of this difficult question. He must add, 
however, that he believed the opposition 
to which he had alluded, 
the expense of the Ghee h of Ireland. 
The efforts, however, 


was ¢ 


ment in endeavouring to bring about, at | 
any sacrifice, the satis factory ettlement 
of the question, were counteracted by a 


party spirit; it might be a 
spirit, but it was exercised at the expense 
of the clergy of the Church of Ireland. 
the clergy of Ireland were now suffering— 
if difficulties were encountered in the set- 
tlement of this question, be the responsi- 
bility of such a state of things on those 
who oppos sed and rejected a measure, un- 
completed in its concessions and profuse 
in its generosity. He took the hon. Gen- 
tlemen « upon their own showing 


a generous party 


ypposite 
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for the successful settlement | 
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of the late Govern- | 
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| for they admitted that the amount to be 
taken from the Consolidated Fund, by the 
Bill of last Session, was 3,000,0002. The 
first reformed Parliament, however, was 
willing to make any sacrifice to secure the 
| peace and tranquility of Ireland; but the 
cup was dashed from their lips, and the 
| blame of not restoring harmony and quiet 
| to the Irish people rested not upon them, 
but upon the shoulders of others. The 
question, however, now stood upon differ- 
ent grounds, and he, for one, would not 
consent to give up any part of the advan- 
tage which had been gained by its changed 
aspect since the last Session of Parliament. 
He that whatever might have 
been their former prodigality, there was 
a question altogether different to be 
red, He would not now part with 
ioe without beinz sure and satis- 
— as to the course of policy to be pur 
ied the Government. Parliament 
eeu now be satisfied with nothine short 
of an affirmation of a great principle, into 
the discussion of which they had that 
night not only been invited, but compelle od 
to enter, by the terms of the resolution 
before the House, which went to establish 
the justice and expediency of appropri- 
ating all the revenues of the Irish Chureh 


| 


maintained, 


now 
conside 


one it 


gs 


to the purposes to which they were now 
| devoted, and to no others. Against such 
a doctrine, he, for one, protested. And 


he warned the House against suffering it- 


self to be unwarily committed to its ap- 
| proval. Was he asked, what he would 
| have? He replied, a just settlement ot 


the question, Let him see the principles 
of Ministers openly avowed and distinetly 
| brought forw ard—let there be no pattering r 
| with principle—let him have one satisfac- 

tory and eeneral measure for collecting 
| and appropriating tithes—let them not be 
called on to pledge themselves in the words 
of these Resolutions. It was no fault of 
| his that he must use such language; if the 

| Church question were prematurely forced 
on, it was the fault of the Ministry. They 
were responsible for the discussions on it, 
and the effects of these discussions. They 
invited the House to the contest—they 
compelled the Members to enter the lists 
on the general question. The opposition 
was willing to give the Government an 
opportunity of introducing their Bill—but 
let the question of appropriation be re- 
ed; and let the House not be called 
on indirectly and by a side wind to affirm, 


sery 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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without due notice, a proposition which 
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- which the pe as le complain, Your 


negatived the views entertained by him y and your course is toalter the system 
and his Friends. me Ber and iad a new and 
Mr. Shaw, in explanation, said that it} vivitying principle. Let all the present 
was very true he had opposed the grant | incumbents be paid the full amount, and 
ofa million to the Irish cle rey; becaust he | on th I di mise l du e tne i lis Mn ut, 
considered that such a grant would bea}and pay then only t ) per- 
bar to all regular payments; but though | form public duties; in fact t is the 
he did not approve of the principle, he | enti question, whether 5,000,000/. or 
felt obliged to follow a bad precedent, | 6,0 UU shi il] pay for th support ot 
and give his consent to the appropriation | the clergy of about 800,000, and pay a 
of the present residue of the grant to the | sum so enormous as to amount in value 
relief of the clergy. With respect to what] to near one-seventh of the landed pro- 
the hon. Gentleman had said in reference | p rty of the whole island; for, if all th 
to some letters which he read to the} property of the Church, as stated in the 
House from the clergy of Ireland, he} Returns on the Table, in the various Re- 
begged to inform him that he laboured | p , and according to the evidence of 
under a mistake; for those letters he had | t! s before the Committees, and 
received during the discussion on the Dill} among others, the evidence of an individual 
of last Session. lone conversant with Ireland, it yuld 
Mr. Henry Grattan said, the rejection | amount in value to near ¢ n 1 and 
of the proposal made by the right hon.|a-half per annum. Such a system ought 
Member for Cambridge, is a proof of the} not to last—such a system cannot last- 
insincerity of Government. The Resolu-| such a system you would not dare to im 
tions are a fraud upon the nation—they | pose on England. The right hon. Baronet 
propose to abolish composition for tithes, |} opposite, the Member for East Kent, 
but under another name, and for the same | knows that his countrymen would not 
purposes, they continue the tithes adj submit to such a monstrous injustice ; 
infinitum. Such a plan will not succeed, | but you do to Ireland what you dare not 
The fraud is not upon Ireland alone, it is} do to England, and I but tell the truth 
a fraud upon England also, for it taxes} when I look fearlessly in your face and 
this nation to the amount of a million,} tell you so. I further add that my coun- 
which the former Parliament had promised | trymen have too much spirit to submit to 
should be repaid. Ireland will not be| such mis-government. Ireland \ il not 
satisfied—the Catholic will not be satisfied | be satisfied—she ought not to be satisfied 
— the landlord cannot be satisfied; he is} —and I hope she will not remain quiet 
called on to pay the debts of another hu itil those just grievances are redressed. 
person; and if not repaid by his tenant, | Let her remember the words of that late 
itis to hima clear loss. Why should he| ornament of her Church—let her not forget 
be called on thus to pay ; and why should | the words of Dr. Doyle—* their hatred of 
he be called to pay the money without aj tithes should be as lasting as their love of 
new appropriation? You offer him aj} justice.” ‘There is another point which 
bribe of twenty-five per cent.—he does} cannot be passed over. If we agree to 
not want any bribe—he wants a fair dis-| these mater aag: we admit so far their 
tribution and a just appropriation, and he} principle—if not, it is idle to submit them 
is willing, on these conditions, to pay, and| to the House. W h. it, then, is one of the 
would pay, the whole without deduction : | propositions ? is it the rent-charge may 
he does not wish to rob the present in- | be redeemed, and the purchase-money in- 
cumbent, and he does not wanta bribe} vested in ia at is, that we are to 
to make him rob the people. Bribery has| give more land to the clergy, and make 
been your system too long in Ir land—| them farmers as well parsons. ‘This 
for ages you governed by bribery; and] proposition we objected to in the last Par- 
how do you stand now - You formerly} liament; and in proof of this, here is the 
bribed the Protestants of Ireland, by al-| Report of the noble Lord (the Member for 


lowing them to tread end the Catholics, 
and now you seek to bribe the landlords, 
by the offer of twenty-five per cent, to 


enable you to continue the very grievance 


propositions, 
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no Bill was brought in to carry it into 


effect. I object to this proposition in the 
outset. But another great evil is, that 
these propositions settle the point as to 
the valuation. Now, it cannot be denied 
that the compositions raised the incomes 
ofthe clergy. I know that the tithe was 
greatly raised —that tithe was paid for 
land that never paid it before, and that 
5s. an acre was laid on, and proceedings 
taken to recover that amount. By these 
Resolutions we are precluded from opening 
these excessive and unjust compositions, 
Another objection is, that the rights of the 


poor are extinguished. I always have, 
and ever shall, contend for the irresistible, 
the indefeasible, and the ancient claim of 


the poor to a portion of the tithes. In the 
earliest times it was distributed amongst 
them, and it was cut off at the Reforma- 
tion. Now is the period to restore it. 
Therefore, I beg to put in their just and 
paramount richt to a portion of this public 
property. I am aware that the advice 
that is given will be disregarded; but I 
would implore of the gallant Secretary for 
Ireland, who has given a lamentable 
picture of that country, to consider the 
matter well. The Resolutions submitted 
will not satisfy the country. I have pre- 
pared some, which it was my intention to 
have moved, by way of Amendment to the 
present. 
of in Ireland. I shall read them to the 
House; and I contend that, without some 
similar propositions the great body of the 
pe ry of Ireland will not be satisfied : 


“ Resolved !—That the peace of Ireland and 


I am sure they willbe « approved | 
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suited for the Irish people, all are alike 
disregarded—the result has been, that 
Ministers in the end are forced to yield to 
violence, that which they denied to justice. 
They have by this course, embarrassed 
themselves and endangered the country ; 
however, they will persevere, and they 
will continue to govern Ireland against the 
wishes of the great majority of her inha- 
bitants; but such a system is_ replete 
with danger as well as difliculty; and 
though Gentlemen opposite so implicitly 
follow, and so loudly cheer the right hon. 
Baronet the Chancellor of the lixchequer, 
that it is owing to his 
misgovernment of that country, that most 
of this difficulty and danger has arisen-— 
their present measures will neither give 
content to Ireland nor security to Great 
Britain. Ministers think they will secure 


| both—in my opinion they are mistaken: 


they think they will obtain public confi- 
dence—they will find themselves deceived. 
They hope to regain their character and 
to restore tranquillity—I think they may 
not recover the one, and [ fear they will 
greatly endanger the other. 

Lord Stanley said, that knowing, as he 
had ample opportunities of knowing, the 
extreme difficulties of this case, and know- 
ing the necessity of meeting it with great 
calmness, he was delighted to find as he 
was about leaving the House not long ago 
that the House was about to affirm so 
much of the Resolution, and so much only, 
as, without pledging the House one way 


or the other, would enable the Govern- 


| ment to bring forward the Measure which 


the cause of humanity require that the system | 


of tithes in that country should be abolished. 

‘¢ That the rights of persons having vested 
interest should be provided for. 

“That a tax founded on a fair composition 
should be imposed upon Ireland for the said 
purpose, and the amount thereof paid into the 
Exchequer, to be disposed of for such religious 
and charitable purposes, and in such propor- 
tions as Parliament may think proper.” 

Last Session I made a proposition some- 
what similar, but T made it in vain :—the 
advice of chose who may be supposed to 
know the feelings of the people of Ireland, 
and to know at least their interests will be, 
as it has been, 
was so, whether the late Mr. Ponsonby or 
the late Mr. Grattan alvised—they were 
not listened to—-so it is now, whether the 
hon. Member for Dublin, or any other 
Irish Member submits what he knows is 


| was, 


ste adily disregarded-—-it | 


his right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir H. 
Hardinge) had opened and explained. It 
therefore, with satisfaction that he 
had heard the right hon. Baronet (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), consent to 
withdraw so much of the Resolution as 
had been introduced late in that day, and 
which, though it was a matter of form, 
might appear to take the Hlouse by sur- 
prise in requiring their assent to a propo- 
sition for which they were not prepared. 
After that concession had been made to 
reason and to justice in consequence of 
the arguments that had been used—after 
the declaration by the right hon. Baronet 
that no man would be bound by an assent 
to the Resolution to more than an assent 


to bringing in a Bill for certain purposes, 
he had hoped that the matter would end. 
provisions of 


The that Bill would, 


ho 
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doubt, be miaiter of serious importance, 
and, he would admit, that if the Hous 
were to be considered bound to carry into 
effect the whole of the Resolutions, in all 
of which, for his own part (for he would 
candidly avow his opinions), he agreed, 
by assenting to the introduction of the 


Bill, they would be justified in pausing be- | 


fore they supported the Motion; but no- 
thing of the kind was required here. The 
Bill, or the Resolution on which it was to 
be founded, was for a commutation of the 
tithe composition to a rent-charge re- 
duced by twenty-five per cent. ‘This was 
an important difference; though he did 
not mean at present to go into the differ- 
ence between the intended Bill and that 
of last year, but, he might observe, in pass 
ing, that there was this difference, that the 
composition was now to be commuted for 
a rent-charge immediately redeemable, and 
he was glad also that it was redeemable 
by land or such securities of land as would 
enable the landowner to redeem it without 
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any great sacrifice to either party. He 
was further glad to tind that the sum so} 


redeemed was to be applied to the use of | 


those who were entitled to the tithe. To 
that, in the abstract, he was prepared to 
accede, but he felt, and forcibly felt, that 
the present was not the proper and con- 
venient time for the discussion of that sub 
ject. 
by a side wind. 
to be brought forward and discussed as a 


It was not a question to be met 
It was one which ought 
substantive motion. He thought they 
should hear what was the mode proposed 
by those who wished fora diilerent ap 
propriation of Church property; they 
should state, first, what they would ap- 
propriate, why they would appropriate, 
and how they would appropriate, this pro- 
perty; and then, when they had done so, 
and after they came to a division and di 

cision on that question, they would— the 
House at least would, if the matter were 
now to be brought to an issue—be left as 
much in the dark as before. Why, he 
would ask, did some hon. Members object 
to the words of the Motion as tending to 
prejudge the question involved in it ? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had told them 
that this would not tie them down to any- 
thing beyond the introduction of the bill. 
Let them understand what it was for 
which they were about to fight, for when 
they did fight they ought to fight in earnest. 
But suppose hon. Members should vote 








avast the words objected to in the | 
solution, would the question be then « 
cided ? No, and for what reason’ Bi 
cause the 
brought forward in another shape. On the 
one hand Ministers affirmed the | 
but suppose they were to carry it by a ma 
jority, what then? Would th 


f 


\ 
| ri 


word 


Minister 


subject would afterwards be 


carry the principle which some Members 


thought involved hh those words ? No 


for those who might vole for him wi uld at 
“We voted only to enable vou 


once say, 
to introduce your measures, but we do not 
feel ourselves bound to support any of the 
provisions of the Bill whi h you may in- 
troduce.” 
way of putting the question, 


This was the common sense 
lt a divi- 
sion should be called on this question, and 
if the Ministers of the Crown should con 

tinue to say, that they considered the adop- 
tion of the words of the latter part of the 
ary for the deve lope ment 
of their measure in the Bill, he would vote 


with them; but in that vote he 


Resolution necess 


would rest 
On th It declar ition that t] eV consid re | 


thos words necessary fol the intre duct t 


of the Bill; and he would also rest on hi 
own declared intention before the com 
mencement of the Session, not to throw 
any obstacle in the way of Government in 
laying their measures before tl Hou 

bik wi uld own and hei Pol rhap hie 
thi} chit be said to b Sp thing at one side 
as well as the other that he was sorry th 
words objected to had been imtroduced, 


they would lead to a doubt as to 
a anestion of prin iple which oueht not 


ind Was not, Intended to b ratsed at tl 


Therefore, if His Majesty’s Minist le 
cided on retatui those words, he would 
say, that while he assented to tl four 
propo itions contained m the hk luiion 
he assented also to the declaration of 1! 
Chancellor Ot the Exchequer that those 


Hlous » more 
introduction of th 


words would not bind the 

than an assent to the 

Bill. On these 
’ . 

with the 


11 
would vot 


Gentleman, for he 


erounds hi 
right hon. 
(Lord Stanley) was sure that the Govern 
ment meant to take no untair advantage 
of the vote. Such a course would be bad 
taste, bad judgment, and bad f 
which he could not suspect any Member 
of th 


‘| he rErTOre. while 


line, ol 
C;overnment would be guilty. 

on the one hand he con 
tended that no man who voted for thos 
Resolutions was t 


ierebv bound to support 
more than the introduction of the Bill, he 


, 


> 
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on the other, say that if the Chan- 
the Exchequer considered them 
necessary, he would vote for them, and 
against the Motion for reporting progress, 
which would prevent any decision what- 
ever upon the question. Wishing, there- 
fore, to bring the question said to be in- 
volved in those words, to a final and fair 
discussion at the proper time, he would 
vote against the mock division, which 
would not go to the question at all, and 
would prefer the introduction of the Bill, 
which would be canvassed in all its details, 
and in all its stages, 
Mr. Poulett Thomson 


would, 
cellor of 


agreed with his 


noble Friend who last addressed the 
House in much of what he had said, but 
he differed from him in the principle which 


he considered involved in those Resolu- 
tions. He did think that there was some- 
thing in the present Resolution, the as- 
ent to which would compromise a prin- 
ciple. le did not see why a simple Mo- 
tion for leave to bring in a bill 
on a part of the Resolution in the 
of the Chair should not be 
This would have been a sufficient 
on which to found the whole question, 
without having recourse to a 
which would have the appearance to the 
country of having been founded on the 
adoption of the Jatter part of the Motion 
in the hands of the Chair. He thought 
that the object of the right hon. and 
sallant Member would be equally well 
answered if he were to withdraw his Mo- 
tion and substitute one to bring ina Bill 
for the purpose dg settling tithe: s in TIre- 
land. Such a Motion micht | e disposed 
of without he into other matters. He 
would call on the right hon. Baronet to 
say why he would not adopt this course, 
and whether any valid objection existed 
to confining himself to a Resolution on 
which a Bill might be founded. This 
would relieve hon. Members at the Op- 
position side of the House from the diffi- 
culty under which they now laboured. 
hoped, if this course were not adopted, 
that the House would not allow itself to 
be entra ppe xd into a declaration on a sub- 
ject to which the majority of its members 
might be opposed. The principle of the 
Resolution before the House involves the 
state of Ireland, and its#peace and tran- 
quillity, and whether a sinecure church 


founded 
hands 
suflicient. 
cround 


measure 


should be imposed on the people who did 
not use it, or whether they should consult 
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He } 
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the peace and happiness of Ireland by re 
moving a grievance of which they all com 
plained. He would again say, that unless 
the right hon. Gentleman selieved them 
(the Opposition) from the difficulty of 
seeming to adopt a proposition to which 
they did not assent, they must oppose the 
Resolution, although they felt that Reso- 
lution did not bind them. ‘That Resolu- 
tion, he would add, did not bind them 
until it became the Resolution of the 
House by its adoption on the report, and 
on this ground he should hope that his 
hon. Friend would not press it till then, 
when he would have an opportunity of 
taking the sense of the — upon it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if he felt that the course which he had 
proposed to pursue was inconsistent with 
the practice of the House, or with common 
sense, not all the taunts with which he 
had been met on former occasions, would 
prevent him from altering it; but, feeling, 
did, that the course which he had 
adopted was consistent with justice and 
with the Parliament, he cared 
not for the consequences, and would per- 
in that course. All he would ask 
indulgence of the House in 
that stave of the debate, while he 
stated the grounds on which he determined 
to pursue that course. He had always 
understood, that, in matters 
religion, it was necessary that any 
should be first introduced in a Committee 


a 
iS ft} 
usagve of 


severe 
vas, the 


relating to 
measure 


of the whole House, and not in the sh pe 
of a Bill. Inthe Journals, amonest the 
rules by which the House was bound, he 
found this :—** That no Bill relating to 
relizion, or to the altering of any matte: 


shall be introduced 
in the first in- 


relating to religion, 
into the House until it shall, 
stance, have been introduced in the shape 
of a Resolution to a Committee of the 
whole House.” Now, his right hon. 
Friend (Sir H. Hardinge) had acted in 
strict conformity with that rule, and well 
he knew that if they (the Government) 
had deviated from that rule—if they had 
avoided details of their plan, and 
come forward in the more short way of a 
Bill, well did he know that they would 
have been told of their deviation from the 
usual practice of the House, and told by 
none more loudly than by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. 8. Rice e) oppos site. They 
would have been asked, ‘* Why don’t 
you go, in the first instance, to a Come 


the 
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mittee of the whole House? Why don’t} would come when appropri would | 
you adhere to the usual form of giving | considered in some shape. It 1 hav 
the details of your intended measure in a} been some time before last 4 Hi 
Committee of the whole House, and of | then, did the right hon. Gentleman assent 
embodying your principle in a Resolution | to the Resolution broug friend 
on which you may afterwards found your | in the last Session? B le rig 
Bill ?” And if (continued the right hon. | hon. Gentlen lid 3 th 
Baronet) we should say we were afraid of | things would | lteres ld, 
introducing a Resolution, the adoption of | with a have g sent 
which might seem to pledge the House to » SUCH a | j I ; 
some subsequent measure, the right hon. | d th the Chur ( 
Gentleman (Mr. 8. Rice) would at once} happen that a col 
hold up this volume (one of the Journals) | prevented him from givi te mit 
and say, “ See how different the case was | more limited in it nt ¢ present 
under the Administration of Lord Grey. occasion? If he felt 1 ( 
The Government, then, did not content | occasion, why should he feel any on the 
themselves with introducing a Bill for an | presei “Oh, but,” said eht he 
important measure in the first instance.| Gentleman, * y¢ id a ney vot 
They went to a Committee of the whol s occasion t you withd i Wi 
House, and having detailed the nature of | his answer was, “ ¥ oney 1 
the measure which was ultimately intended id, t 

to be brought before the House, they : l 

moved a Resolution on which to found | t} L 

that Bill, and that Resolution was to this ado] | 

eftect:—* Resolved, that it is the opinion 

of this House, that e mposition tor tithes ot | 

in Ireland be abolished on or after th it 1 | dd 

Ist day of November, in the present year, | qu { which had o | 

in consideration of an annual Land-tax to | respe part | ' 

be granted to his Majesty, payable by the Lich spoke ¢ 

persons who would have been liable to | charge, or th re 
such composition for tithes, aid of equal | in | or oth \ | 
amount. ‘That such Land-tax shall be re- | been 
deemable, and that out of the produce ( did pt 
provision be made, in land or money, for 

the indemnification of the persons entitl 

to such composition.’” The right | HH ( 
Gentleman would have gone on, a | ni i 

us how such a proposition was received i 

the House-~-that it was carried by an, of nt-chai 
overwhelming majority, and that Mi: hen they ) 
Spring Rice was one of the Tellers for | charge of havi ed | 
the “ayes” in that majority. But what | could have withdrawn it « s implying 
said the right hon, Gentleman opposite | a pledge on that point; would not 
(Mr. P. Thomson) as to a Resolution of | the implication be fair t] those pa 
this kind? ‘ Why,” said he, “with my} which remained of the Resolution were 
opinions of the Church in Ireland, with | meant to be binding ? Suppo | 
my convictions as to the appropriation of | objected to were \ lraw | 
Church property, I cannot consent to such | have l left th )- 
a preliminary Resolution as you have | siti of hat : 
proposed, because I cannot consent to | ret ial 

have my hands tied up.” Might he (Sir | the Commi ry 

R. Peel) ask the right hon. Gentleman yuld int 

when his views as to the Church were of 1 | | { 
taken up ? Surely it could not have been in lieu of it ¢ il 9 
since the last Session. His opinion must. - tl this ld | 
have been of some years’ standing, when, paid by the lando\ th 

he must have anticipated that the time should be paid at the rate of for evel 
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100/. of composition—and next, that it 
should be redeemable. Now, did any 
man believe, that he was bound to all 
these propositions by his assent to the 


{COMMONS} 


Resolutions of his right hon. and gallant 


Friend ? 


The House, however, by adopt- | 


ing these Resolutions, would not want the | 
future opportunity of altering the scale of 


redemption from seventy to eighty per 
cent, or to any immediate scale which, in 
its judgment, the House might 
fitto adopt. These words had been in- 


think | 


serted in order that the whole proposition 
of his Majesty’s Government might be, 


fully before the House; 
terms had been omitted, it might have 
been said, that the Resolutions were con- 


if any of these | 
as to declare, 


trary to the manifest intentions of the| 


House in respect to the remainder, and, 
therefore, would imply some pledge on the 
part of the House. 
must adhere to the Resolutions, as they 


On the whole, he} 


now stood indicative of the intentions and 


views of his Majesty’s Government. So 
far from binding the House to the mea- 
sure to be introduced, he must state this 
fact: that a Bill, referring to this same 
subject of tithes in Ireland, was introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Staffordshire (Mr. Littleton)—a_ Bill 
subsequently altered by himself- 


Bil} 


which differed from that submitte ry to ered 


House by the noble Lord, the Member 


for North Lancashire—a Bill which had | 
been subsequently altered by the hon. and | 


learned Member for Dublin—altered from 


the principle of the Resolutions on which | 


they were founded; and yet, so little did 
the then House of Commons feel itself 
bound by its acquiescence in those Reso- 
lutions, that the very same House, which 
agreed to them in their original form, 
completely altered their tenor and effect, 

and assented, bya majority, to hocheane. 

Now, he wonld ask, with these facts be- 

fore the House, whether or not, if he pur- 
sued a diflerent course on the present 


present. He 
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concurrence with the view of the subject 
held by his (Sir R. Peel’s) right hon. 
Friend, the Secretary for Ireland; and, so 
far was he from feeling himself bound by 
the Resolutions now proposed, so little did 
he consider the obligation that they were 
binding, that the noble Lord, the leader of 
the party to which he had alluded, did not 
hesitate to say, that he would not for a 
moment present the smallest obstacle to 
the introduction of the Bill which was in- 
tended as the result of the present Reso- 
lutions. Moreover, his right hon. Friend, 
the late Secretary for Ireland, so entirely 
concurred in the terms of the Resolution, 
that he should vote for the 
Resolutions, under the protest that he was 
not to be bound by them. In this pro- 


| testation he believed that many other hon. 


Members would concur with the noble 
Lord and the right hon. Gentleman, and 
would feel that they were not bound by 
the Resolutions, but would give their as- 
sent to them, combining, as they did, all 
the good sense, the precedents, and the 
practice, of former Governments. With 
these authorities in his favour, he felt he 
should take a course inconsistent with the 
practice and precedents to which he had 
alluded, inconsistent with his duty as a 
Member of the House and as a Minister 
of the Crown, if he consented to any mo- 
dification of the proposed Resolutions. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson begged to say 
that he was justified in rising, in conse- 
quence of the attack which the right bon. 
Baronet had made on his consistency. The 
right hon. Baronet had asked how any hon. 
Member could find any objection to the 
present Resolutions, if he had voted in favour 
of that upon which the measures of the 
late Government had been founded, and 
which was the same in substance with the 
had voted for the former 
Resolution, which he was happy to hear 


| now was the same in substance and spirit 


occasion, he should stand in a very differ- , 


ent position from that which he now held, 
supported, as he was, by precedents—pre- 
cedents, as he would show, 
authority. If he had no other appeal to 
make, he would appeal to the authority 
evinced by the fact, that, as soon as his 
right hon. Friend had s#t down, the noble 
Lord opposite, who acted as the leader of 
the party opposed to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, expressed an opinion entirely in | 


| fore in the Commons House of 


of no slight | 


with the present, though the first had been 
by theright hon. Baronet’s party opposed be- 
-arliament. 
He could not be justly charged upon the 
present occasion, because in the last Reso- 
lution, upon which alone he had voted, 
the question of appropriation was not 
raised by the Government. Where, he 
would ask, did the inconsistency rest, 
when there was now in power an Admi- 


/nistration which a few nights ago by their 


| 


head had declared itself to be averse to 
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the appropriation of the revenues of the 
church to anything but Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in answer to the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he could only say 
that unfortunately an amendment was pro- 
posed to the Resolution, to which he by 
his yote had assented, the concluding ex- 
pression of which was—| Mr. P. Thomson: 
the question of appropriation was not rais- 
ed.} Was it not? The counter-reso- 
lution which was then moved and carried, 
was to the effect, that after aflording pro- 
tection to existing interests, a competent 
provision should be made for the support 
of the Protestant clergy, proportionate to 
the amount of the Protestant population 
of Ireland, and that the surplus revenue 
should be applied to such purposes as 
Parliament should direct. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that practically 


speaking, there was no difference of | 


opinion between the two sides of the 
House, The right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land wished to introduce his Bill. He 
(Mr. Rice) and the Gentlemen about him 
wished that he should have leave to intro- 
duce it, and did not desire to fetter his 
discretion at all in doing so. He (Mr. 
Rice) was taunted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the circumstance of his having 
been Teller on a division upon a question, 
as he said, analogous to the present; but 
as he (Mr. Rice) said, different from it in 
many respects. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman gave him a precedent, he would 
allow him (Mr. Rice) to give him one in 
return. The right hon. Gentleman had 
appealed to the authority of the late Go- 
vernment in supporting the Bill which had 
been introduced, Into the history of that 
Bill it was not his object to enter. But 
he would that his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was the originator of a 
great improvement in the tithe law system 
in Treland, and which, if it had been car- 
ried into effect at the time he proposed it, 
might have been the means of preventing 
much of the evils which had since occurred. 
His right hon. Friend had introduced two 
Bills, one for the composition of tithes, and 
the other for the commutation of tithes, 


observe 


which went the full length in principle of 


the propositions now before the House. 
But what was the Parliamentary doctrine 
of his right hon, colleague who sat beside 
him? He said that this was a question 
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of religion, and he produced the standing 
orders of the House to prove that it was 
necessary to take the course he did. Now 
| he (Mr. Rice) might controvert the propo- 
sition on another ground, and deny that 
tithes in Ireland and religion had so close 
an affinity. But as this was a question of 
precedent and Parliamentary doctrine, to 
them he would appeal. What course had 
the right hon, Gentleman then pursued ? 
He certainly was not indifferent to the 
ereat interests which were involved in the 
question; but did the right hon. Gentle- 
man come forward in the Grand Com- 
mittee of Religion, and move a series of 
resolutions ?—No; he simply moved fox 
leave to bring in a Bill for the composition 
of tithes, anda Bill for the commutation of 
tithes in Ireland. Whence did the present 
scruples arise’ Was it that the Gentle- 
men opposite were so much attached to 
Whig authority? He saw them adopt 
Whig measures, and he rejoiced at the 
| measures, whether they were brought for- 
jward by those who diflered from him ot 
He said, 
Ps Prosper the zood cause of liberal and re- 
He did not ask Gentle- 
men to abandon any one opinion which 
they might entertain, or which they might 
be supposed to entertain. All he said was, 
as his noble Friend the Mermber for Lan- 
cashire said, let the question be reserved 
| for a fitting oc- 
casion, and let not the House be com. 
mitted upon things while Gentlemen told 
them they were only discussing 
i Could it be believe d that there 

some object or other contemplated 





those who agreed with him. 


ligious feeling.” 


a fitting discussion on 


forms. 
not 
r iat 
were a pl ictical object to tran- 
| quillize [reland—let it and 
let his right hon. and rallant Friend bring 
in his Bill. He great difficulties in 
throwing obstacles in the way of the mea- 
sure. He wished sincerely to have the 
Bill in his hand. The motion of his hon. 
Friend would not raise the question which 
ought to be raised. He, therefore, en- 
treated his hon. Friend to have the kind- 
to withdraw his Amendment and 
allow him to substitute an Amendment 
containing these words—‘‘ that it is ex- 
pedient to alter and amend the laws re- 
specting tithes in Ireland.” If the right 
hon. Gentlemar would him that 
under this Amendment he could not intro- 
duce his Bill, he had not a word to say, 
but if under it he had full power to do 
what he asked, he said that, for the sake 


Was 


-if it were 
he CONCE "at d, 


Saw 


ness 


show 
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of the spirit in which it might hereafter be 
discussed, and with a view to the final 


success of the measure, it would be better 


simply to move for leave at once to bring 
ina Bill. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no objection to 
withdraw his Amendment, especially after 
what had occurred, and he therefore bow- 
ed to the suggestion of the right hon. 
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Member for Cambridge. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that he believed no hon. Member 
could, by the rules of the House, with- 
draw an Amendment without its permis- 
sion. He, however, should not, by raising 
a mere matter of form, stand in the way 
of any expression of feeling upon the 
subject which the House might think ad- 
visable or convenient to itself. 


The Committee divided on Mr. | 
Amendment :—Ayes 198; Noes 213— 


Majority 15. 
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Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, If. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alston, R. 
Angerstein, J. 
Barnard, bk. G. 
Berkeley, Captain 
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Brotherton, J. 
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Brocklehurst, J. 
Bowes, J. 

Brodie, W. B. 
Blamire, W. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. 
Barham, J. 
Berkeley, Hn. G, C. 
Burdon, W. W. 
Barry, G. Ss. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Beauvoir, Sir J. D. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Buckingham, J. 8, 


Chapman, M. L, 


Crawford, J. 
Crawford, W.%. 
Cave, O. 

Clive, LE. B. 
Chichester, J. B. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Crawley, S. 
Clay, W. 
Chalmers, P. 
Campbell, Sir J. 

( ollier, John 
Clements, Lord 
Cavendish, Hon. G.H. 
Codrington, Sir FE. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Dykes, F. L. B. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Dennistoun, Alex. 
Dillwyn, L, W. 
Dobbin, L. 

Dunlop, C. 

Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, Iloward 
Evans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 
Ebrington, Lor 
Evans, G. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
ercus, John 

Finn, W. F. 
lergusson, C, 
Ferguson, Sir Rt. 
Fielden, J. 

Fitzgibon, Hon. R.EH. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fitzsimon, C. 

Fort, J. 

Grant, Rt. Hon. C, 
Grey, Sir G, Bt, 
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Gisborne, sy 
Gully, J. 
Grattan, If. 
Grattan, J. 
Gaske ll, D. 
Gillon, W. D 
Grote, G. 
Lleron, Sir R, 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Handley, Ilenry 
IJume, Joseph 
Hindley, C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hay, Colonel L. 
Hector, C. J. 


Howard, Hn. E.G.G. 


Howard, R. 

He athcote, Rr. G, 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hutt, W. 
Howard, ee Il. 
Hoskins, Kk. 
Holland, Edward 
Hall, B. 
Hlumphery, J 
Kerry, Earl of 
Labouchere, I 


Leader, M. J. Temple 


Lemon, Sir C, 
Lushington, C, 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 
i levre ak - 5, 
Lambton, I. 


Littleton, Rt. Wn. E.J. 


Lynch, A 

Murray, J. 

Martin, T. B. 
Maule, G lox 
Marjoribanks, S. 
M‘Cance, J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mullins, F. W. 
Mahe - J 
Musgrave, Sir R. T. 
Mackenzie, A. J. S. 
M‘Cleod, R. 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brian, C. 
O’Brien, W. 
O’Connor, F. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, Don. 
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O’Dwyer, A.C. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
©’Loghlen, Serjeant 
Ord, W.U. 
Oswald, J. 

Oswald, R. A. 
Parrott, J. 

Pattison, J. 

Power, P. 

Palmer, C. 

Power, J. 

Perrin, L, 
Pendarves, W. W 
Parker, J. 

Phillips, M. 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Rice, Rt. Hon. T. S. 
Russell, Lord 
Rundle, John 
Ruthven, E. 

Rolfe, R. M. 
Roche, W. 
Seymour, Lord 

se ile, a H. 
Stewart, Lord Dudley 
Stanley, BE. J. 
Sharpe, General 
Speirs, A. G. 
Stewart, R. 

mcrope, P. 

Stanley, Hon. H, T. 
Scholetield, J. 
Sullivan, R. 

She il, RR. L. 

bak, ©. As 
Thomson,Rt. Hn.C.P. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Talbot, J. HH. 
Thornley, i 
‘Tancred, H. W. 
‘Tooke, W. 

Villiers, C. P. 
Wilbraham, Geo. 
Wakley, T. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wyse, T. 

Ward, H. G. 
Wallace, R. 

White, G. 

Walker, R. 
Williams, W. 
Warburton, I. 
Walker, C. A. 
Westenra, Hon. H. I 
Westenra, Hon. J. C 
Williamson, Sir H, 
Williams, W.A. 
Wemyss, Captain 
Wrightson, W. B. 


The original Resolution agreed to. 


House resumed.—Resolution to be re- 


ported, 
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_— Stamp — 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, ‘March 23, 1835. 
Mrnures.] Petitions presented. By Lord W: 

for the Repeal of the Factories’ Regulation Act.—By the 
Duke of Ricumonp, the Earls of Suart: 


RosEBERY, and Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from several Pla 
—for Protection to the Chureh of Scotland. 


GO 
Or 


ARNCLIFFE, 


SBURY in 


NEWSPAPER 
RATURE.] Lord Brougham was, he said, 
going to present a Petition; and from 
the manner in which a former petition he 
had pres 
wished to state 
petitions containing statements against in- 
dividuals should be opened by the Clerk 
of the House, and not by a Member of it. 
The petition to which ‘he now referred, 
and which he was about to present, un- 
doubtedly contained no charges against 
any individual ; 
dividual whatever—it stated 
it only contained facts, it 
opinions in which he entirely concurred 
--opinions of which he took the resp¢ 
bility ; and therefore he had 1 
to return to the former practice, and open 
the matter contained in that petition. ‘The 


no charges, 


aN ; 
maintamed 


nSI- 


: 2 
10 Objection 


petition was signed by a great number of 


gentlemen of the first intelligence, wealth, 


and respectability in London—it was 
signed, amongst others, by Mr. —— 
Dr. Bowring, his hon. Friend, Mr. Gro 


the banker, and one of the Re peace 
for London, and by y other eminent 
and distinguished men in the City. 

petition called the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the maine 9 _ nt im- 
posed upon newspapers of all descriptions 
All papers were not « stamped. It 
was a great mistake 
Stamp-duty was equally imposed upon all 
papers. The law was bad enough, as it 
was, but it was not liable to that im- 


many 
T Lic 


at res 





cea 


to com plain thata 


putation; for a plain distinction was made | 


between papers periodically published, 
such as came out at unequal periods of 
time, or which even asst anee the form and 


shape of newspapers, and yet gave no 
news of passing occurrences, and their 


matter was made up for the entertainment 


of youth, a great distinction he said, 
was made betwee those and what was 


called a * Newspaper,” periodically pub- 
lished daily, or with a certain interval of 
days ; that was subject to stamp duty ; 
upon the others no duty was enforced, and 
they were subject tonostamp. The stamp 


operated upon the paper published daily, 
weekly, or two or three times in the same 
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{ week, 


ented was commented upon, he | 
that he considered that | 


it did not refer to any in- | 


| down, 
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The duty was very large in amount ; 


| next to salt, he considered it the largest, 


the matter 
The news- 
for 3d; 


In proportion to the value of 
upon which it was imposed. 
nomin lly 


papers vere sold 


| that is, they were so sold to the con- 
| sumer, to 
Stamp—CneapPp Lire-| 


who bought 
by retail; but sold by ‘the 
grower” by thet the newspaper, 
by the writer or printer of the newspaper, 
for not more than 2d. 
was that 2d. was the prime cost of the 
article. On that 2d. there was not a less 
tax than 4d. from which there was a little 
drawback, and against which drawback 
there was a set-off. The inconvenience 


the person 


they were 


ma ker ot 


The conse jucnce 


| consequent upon the stamp was this, that 


after the person holding the commodity 
upon which the stamp is imposed has paid 
he has of being 


the duty, the only chance 


repaid what he has advanced, is the dis- 
posal of the commodity ; and if that does 
not occur, he is entirely the loser. This 
was ag it set Of against the drawback 


lfte 
justified in saying that 200 per cent were 
imposed upon the article, 4d. b the 
The consequence 
very great tax was imposed 
of the greatest 
public—that heavy tax was 
ereat anda 


Se ae ee ee 
and he was, fie thought, q 
clnes 

s } 
price of that article. 
was that a 

> ' | 
an article whi 
utility to the 
. ag } + 
imposed though 


' 
upon nh was 


there was a 


natural desire—a desire which no person 
had a right to i a 4 for it was no 
lle love of cwossip which actuated men to 

} ntatives in Par- 
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Know what then gee 3 
S. . ’ 

I it no, what occurred in that 

“ee 3 

branch of the Legislature, and the C 


bebe tn theme d with all 
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public events. ‘The question was one of 
that eminent 
* Paley lay this 
agreeable, and one 

in wh ich a man 


such weight that he 
man and great phil 
that ‘*the most 
of the most useful ways 
could “_ his money was in purchasing 
articles of that descrip tion ; that it was 
his opinion ‘that no man’s time or money 
could be laid out to more advantage or 
interest ;” thathe ‘did not know any 
enjoyment which he would not sooner give 

P, "and that “it was harmless and in- 
nocent in its nature.” Nevertheless, a 
impediment had been thrown in the 
; sumption of such an article, 
and to prevent the enjoyment and gratifi- 
cation it afforded, 7d. a-day was 
such a sum that a poor man, and even one 
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7) 
up 


cons 


Vay ol \ 1c 


because 


‘in easy circumstances, could not vadergo 
|the expense of it; both were unjustly 
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deprived of the benefit of it; and the con- 
sequence was, such indulgence, such enjoy- 
ment, and such instruction, were confined 
to a very narrow class of the community. 
That was the first consequence of the 
heavy tax imposed upon newspapers, and 
the best proofs he could give of that was 
to state that the whole number of news- 
papers including all descriptions, pub- 
lished in one year, was only 30,000,000. 
Those published in the counties and the 
towns, and in short newspapers of all 
kinds were included in that amount. Little 
more than 30,000,000 which was the 
number of newspapers, was not the one- 
twenty-fifth part in proportion of the 
number of newspapers sold in America, 
where the people were similar in habits— 
where there was a free people, and conse- 
quently a people fond of sceing what 
their Representatives were doing, and 
what the Government was doing, and 
who had in these respects the same habits 
as the people here. ‘That comparison il- 
Justrated the fact, that the proportion of 
newspapers published here was 1-25th or 
1-30th of the newspapers published in 
America in proportion to the population, 
and the newspapers in America were | 
subject to no stamp duty. Taking a view | 
nearer home—lookine to the ance 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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islands, such as Guernsey and Jersey, the 
papers sold there were between sixteen | 
and twenty pel cent more in proportion 
to the population than in this country. 
This was a satisfactory proof of the heavy 
burthen of the tax, and how much it 
impeded the consumption of the article. 
The only other proof he would give was 
by referring to France. The papers there | 
paid a stamp duty, but it was a very small 
a very light stamp duty. In France, be- 
tween the years 1815 and 1830-— between 
the Restoration and the Revolution of July, 
1830—the increase was in proportion from 
27,000 or 28,000 to 57,000 or 58,000; 
consequently the number of newspapers 
proportionably sold in I’rance was more 
than doubled. That was the proportion 
of France for fifteen years, where the 
habits of the people were not like those 
of this country, and where under the 
empire of the old Government they were 
averse from that species of reading. Not 
only was there a veryegreat loss of enjoy- 
ment by the tax thus imposed, but those 
who viewed the matter rightly would find 
that there would be, by opening the trade 
-—by freeing it from restrictions—not only 
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an enjoyment and indulgence, but also a 
great advantage conferred upon the people 
of this country. [t would be for the 
advantage of the Government and of the 
country, and for the securing a peaccable, 
a good, and an intelligent constituency, 
That was his deliberate opinion, Tk 
would say, that nothing could be more 
beneficial to the Government of the coun 
try,— nothing could be better for thos: 
who entertained peaceable, good, lawful, 
and constitutional views of public pro 
ceedings, than to have them constantly 
placed before the great body of the people. 
Nothing could be better for the country, 
Nothing could be better for the Govern- 
ment,-——-nothing could be of a more con 
servative nature (he used the word in its 
good, not in its offensive sense),—nothing 
he would say, could be more effectually 
conservative, than the circulating through 
all classes of the people a perfect know 
ledge of what was doing, as well as of 
what was done, by the Government and 
the Legislature. They ought to see, from 
day to day, what was done in both Houses 
of Parliament; they ought to beacquainted 
with whatever was said by their Repre- 
sentatives, or whatever was uttered in 
their Lordships’ House. All this they 
ought to see constantly, and cheaply, and 
easily. ‘This would be found to be one ot 
the best means that could be devised for 
carrying the people along with the Go 
vernment. That was the proper mode of 
carrying the intelligence and knowledge ot 
the people along with the Government of 
the country. It was, besides, he would 
contend, the duty, and one of the highest 
and most imperative duties of the Goyern 

ment, to acquaint the people with th 

nature of the laws that were made for then 
covernment. He must say, and in doing 
so he meant not to make any invidious 
observation, that when the Legislature 
passed 280 Acts of Parliament in a year, 
—when they proceeded, not by score, but 
by wholesale,—when they altered laws of 
some hundred years standing---when they 
applied themselves to the criminal code of 
the country, making that punishable which 
was before not punishable, making that no 
longer a capital offence which was before 
capital,—when they descended from those 
high and important subjects down to the 
most minute details of trifling dealing,- 

when they legislated on the shape of a pan 
—when they almost enacted that the two 
sides of a paralielogram should be equal, 
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—when they denounced 5/. penalties on| instant the details of it were published in 


points such as these, he hada right to say 
when the Government authorized and the | 
Legislature passed such Acts as these, 
that some little pains should be taken to 
make the public acquainted with these 
penal measures. Withrespect to proceedings 
in Courts of Law, the people were anxious 
for a knowledge of them. A man should 
have the powerof knowing what was lawful; 
that what was yesterday illegal might this 
day be permitted. All he asked was, 
that they might know the law fer their 
guidance and conduct. Now, what means 
were so effectual, so easy, so little 
some, for the purpose of 
law, as to see the working of the Legisla- 
ture upon each law from its state of em- 
bryo to that of perfection ; and this in the 





| 
| 


burden- | 
teaching the 


full proceedings which were given from | 


day to day in the public prints ? The | 


proceedings of these Courts of Justice 
were, next to these Chambers of Legisla- 
ture, in his opinion, bers, aucraiate ak 
a subject of utility to the people to con- 
template; and, happily, it was a subject 
that the people, so far from having an 
aversion to, were most deeply, and, he 
would say, most warmly attached. ‘There 
was no one subject in which the people 


It was | 


were more interested than in the proceed- | 


ings of the Courts of Justice, and they 
were Only inferior in importance to the 
Houses of Parliament. Next to making 
known the laws which were passed, the 


| to be harsh and severe, 


next duty was to let the people know that | 
they were effectually administered, and | 
what were the punishments inflicted upon | 


those who broke the laws. 


What was the 


per ple 


use of hanging a man in the corner of a} 


court-yard at Lancaster, with about eighty 
towns-people and fifty Westmoreland 
peasants to gaze upon him, which was the 
way the law was executed in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. The guilty were 


| 


to be found in Manchester, Liverpool, and | 


the manufacturing towns, and to make the 


punishment deter those disposed to be | 


criminal, the man was executed in Lan- 
caster, in the presence of the Westmore- 


land peasantry, who did not require the | 


benefit of any such awful warning 
an absurdity was this? It was equally 
absurd to allow the person who was guilty 
to be thus executed privately; and it went 
to prevent the publie seeing the whole 


What | 


details of what was the course of justice. | 


The execution did not take place in the 
presence of those who knew him; but the 


a hundred newspapers an effective ex- 
ample was given-——it was conveyed over 
the whole country—all read it, as if they 
had all seen it. He did not look upon 
the punishment of the guilty as the only 
cood which the execution of the law 
tended to produce. They 
the example of the law being well ad- 
ministered as well as executed. The 
invited toaitend Courts 
Every possible kind of accom- 
nodation should be riven to them. But 
it was evident that 


should have 


pub lic ought to | 


of Justice 


, even if such a course 
were pursued, many must still be excluded. 
But then the newspapers afforded ample 
means of acquainting the public with all 
that occurred in criminal as well as civil 
Through that channel all the 
King’s subjects might be 


cases. 
put in posses- 
sion of every thing of importance that 
might happen to take place in the Courts 
of Justice, though they were not able to 
be personally present. If this were al- 
lowed—if newspapers were suttered to pass 
freely and at a cheap rate throughout the 
country—it would have the effect of 
civilizing some parts of the population, 
and, if he might use the expression, of hu- 
manizing other parts of it. The people 
would soon learn on what principles the 
law was administered, and that knowledge 
would soon reconcile them to some pro- 
ceedings which at present they considered 
By an acquaint- 
ance with the debates of the Courts of 
Justice, and how wise and humane men 
expounded the the law, the 
possessed an advantage which, 
he believed, no man of reflection, who 
had given to the subject the slightest con- 
sideration, could, for a moment, have the 
least doubt of. The last argument he 
should mention, and it was a very import- 
ant argument in support of making pub- 
licity cheap, was this—many were most 
zealous (and he was not the least zealous, 
though very inefficient) in exerting them- 
selves in various parts of the country, but 
mostly in the capital, to improve the edu 

cation of the people of England. They 
wished to provide for them cheap, innocent, 
and useful publications—cheap publica- 
tions, which would be instructive and 
amusing ; and they found that to a cer- 
tain point they could go; but be yond that 
it was im pane for ve? mto move. Where 
f he might say so 
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commerce, where they lived in communi- 
ties, there access was easy to them, and 
they received readily moral or religious in- 
struction through cheap publications, But 
there was one part of the community, and 
a very large part, whom he had nearly 
given over in despair, amongst whom all 
attempts to introduce education had been 
unsuccessful, and yet they needed educa- 
tion more than all the rest of the commu- 
nity put together —he meant the peasantry 
of this country. They lived apart from 
the world, isolated, if he might use the 
expression, dudling solitary cottages. 
They did not rub, to use an ordinary phrase, 
against persons of a better kind, of more 
cultivated minds, of more general infor- 
mation. They only met individuals who 
partook of their own ignorance; the con- 
sequence was, that those who were oc- 
cupied in extending education found that, 
let them make the publications to which 
he had referred as cheap as they could, 
they were not purchased by those persons. 
They were received in the manufacturing 
districts, they found their way into the 
town labourer’s cottage, but across the 
farmer’s or the peasant’s door they did not 
go. This applied chiefly to the rural popu- 
lation, but it also applied to individuals in 
the smaller towns, who were not strictly 


peasants. Now, with respect to newspa- 
pers, all those individuals would read 
them. The newspaper, particularly the 


local newspaper, would certainly get into 
the farm-house, but it was prevented, 

many instances, from entering, because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer kept his 
hand on the latch, a fourpenny stamp duty 
effectually kept it out, and the peasant re- 
mained pent up inignorance. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that the only sort of paper 
read was the yearly almanack; and even 
upon that there had been a tax of 2s. 3d., 
which was recently removed. The peasant 
then had his paper once a-year only ; it 
told him little of what was going on in 
Courts of Justice; no domestic news, no- 
thing of what was now passing; and he 


now gets once a-year a small magazine, of 


which he does not think much. Once in 
three months the farmer, perhaps, gets a 
larger magazine, of which he does not 
think much, and that is his entire supply. 
He knew that if newgpapers were circu- 
lated amongst them (that is, the prejudices 
against the removal of the taxes were got 
over) the peasantry would get a taste for 
sound reading. He was sure that if after 
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two years it was even requisite to restore the 
tax, which he hoped would not be neces- 
sary, they would obtain a taste for reading 
which once fixed, would never abandon 
them, no more than any other individuals 
of the community he had ever known.- 
These were, generally speaking, the very 
short and distinct grounds, yet less illus 
trated, which the petition set forth. Be 
fore he concluded by presenting the peti- 
tion he wished to be allowed to add one 
more argument. The newspaper editors 
were generally against the abolition of the 
duty ; those interested in the great paper 
he very well remembered, he had every 
reason to know, were opposed to the re 
moval of the stamp duty. Those persons 
he hoped, had not much to apprehend 
from the removal of the tax; but they 
were like other monopolists, who had larer 
capitals, and who enjoyed a monopoly in 
consequence of atax being upon the article, 
He wished to be understood as not using 
the word in an offensive sense. ‘The same 
objection was urged, he remembered, 
when his noble Friend brought forward 
the repeal of the leather tax. All the 
great tanners and curriers were against the 
repeal, as it enabled others to enter into a 
competition with them, Whatever was 
for the interests of the people must be for 
the good of the Government. He now 
came to the objection against the removal 
of the tax, which was of a twofold nature 
the one the diminution of revenue—the 
other the probability that the removal 
the duty would be the means of encou- 
raging ‘the influx of a vast number of 
ditious and immoral publications, Se 
he was perfectly persuaded, looking to the 
probable receipts of the Post-office, to the 
excise-tax upon paper, and to the immense 
number of advertisements which might be 
expected under the altered system, that 
the revenue of the country would be no 
loser at all by the removal of this ob 
noxioustax. Thecalculations laid before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the cours 
of the last summer showed that the great 
increase of receipt which would take place 
under the three heads that he had men- 
tioned would, if the whole stamp duty 
were removed, greatly improve, instead ot 
at all diminishing, the revenue of the 
country. The other objection (and cer- 
tainly, if well founded, a most forcible one) 
was, that if the duty were removed, 
would encourage the growth of ee 
seditious, and in other respects, obnoxious 
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publications. Now, there never was a 
greater mistake in argument than this— 
one which was natural, but which was not 
in agreement with the fact. Those publi- 
cations which at the present moment were 
irreligious and seditious, those which were 
noxious, as well as contemptible, were now 
published without any tax at all. The late 
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Attorney-General showed him a list of 
newspapers; the present Chief Justice of 


the King’s Bench showed it to him; and 
it was a horrible fact to state, that this 


was a list of newspapers, every one of 


which was published without a stamp, and 
99 out of 100 of them were of the worst 
possible description. When a man had 
determined to break the law—when he 
had resolved upon publishing blasphemy 
or obscenity, or incentives to such 
as assassination, or, as an editor of one 
those papers did, lecture the people 
the mode of setting fire to haystacks, and 
upon the means by which a man can run 
away with safety before the fire is dis- 
covered—when a man has _ resolved 

preach arson, or encourage murder—-when 
he has determined upon this, he cares 
very little for the stamp law. He has an 
advantage in evading it, he can sell what 
he wishes to distribute for a penny; 
whereas, if he paid the stamp duty, he 
could not sell it for less than sixpence.— 
He sells a great many more because hy 


a crime 
of 


upon 


sells it for a penny, instead of confining it 
to a few if the article were dear. The 
consequence to be observed was this, that 


blasphemy and sedition were untaxed and 
wider circulated. The tax, instead 
putting them down, actually set them up; 
the tax did not give a monopoly to the 
grower of the good article but to the con- 
traband trader. Blasphemous, seclitious, 
and obscene publications, did not pay a 
farthing duty. The honest, the respectable 
trader, | paid 4d., he paid 200 per cent. 
on what was calculated to do good ; while 
he who vended what was noxious and de- 
leterious, was not charged one halfpenny. 
Was he, therefore, wrone in saying, that 
the monopoly created by the law worked 
favourably for the obscene and seditious 
publications ? Suppose smugglers brought 
from Holland a deleterious, he would not 
say a poisonous spirit, would any one say 
that the excise upon the home-brewed 
and good beverage would not tend to 


encourage the importation from Holland ? 
Take away the tax, and bring into com- 
petition the wholesome and the deleterious 


of 
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spirit, and the latter would cease to be 
consumed. His advice was, to take away 
the tax—take away the advantages which 
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the contraband trader had now, and give 
them to the honest dealer in the good ar- 
ticle. It was perfectly clear that the 
latter would be preferred. Under the in- 
fluence of the stamp duty, he was shown 
a list of } publications, which with the 
exception of one or two, were of the de- 
scription he had already stated. It was 
during the incendiary fires that the incite- 


ment he had referred to was held out to 


them. Since then great exertions had 
been made to bring into competition with 
such publications, papers as cheap, and 
which were much more valuable The 
latter description of papers had displaced, 
to a considerable extent, the others. 
About a year and a half after the first es- 
tablishment of the papers, he found this to 
be the case. He took the sale at a news- 
man’s, he was almost sorry to say it was 
that of a Sunday, but he examined the 
sale of a person who disposed of between 


2,000 and 3,000 copies of those difterent 
publications. The proportion of A. B. 
and C., that is, of the bad description, 
was, of one, 16, the second, 18, and 32 
for the third—that is, 56 were sold by the 
newsman, who was on a great scale, and 
therefore might be regarded as a test of 
the public demand. The sale of a maga- 
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ull of 
er the administration, and 
‘exertions of the Soci ty 
for the Christian Knowledge, 
and which then ap pei ared for 
eicht months, ad of ou; the 
amount of the whole of the bad publica- 
tions, 750 odd, that Tae ts: more 
than the greatest number of the bad pub- 
lications altogether ; while the sale of the 
Penny Magaz established by the So 
ciety for the diffusion of Useful Know- 
le dge was 1830; one was about a year es- 
tablished, while the other not more 
than eight months before the public. Now 
the tendency of all the good publications 
was, to drive the bad out of the field. 
Thus far, then, he showed how successful 
they had been. The stamp duty, however, 
allowed them to go no farther, and, by it 
such publications were followed and 
limited. Upon those grounds he recom- 
mended his views to the consideration of 
the House. Those who had not considered 
the advantages were opposed to his pro- 
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position; but, for himself, he could say | 
that he had very deliberately formed his 
Opinion upon the subject. Tle had known 
those who had overrated the advantages 
of retaining the tax, who had been alarmed 
at the prospect of abandoning it, who had 
after considerable discussion with him, 
seen the advantages increase, and the dis- 
advantages not merely lessen, but diminish 
wholly ; and where the Ly thought there was 
a financial difficulty find, in fact, a facility, 
and what they thought acai be an objec- 
tion as tending to serve bad publications, 
would ultimately be made to act the other 
way, by suppressing them—and the further 
they had considered this subject the more 
heartily were they inclined to support him. 
He should now present the petition—if its 
prayer were adopted he did not know a 
more safe, more legitimate, and more con- 
stitutional means of strengthening, sup- | 
porting, and preserving beneficial institu- 
tions in the affections of the people. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


—— OPER FEI CEI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 23, 1835. 


MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Harpy, from 
Bradford, for Amending the Factories’ Regulation Act.— 
By Sir EpwarkD KNATCHBULL, from Canterbury, against 
a former Petition from the same Place.—By Dr, BowRInG 
and Mr. J. MAXWELL, from Glasgow, and several other 
Places,—for Relief to the Handloom Weavers.—By Lord 
EBRINGTON, from Dublin, against the Practice of dis- 
posing of Inaccurate Weights and Scales.—By Mr. Secre- 
tary GouLBURN, Lord STANLEY, Messrs. S. WoRTLEY, 
HuGu CAMPBELL and Fgrauson, from several Places, 
for Protection to the Chureh of Scotland.—By Lord 
ERRINGTON, Sir WiLLIAM GRARY, Mr. HUGHES HUGHES, 
and Mr. Gutuy, from several Places,—for the Repeal of 
the Additional Duty on Spirit Licenses. 


CanTerBury Execrion.| Sir £d- 
ward Knatchbull said, he had been in- 
trusted with a Petition from certain free- 
men of Canterbury, to which he would 
call the particular attention of the House. 
It had reference to a petition which had 
been presented the other evening by the 
hon. Member opposite, complaming of 
undue interference on the part of certain 
persons in the late Canterbury election. 
No sooner did the intelligence of the pre- 
sentation of that petition, and of the state- | 
ments contained in it, reach Canterbury 
than the present petition was prepared, | 
which denied zn fotoghe assertions of the | 
former petition, and expressed an anx- | 
ious desire on the part of the petitione rs for | 
the fullest inquiry and investigation into | 
the matter. He had no personal know- | 


| 
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ledge of what had occurred at the last 
Canterbury election, but he was quite sure 
that the hon. Member would not contra- 
dict him when he said, that the charge 
made against the aristocracy residing in 
the neighbourhood, of having interfered 
in that election, had no foundation in fact. 
He was sure, that no such thing occurred, 
He had himself never, either directly or 
indirectly, interfered in the elections of 
Canterbury, and having many friends 
amongst the gentry, in that vicinity, he 
thought he could safely say the same on 
their part. He thought, ‘that the hon. 
Member, as well as the parties to the peti- 
tion he had presented, had been warmed 
by their zeal into somewhat indiscreet 
assertions on the subject. He recollected, 
that on a former evening, the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself had mentioned an occur- 
rence of a rather singular character. He 
had said, that he had been called up early 
in the morning on one of the days of the 
election to witness some proceedings that 
were going on, and that on taking his sta- 
tion in a tavern, he saw three or four cler- 
gymen at that early hour (seven o’clock in 
the morning) endeavouring to tamper with 
some of the electors. Now, this was the 
more extraordinary, considering that the 
election took place earlyin January. Per- 
haps he misunderstood the hon. Member, 
but he understood him to make that state- 
ment. He would repeat, that the peti- 
tioners denied all the statements contained 
in the former petition against them, and 
that they were ready to meet any in- 
quiry, that the hon, Member might move 
for, or that the House might think proper 
to institute. 

Mr. Frederick Villiers would just say < 
few words in reference to what had faller ay 
from the hon. Member. What he did say 
was, that he was sent for on one of the 
days of the election, to witness from a 
house opposite five clergymen endeavour- 
ing to tamper with two electors, who had 
declined to vote. He did not mention the 
He had 


mentioned another instance where he was 


| informed, that atseven o'clock in the morning 


three clergymen, one of them the brother 
of the right hon. Baronet, at the head of 
the Government, were seen tampering with 
a coach proprietor, and endeavouring to 
get him to vote for the Government can- 
didate. He had every reason to know, that 


the clergy in Canterbury had acted with 
the greatest zeal against him. 
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four clergymen polled against him, and 
one of them actually went to two polling- 
places, and polled twice againsthim, He 
first went to one of the district booths and 
polled there, and he afterwards went and 
polled at the Guildhall. When taxed with 
it, he said that it had been done by mis- 
take. It was very fortunate, however, for 
him (Mr, Villiers) that no more mistakes 
were made in that way. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


BREACH OF PriviLEGeE—ATTACK ON 
Mr. Hume.] Mr. Roebuck said, he rose 
to call attention to a Breach of Privilege 
greatly affecting this House, and com- 
mitted by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘The Speaker 
of the House had asked, and obtained, at 
the opening of the Session, perfect free- 
dom of debate within its walls; but it 
made little difference whether that free- 
dom was effected by the Crown, or by the 
Ministers of the Crown; for the right 
hon. Baronet (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had called upon the hon. and 
learned Member for Middlesex (Mr. Hume) 
to account out of the House, for words 
spoken in it. Hon. Members were sent 
into that House to express all their 
opinions as public men, and in so doing, 
they were acting in the performance of a 
public duty. Should he offer to form an 
Opinion of any man, particularly Minis- 
ters of the Crown, as to whether they were 
pursuing a course fitting Members of that 
House, it was not only his privilege, but 
his duty, to express that opinion ; and it 
was most important that not any one 
should be permitted by means of threats 
or intimidation of any kind whatsoever to 
induce hon, Members to depart from that 
expression. He would say, if called upon 
to express an opinion as to the course of 
the right hon. Baronet (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), in reference to his late 
proceedings, as a Minister of the Crown, 
compared with his proceedings as one of 
the Opposition of the late Parliament, he 
should have felt it his duty to express him- 
self as the right hon. Member for Middle- 
sex (Mr. Hume) had done, and he claimed 
the right to tell the House, and the right 
hon. Baronet, that he held such an opin- 
ion; and as that was his opinion, was it 
come to that pass, that threats of swords 
and pistols were to be used, and was there 
to be calling out to mortal duel ; and that, 
too, by so high an authority as a Minister 
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lof the Crown, who had also done a 
similar thing in the case of a judge of high 
station in the Ecclesiastical Court? He 
thought, that it had appeared they had 
come to that stage of civilization, when 
men were not supposed to decide the 
truth by shooting each other. It might 
be said, that the right hon. Baronet (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had no such 
warlike intention; it might be so, but 
according to the usages and forms of 
|Soclety appearances were extremely war- 
like. If in writing to another complaining 
of an imputation, the person written to 
does not retract the offensive expression, 
the writer as a man of honour is bound 
to call the other out: whether or not the 
right hon. Baronet intended to do so in 
this instance, he could not say. Consi- 
dering the state of civilization of the coun- 
try, considering public morality, and as a 
representative of the people caring for the 
}public morality of the Ministers of the 
Crown, he called upon the Speaker, as 
the defender of the privileges of that 
House, to defend and protect him—to 
shield him against the attack of the 
right hon. Baronet, should he speak 
the truth. He chose to express his 
opinion, but did not choose to be shot. 
If it happened, that he did use words not 
Parliamentary, the proper mode to can- 
vas the matter, was within that House, by 
word of mouth, and not by pistols; as 
was done by a right hon. Member holding 
a high station in the State, and who was 
the great champion of the Church. [The 
kon. Member having concluded without 
making any Motion, there were loud cries 
of ** What do you move?” and laughter. } 
He would move, ‘ That it was a breach 
of privilege for the right hon, Baronet (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to call out 
the hon. Member for Middlesex” [/augh- 
ter.] Well, perhaps, that would not do. 
He would read the letter written by the 
tizht hon. Baronet (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) to the House; it was, indeed, 
couched in courteous language, but the 
intention of the writer was obvious. The 
letter was as follows :— 





“ TIouse of Commons, 

“ March 20, Friday Evening. 

“ Srr—In the course of the debate, this 

evening, | understood you to make use of ex- 

pressions of which the purport was, that I was 

pursuing a course with respect to the measure 

then under discussion, that was inconsistent 
with the conduct of a man of honour. 





“Thinking it probable, that such expressions 
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fell from you 
warmth of debate, I gave you the opportut ity 
of recalling them, by an appeal t to you in the 


Tlouse. % sould not with propriety pursue 
the subject further at the time, “a Iam con- 
fident, tl you will feel, that the expressions 
of wl i complain are not cons stent will 
the 1 f Pa ner ind not warranted 
by the ji 1 ite nd rat you will 
therefor t ne e to disavow them 5 up 
plied % I 

* [T have the ] r to be, Sir, your obe- 
dient t. . 

“ ROBERT PEEL.” 

. Jo eph tj me, I | MEP 
He moved, that the letter be read by th 
Clerk of the House, and that it was a 
breach of privil oe 

The Motion having been seconded, 

! SY md did not thi } { { W 

a proper {I ra motion of that des rip- 
tion, 1 lhe think it was one of those 
questions on which the House would be 
disposed to interpose its authority. He 


‘ 


wis one of the last 
wish to have the present discussion Intro- 
duced. He did entirely dissent from the 
prime laid down by the hon. Member 
for Bath. He did not speak particularly 
with reference to the present eaten’ : but 
as a Member of Parliament, he could not 
admit the principle advanced by the hon. 
Member. If, in personal 
that House, hon. made use of 
expressions contrary to their honour and 
feelings, the principle, as laid down by 
the hon. Member for Bath, would pre- 
clude Members altogether from exp! 
ea They were 
-they were not 
‘ut-throats, but an ass mbly of Gentlemen. 
He did not wish that they 
under no control in the 
expressed. When, a few 
hon. Gentleman an¢ d he had some alterca- 
tion during a debate, he was not one, and 
considering the matter in the abstract, 
who would have thought rightly of himseif 
for taking shelter under 
he House for the expression of 
opinions. He could not say what 


nrreae \deanecea th 
correspondence thn 


persons 


discussions in 


Members 


ana- 


gladiators- 


t 
rave 
rise to t! { 
would entreat the 
‘r into discuss 
meant nothing 
leman (Mr. 


House, but he 
not to be induced to ent 
of that description. He 
cdg to the hog. Gent 
Roel buck 
not to 
upon the 


eo into or entertain wil i eng 


principles laid down by the hon. 


Mover, He thought if the question were 


who would | 


should be} been a 
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° . . ! 
inconsiderately, and in the 


lof that 


not an assemblage of 
an assembly of 


| 
sentiments they 
days ago, an | 


| 


| the habit 
| and was as 
the privileg s of | 
eae 


en before the | 
House | 


Ons | 


, but he would entreat the House | 


+, 
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discussed, it would be found there was no 
breach of privilege committed; but if 
committed, he would entreat the House 
not to precipitate itself into a discussion 
would be not 
eat incon 


: ee ; 
cescription, as it 


| 
ane + ; 
} proauctive of gre 


otherwise thar 
venience. 

The Chancellor of the Exc hequer 
it was not for him to say one word as to 
which the House might think 
fit to pursue on the ubject. If he con 
n personal feelings in the 
should regret that the hon. and 
learned Member had felt it to be his duty 
(for he was sure that it originated in a 
fee] ‘vive a matter with 
respect to which, as the hon, Member foi 
Middlesex knew, all unpleasant feelings 
on both sides had been entire ly obliterated. 
He f It ctly satished that that hon. 
Men Var, | fume) had made use of ex- 

at w hich any Gentleman would 

take off y were not intended 
by him to give, and therefore he was sure, 
not intending them in that sense, the hon. 
Member for Middlesex was glad of an op- 
portunity to remove any unpleasant im- 
which had been produced on his 
In the course of the very same 
the hon. and learned Member for 


said 


the course 
ee ° : 
sulted his ow 


matter, he 


ing of duty) to r 


pressions, 


nee. which they 


pressions 
mind, 
night, 


| the county of Cork referred to certain ex- 


p ag stated to have — ised by him 
(Sir R. Peel) on a forme ecasion, and 
he dl 1 not hesitate to assure the hon. and 
learned Member, that his impressions were 
altogether erroneous, and that he had 
leulated in the 
wound his 


never used expressions ca 
slightes t degree to 
He would not go further into the question. 
sut he should be very sorry, after having 
Member of that House for twenty 
, having been engaged in angry party 
discussions, and speaking as warmly as 
any man, if it were thought that this mat- 
ter deserved further notice. He was in 
f avoiding personalities himself, 
little disposed as any man to 
take offence at comments which might be 
made Member of that 
House, or as a Minister of the Crown 
But those heard the debate were 
aware that the language which had been 
used, was applied not as discreditable to 
Government, but personally to himself, as 
pursning a course which was inconsistent 
with the conduct of a man of honour. 
uch language being used, if unintention- 
ally, he thought the hon. Member would 
be glad of an opportunity of retracting or 


feelings. 


years 


on his conduct as a 


who 
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explaining it; and as that could not be 
afforded in consequence of the interruption 
that took place in the debate, he had done 
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j 


so as soon afterwards as possible. ‘The | 


hon. Member, as a man of honour had 


availed himself of that opportunity to ex- 


plain, and the explanation was perfectly 
satisfactory. Politically hostile they might 
continue to be, as he had no doubt they 


would, but not by any means on unfriendly 
terms. If the House thoucht it necessary 
to take any further steps in this matter, 
and treat it as a breach of privilege, hi 
would at once retire; but it would be most 
satisfactory to his own feelings if the di 
cussion were allowed altowether to drop. 
Lord John Russe ll S id cert 1 1 CX] 3- 


sions had been used by the hon. Mem! 
for Middlesex, towards the rieht hon. Ba- 


+ F | ) ay , ! 
ronet, (the Chancellor of the Exeheur 


and that right hon. Baronet had desired 
to give the hon. Member an opportunity 
to explain, and there could not | 
proper course. Ife was not in the House 
at the time the expressions were used, and 
therefore, he could not 
place; but he was sorry when any expres- 
sions of a personal nature were used, as 
they did not tend to raise the character of 
the House. When expressions were used 
that demanded the interference of the 
House, he always wished the House to use 
its power, as it had done during the last 
Session, in the case of Lord Althorp and 
another hon. Member (Mr. Sheil). He 
thought that no hon. Member in th 
House was more cautious of giving per- 
sonal offence than the right hon. 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer). He 
hoped the House would go no further in 
this matter. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood hoped the House 
would allow him to say a few words. He 
thanked the right hon. Baronet (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) for the Jury Bill 
he had given the country, he also thanked 
him for another Bill which he had passed 
about ten years ago. In 
acted properly, virtuously, and honestly ; 
in that Bill he had made it capital felony, 
without benefit of clergy, for one Gentle- 
man to pulla trigger upon another. He 


say what took 


so dome, he 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer $2 d, 


/ 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Attwood) has himself been guilty unde: 
the act, for he certainly inflicted 

I ae | th eit ft il . ent 

\ lh ithdi ! 

Tirues, [REI p.] Lord J Russell 
begged to put a question to the right hon, 
Baronet, as to the course he meant to fol- 
| in brn ne up t! | t on tl res 
hut 1 Wool h | dl b n acr ed to t} oth n 
hig ( the subject of Pith Sih | 1 | 
He | ieved tl I CGISDOSILK to 
hy Vimy I t in the way « ihe 

{tO tion of the Bill; but, at the same 
time, there were me hon. Members on 

it s of the House who mizht wish to 
.ccompany their vote in that respect with 

nations, In or to let it b 
l iC} t| t the, Tic | | 
that R lution to t VS ol n Si] 

\ .it might be ! | Ls f I 

port could not be brought up early t 

night, he hoped some other eveninga would 
I 

be set apart for its reception. He also 


took that opportunity of statine, that his 
wish was to bring forward the whole ques- 
tion of the appropriation of Irish church 
property on Monday next, according to 
the notice which he had given; and it was 
also his intention to enforce, on that occa- 
Hou He hoped 
that the right hon. Baronet would not ob- 
ject, for the convenience of all parties, to 


being brought forward as a sul 


; pee 
sion, the call of the 


stantive 


very sorry to observe that the practice was 
inert ising every week, to take 
The time of the House 
was absorbed with discussions, leaving no 
day for the transaction of the public busi 

Still he was very much indisposed 
any course which might be against 
As far 


1€ SUPDLYV 
vi 


days for motions. 


ness. 
to take 
ie general feeling of the House. 


} 
the day was concerned on which tl 
Motion was to be brought forward, the 
noble Lord having given notice of it very 
ashe tn tha Sidesinn. onl on hd ele | 
early in the Session, and as he mignt in 


‘ 7 ‘6 Fae . ‘ sae 2st 
sist on his right, an extreme right, whicn, 


}on public considerations might be produc- 


hoped the right hon. Baronet would not 


forget his own child. 
murder to kill another, or to inflict pain 
by a blunt instrument. The right hon. 
Baronet had acted with manliness, and 
the hon. Member for Bath might be well 
advised to withdraw his motion, 


He had made it | 


| 
| 


' i 
tive of inconvenience, and especially as in 
consequence of the order for the call of 
the House, many hon. Members must have 
made thei arrangements to mect it, he 
(Sir R. Peel) would oppose no obstacle to 
the noble Lord in bringing forward his 
Motion on Mond Ly. With respect how 

E ‘ 
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to the mode of bringing it on, he 
reserve to himself any 
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ever, 
should certainly 


advantage which he possessed. But if 
there was an understanding on the part of 


the House that the Bill founded on the 
resolution should not be read a second 
time till the question of appropriation was 
disposed of, could there be any objection, 
not being committed by the resolution, to 
permit the Bill now to be introduced ? 
The Bill was of the utmost importance. 
Under present circumstances it was the 
law of the land that the clergy should re- 
pay the instalments of the 1,000,0002, 
and it was the duty of Government to en- 
the demand in conformity with the 
law. But the clergy replied, ‘ Although 
you have a claim on me, I| have a claim 
on another party—the occupying tenant 
-founded in law; enable me to enforce 
my claims and recover my rights, and 
then I will repay you.” Now, it wasa 
very Inconvenient thing for Bows rment 
to take upon itself a discretionary power, 
and hens harge those payments which the y 
were called on by the law to enforce. He 
ei hoped the House would not in- 
terpose any obstacle in the way of the in- 
troduction of the Bill; the most conve- 
nient course would be to permit the reso- 
lution to be brought up now, and the Bill, 
so far as it could be founded on it, to be 
introduced, on the understanding 
they should not proceed to the second 
reading, when discussions on its principle 
might take place, till after Monday next. 
Lord John Russell had no objection to 
that course. Many Gentlemen, however, 
could not consent to the Report without 
expressing their opinions with regard to it. 
3ut he had no wish to prevent the Bill 
from being brought in. He thought that 
an hour might perhaps be all that would 
be required for the discussion, if it were 
taken now. 
The Report was brought up and read, 
Mr. Hume was anxious to see the Bill 
of the right hon. Baronet, in order to see 
if anything would be done by it for that 
unfortunate country. It was with that 
view that he should support the Resolution 
for the purpose of enabling the right hon. 
Baronet to bring in his Bill. There was, 
however, matter in the Resolutions which 
he should most strongly object to ; 
stance, the purchase of land out of com- 
mutation money. It was a principle dis- 
approved of by the last Parliament, and 


force 


would be alike injurious to the clergy and 


that | 
that he did not regard them as pledging 


for in- | 
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the people if adopted by the present. He 
could not, therefore, conceive how any hon. 
Members who supported the measure of 
the preceding Session could give their sup- 
port to the measure of this Session. He 
considered, that there would be no peace 
in Treland until the question of appropria- 
tion should be satisfactorily settled, and 
the people relieved from the support of a 
sinecure Chureh, in the tenets of which 
they did not believe. Until that great 
question was set at rest, all other attempts 
to settle the subject were mere trifling with 
it. It was on these grounds that he 
and those who acted with him deemed it 
better to forego all immediate opposition 
to the present Resolution, and waive their 
intentions respecting it until the whole 
question should come under consideration 
on Monday next. The people of Eng- 
land had no question more at heart than 
the question of Irish tithes; and it was in 
vain for the Government to suppose that 
there would be either peace in Ireland or 
satisfaction in England until it was finally 
and satisfactorily settled. As the right 
hon. Baronet had intimated his intention 
to be merely to bring in the Bill and give 
its details, not to advance it a single stage 
further until the discussion Monday 
should have terminated, he (Mr. Hume) 
would, as he had said, waive all opposition 
at present to the Resolutions,only declaring 


himself to anything, and content himself 
with ente ring his protest against the prin- 
ciple of the measure. 

Mr, Gisborne put a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which we 
could not catch; in answer to which, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the House affirmed the Resolutions 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
Ireland would be enabled to bring in the 
Bill, with the clauses respecting the non- 
payment of the instalments due at present 
by the clergy to the Treasury, and remis- 
sion of that amount, together with the ap- 
portionment of the residue of the million, 
370,000/. If the Resolutions were not 
passed, the Bill would have no ground 
work. ‘The instalments were now due 
from the clergy, and the Treasury would 
be obliged to enforce the repayment if 
there was any suspension of the Resolu- 
tions. He, therefore, thought the best 
course the House could take was to allow 
the Resolution to pass. By the Standing 
Orders, no money could be granted out 
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of Committee, and to grant it in Com- 
mittee there was due ina proper notice 
required. All the forms in the present 
instance had been complied with, and, 
therefore, he should suggest to the Hous« 
to permit the Resolution to pass. On 
Wednesday or Thursday the Bill could be 
introduced in its complete shape and 
printed for the use of hon. Members. 

Mr. O'Connell thought the Bill might 
be introduced with the 
money grant printed in italics; it 
be quite competent for them afterwards 
to move that clause in the shape of a Re- 
solution in a Committee of the whole 
House. His opinion was in favour of a 
remission of the instalments; and 
would take the million, 
it would the necessity 


{Marc 


clause as to the | 
would | 


he } 
superseding as | 

. : | 

of levying tithes | 


“D . } 
on the people as pro tanto a pacification, | 


In the mean while Government 
option, they must apply to the clergy, and 


if they were called on they must have as- 
sistance in asserting their own claims. 
A decision ought to be come to imme- 


diately on that subject. He implored the 
House to recollect how impossible it was 
that this Bill could tend to promote the 
peace of Ireland. The principle of th 
Bill was, that the landlords should be ; ap- 
plied to in the first instance. In his opin- 
Ion, 
would be to shut out all hope of remedy ; 
and with no chance of relief from tithes 
in one shape or other, what hope could 
there be of peace? In one point of view 
the change would prove a change alto 
gether for the worse, for as long as the 
tithes remained in the h: ake, of the clerey, 
there were certain small tenements which 
they by Act of Parliament could not dis 
train; but unfortunately under the me 
sure of the present Session, as de veloped 
to the House by the right hon. Baronet, 
the tenants of those holdings would be 
most effectually reached by the landlords 


when they had become the collectors of 


the tithes. According to the Bill formerly 
proposed by the noble Lord, the Member 
for North Lancashire, those small holding 
were not made liable, and in that respect, 
which was a most important point, the pre- 
sent Bill differed from the former. It wasa 
material difference, a decided difference, 
for the worse. 
measure now under 
the House would be completely to repeal 
the exemption contemplate d by the noble 
Lord, and at the same time to give the 


had no | 
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poor occupying tenant nothing in return, 
The Bill would give the landlords a double 

right—a right to distrain for the rent anal 
for the rent-charge in lieu of tithes; and 
thus it became perfectly vain to talk of 
the tenant experiencing anythi ng like re- 
lief. He need scarcely sugges st that hick 
must be known to every lawyer, that the 
landlord might Gistrain for the rent-charge, 
and avow for the rent. Having got pos- 
session of a certain sum from the tenant In 


consequence of the distress, he will say, 
** Now | can put in my pocket sufficient to 
pay the tithe, you may have back, if you 


please, what is over that sum, and retain 
it till yon can make up the whole of yout 


rent; but that which I have now received, 
and which I have exacted from you by 
means of the power of distraining, | 


will retain as payment of the rent-charge 


that has been substituted for tithe, since I 


}am aware that you are more reluctant 
| to pay that demand than the rent itself.” 
|'Thus (continued the hon. and learned 
| Gentleman) the affa'r of th payment to 
Ithe landlord himself, and the payment 
in lieu of tithes, would be mixed up to- 
gether, and the landlord, in an abortive 
ettort to establish the claims of the cl rey, 


the eflect and operation of the Bill} a 





The effect of the proposed | 


the consideration of | stated, 





The Bill 


wi uld dk eply ( ndano I his own. 


was by no means so well entitled to the 
ppellation of just and humane as was the 
measure of the noble Lord, the Membe: 
for North Laneashire. ‘The former Bill 
went to protect the lowest class of the 
tenants, whereas the new measure, if it 
should unhappily pass into a law, would 
have the eflect of placing them directl 

under the lash of the tithe system. The 
pl in was represt nted as bemea projec tL tor 
the comfort and advantage of the poor oc- 
cupying tenant, but it was a strange sort 
of advantage which subjected fim to that 
which he was not now paying, and im- 


posed upon him a burthen, whe : that Bill 
upon which the measure of the right hou, 
Baronet was said to be ami shins improve- 
ment had completely abolished. He would 
repeat, that the picture he gave of the pro- 
bable conduct of the landlord towards the 
poor holder of 
exarveration—-no 
of a picture. It 
dred thousand times, 
sity occur 
would pocket 
whi a} he 

credit 
ount for 


small tenement was no 
extravagant colouring 
had occurred a 
and would of neces- 
lord, befor 
amount ol 
sued for his own rent, « 
to the ten at toot 
rent, for the litte rence 


a 


hun- 


land as he 


the 


agmain, the 
charg. 


only give int, 


of his s ace 
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between the amount of his payment aud 
the sum claimed on account of the rent- 
charge. Oh! but then the rig 
Baronet told them that pecuniary transac- 
tions between the peas ant and the parson 


rit 


would be at an end, for that in en time 
coming the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
would be the receivers of the fund, se thi it 
they would sue the landlord ; they might 
perhaps sue the landlord they could 
find him, but he was at liberty to go whi- 


thersoever he thought proper, to France 
if he pleased, he might go to gaol, but 


wherever he went, the proper tenant would 
be found, and would *e eventually grou ad 
till he made the requ ired payment 


only requested the House to eng at os 
sort of argument by which the Bill was 
sought to be sustained; the Irish pea- 
sant was said to be most invycterately 
averse from payments to a parson, wl 3 
religious offices yielded him no benefit ; he 
had a mortal antipathy to pay a sing! 

parson, but the moment you set on him ¢ 
batch of parsons in the shape of an Eccle- 
siastical Commission, you completely al- 
tered the case, and depri ived the transac- 


tion wholly of its repulsive character. ‘lo 


the Corporation sole the tenant hada most 


unconquerabie objection, but when you 
eave him an agverezation of about a dozen 
parsons, throwing in a Bishop or two, he 
instantly fell in love with them, d de- 
clared that that which no consideration 
re | ‘ ] 1 * ¥ 
under heaven could induce him to yiecid 
to the demands of one, he is quite ready 
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to concede to tne entreaties cf many, and 


that that which he would rather die than 
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‘the House, 
| facility 


to call out the army as 
extensively as the parsons had done. Look- 
hon. | i 
sustiG d in saying, 
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; frequently and as 
rat the whole measure then, was he not 
that they had not ad 

vancedas » inchtowards the pacification 
of Ireland? Would any one acquainted with 
the idition and character of the Irish 
people npt to affirm that the pro- 
moters of had even approxi- 
d toward pacification ? 


inal 
Si ie 


col 
atte 
} il 
the measure 


mate s the work 


There might, no doubt, be certain Trish 
landlords attached to the present Admi- 
nistration, who, by cong omiality of senti- 
ment and iaalinees with the parsons might 


at once to believe, and to assure 
, that there existed every 
for the collection of tithes; but 
there was not a man living who knew any- 


be ready 








thing of the state of Ireland, and held his 
mind free from the influence of party 
prejudices, could for a moment doubt that 
a resistance to rent would now be identified 
with the long-established resistance to 
tithes, md that Whiteboy ism and the 
Rockite system, would in future apply 
itself to rent, in the same manner as they 


had in times past oftered resistance to the 


| collection of tithes; the pressure of rack- 


rents, and frequent chang possession 
; rst the Irish tenant broucl hei 
ali NO" Sst the irish tenantry, roucnt thei 
. = 1° 
position with the landlord to a state which 
‘wanted nothing but that further agerava 
lou ke ae } cae ns: 1] . | 
i vation, Which tre Aa esent bili St 1p plied, 
to compl te the character of its misery. 
The project of Min jisters put the landlord 


feud between him a 


pay to an individual parson, he had not | 


] : 
the least objec tion to hand over toa dozen 
of them, under the new app vellation of 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners. it 
really quite ludicrous and absurd to talk 
of such a measure as that being equitable 
and final. <A portion, and no small por- 
tion either, of one of finest, most 
powerful, and best disciplined armies in 
the world had been employed to collect 
in Ireland, and had been em- 
ployed without success. The army had 
been resorted too much too, he presumed 
to their annoyance, and not at all to the 
public advantage, and did the House sup- 
pose, that if necessary to the individual 


Was 


the 


tithes so 


parson, they would be ynnecessary to the 
company of parsons united under the col- 


Ecclesiastical Com- 
might assure 
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lective character 
missioners? The 


itself that the Commissioners would require 
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to pre npopular character the 
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the erievance of which the Irish tenant 
had to complain, and instead of redress- 
ing both, or even mitigating either, if 


stiraul: ited each of them, and imparted a 
and violence, of which it might be 
supposed, that neither was individually 
susceptible. For all these reasons, then, 
he did most earnestly protest against the 
idea of holding out the slightest hope, 
that a measure like that could have the 
effect of producing a pacification in Ire- 
land. 


force 


a 
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What possible considerations could 
be suggested to the minds of the Irish 
people, which could reconcile them to be 
treated in a way utterly and totally different 
from that experienced by the rest of the 
King’s subjects? In England the people 
paid not tithes to a clergy with whom 
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they had no connexion, foi 
of the Englis sh people belonged to the 
Church. Did the House forget the 


struggles that even in this country pre-| 


vailed from the beginning of the reign of 
James Ist, up to the Revolution, in the 
attempts to set up the Established Church 
in Scotland? From the time of the Re- 
storation to that of the Revolution, th 
bloodshed which ensued arising from the 
same causes, could not but be recollected ; 
there was then a struggle to identify the 


vwople with the Establishment, but it 
peopl th the Estab! 
failed, and the result was, that the Go 


the mi yority | 


vernment were compelled to accommodate 


the Establishment to the people. The 
Scotch nation would not pay for a Church 
to which they did belong, and the weak- 
ness of the English Government comp lied 
it to submit, and adopt, and pay the clerg: 
of the people. Ireland d 

much—she did not want that England 


1a hot t requil > SO 


should pay the ( lei V of the p pi si 
, é ] +] ! ' 

only required that they should go 

next stage to that-—-namely, to sct them 

free trom the necessity of paying the 

clergy of another persuasion. ‘There, 


therefore, could not be anything final in 
such a measure; it was nothing but an 


extreme and intolerable aggravation of an | 


existing evil—it did not answer the ex- 
pectations excited by the King’s Speech, 
and no more deserved to be regarded in 
the light of a final measure, than any of 
those which had been resorted to by various 
Governments during the Jast seventy 
years, 

Mr. Gisborne observed, that an attempt 
had been made to set up a distinction 
between the Resolution of a Committes 


} 


of the whole House on the subject of a! 


vote of money and on any other subject, 
it having been contended, that that alone 


was binding on the House and on indi- | 


vidual Memt vers Which related to pecuniary 
grants, If that doctrine prevailed, he 
confessed he did not see how they could 


get out even of that Resolution upon | 


which the intended Bill was proposed to | 


be founded, for it professed to deal, first, 
with 670,000/., and, 
330,0002. He believed that it was not 
necessary to have introduced any Resolu- 
tion such as had been agreed to on the 
former night. A simple Motion for leave 
to bring in the Bill would have been quite 
sufficient, and more in accordance with 
the ancient practice. 


secondly, with 
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Mr. Warburton concurred in the sug- 
gestion which had beeu thrown out re- 
specting the convenience of printing the 
money portion of the Bill in italics, and 
then submitting that portion afterwards to 
a Committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor wished to make 
a few observations upon the subject before 
the House. He really had hoped that such 
a measure as that then before the House— 
a measure, the effect of which would be 
to transfer to the Church something little 
short of the third part of the lands of 
Ireland in fee—would have been better 
considered before it was proposed, and | 
would have been introduced in a manner | 
totally different from that in which it had | 
been submitted to the House. He would | 
make bold to say, that the Bill would alto- | 
gether fail in attaining the object which its | 
promoters proposed to themselves, though | 
perfectly willing at the same time to give 
the Bill and its author (the right hon, Ba- 
ronet opposite) full credit for all that they 
deserved ; but when he looked at it and 
saw the manner in which it dealt with the 
Joan of the million, he found it impossible 
to apply to it the language of approbation. 
One effect of the measure certainly would 
be most prejudicial as regarded those by 
whom the arrears to constitute that mil- 
lion had to be paid, and he could of his 
own knowledge declare, that the smaller 
the tenement, the more severely would the 
pressure of the demand bear upon the 
poor tenants, many of whom paid from 
10s. to 18s. a-year for potato gardens of 
not greater extent than the area of the 
room in which they were then assembled. 
One of the greatest faults in the Bill was, 
its permitting the liability to affect hold- 
ings of that very small extent. Did the 
House suppose it was necessary that he 
should support the view which he took of 
this part of the question by reference to 
positive instances? Was it necessary that 
he should remind them, that one of the 
most remarkable murders committed in 
Ireland, was perpetrated on the person of 
a clergyman of the Established Church, 
engaged about that time in the collection 
of the tithes of the class and description 
to which he had been just alluding? The 
odium attaching to the system it was im- 
possible for him by any effort of language 
to exaggerate. Having attended several 
tithe meetings in various parts of the 
country, he had had good opportunities of 
judging of the feelings and sentiments of 
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the people; and he hesitated not to de- 
clare, that they were in a temper most 
unfit to derive satisfaction from the Bill, 
and in a condition in all respects incapa- 
ble of being improved by any one of its 
provisions. He objected last year to the 
purchase of land for the use of the clergy, 
and he should continue to do so, for the 
effect of it would be, to increase a political 
influence already too great—to establish 
small farms in every parish which would 
be badly cultivated, and to extend the 
power of political partisanship throughout 
every district of the country. In his opinion 
it was vain to attempt to collect tithes; 
the organization against them was in all 
respects so complete, that anything of the 
kind must of necessity prove unsuccess- 
ful, for neither by gentle means, nor by 
force, could it be accomplished. They 
had certainly been told by the right hon. 
Baronet, that the conduct of the clergy 
of the Established Church had been 
throughout mild and indulgent; and, as 
a proof of the gentleness and pacific cha- 
racter of their deportment towards the 
tithe. paying peasantry of Ireland, he was 
enabled to state that only in thirty or 
forty instances had he been applied to 
with requests for the assistance of the mi- 
litary. He confessed he thought thirty 
or forty instances was doing pretty well 
in so short a time; but even were the fact 
so, were it perfectly true, that the conduct 
of the clergy of the Established Church 
was in all respects exemplary, still, so 
long as tithes continued to exist, they 
would regard with contempt and dis- 
dain every effort at conciliation: they 
would look upon justice as cowardice, and 
mercy as caprice. He, and those with 
whom he acted in Parliament, had often 
been taunted with not bringing forward 
any specific measures, and their opponents 
sought to establish a contrast by referring 
to the measures which they themselves 
introduced. True it was, they did bring 
forward many measures, but not one fot 
Ireland. They spent 20,000,000/. on one 
object alone, by which the negro slaves in 
the West Indies received the first instal- 
ment of Reform. After thus giving away 


(Ireland. ) 


20,000,0002. in one direction, Ministers 
affected to say, thatthey conferred a mighty 
boon on Ireland, in giving up twenty-two 
and-a-half per cent on the value of tithes, 
by which operation there would be grievous 
injustice towards the payers of tithe, and 
a benefit to the clergy of nothing short of 
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twice as much as under other circumstances | 


they might have been able to obtain. The 
people of Ireland were confessedly shrewd 
and sharp, they were not likely to be im- 


posed on by any thing like the provisions | 
of such a measure as ‘that, and there was 


no part of it more likely to excite dis- 
gust and disdain than the surrender of 
the million. Jt was perfectly true, that 
the clergy of the Established Church were 
in a most deplorable situation; it was 
quite certain, that they could not collect 
the tithes, and that they had been com- 
pelled to yield to the direct intimidation, 
he did not mean physical force, but that 


moral strength against which they could | 


not make head. The right hon. Baronet 
might suppose, that he derived substantial 
support from the parsons, and from their 
friends ; that they helped to keep him and 
his colleagues in office; but let the right 
hon. Baronet be cautious how he exposed 
them to the grasping dispositions of the 
landlords. Thereseemed to be some latent 
feeling of that sort when the advocates of the 
present measure asked, ‘* What! would you 
put all the money hitherto paid for tithe s 
into the pockets of the landlords? To 
that he should reply, that he would not cer- 
tainly allow, if ‘ti could help it, a robbery 
of ‘the clergy by the landlords; neither 
would he be a consenting party to a 
spoliation of the occupying tenant by the 
same party. Neither the one nor the other 
ought to be endured. Although he 
augured no advantage from the present 
measure, he was not without hope that 
beneficial results would ensue from its dis- 
cussion. The tithe que sstion had been 
for some time rapidly gaining ground, and 
one of the first steps which opened the w ay 
for that final and irrevocablesettlement now 
not far distant, was the Bill of 1823, intro- 
duced by the present Home Secretary, 
then chief secretary for Ireland; but not- 
withstanding that measure, if the proposed 
Bill of the right hon. Baronet became law, 
a third of the landed property of Ire land 
would be in the hands of the Church— 
that, as he conceived, formed a legitimate 
ground of complaint, and it would be 
vain to meet that or any other complaint 
by the remark, that those now filling the 
Cabinet of the King entertained a stronger 
disposition to deal fairly by Ireland than 
those who, being now in opposition, were 
supposed to entertain no insuperable ob- 
jection to being called to the councils of 
the Sovereign, | He repeated, that that 
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was not the way of meeting the argument. 
In reference to the tithe question, there 
was one observation which naturally sug- 
gested itself, it was founded on the 2 extreme 
unpopularity of thetax; he remembered on 
a former occasion that mere unpopularity 
had been admitted as a legitimate ground 
upon which to urge the repeal of an ob- 
noxious tax. He must be allowed to say, 
that there never existed a tax more open 
to the argument founded upon unpopu- 
larity than was the impost of tithes. What, 
he would ask, was the purpose of so pertt- 
naciously adhering to them? Was it 
expected that Protestant ascendancy could 
be re-established in Ireland, even at the 
expense of a civil war, or by means of the 
most powerful army? They might resort 
to an army, they might prosecute the peo- 
ple for turbulence or violence, but they 
never could eradicate from the breasts of 
the people of [reland their disinclination 
to pay tithes. How did the widow Ryan 
answer in Rathcormac, when questioned 
as to what influenced the conduct she 
pursued? Her answer was, that she ‘ did 
not w ish to make a head of herself in the 
parish ;” could anything more 
b ainly the sentime nt prevailing amongst 
the peasantry? He ente tained no doubt 
whatever but the right hon. Baronet had 
fairly and fully reflected upon the course 
which he had to pursue; no doubt, like- 
that the Reform Act had helped 
him to infuse no small share of liberality 
into his measures; had it not been for 
that Act, a differently constitute d House 
of have invested him 
with very different powers, and the course 
would h: ive be en wit le ly dis- 
what it was; but with all 
looked to the power which 
constitution the Parliament 
upon a Minister disposed to 
liberal measures, he did hope that the 
right hon. Baronet now at the bead of the 
Government would not permit himself to 
be too much influenced by his old asso- 
ciations, but would do something sub- 
stantially useful for Ireland. If the Par- 
liament continued to go on legislating as 
it had done, agitation must be renewed, 
and continued. Solong assuch scenes as 
that enacted at Rathcormac continued, 
there could be no peace for the country. 
When such persons as the widow Ryan 
were sued, as she had been by Mr. Ryder, 
for 4/, 16s. of arrears, what hope of peace 
could there be? In conclusion, the hon, and 
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learned Gentleman said, that he would 
resist anything in the shape of tithes being 


levied upon the Catholic population of 


Ireland. 

Sir H. Hardinge begged the hon, and 
learned Gentleman not to s eree that 
it was from any disrespect to. im, that he 


declined entering intoa i ae upon the 
subject. Ample opportunity would be 
afforded hereafter of considering the whole 
question ; and as the army Estimates were 
appointed for this evening, he thought it 
would be saint ntin him to delaythem by 


offe ring observations upon another matter, | 


One remark, however, he would make in 
reply to the hon. and Jearned Gentleman’s 
allusion to the Protestant clergy, and their 
desire to make use of the military im the 
collection of tithes. He could assure the 
House, that he had received a great num- 
ber of letters from Protestant clergymen, 
in. which they expressed ir deep and 
conscientious repugnance to levying their 
tithes by military force, and declared, that 
they had rather remain in their present 
poverty and misery than resort to violent 
measures. 

Mr. Diveti, as an English Memb i, 
protested against the 1,000,000/. alluded 
to being t taken out of the poe ‘kets a the 
English people, which it would appear was 
lutended to be etiected by meansof a coali- 
tion between certain parties of English and 
lrish Members. He thought, that this sum 
ought to be paid out of the property of 
the Established Church. 

Sir Samuel Whalley also protested 
gainst the 1,000,000/. being 
the pockets of the Koglish people, and 
suse sted to the right hon. Baronet, the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
sill might be brought in without the 
money clauses in the first instance, while 
these clauses might, 
printed and laid before the House, so that 
both together might be actually under 
their contemplation. 

Mr. Shetd thought it quite impossible 
that the arrear of tithe ever could be raised; 
and that the entire 1,000,000/. should be 
given up. When hon. Members com- 
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Canadas. He declared that, without the 
appropriation, Ministers must fail—with- 
out itjthey never could tranquillize th 
country, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the House would not prejudge the ques- 
tion of appropriation, and deprecated the 
present discussion as highly inconvenient. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
stated some instances in which public 
grants of money had been made without 
Ireland’s participating in the benefit; but 
there were several others which he might 
also have cited. For instance, 250,000/. 


had been appropriated for the purpose of 


dealing with church-rates in England; but 
as church-rates had been already abolished 
in Ireland, it was quite clear that country 
could not, under any circumstances, de- 
rive advantage from the expenditure. 
Many votes, too, might be proposed foi 
the relief of the landed interest, from 
which Ireland would have no benefit. He, 
therefore, put it to them, that it would be 
unfair to prejudice the question by pre- 
mature discussion, or to ratse objections 
to the relieving Irish agriculture. 

Mr. Barron remarked, that the changes 
which had taken place in the opinions and 
conduct of hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial Benches were wonderful in the ex- 
treme. He found, in a publication called 
the Mirror of Parliament, a fatal objec- 
tion to the Bill. He had therein read ex- 
pressions of the right bon. Baronet in the 
last year which were totally in opposition 
to the measure. Jn a speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, delivered on the 30th of 
that the House 


> 


it was stated, 


lought not to accede to the Motion until 


at the same time, be | 


it was perfectly satished Government had 
vindicated the law by showing that the 
collection could be made; and the right 
hou. Baronet asked, until this was done, 


| was it just to force the collection on the 


plained of this sacrifice of 1,000,000Z. to | 


Ireland, he begged to remind them of the 
great sums which had been expended in 
the advantages derivate from which Ire- 
land had no share, as, for example, in the 
1,500,000/. granted for building churches 
in England, the sum granted for the Cale 
donian Canal, and for the works in the 


| that they had not. 


| 


landlords of Ireland? Now he (Mr. 
Barron) asked the right hon. Baronet and 
the gallant officer, if the law had been 
vindicated in Ireland? Had they been 
able to vindicate the law, and to enforce 
the collection? The very circumstance of 
their now proposing the resolution prov d 
The very foundation 
of it was, that they placed the collection 
on the lenaileed. phe this they did not- 
withstanding the deliberate and distinct 
declaration of the right hon. Baronet. 
But there was also another charge, and 
that was on the part of the right hon, and 
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learned Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) who 
immediately behind the right hon. Baro- | 


Sal | 


net. On the same occasion that right | 
hon. Judge had declared, “ All I main- 
tain is, that, unless the authority of the 


law be restored by the collection of tithes, 
the necessity for which has been so strongly | 
stated by the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land, the landlords will not, and cannot 
in justice, be forced to take this paymen 
on themselves.” But 
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now observe how 





creat a change of opinion had come upon | a dereliction of every duty. There was 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman | only one way of possibly accounting for 
with his change of place. He now sup- | their having thus abandoned every princi- 
ported this measure, although he had be-| ple, and that was their base desire of 
fore spoken against one which was acknow- | holding oflice—their sordid anxiety for 
ledged to be in its principle quite similar, | lucré 
The truth was, vias the right hon. Gentl Mr. Shaw said, that, having been al- 
man and his party had rejected the former | lu to by the hon. Gentle " inasa pe “e 
Bill—that was to a “hi had rejected it ‘ who had forfeited principles for piace, 
through the agency of their friends in the 2>ved to observe, that he was not 
House of Lords, though it was a measur f any elevation to place which 
which would have satisfied the peopl ot led his 1 va m th opposite 
Ireland; and now they came forward to} si of t lLlouse to that on which he 
ask the people of Ireland to iy | then sat, nor had he deserted any pring 
1,000,000/. for that rejection. He main- | ple which he ha merly professed. On 
° . Be . 
tained that the people would have been | the subject to which the hon. Member 
satisfied with that measure, coming, as it} had parti iiluded, his opinions had 
did, from a paternal Goyernmen a Go-| not suffered the htest change: and 
lid, fron paternal ( t ( : I, 
vernment in which they could have confi- | with it respect to that hon. Gentleman, 
dence. He was convinced the people of | | | illowed to say, that he (Mi 
freland would have paid their tithes if that | Barron) did seem to know anything 
measure had been suflered to pass. And | at all about the n ure on which he had 
he contended that the persons who had | been K » energetically He had 
rejected the Bill were answerable for the | becn evidently confounding in his mind 
massacre at Rathcormac and all the other | the tirst Tithe Bill of the late Administra 
bloody scenes which had recently oceurred | tion 1 their second Tithe Bill; and 
in Ireland. Yes, he would repeat, that | obviou was equally ignorant of the 
these frightful atrocities, these revol principles and details of both, as he was 
massacres, had been the result of that | of those of the present measure. ‘The pre- 
heedless, that factious opposition which nt Bill was like the first Bill, with a 
: . Serre : 
at een olferedi to th neasure INE Ver, “_ difference, which went in favour of 
had been offered to that t Never, | slight 
he said, had there been exhibited by public | the occupying tenant, and was against the 
s a base dereliction of duty and | landlord. * was not similar to—it was 
men such a lL dereliction of duty and 
oper feeling as had been displayed by entrar ely unlike—the second Bill, which 
to} 
the present Government—such a vile fac- | was the Billin the hon. Gentleman’s mind, 
tious course of proceeding; and it was an | and ‘the 1t to which he had allude - And 
insult to the understanding of the people | as for himself, he (Mr. Shaw) had repeated 
of Ireland to invite them to place confi- | essentially the observations this year which 
e “ . . lt 1 ™ 7 . 
dence in such an Adminis ration. It was,} he had made before. He had re-stated 
he repeated, an insult to an intelligent | in the substance what he had said about 
body of men to ask them to p lac e confi- | throwing the payme nt on the landlord, 
dence in at 1y portion of the association | but did not think that he should be justi- 
upon the Treasury Benches. The y had | fied in opp sing the Bill, in consequence 
adopted the measures of the late Govern- | of feeling the ol jection to particular pro- 
ment—the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, this | visions of it which he entertained. 


very Tithe Bill, and were now endeayour- 
ing to pass them off as their own. This 
very Bill was taken from the late Govern- | 
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ever professed. ‘J he y had be i ruilty of 


Sir Henry Hardinge, who spoke amidst 
much noise and confusion, wss understood 
to say, that, after the very coarse invective 
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on himself and his right hon. Friend, and 
the other Members of the Government, in 
which the hon. Member opposite had been 
pleased to indulge, perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words. The hon. Mem- 
ber had imputed base motives to them. He 
had accused them of abandoning every 
principle for the base desire of holding 
office. And he thought they would not 
be justified at present in sitting down 
silently under such an imputation, al- 
though it might be supposed they could 
well suffer to pass unnoticed accusations 
preferred against them in such a strain of 
vulgar insolence. [Cries of “ Chair!” 
and * Order!”| Sir Henry Hardinge made 
some further observations, which could not 
be heard from the noise in the House, and 
then resumed his seat. 

Mr. Barron said, that if the gallant 
Officer alluded to him, he treated his ob- 
servations with the utmost contempt. He 
threw back the gallant officer’s imputation 
with scorn. 

Lord John Russell rose to order. He 
said, that the hon. Member (Mr. Barron) 
had alluded only to the rolitical conduct 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
could not have intended to otter them any 
personal offence. He suggested that the 
hon. Gentleman should explain. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: 1 am atall times, 
Sir, ready to give the House any explana- 
tion in my power, when it appears to me 
that they require it. I have, therefore, no 
hesitation in saying, that when | was 
charged with bringing forward a measure 
merely through a base love of holding 
office, and when it was stated that,{in in- 
troducing that measure, I acted upon 
different principles from those which 
guided me on former occasions, I say I 
should be unworthy of standing in the po- 
sition in which I have the honour to be 
placed, or, indeed, of any position in this 
House, if I did not mect the invective 
which was pronounced against me by de- 
claring it to be most unfounded and untrue. 
I might have used, perhaps, a word differ- 
ent from “untrue.” At the same time, 
when such motives are attributed to me, 
as one of his Majesty’s Ministers, I feel it 
incumbent on me to repel the insinuation 
with indignation. 

Mr. Barron arose gmid renewed cries 
of “ order, order!” and said with much 
vehemence, ‘I can only say, that I be- 
lieve in my conscience what I have said 
to be true.” 
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The Speaker said, that freedom of de- 
bate was never more secure than when 
the discussion of the debates in this House 
were conducted with temper and decorum, 
and, was never in greater danger than 
when hon. Members permitted themselves 
to use expressions which they might have 
reason afterwards to repent. From thie 
course which the discussion had taken he 
regretted, he took blame to himself, for 
not having interfered sooner, and called 
the hon. Member to order at the moment, 
for using expressions that a gentleman 
ought not to have used. But he was fear- 
ful of giving more importance to the matter 
by interfering, than it, perhaps, deserved. 
He now felt bound to say, that any Mem- 
ber, who said, that any man acted basely, 
or from base motives, used an expression 
which he ought not to have used, and 
that hon. Member should recollect that, 
in doing so, he offended not only against 
the individual Member whom he so im- 
properly assailed, but also committed a 
grave offence against the House. He was 
sure, that hon. Member, having so of- 
fended, would discharge his duty by apo- 
logizing for the offensive expressions hi 
had used. 

Mr. Barron: So far as the House is 
concerned, I have no hesitation in giving 
the fullest apology. With respect to the 
expression which [ made use of, I can 
ouly say, that I never spoke ee 
but if anv individual thought fit to take | 
to himself, I have no apology to offer, 
On the part of my con- 
stituents, 11 have no hesitation in saying, 
that the political conduct of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite (on the ‘Treasury 
bench) exhibits a gross dereliction of prin 
ciple, and is dis reputable and dishonout 
able. [Cries of ‘* Order, order!” and 
cheers. | 

The Speaker was understood to requir 
a more ample and satisfactory apology 
from the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Barron said, that conceiving that 
the honour of every Member was _ best 
placed in the hands of the Speaker, he 
would, under his directions, retract the 
expressions he had used, and apologize 
for having used them. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that conceiv- 
ing the explanation of the hon. Membet 
to be satisfactory, understanding that tt 
was meant to be perfectly satisfactory, he 
would at once express his regret at his 
warmth of his expressions, 


Mr. Goring : . 

















a 
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Colonel Evans said, that divesting what 
had been said by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Barron) of all offence and all personality, 
he would not shrink from declaring that 
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The Speaker said, that the rule, as laid 
Gentleman, was 


|in strict conformity with the rules of the 


he entirely concurred in the opinion of the 


present Government, which was held by 
that hon. Member. He had no disposition 
to use any expression which could be per- 
sonally offensive, but as he had taken op- 
portu: sities of adverting to the public 
politic cal conduct of his “Maje sty’ S present 
Ministry, on the hustings and elsewhere, 


House, and he anxiously wished that the 
practice of the House was in strict con- 
formity with that rule; but it was well 
known that it was the common practice of 
the House 
and to opinions delivered in them. ‘This 
was the practice ; but if particular words 
debates were referred to, it 


to ri {i r to previ sus ce bates, 


of former 


would not be reeular. 


and as what occurred here might lead to | 


a conclusion out of doors that they (the 
Opposition Members) shrunk in the House 
from expressions used there and_ else- 
where, and as he found that a kind 
bravado was used on the other side, he 
felt it necessary to avow there, and to 
repeat, if necessary, all that he had said 
elsewhere, as to the public conduct of the 
Members of his Majesty’s Government, 
and, he must say, that the right hon. and 
gallant Officer (Sir Henry Hardinge) had 
moire than once taken the course at en- 
deavouring to intimidate, to which he had 
just referred. There, for instance, was 
the case of Lord Londonderry’s mission, 
which was before the House the other 
evening, and when not one word was said 
against that noble Lord, that could by 
implication be considered personally offen- 
sive, the right hon. and gallant Offices 
stated, that if anything had been said 
against that noble Lord, he should have 
felt it his duty to notice it, and this, too, 
when it could not be supposed that the 
right hon. and gallant Officer was excited 
by the heat of debate, for it was after the 
debate on that subject was over, and when 
the right hon. and gallant Officer was 
quite cool, 

An Hon. Member rose to order. He | 
would appeal to the Chair, and ask 
whether the course which the hon. and | 
gallant Officer was pursuing, had anything | 
whatever to do with the subject of debate 
before the House. 

Mr. Williams Wynn wished to say, as 
an appeal to the ‘ order” of the House had 
been made, that it was decidedly contrary 
to the tirst order of the House to refer to 
words used in a former debate. He would 
contend, that if words spoken in debate 
were to be referred to, they must be ques- 
tioned on the night they were used; but 
if not on that night, it could not be ques- 
tioned after, and he would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair if this 
were not so, 


Colonel Fvaus sai I, that the reference 
to previous debates, was a matter of daily 
occurrence. [le would not oO Out of his 
way, or refer to any other subject. He 
referred to a case in po nt, which occurred 


(a few days ago. On that occasion, the 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| 
{ 


| nisterial) side, 
|had said anything against the character of 


'the good sense of hon. 


right hon. and gallant Officer did refer to 
what took place in a previous debate, and 
was allowed to do so without interruption, 
by those hon. Members opposite, who were 
now so loud in ealling ‘‘ order.” Those 
assertors of Reform on the other (the Mi- 
had said, that if any one 


Lord Londonderry, they would have felt it 
necessary to notice it. [** Order !”’} 

Sir Henry Hardinge rose to explain, 
[ Cries of ** Order.” | 

The Speaker said, that the proper time 
for explanation for one hon. Member was, 
when the Member addressing the House, 
had concluded. He must now say, that 
the House had completely lost sight of 
the question before them, and he put it to 
Members, whether 
they ought not to return to that question. 

Colo nel Evans was at a loss to know the 


cause = the interruption he had expe- 
| rience: He had risen to explain, and 
| lookin: ‘to the transactions of the last two 


or a days, he would say, that it be- 


| hoved those who |e oked to their characters, 





and who were in the habit of expressing 
themselves as to the conduct of public 
men, not to shrink from an avowal of those 
opinions, and so far from accusing hon. 
Members at his, (the Opposition) side of 
the House, of irregularity, in referring to 
their public conduct, he thought that 
Ministers ought to thank them for their 
forbearance. He thought the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite (Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir Henry Hardinge) was 
most extraordinary, for he would assert 
that their conduct as public men, exhibited 
a most flagitious instance of dereliction of 
should be glad to 


public principle. He 
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know to what party the right hon. Baronet | had been thrown out against the honowm 


and some of his Friends could appeal for 


support, if they looked back to the trans- | 


actions of the last seven or eight years ? 
Was it of that party which sat immediately 
behind him, that the right hon. Baronet 
could ask for confidence’ Was it of those 
who had resisted all the claims of the 
Dissenters, that he sought for this 
fidence aud support? Why, he (Colonel 
Evans) would ask, bad not the right hon. 
Baronet gone out of the House in disgust 
because he was beaten on the Motion re- 
specting the Dissenters, and did he not 
come back again in a few days and con- 
sent to the Re peal of the Ti st and Cor- 
poration Acts? Had not the House se¢ 
him in August last voting against the very 
sill on (Irish tithes) which he now made 
his own? He did not know to 
section of any party the right hon. Baronet 
and his Friends could look for support. 
There might, perhaps, be the expediene y 
men,those w ho turned round, and who were 
ready to deal with any, and every question, 
on the principle of expediency, not 
course for the sake of office, it would be 
personally offensive to entertain such a 
notion, but there were some hon. Members 
who came over to particular questions on 
the ground of expediency. He thought 
it a deplorable circumstance, that the 
country should have confidence in the 
present Government. But their days 
were now numbered. The country had 
seen their modicum of Reform; and what 
was it? They proposed first some change 
as to the marringe of Dissenters, but good 
have conceded this 

before. Did that, however, touch upon 
the emoluments of the high Church party ? 
What else were these proposed Re forms ? 
They were nothing. He would not tres- 
pass further on the time of the House. 
He would repeat, 


sense should 


oO f 


| with 
con- } 
' 

| noble 


| would be t 


Nn} 


what | 





long | 


that with the exception | 


of two or three expressions unguardedly | 
used, there was nothing said on that (the | 
Opposition) side of the House, from the 


avowal of which they were disposed to 
shrink. On the contrary, they were pre- 
pared to assert, that his Majesty’s present 
Ministers had taken office on grounds 
discreditable to, and destructive of, public 
character. 

Sir Henry Hardinge rose to explain. 
The hon. and gallant Officer had assumed 
what he supposed him to have said with 
respect to Lord Londonderry. Now, what 


he had said, was, that 


if anv expressions 


| of his noble Friend, 


he should have felt 
it his duty to vindicate him. Those, as 
nearly as he recollected, were the words 
he used, and he would put it to the Hous 
whether, from his near connexion with 
that noble Lord, and his long associatio: 
him in his military career, he was 
not bound to vindicate the honour of his 
Friend, if it had been attacked ; 
and he sure the hon. and gallant 
Ofticer, from his own high sense of honour, 
he last to object to such a cours 
The hon. and gallant Officer accused him 
of dereliction of public principle. He dul 
not object to the use of those words on 
public grounds. No doubt, that was the 
hon. and gallant Officer’s opinion, but ii 
the hon. and gallant Officer attached 
or personal motives to the course h 
had pursued, he should then feel it his 
duty to resent it. 

Colonel Lvans: The rivht hon. 
gallant Officer had said, that the word 
he used on the occasion referred to, were, 
that if the honour of his noble Friend had 
been attacked, he should have felt it his 
duty to vindicate it. He (Colonel Evans) 
was sitting down in the House at the time, 
and he owned that the words, as they 
struck his ear, were not like those which 
the right hon. and gallant Officer said he 
had used; but having said, that the right 


Vas 


any 


base 


and 


hon. and gallant Officer had used them, 
he could not doubt that they were th 
exact words; but as to the rest of the 


right hon. and gallant Officer’s remarks 
he must protest against the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken. He 
had not attributed any personal or un- 
worthy motives to the right hon, and gal- 
lant Officer, and yet the right hon, and 
gallant Officer said, that ‘if he had, he 
would have resented it.” Every one who 
knew the high character of the right hon. 
and gallant Officer, could have no doubt 
of his personal valour, but he could assur 
him, that the disposition to which he 


| alluded, afforded no proof of it. 


Sir Henry Hardinge asked, whether his 
previous conduct had shown any dispo- 
sition to repel charges not made? = What 
he had said, that he would under 
stand charges in a political sense when so 
made, but that he would notice only those 
which personally attributed unworthy 
motives to him in his public conduct. 
The hon. and gallant Officer (Colonel 
Evans), had himself too high a sense of 


VaS, 
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honour to make any charge of the kind, 
unless he could prove it, or not to repel it 
if made against him. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull begged, after 
the attack which had been made on his 
Majesty’s Ministers, to call the attention 
of the House to the the debate. 
He was sure that he s} 
large majority of the ET when he said, 
that the interposition which had been 
most properly made by the Chair, ought 
to have put an end to the discussion, and 
brought the House back to the actual 
question before it. They (the Govern- 
ment) had no disposition to make hostile 
charges; and he hoped that those which 
had been made, would not be carried 
further. They were before the House with 
the measures which they had d, 
and they wished to carry on the business 
of the country ; but if it was imped the 
fault would not rest with them, Ife knew 
the disposition of a large number of the 
Gentlemen opposite towards the ¢ 
ment; but he also knew the firm position 
which they (the Ministers) occupied in 
the confidence of the House, and the still 
more firm position which they occupied 
in the confidence of the country, and by 
those they were prepared to abide. 

An Hon. Member asid that, he took some 
of the obser 


state of 


poke the sense Qf a 


ouse, 


introduc 


ed, 


rovern- 
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tholic Question was under dis 
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cussion, the 


hon. ra learned Member for Southwark 
said that he looked not to the immediate 
consequences of the passing of that 
m ire, he looked to its remote conse- 
qui ices, | ] ked {i ard to the time 
when th 0 it re 1 the overrrown 
revenues of t Church Well, how was 
that reccived ?’ How had it been met by 
the richt hon. Gentleman nov the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. tice)? That 
right hon. Gentleman had said that, if he 
thought the p ig of the Catholic ques- 
tion could have the eftect of touching one 
shilling of the revenues of the Church, he 
would be one of the first to oppose it. 
Why, after this, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to die in the 
last ditch rather than consent to any ap 
propriation of the Church revenues, 

| Chancel] f the Exchequer: After 
the course which this debate has taken, 
notwithstanding, at a previous period of 
the evening, questions were put to me 
to which I gave answers, not expecting 
that any discussion would ensue, but 
taking it for granted, that we should come 


to an early decision on the subject, and 
that the public and political conduct of 
Government would not be called in ques- 
tion, House will probably not insist on 
the rigid rule of order, and preclude me, 


the 
the 


Member for Westminster to apply to him. | because | then a ‘ke, from making a few 
That hon. and galiant Member, and others | observations oO what has fallen from the 
at his side of ine House, had spoken of} hon. and ails int Member for Westminster. 
the inconsistency of Members at his (the | [ understood the hon. and gallant Member 
Ministerial) side; and one ground of that} in the latter part of his speech to declare, 


charge was the different votes given with 
respect to “ appropriation :” but hon. 
tlemen opposite, if they carried their n 
mories back, would find that many of them 
were more inconsistent than his Majesty's 
Ministers could possibly be. Did hon, 
Members forget what had been said by a 


Ve} 
ae 


right hon. Gentleman who had been a 
Member of the Jate Government? On the 
discussion of the Catholic Question, the 


hon. and learned Member for Southwark, 
then the Member for Colchester (Mr. Har- 
vey)—and havine mentioned that | 
Member's name, he felt it due to him and 
due to himself to take the opportunity, 
which he gladly embraced, of doing him 
justice. [A Member: the hon. Member 
for Southwark is not present. ] 

The Hon. Member said 
take another opportunity of doing the 
hon. and learned Member for Southwark 


On. 


, 


justice. But to proceed : when the Ca- | believe the hon 


Ge Ne | 


| expre 


that he would 





it while he asserted his right to condemn 
in as strong terms as he pleased, the 
public conduct of Ministers, he by no 
means intended to indulge in any personal 
or ofiensive allusions to them. Now, Sir, 
although I think, that if in the heat of 
debate, expressions should be used reflect- 
ing on the honour of any individual 
Member, it is highly proper, for the 
satisfaction of the persons using such 
ssions, as well as for the satis- 


faction of the persons towards whom they 


are us d, and for the satisfaction of the 
Hous that an opportunity should be 
given for disclaiming all intention of 


offence. 1, at the same time, fully admit 
the right of any Member of this House to 
question, to the fullest extent, the conduct 


of Members of his Majesty’s Government 
as public men. I now speak, then, with 
reference to the construction which ] 


and allant Member put 
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upon his own words. I am sure that he 
would not—his character is too well es- 
tablished—go as close to the wind as 
possible for the purpose of indirectly con- 
veying a personalimputation. I therefore 
do the hon. and gallant Officer the justice 
of believing that, strong as his expressions 
were, they were directed against the public, 

and not against the pe sonal, character of 
those whom he assailed. Having stated 
this, I come to the point. It is certainly 
of great importance to a public man to 
have an opportunity of vindicating with 
calmness the course which his sense of 
public duty has prescribed to him. I do 
confidently assert, then, that I do not 
think that the charges which the hon, and 
gallant Officer has brought against me as 
a public man, have the slightest shadow 
of foundation. Whether or not I under- 
took to discharge the duties of the office 
which I have the honour to hold from 
motives of ambition, from the love of 
power, or forthe sake of anything that 
power can give, is a question which I will 
leave entirely untouched—it is a question 
which the House will decide as it may 
think fit. But I come to that much more 
important question, whether if, in the 
course which I] have taken while I have 
been engaged in the discharge of those 
duties, I have done anything ‘that should 
justly subject me to the charges which the 
hon. and gallant Officer has advanced 
against me? But, first, I will advert to 
some of the observations which were made 
by the hon. Member for Waterford. That 
hon. Member referred to certain expres- 
sions which he said, I used last year, in- 
dicating my opinion of the danger and 
inexpediency of applying to the public 
purse to solve difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of Government. Sir, I did use 
those expressions. For I felt, when it was 
first proposed to advance a million to the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland, that there 
was no probability that the money would 
ever be returned. The hon. Member for 
Waterford says, that I advised the advance 

of that million. That was not the case. 
I advised the enforcing of the law. The 
enforcing of the law has been tried; and 
it has been found impracticable to collect 
the tithes. Under ,such circumstances, 
does the hon. Member for Waterford 
think it inconsistent with our public duty 
to advise the giving up of the million, 
rather than the adoption of a course which 
would involve the certainty of many scenes 
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such as that which recently occurred. 
1 did not advise the advance, because I 
thought it would never be repaid. The 
advance was made; and now, when I find 
that it cannot be repaid, what shadow of in- 
consistency is there in my advising that the 
demand for the repayment should be re- 
mitted. I now come to the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster. He 
says, our days are numbered. He says, 
that we have given so little satisfaction to 
the country, that we have shown so little 
a modicum of Reform, that public opinion 
must declare against us. Now, how does 
the hon. and gallant Officer reconcile this 
with his othercharge, that we have adopted 
all the principles of our predecessors ? 

Colonel Evans said, that he bad never 
charged this Government with adopting 
every principle of the preceding Govern- 
ment; quite the reverse. He had never 
thought that the Dissenters’ Bill, even 
when brought in by the late Government, 
was a measure of Reform for which they 
could claim any great merit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: The 
charge, then, of the hon. and gallant 
Member against me, amounts to this :— 
“The right hon. Baronet always opposed 
the great measures of his predecessors, 
and he does so still.” Itis a strange way 
of charging me with inconsistency, to say, 
that I am pursuing the same course in 
office that I did when in opposition. ‘* You 
oppose the liberal measures of your pre- 
decessors, you have brought in my mo- 
dicum of Reform,” says the hon, and 
gallant Member, ‘ and the country there- 
fore rejects you ; your measures and po- 
litics are not sufficiently liberal for the 
spirit of the age, and your hours are 
numbered.” ‘This may be a perfectly 
good accusation ; but how is it consistent 
with that other, earnestly insisted upon, 
that, for the sake of place, | have adopted 
the principles of my predecessors ; ; that I 
have submitted extensive Reforms to the 
House, for the purpose of retaining the 
emoluments or distinctions of office? So 
much for the general principles of the 
Government. Now with respect to this 
particular measure, regarding tithes in 
Ireland. I have heard charges made 
against me with respect to the course | 
have pursued on the question of commu- 
tation of tithes in Ireland, which can only 
be founded in utter ignorance~—for I 
should rather attribute them to ignorance, 


than intentional misrepresentation — of 
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what my conduct really has been on that 
question. How stand the facts? A Bill 
was brought into this House at an early 
period of last Session, by the late Govern- 


ment, providing for the arrangement of 


the Tithe Question. That Bill imposed, 
in the first instance, a land-tax, which 


was to endure for five years, at the end of 


which period it was to be laid upon the 
landlord as a rent-charge: that rent- 
charge was redeemable, and the redemp- 
tion money was to be invested in land. 
The amount, the payment of which by 
that Bill was maps sed upon the landlord, 


was, I believe, 77} per cent. of the tithe. | 


That Bill J supported. The right hon. 
Gentleman, the late Secretary for Ireland, 
will acknowledge that he had support in 
the passing of that Bill. I come into 
power; I bring in a Bill in my turn for 


the settlement of the Irish Tithe Ques- | 


tion ; and what are its principles? It im- 
poses the payment of 75 per cent. upon 
the landlord immediately; it provides 
for the redemption of the rent-charge so 
imposed ; for the investment of the money 
thus realized in land; and that tithe-pro- 
perty shall be strictly reserved for Eccle- 
siastical purposes. Now, I ask, whether 
it be possible, in the vicissitudes to which 
human affairs are subject, to suppose a 
case of less inconsistency, than my sup- 
porting the first measure I have described, 
and originating the second? The how: 
Gentleman may object to me if he 
pleases, that I do not consent to devote 
Ecclesiastical property to secular pur- 
poses; that I place a rent-charge upon 
landlords, and other things; but if he 
looks to ‘the Bill brought in by the late 
Government, to the principle of which I 
did not object, 1 defy him to show that 
there is any inconsistency in my submit- 
ting the present measure to Parliament. But 
throughout the whole of this discussion, 
the original Bill brought in by the late 
Government, has been confounded with 
the measure which subsequently received 
the assent of this House. It may be said 
that I opposed the latter; some hon. Gen- 
tlemen may suppose that I was a party to 
some organized plan in the House of 
Lords to throw it out. Sir, the House of 
Lords determined on their own course, 
and I was no party to any combination in 
that House. 


the hon. and learned Member for Dublin ; 
I saw the Government oppose his moditfi- 
cations, but he was successful in making 
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them, and the Government afterwards 
permitted it to pass. What was the lan- 
guage I then held ? I place full confidence 
in the declarations made of absence of in- 
tention to give me personal offence, but 
the charges against my political character 
are serious, and it is politically that I 
propose to select them. On the 30th of 
July, the day referred to by the hon. 
Member for Waterford, I said that ‘ ] 
felt great objection to ever attempting to 
decide upon such an important question 
at that extremely late period of the Ses- 
sion. It cannot be denied that the good- 
will of the landlords is most essential, and 
iunless the Legislature have their good- 
| will, it will be impossible to make the 
jalteration a benefit. For the change to 
| be efficacious, too, the provision must be 
;compulsory; and then comes the ques- 
tion, how can we, with justice or with pro- 
priety, impose such a responsibility on 
the landlord, without giving him any 
notice of our intentions? I do not believe 
that there are at present a sufficient num- 
ber of Irish landlords in the metropolis to 
form a fair representation of the general 
feeling of that body. I throw out these 
remarks merely as suggestions ; but if the 
proposition be resolved upon, something 
must, in justice to the landlords, be done 
by Government, with reference to the 
arrears. ‘There has now been two years 
of intermission in the collection of tithes 
in [reland; and, however the question 
may now be shrunk from, the time must 
come when the law must be vindicated.” 
A little lower down comes the sentence 
referred to by the hon. Member. I then 
said, “1 decidedly think that it is for the 
benefit of all parties concerned, that the 
landlord should take upon himself the 
payment of tithe, to the release of the oc- 
cupying tenant; but I would also take 
good care to encourage, as much as pos- 
sible, the principle of redemption. That 
appears to me the just, and best, or only 
way, of really settling the question. Ido 
not think, however, after the Session we 
have had, we can hope to consider, with 
any good effect, a Bill for such an object, 
inthe month of August. At present, the 
vindication of the Jaw ought to be the first 
object, and when we have taught persons, 








I saw the Bill modified by | 


who have refused a legal payment, that 
the law is paramount, then we may well 
call upon the landlord to take the post 
which would at once be beneficial to the 





community and himself. At the same 


j 
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time, I must say, that I despair of the 


question being settled satisfactorily, by 
any scheme in which redemption is not 


cluded; and still more do I di spair of 


b ing able to come to any S¢ ttle ment of 
the question, while the great majority of 
Irish landlords are out of town.” Thes« 
were the expressions I made - of, not 
objec tin to the oricin: il Bil II, to the 


p f the Bill, as bees ae the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin, 
Now, I appeal to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, tosay, whether, in submitting 
to Parliament a measure I like, that forms 


rine le oO 
‘| 


a valid ground for charging me with in- 
consistency. So much for the question of 
tithe, With respect to the ther measures 
—but really, Sir, I do not porars I ought 
now to trouble the House with any detail 


other measures. I shall reserve 
vhat [have to say in my defence respect- 
ne them, before us. I 
will only at present observe, with respect 
to the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, that I did 
not object to the principle ¢ of the Bill 
brought forward by the noble Lord, the 
Member for Devon. Its principle I there- 
fore adopted; but was it not my duty, as 
a Minister of the Crown, to attempt to 
make the Bill as satisfac tory in its de tails 


T } Tess oe = 
as fi could, consulting the fee} lines « f the 


resnecting 


when the y come 


consistent gee 
the interests of the Church, I ask hon. 
Gentlemen not to deal in vague gencral 
charges, but to tell me what is the parti- 
cular measure which I, as a Member of 
the Government, have introduced, or have 
given notice of my intention to bring in, 
that is inconsistent with the course I have 
pursued since the meeting of the Ke- 
formed Parliament. But, Sir, I do not 
think myself—being the responsible Mi- 
nister of the Crown—bound to look out 
for every seen I have made, in order to 
:my course to those speeches, 
and relieve myself from the charge of in- 
consistency. Having undertaken the task, 
I feel it to be a public duty 
circumstances of the 


Dissenters, as far as han 


accommoda 
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or from any desire for the advantages or 
emoluments of office. I did not seek the 
office I hold, by any factious attempts to 
thwart the late Government. I did not 
enter into an alliance with those who en- 
tertained the extreme opinion of the sid 
of the House on which I| sat. I am 
stating merely a fact with respect to 
myself, and mean no insidious reflection 
on any man, for I can appeal to those 
who are now my political opponents, for 
the truth of what I say, that I did not 
attempt to gain power, or thwart their 
proceedings, by factious combinations with 
men, whose opinions went be yond mine. 
Opportunities for did present 
saa elves, but I never took advantage of 
Looking to the circumstances 
inied my taking office, | 
was determined, feeling it my duty to 
accept it, and having accepted it, to mak 
every constitutional effort for maintaining 
myself in it, and I shall continue to do so, 
in spite of the charges of inconsistency 
which may be brought against me. Sir, | 
rely upon the purity of my own motives. 
I shall attempt to shape my course upon 
principles which will be likely to give most 
satisfaction to the country; but I never 
will consent to hold office one hour beyond 
the period when I think I can hold it con- 
sistently with the interests of the Crown, 
and with the honour of a public man. 

Mr. Barron begged to say one word in 
explanation. The right hon. Baronet had 
misrepresented what he had said. He 
stated that the principle of the measure 
now before the House was, to place the 
burden of the tithes on the landlord. He 
then quoted the words employed by the 
right hon, Baronet last year, and showed 
that the circumstances of Ireland were in 
no way changed, except in the op position 
to tithes having become greater, since the 


sO doing, 


which accomp: 


| right hon. Baronet made his observations 


to look to the } 
country, and abandon | 


° ‘ . ' 
ll minor personal considerations, in con- | 


sidering the measures necessary to meet 
those circumstances. But rather than 
listen to vague charges of inconsistency, 
and dereliction of principle, I should like 
to hear some specitig measure stated, 
which justifies the charges brought against 
me. Iam conscious that in the task 1 
have undertaken, I am not acting with 


the view of gratifying personal ambition, 


| 
vindicated. 


upon the very principle which was now at 
stake before the House—viz., that it was 
impossible, in the language of the right 
hon. Baronet, to fix the payment of tithes 
upon the landlord until the law had been 
That the right hon. Baronet 
had not explained, but, with his usual 
dexterity, he had wandered into a variety 
of matters unconnected with the charge. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Rathcormac had not then occurred. 

Mr. Barron: No; and that only proves 
that it is as bad to place the burden upon 
the landlord now as it was then. 
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Colonel Evans said, he was bound to 
acknowledge that the right hon. Baronet 
had well defended himself from the charge 
of inconsistency on this particular measure, 
which he, (Colonel Evans) never looked 
upon as a very great re form; but the 
right hon. Baronet had only suec eded by 
throwing overboard : 
supporters. 

Sir He ury Hardinge Was underst od, 
amidst loud cries of ‘* Order!” to say that 
that was not correct. 

Mr. Littleton hoped his right hon. 
Friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would give him credit when he said that 
no individual could be less prone than him- 
self to impute 
founded on erin . th hichest 
honour. He had had th 
insome degree private ie acquainted with 
the nicht hon. Baronet—foi many years 
they had acted in each other's pl 
and sometimes in concert, and he had 
never noticed any thing that could lead 
him to sup pose the right hon. Baronet pur- 
sued any but the most honourable conduct ; 
but he must take the libe rty of vomaiinns 
the right hon. Baronet of what he appeared 
on this occasion to have altogether for- 
~ n, viz., that he had colleagues in the 

Cabinet. He knew, and so did all the 
world, the extreme caution with which, 


ill his colleacues and 


to him motives of action not 


honour of being 


sence, 


during the last Session of Parliament, his | 


right hon. Friend expressed himself on 
most public questions ; and upon none did 


{Marcu 23} 





he express himself with greater caution | 


than upon the Irish tithe Question. But, 
nevertheless his right hon. Friend was un- 
doubtedly associated with gentlemen in 


this and the other House of Parliament— | 


the latter especially—the justification of 


whose consistency would be extremely dif- 
ficult, and any attempt at which the 
House would not, he was certain, hear 
from his right hon. Friend. But to deal 
fairly and frankly with his right hon. 


Friend, he must tell him that his ee | ne 


with respect to this very Bill did not stand 
quite clear from the charge of ascuaia 
tency. Like the right hon. and learned 
Recorder, the Member for the University 
of Dublin, sitting behind him, his right 
hon. friend contended that the measure 
proposed by the present chief Secretary for 
Ireland resembled greatly, in its principal 
features, the Bill submitt ied to this House | 
in February last. But the right hon. and 
learned Recorder added, and so, he be- 

the Chancellor 


lieved, did the right hon. 
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of the Exchequer, that there was one fea- 


ture in which this measure did not resem- 
ble that of last year, namely, the imposi- 
tion of a rent-charge immediately. But 
was that the only feature in which it did 

é nble the 1 isure of | ugust, 
when the Billassumed its { sha] Lhe 
Perpetuity Fund, was that a f 


that of the last. He was not 
| 1 


sure whether the right hon. 
jected to the 


; : : ) 
infroduction Oj 





but he believed that he object 

plicati n of that fun d to the 

poses to which it was undoubtedly 

open; and he was sure that the right 

tt rd in ot da inst tl prin pic 

fsecural } Church proy rty in terms th 

most vere that lancua could supply 

Now how could he s lup as he didt 
FY } ») armue that ther no 
ularizat in the Bill bef them, be- 
se the mone, vas to be | ic to the 


clereyman in the first instance, wher 

last Session it was to be paid first to the 
Treasury, and afterwards by the Treasury 
to the clergyman, as if the relief of the 
landlord was not the main object of both 
measures ? Never was there a grosser in- 
consistency than that the right hon. and 
learned Recorder was guilty of in opposing 
the measure of last Session, and in now 


supporting the Bill presented to them by 
his Majesty’s Government. Hisright hon. 
Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
oO! th as on other occasions, when 


speaking upon this subject, oh iySa lluded 
to the measure as it appeared in the month 
of — last, as ve e measure of the hon. 
and learned Men mber for Dublin. But he 
could not allow it ai assume that charac- 
ter; not because he should be at all 
ashamed of adopting any measure sug- 
eested by that hon. Gentleman, if he be- 
heved its princ iples to be good; but be- 


| cause to give the Bill that character would 


} 
| 
| 
| 





t be consistent with the se fle was 
aware that part of the alterations made in 
the Bill were suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member, in a sp = he made in 
bringing forward a Motion on the night 


previous to those alterations being an- 
nounced; but the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman only echoe d sentiments anteriorly 
expressed by other Irish Members. In 
fact, the alterations made in the Bill were 
the result of representations made by two 
] 

I. 


urge and numerous deputations en Irish 
am mbers, in which were included the prin- 
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cipal representatives of the landed interest 
in Ireland, and those immediately con- 
nected with the Government. Among 
them were Lords Clements and Acheson; 
and he might say, that if there were one 
individual more than another to whom 
credit was due, and he thought that credit 
was due to him, it was to the noble Lord 
the Member for Meath. The Bill was not 
accommodated to the wishes of the Hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, any more 
than to those of thirty or forty other Irish 
Members. He did not wish to prolong 
the discussion on this subject; and would 
only add, that as it was his duty Jast year 
as chief Sec retary for Ireland to bring for- 
ward the Government measure upon this 
subject, he should consider it a point of 
honour to stand by the representatives of 
the landowners of Ireland and endeavour 
to attain for them terms not less advanta- 
geous than those which would have been 
afforded them by the Bill of last year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that, his right hon. Friend assumed him to 
have approved of the Bill of August last 
year; but he Ne to it. He did not 
object to the Bill of February; and he 
would venture to aed that if the Bill of 
February had been presented to the House 
of Lords, his impression was that it would 
have been passed. The Bill which his col- 
leagues in the House of Lords rejected was 
the Bill of August last, which contained no 
redemption clause and admitted 40 per 
cent. [Mr. Littleton: You forget the 
Perpetuity Fund.] He would not enter 
into any explanation upon that point. All 
he wished to show at present was, that his 
colleagues in the House of Lords were 
acting last year in conformity with his own 
objections; but as he had already stated 
he did not join in any attempt to get up a 
party against the Bill in the Lords. 

The resolution was read a second time, 
and agreed to. 


Ornance Lopars (Irenanv.|] On 
the Motion, that the Order of the day for 
the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply be read, 

Mr. Finn rose to move, as an Amend- 
ment for a Select Committee, to inquire 
into the nature, character, extent, and 
tendency of Orange ¥odges, associations, 
or societies in Ireland, and to report their 
opinion thereon to the House, of which 
he had given notice. He did not antici- 


pate that his motion would he opposed by 
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his Majesty’s Government, though the 
Orange party, with Lord Roden at their 
head, aided and supported by many hon. 
Members of that House, arrogated to 
themselves in Ireland the exclusive loyalty, 
and the exclusive religion of that country, 
The time was come when, in this respect 
at least, something like equality should be 
established between these noble Lords 
and hon. Gentlemen, and the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen ; but the intolerant 
spirit of the dominant party was mani- 
fested by the oath prescribed to be taken 
by them, and which he would read to the 
House. ‘The oath was as follows :—I do 
solemnly and sincerely swear, of my own 
free will and accord, that I will, to the 
utmost of my power, support and defend 
the present King George the Third, his 
heirs and successors, sv long as he and 
they shall support the Protestant ascen- 
dency.” The galling yoke, so long borne 
by the people of Ireland, could not, he 
felt assured, be long sustained, or sup- 
ported by the honest and proud spirit of 
the English people. Of the evil effects 
of the system he could afford ample proofs, 
but he would first rely upon the opinion 
which had been expressed by a learned 
Judge (Mr. Justice Fletcher), That emi- 
nent individual had said—‘*I have found 
that those Orange lodges have produced 
the most mischievous effects in society : 
they have induced the magistrates to violate 
their duty—verdicts have been often given 
in direct opposition to the charge of the 
Judge.” Such was the slavery to which 
the Roman Catholic portion of the com- 
munity was reduced, and such was the 
cause. Justice was perverted, as it was 
difficult to get a jury, save of Orangemen ; 
and yet this was the body whom the King 
(the common father of his people) had re 

ceived in private with an address in the 
manner detailed in the Dublin Evening 
Mail. This was not the method by which 
to conciliate the feelings of the Irish people 
—rather tell them in the field of battle 
that the services of Catholics would be dis- 
pensed with—rather have sent them home 
from the field of Waterloo without claiming 
their valour—than thus brand them with 
inequality in the land which gave them 
birth. He had already said, that justice 

was perverte d, and he put it to the House 
how it was possible that it could be other- 
wise, when juries, grand juries, and high 
sheriffs, were nearly entirely composed of 
Orangemen, Nay, even the Knight of 
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Kerry had declared that the Roman Ca- 
tholics would consider it a mercy to be 
tried for offences alleged against them 
by courts-martial, rather than by juries 
and functionaries thus exclusively com- 
posed. ‘The exclusive character of the 
Orangemen of Ireland was manifested by 
the grounds upon which the objection was 
raised to the late Government at the Down- 
shire meeting recently—a meeting at which 
according to one account, 70,000 Orange- 
men, to another 35,000, and to a third 
account 2,000, had assembled. 
jection was founded upon the gencral sys- 
tem of education in Ireland adopted | 

the late Government. An Orange an 
had been formed at Newry,and to connect it 
with Conservative politics it had been called 
the Adelaide Orange lodge. ‘This was the 
Janguage inwhich the formation ofthat lodge 
was publicly announced :—‘* Her gracious 
Majesty has been much hlaned for sup- 
posed interference in great political matters. 


The ob- 


Whether or not she shall express herself 


highly gratified at the bigh honour which 
the High-street bovs have conferred on 
her, by making her their patroness, we 
cannot presume to say. ‘This, however, 
we can confidently assert, that she neither 
would fling dead cats and rubbish over the 
High-street Nunnery wall, nor annoy the 
ladies walking through the grounds by 
indecent expressions ; nor, we are assured, 
would she have joined in the wrecking of 
the convent, or lent the weight of her litth 
finger to the crow-bar which was used in 
attempting to force the gate.” Such was 
the language used by these Orangemen. 
He would next refer toan opinion which 
Lord Chief Justice Bushe had given upon 
a case tried before him in the county of 
Down. An Oraneeman had been indicted 
for a libel, which was brought home to 
him by the clearest evidence; and yet, 
though there could be no doubt as to the 
grossness of the libel, the jury instantly 
brought in a verdict of acquittal. What 
was the observation of the learned Judge ? 
Nothing less than this—‘‘ That is your 
verdict, gentlemen of the jury, thank God 
itis not mine.” In the county of Cavan 
an equal number of Orangemen and Catho- 
lics were indicted for being engaged in 
the same riot. An Orange jury was 


impannelled, and the result was, that the 
Orangemen were all acquitted, and that 
the Catholics were one and all convicted. 
The injustice of this verdict was so fla- 
grant, 


that the learned personage who 


1 > be 3? 
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tried the case, took the law, as it were, 
into his own hands, and obtained the par- 
don of the convicted Catholics. Now, 
could they, as men of common sense and 
fairness, expect that the Catholics would 
be contented so long as they saw that 
owing to these societies they could have 
no confide nee in the administration of juSs- 
tice? He would next show the fcohings 
of Orangemen by their own language, as 
published in their recognized organ, thi 
Dublin Evening Mail. A Mr. Phillips at 
one of these Orange meeting's said, 

‘We are now 3,000,000 of men, and ow 
advanced guard is the Orangemen of Ire- 
land. ‘The Ciunenes are a well orga- 
nized body, comprising 160,000 men, 
every one of whom is re vady and willing to 
die for his religion, for the 
the constitution, and for his King, if he 


act up to the 


principles of 


principles which he has 


1 1 
sworn to maintain, and which were es- 


tablished at the glorious Revolution of 
LOS&, Let those fieht for their new-fan 
eled constitution who will; but this | 


emen ol 
eland.” So, that whether the Cathol: 
AMancipation Bill, or the Reform Bill, 
or any other Bill, made what these ex- 
clusively loyal and 
vere pl ased to call a new-fangled counsti- 
tution, avainst that th. 
make their stand, 


know, they will not be the Orang 
| - } 
I: 


religious gentlemen 


y were prepared to 
and if upon such mea 
sures the King upon the Throne did not 
choose to act as their exclusively loyal and 
religious mightinesses deemed expedicnt, 
their loyalty was at an end, and their all: 
sviance was to be dissolved for ever. These 
told, were the sentiments 
Armagh, and im th 


' 
0.000 men were to be found the erand 


thi y were 
20.00 QO men im 
2 
jurors, the petty jurors, the magistrates, 
ilmost all the persous who 
were engaged in the administration of jus 
tice, and could the House expect that the 
people of Ireland would appeal to tri 
nals over which such men had _ the powei 
of exercising influence ? ~He would next 
quote the language of Lord Mandeville 
an Orange meeting in Downshire, 
his arrival was said to be greeted by the 
simultaneous cheers of the whole assem 
bly. ‘These were the wi 
“« Lord Mandeville next presented him 
self. A simultaneous burst of 
rent the air, the band at the same time 
striking up the air of the‘ Protestant Boys.’ 
His Lordship said:- 


‘Gentlemen and 
Brothers.’ [Not less than 20,0 1) persons 


where 


rds of the report: 


} 
< | Pp} Luis 
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were present; almost all, to a man, were 
dressed with the insignia of the Orange 
institution. The equipages and housings 
of the horses of the gentlemen were de- 
corated with Orange aha inds.] ‘ We are 
assembled here in “order to show you the 
necessity of standing t together, that we 
may be protected from recurrence of those 
scenes of outrage which have invariably 
been committed by Papists over Protes- 
tants whenever they possessed power over 
them, = It to ourselves, it is to the 
Orangemen of Ireland that we are in- 
debted for being enabled to meet this day 
in the broad face of heaven; andif Pro- 
testants be not united together, we have 
nothing to hope for short of again hearing 
the tinkling of chapel bells, calling our 
enemies to another Sicilian vespers, com- 
memorative of the occasion when Papists 
rose and massacred every Protestant they 
could lay their hands upon.’” Of whom 
was it that the noble Lord was speaking in 
this violent lanzuagve of execration? Of 
7,000,000 of his Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen. Whose religion was it that he 
was denouncing in these terms of uninea- 
sured scorn and bitterness? The religion 
of the greater part of Europe—the religion 
of our faithful allies in Austria—the re- 
ligion of our rivals in arts and in arms In 
France—the religion of Spain, and Por- 
tugal, and Italy. Where the noble Lord 
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1S 


had learned his religion, he (Mr. Finn) 
knew not; but in the language of Mr. 
Joyce he must say, ‘‘ His (Lord Mande- 


ville’s) religion is not my religion: his God 
is not our God.” 
be the religion of the Gospel, for that was 
a religion of peace, good-will, and charity 
—a religion which bade us love and not 
hate one another—a religion, which sought 
to eradicate, and not to exasperate, the bad 
passions of human nature. He would not | 
however, pursue this train of reflection 
further. He entertained a grate!ul recol- 
lection that the religion which the noble | 
Lord professed, was the religion of Grattan, 
of Charlemont, of Fox, and of many 
other great and good men, who, through 
bad report and good report, had laboured 
to achieve the emancipation of their Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects ; and with that re- 
collection fresh in his mind, he would not | 
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His religion could not | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


suffer any observation to escape which | 


could cast discredit Ypon that religion. 
He would, 


noble Lord was labouring under some gross | 


delusionthat he was speaking in utter 


therefore, suppose that the | 





| 
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ignorance of the subject on which he was 
talking, when he gave a description as he 
had done of the religion professed by so 
large a portion of the people of Ireland, 
The man who charged the Catholics of 
Ireland, with such atrocious sentiments as 
the noble Lord supposed to reign in their 
hearts must be utterly ignorant of their 
religion and its tenets. Hon. Members 
had heard something about the poetry of 
Johuny M’Crea from his hon, and learned 
Friend, the Member for Sipparate: He 
would now proceed to give the House a 
specimen of the deliberate sentiments of 
that reverend personage, and, what was 
more important, a subscription of two 
hon. Members of that House in approba- 
tion of those sentiments. He would first 
point out to their notice the atrocious 
language used by this Johnny M’Crea 
and. he would then give them the words 
in which two hon. Members of that House 
had given in their subscription to it. 
app Johnny M’Crea was in thi 
habit of pre aching in Dublin; and that, 
on one he was defending himselt 
from the imputation of 5b, brought un 
charitable charges against his religious 
opponents, or, as he hin vself styled it he 
was ‘ defending the foundations of Pro- 
testantism against the unprovoked language 
by the Goliah of Gath, during his lecture 
in the chapel of Westland-row.” Speak 
ing of the prophecies of scripture, and tli 
analogies of history, he observed,—“ If 
live to the natural period of three 
years and ten, I shall not be 
see a moral reaction, in which the Pro 
testants of this country, roused to indig 
nation, shall execute the fury of the Lord 
of Hosts upon their enemies. I am not 


It 


ared that 


occasion, 


scort 
surprised to 


dismayed because of the acknowledged 
beautiful edifices that superstition is 
raising in every quarter of the land. 


These stupendous and magnificent struc- 
tures, are so many churches being built 
for us. Ihave preached in the pulpit at 
Perth, in which Knox uttered the memo- 
rable decls aration, that to banish the crows 
we must pull down their nests. The 
recollection is a stimulus to the zeal of 
the humble person that now addresses 
you; and should the enemies of the Bible 
advance one step in the invasion of the 
territories of Christ, he is pledged to God 
and to the Church, with the blessing of 
the highest, to rouse a spirit that no power 
on earth or in hell can resist. If my in- 
terpretation of sacred prophecy is true, 
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Popery is the antitype of the ‘ abomin- 
ation that maketh desolate.” Sin must 
therefore cease. ‘ Every Popish altar in 
Ireland must be broken down; every 
Popish temple in Ireland must be cleansed 
and consecrated, and every Popisl 1 priest 
must either hide his diminished head in ob- 
scurity, transport himself to the congeni 
soil of the Cherokee, become a preacher 


of the faith he now secks to destroy, or | | 


fall a victim to the (perhaps) unrighteous | 


indignation of a people, the blood of | 


whose forefathers cric st Heaven for vi 

geance against the man of ja This 
man, he wished the House to remark, was 
the poet laureat and chaplain to the 
Orange Lodge in Dublin, and held, more- 
over, a high rank among the Conserva- 
tives. The Catholics were now building 
chapels out of their own pockets; and 
this reverend gentleman, acting as he sup- 
posed, in the spirit of Christian charity 
told them that all their altars must b 
broken down, and all their templ 
cleansed and consecrated, or in plain 
English defiled a Os ited. It would 
perhaps surprise the Hot se to hear, th: 
he found this curious testimonial to the 
merits of Johnny M’Crea, in the Evening 
Mail. It was headed with the usual 
Orange motto—* No Surrender,” and was 
couched in the following terms Seal Pro 
testant testimonial to the reverend Mr. 





iF 


M’Crea. The untiring and successful | 


labours of the reverend Mr. M’Crea on 
behalf of scriptur: il relizion, andihisma 
nimous assertion of constitutional 
ples at the Royal Exchange,which defeated 


O’Connell and his conf + rates in the de- 
sign to embarrass the King and his Minis- | 
ters, have led the following persons to | 
subscribe towards presenting the reverend | ass 


gentleman with a service of plate, as a 
testimony of Protestant approbation and 
gratitude.” Among the names of the 
subscribers to this testimonial were those 
of Captain Childers,—but he was loth to 


proceed ; for it was one of the faults of | 
these institutions that they drew into their | 


vortex men of amiable temper and man- 
ners—men who, in their private capaci- 
ties, were irre proachable, rood husbands 
and good fathers, good landlords and kind 
masters. There was also another Member 
of Parliament, Mr. Cooper, 5/., Colonel 
Verner 5/. He would not dwell on a 3 


topics. He had visited every country in 


Europe, but had seen none so ‘alaatll as | 
freland, gifted though she was with all 
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the attributes to render her fl 


happy. Was it not wretched that 


try so blessed by the bou 
tions of Heaven should 
the blightine dissensions 
had spoken with the utmo 
t hject—he had 
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Session, and as there appeared to be an 
universal, or, at any rate, a common de- 
sire on both sides of the House, to inves- 
tigate into their nature, constitution, and 
tendency, he would, without answering a 
single objection propounded by the hon, 
Member for Kilkenny, state that it was 
the intention of Government to assent to 
his proposition. Under such circum- 
stances, the House would feel that all 
discussion on the subject was premature, 
and ought to be deprecated. The only 
point on which he thought that it was ne- 
cessary for them to come to an under- 
standing that evening was, the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. He thought that 
it would be advisable to exclude from it 
all party men on either side. As that 
appeared to be the desire of the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, he would accede 
to his proposition, and would express a 
hope, that the Committee would be so ap- 
pointed as to conduct its labours and in- 
vestigations with perfect impartiality. 

Mr. Henry Grattan objected to the 
terms in which Mr. Finn had couched his 
Motion, and complained that it did not go 
far enough, inasmuch as it did not give 
the Committee power to inquire into the 
tendency of the Orange Associations to 
frustrate the administration of justice in 
Ireland. The House had already ap- 
pointed Committees to inquire into the 
state of society in Ireland. Those Com- 
mittees had instituted lone examinations, 
and made voluminous Reports; and, 
as the right hon. Secretary well knew, 
nothing had been done upon those Re- 
ports. ‘This, as it had occurred before, 
might occur again. ‘The House would 
perhaps excuse him, if, with that cireum- 
stance in his recollection, he now men- 
tioned a number of cases which had 
happened within his own knowledge, in 
which the due course of justice had been 
frustrated by the influence of these Asso- 
ciations. He would commence by refer- 
ring to what had recently taken place in 
his own county of Meath. It appeared 
that the son of an individual who had 
been recently promoted to the Lord- 
lieutenaucy of that county, had been guilty 
of the conduct which he was now about 
to describe. A number of Orangemen, 
linked arm-in-arm tqgether, and wearing 
their usual insignia, passed by a Magis- 
trate of that county, as he was going to 
Church. Not knowing them, he asked 
where they were going; but he received no 
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satisfactory answer. It turned out that 
they were persons in the pay of Randal 
Plunkett, who, by his desire, were going 
to form part of an Orange procession. 
They were armed themselves, and were 
headed by a Protestant clergyman, who 
held a pistol in his hand. In the course 
of the day they drew their pistols more 
than once upon the inhabitants of the 
district through which they passed. Five 
of them afterwards went to a village in the 
county of Meath. Whilst there, a quarrel 
ensued between them and some of the 
villagers, and blood was shed. ‘The men 
were put on their trial in consequence. 
The man whom they had assailed was a 
Roman Catholic, and it was put to the 
High Sheriff how the affair could be set- 
tled. He believed that the right hon. 
Secretary would bear him out when he 
suid that the Attorney-General (Mr. 
Blackburne) had not ordered any Crown 
prosecution in the case of the murder of 
the man Henry. ‘The matter, however, 
was settled in this manner: they got a 


jury empanclled to try the indictment, 


consisting of six Catholics and six Pro- 
testants. This was to all outward ap- 
pearance fair cnough—but what was the 
result? The jury could not agree, and if 
any man had shown him the names of 
those jurors before they were empanelled, 
he would have ventured to predict from his 
own knowledge of their habits and cha- 
racters, that they would not agree. They 
did not agree, and by this proceeding the 
due execution of justice was frustrated. 
When the officers of the law interfered in 
this manner in Jreland with criminal pro- 
ceedings, and when they attended Orange 
meetings, at which toasts of the most ex- 
asperating description were drunk with 
enthusiasm, it was impossible that the 
minds of the people of Ireland should not 
be filled with strong doubts that justice 
would not be done to them, whenever they 
had any dispute with any member of an 
Orange Association. In four counties in 
Ireland, Cavan, Antrim, Armagh, and 
Tyrone, there had been large Orange 
meetings, and in all and each of them the 
High Sheriff had been called to the chair. 
In Cavan and Antrim two of the toasts 
had been, “ The glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory,” and ‘The Protestant 
ascendancy in Church and State.” He 
believed that in both places the parties 
who assembled were staunch friends of the 
right hon, Baronet opposite, for the re- 
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ports stated that ‘ The health 
Robert Peel was drunk amid thunders of 
applause.” In the county of Armagh they 
drank, with similar honours, ‘‘ The health 
of Lord Roden and the Orange Lodges.” 

In the county of Tyrone they went furthe T. 
One of the toasts was, ‘* The man who 
would not barter his principles for emolu- 
ment—Lord Farnham.” Another toast 
was, ‘* Colonel Verner 
men.” A. third, 
flourish all over the earth, until not a 
vestige of Popery is left in the creation.” 
A fourth was, ‘‘ The Pope in the pillory, 
the pillory in hell, and the Devil pelting 
him with priests.” The last toast was 
rather out of date in the present times: 
it was, ‘* May those who say their prayers 
on their beads, never make laws for Pro- 
testants.” This toast was said to have 
been received with loud cheers.” Those 
sentiments and_ toasts proceeded from 
persons to whom were confided the ad- 
ministration of the laws. Could, then, the 
House be surprised that the people in Ire- 
land were not satisfied with that Adminis- 
tration, when persons who administered it, 
avowed their participation in such sentt- 
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Earl to whom he had referred de- 


| scribed the Orange body as an exclusively 


Protestant Association for the support of 
the law and the maintenance of true reli- 


| gion, and decl ured that no honest politi- 


and the Orange- | 
May Protestantism | 


| dical. 


{ 
cian could refuse to belong to such a so- 


ciety. The Orange institutions were for 
defending Protestantism, and the acces- 
sion of the House of Brunswick to the 
Throne, and the customary oath taken 
was, ‘‘I swear true allegiance to George 
3rd and his heirs so long as he and the y 
support the Protestant religion, which is 
the true religion established by law.” Lord 
that honest Protestant 
to belong to those institu- 
that did so was a Ra- 
and learned Recorder, 


Roden said, no 
could refuse 
tions, and that he 


The hon. 


; and Member for the University of Dublin, 


| favoured those societies, 


notwithstanding 
. . =] 
their having been pronounced illegal by 
his Majesty’s advisers. The hon. Mem- 


\ber next referred to divers cases in which 
Oranzemen and Catholics met in arms. 
|The Catholics were invariably the first to 


| cede 


| the 


ments were so intimately connected with | 


it? Several Judges had 
opinions as to the illegality of these Orange 
Associations. Among other opinions he 
had got the opinion of Judge Jebb, who 
stated that Orange processions were ie gal, 


given decisive 


to the voice of the Magistrates, and 
when they had done so 
retired, and a of 
ensued. Ilouses were 
and twe nty-nine 


in one instance 


Mag 
confusion 
destroyed, 


ristrates scene 
cereal 


burnt and 


I men were taken in arms and committed 


because the -y emanated from societies which | 


were themselves illegal. 
meeting which took place at some town or 
village in Downshire, 150 Orange Lodges 
were marshalledundertheirdifferent oflicers. 
[** Question!” | He asked hon. Gentlemen 
who called ‘ Question,” whether they made 
any question about the lives of their te- 
nants? He was obliged to feel an interest 
in these displays, for on more than one 
occasion he had been obliged to retain 
counsel on behalf of his tenants, who had 
been injured in the course of them. These 
Orange Lodges, when thus marshalled, 
proceeded to Lord Roden’s park, at Tulla- 
more, where, in spite of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland’s proclamation denouncing 
the illegality of such processions, the noble 
Lord addressed them in a most inflamma- 


tory, and if Lord Chatham’s definition of 


seditious might be taken, in a most sedi- 
tious speech. To show how fully he en- 
tered into their proceedings, he com- 
menced his address to them by calling 
them, “‘ My friends and brethren.” The 


At alarge Orange | 


| these 





for trial. Many acts of partiality were 
committed by persons who thought they 
were justified in committing them, 
that so many persons avowedly favourable 
to Orange had obtained places 
under the present Government. He re- 
eretted, that Government should sanction 
but when he found per- 
sons of high rank and station countenane- 
ino the v, he conteuded that 
it became doubly dangerous, and that the 
conduct of the Government in recognizing 
it directly or imdirectly was quite inex- 
cusable. He should be glad to see the 
recommendation of conciliation offered by 
the right hon. Baronet a few nights ago 


sevedaee 
Se ings 


Societies, 


Societies ; 


Orange body, 


se 


adopted. No man could rejoice more 
than himself to see Protestants and Roman 
Catholics shake hands and forget their 


mutual differences. 

Mr. Hume thought it most extraordi- 
nary that the right hon. Baronet and his 
Majesty’s advisers should have counselled 
his Majesty to receive certain Addresses in 
the most gracious manner, and others, 
though of a perfectly legal character, 
scarcely to be acknowledged atall. Orange 


Addresses were received in the most gras 
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cious manner, whilst other Addresses that | 


he presented from the inhabitants of most 
respectable boroughs were received with 
merely the acknowledgment that they were 
so. The answer to the Address from the 
Grand District Lodge, was signed Henry 


Goulburn, and stated that he had the sa- | 


tisfaction of informing them that their Ad- 


dress was received in the most gracious | 


manner. Another Orange Address was 
acknowledged by the Duke of Wellington 
in similar terms. He had presented two 
Addresses, one from Derby, and the other 


from a most respectable borough, respect- | 
ing the dismissal of the late Government | 


and the appointment of the present one, 
and the only answer he had was from the | 
Secretary of the right hon. Member (Mr. 
Goulburn), stating on the part of Mr. 
Secretary Goulburn that the 
received. There was nothing 
swer Intimating that his Majesty had re- 
ceived the Address in the most 
manner. One of those 
transmitted to the Duke of Wellington, 
and no answer whatever was received to it. 


Was this partiality or was it not? And_| 


could the country have confidence in men 
that sanctioned such proceedings? Here 
were Addresses from public bodies,acknow- 
ledged to be legal, received almost with- 
out acknowledgment; whilst others from 
illegal bodies were most graciously re- 
ceived. This was not fair; it was most 
unfair and unjust, and being so was most 
unworthy of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. 


gracious | 
Addresses was | 


Address was | 
in the an- 





Mr. Secretary Goulburn said, that as! 


there was no disposition on the } part of 
appointm ent of 


Government to oppose the a 
a Committee, he thought the present dis- 
cussion uncalled for, and that it was 
scarcely necessary for himself or his right 
hon, Friends to make any observation on 
the subject. On a former occasion he had 
stated, that whatever Addresses were pre- 
sented during his occupation of office had 
been treated precisely in accordance with 
previous precedents. The general rule 
and practice at the Home-office was this 
—where Addresses were forwarded, ap- 
proving of the course taken by the exist- 
ing Government, the answer was invariably 
that given in the cases complained of by 
the hon. Member forgMiddlesex, so where 
Addresses supported views to which it 
might be supposed from the policy of 
Government the Crown was opposed, 
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ment was pursued. He only wished thx 
hon. Gentleman had read to the Hous 
the Addresses of which he spoke, and 
the answers. It would appear, that in 
the latter there was nothing to recog- 
nize the bodies addressing, but that the 
Addresses had been received as from 
certain persons who signed them. This 
was acting in accordance with established 
precedents, and implied no intention on 
the part of the Government to recognize 
Societies constituted as Gentlemen oppo- 
site described these to be. The answers 
merely contained that gracious acknow- 
ledgment which it was customary for th 
| Crown to afford to those Addresses which 
were dictated in accordance with its pre- 
sumed sentiments. It was not necessary 
to enter further into the subject. It might 
be convenient to attack the individual 
holding the Seals of the Home-oflice, and 
to attempt to discredit the Government 
by such remarks as had been made on this 
occasion, but he doubted the wisdom or 
policy of such a course, which tended 
rather to create the impression complained 
of by Gentlemen opposite, by attaching 
undue importance to what after all was 
merely a formal procee ding in conformity 
with the ordinary course in such mat 
ters. 

Mr. Sheil: The right hon. Gentleman 
stated his desire to avoid a recognition of 
Orange Societies, but he called the right 
hon. Gentleman’s notice to one answer, 
which stated—* I have had the honour to 
lay before the King, the loyal and dutiful 
Address of the Brotherhood Club.” Was 
not that a recognition of an Orange So 
ciety? Another answer was—‘ [ have had 
the honour to lay before the King the loyal 
and dutiful Address signed by yourselt 
(the Secretary) and others of the ‘Orange 
Lodge No. 903.” Yet, in the face ot 
these replies, the right hon. Gentleman 
ventured to deny his recognition of Orange 
Lodges. In his opinion, the Government 
had clearly manifested a disposition to 
sanction such Societies. Persons holding 
the highest offices in them were courted 
and promoted. This was the charge 
brought against Ministers. Did the ri; ht 
hon. Secretary for the Home Department 
forzet a Motion formerly made by a 
Member of the present Cabinet, a Mr. 
Goulburn, for a Committee to inquire into 
the Constitution of Societies calling them 


| selves Orangemen, though the Government 
the other course of a simple acknowledg- | to which the right hon, Gentleman now be- 
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longed had proceeded on a recognition of 
those Societies? These were charges 
which the Government could not escape, 

or reply to, before the tribunal of public 
pa 

Mr. Goulburn would not be tempted to 
enter into a discussion of the subject; but 
he was perfectly ready to meet particular 
charges. That the Brotherhood Club was 
an Orange Society he solemnly declared, 
he did not know till be heard the hon. and 
learned Gentleman assert it. Were there 
no Clubs that occasionally addressed the 
King—Odd Fellows and others? And 
how were they to be discriminated? He 
would Jay the Address of the Brotherhood 
Club on the table, to show that it af- 
forded no evidence of proceeding from 
an Orange Society; the answer had been 
given under that impression. With re- 
spect to the other Address of the Orange 
Lodge, No. 903, if the hon. and learned 


Gentleman looked carefully at the an- 
swer, he would see that it sii ( any re- 
cognition of the Society, and simply ac- 


knowledged the receipt of th 
that of the individuals who signed it. ‘He 
complained of the unfair imputations of a 
design to encourage and maintain Orange 
Societies. Such a charge was unfounded 
when made against the Government, and 
especially unjust when directed against an 
individual who, as the hon. Member for 
Tipperary admitted, had introduced mea- 
sures to put down those Societies; and at 
a time when the attempt entailed on 
him much undeserved uny popularity. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that he had 
received a letter in reference toa state- 
ment made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, on a former evening, rel 
tive to Mr. Robinson, astatement to whisk 
he (Sir Henry Hardinge) did not attach 
much importance at the time. The writer 
(Mr. Robinson) stated, that the hon. and 
learned Member was altogether incorrect 
in his allusions to him—that he was not ar 
Orangeman or Member of any Conserva- 
tive Society, and that he had not the ho- 
nour to be nephew to Lord Farnham. He 
could also state, that the individuals men- 
tioned as being improperly appointed by 
the Lord-lieutenant were not Orangemen 
or partisans, as stated by the hon. Mem- 


ber. The fact was, that in every act of 


the Government there was the utmost de- 
Sire to treat Orangemen and Ribandmen 
with the strictest impartiality. The hon. 


Member for Meath had alluded to a murder 
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at the town of Kells, and thrown out an 
imputation against the Attorney General 
for improper conduct in the prosecution of 
the parties accused. ‘The hon. Member 
was altogether mistaken in his allegation, 
there were no attempts made to procure 
acquittal. So far from the law-officer 
of the Crown having prosecuted, the fact 
was, that he abstained from doing so 
at the desire of rel: aor of the deceased. 
He expressed hfs willingness to prose- 
cute if called on, a nad no wish to un- 
dertake the case if the relatives did not 
desire it. The trial, therefore, came on 
at the instance of the private prosecutor, 
who employed eminent counsel to con- 
duct the case. The case was such 
that the acquittal of the prisoners 
was expected after the Jury ed been 
locked up; but the Jury having re- 
mained together three days without 
. ] 


17 
ait 


no a verdict they were dis- 
charged. Such were the facts of the 
case, as stated to him in a letter from 
the Crown Solicitor. It therefore ap- 
Pe ared that the imputation that the 
C Solicitor prosecuted, and was 
anxious for an acquittal of the accused, 
was inconsistent with the facet. SIX 


Catholics, and six Protestants were on 
the Jury, and they could not agree, 
| 


Mr. Cutlar Ferqusson thoucht, that 


when loyal and aoe Addresses (such as 
he had been intrusted with by his country- 
men) were pres nted, in which the Mi- 
nisters in whom his Majesty had reposed 
confidence up to the 15th of Nove nber 


last were approved of, they ought to be 
reeeived with the common forms of ac- 
know!edoment. as well as Addresses from 
Orangemen, in which those Ministers 
were termed ‘ revolution ry.” 

Mr. Cole said, an hon. Member opposite 
had alluded to an outrage that recently 
took place in Enniskillen (the town he had 
the honour to represent). He could tell 
the hon. Gentleman, that the transaction 
occurred 1 in consequence Of an irruption of 
several thousand Ribandmen from Leitrim 
and adj 
dertake to 
wron 
that 
cies being killed on the spot, and 

other mortally wounded. 

“haw 1 Clements said, that he had re- 
ceived a letter from Leitrim only the other 
day, stating the great increase of Orange 
Lode ges since the accession of the present 


ining counties. He would not un 
say, who were righ 
gon that occasion > but 
t 


the sufferers were Prot 


z; r who were 
tl his he knew, 
\t¢ 


estants—-one 
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Government to power. The writer re- 
marked upon it as an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that a Ministry professing to 
enforce the law should require the assist- 
ance of bodies, formerly stigmatized by 
Members of the present Cabinet as illegal. 

Mr. Wyse corroborated the statement 
of the noble Lord, as to the increase of 
Orange Societies since the accession to 
office of the present Government. It was 
not sufficient that Members of the Ad- 
ministration deprecated such things, the 
House and the country looked not to their 
words, but their acts. It was seen how 
the Government deprecated an Orange 
outrage in the theatre of Dublin! Hada 
green flag been exhibited at the theatre 
over the Marquess Wellesley’s head, with 
an inscription of “ No tithes,” and if no 
notice were taken of the transaction, we 
should have heard the Whig Government 
denounced as ‘‘ revolutionary” by the 
Orange party. When like conduct was 
displayed by Orangemen, why had there 
not been a word of r¢ proof from the Lord- 
lieutenant ? 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that as an 
indirect allusion had been made to the 
exhibition of an Orange flag in a box 
above that in which the Lord-leutenant 
sat on his visit to the theatre, he begged 
to say, that Lord Haddington was much 
displeased at the occurrence, and on the 
following day the Lord Mayor called on 
Lord Haddington, and expressed his regret 
at what had taken place. He would only 
ask hon. Members opposite, how Lord 
Haddington could have prevented the 
exhibition which was complained of ? 

Mr. Ward was rejoiced to find, that his 
Majesty’s Government had done justice to 
the Motion before the House, by admitting 
the necessity of the inquiry asked for. He 
had strong feelings on the subject, and he 
wouldtell the gallant Officer, that hehad de- 
rived his opinions from that which the gallant 
Officer would consider a legitimate source. 
He took his impressions from a work of 
the noble Lord the Member for Hertford, 
who published some years ago—a work 
entitled ‘* Three Months in Ireland, by a 
Protestant.” 'The noble Lord’s opinion— 
[Zord Mahon rose, but was called to 
“ Order.”| If the work were not the 
production of the noble Lord, he was very 
sorry to quote his nme as an authority, 
The hon. Member read an extract from 
the above work, in which the author 
observed, that ‘whilst in England there 
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were very few Orangemen; whereas, in 
Ireland they ruled the country witha rod of 
tyranny; but that now they were reduced 
tofruitless rancour,&c.” He did not quote 
this with the intention to misinterpret the 
opinions of the noble Lord, though he 
thought the sentiments he had quoted 
would do him, or any man, great credit. 
Lord Mahon felt quite sure, that after a 
charge so personal, and so unexpected, as 
that which had just been brought against 
him bythe hon. Member for St. Alban’s, th: 
House, with that regard for justice, which 
he had always observed a British House 
of Commons disposed to manifest towards 
private individuals, would allow him to 
trespass on their attention for a very few 
moments. He had been accused of being 
the author of a work called ‘ Thre 
Months in Ireland.” We utterly disa- 
vowed being the author of it; it had been 
published some years before; and hi 
could solemnly avow, that he had nevei 
seen or heard it ascribed to him, until 
within a few weeks ago, when he saw it 
imputed to himin an anonymous pamphlet 
The hon. Gentleman said, it was sold 1 
his (Lord Mahon’s) name. This was thi 
first time he had ever heard of it; and 
unless the hon. Gentleman stated the fact 
from his own knowledge, he could not 
believe the assertion. For what he had 
written he was willing to answer; but it 
was most unfair, under any circumstances 
whatever, to charge a man with being the 
author of an anonymous work, simply 
because it was very difficult for a mer 
denial to carry with it sufficient weight 
If this were tntended as an attack on 
his political character, he appealed both 
to the House generally, and to Gentlemen 
opposite, to whom he was politically op 
posed,’ whether he had ever swerved from 
the principles he professed, 
to maintain them with honour, integrity, 
and consistency. The debate had been 
prolonged by hon. Gentlemen who had 
prepared speeches, and did not like to be 
disappointed. He hoped they would have 
the satisfaction of hearing some more, but 
he trusted they would not be couched in 
that character of personalities which had 
disgraced the preceding part of the debate, 
and which could not fail to impress the 
country with an opinion of their proceed 
ines, far from honourable to the delibera 
tion of that House. He might have taken 
this opportunity of recriminating upon the 
hon, Member for St, Alban’s, if he were 
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so disposed, by adverting to charges which 
were recorded against him; he would not 
do so. [Cries of “* Name.”] Well, then, 
he alluded to the hon. Member’s mission 
to Mexico, gave to serious 
charges against him. 

Mr. Ward said, that the noble Lord, 
whilst disclaiming personalities, had made 
an attack upon him which was most un- 
founded and untrue. He would not deny 
that in the course of his mission to Mexico, 
circumstances occurred, which, though 
wost painful to his feelings, were not injuri- 
ous to hischaracter. He acknowledged 
frankly, and fully, that he committed an 
error upon that occasion; but Mr. Can- 
ning, in, he believed, one of the last letters 
he ever wrote, told him, that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with his explanation re- 
garding it, and that he stood as high in 
his estimation as before. ‘That was his 
distinct answer to the charge which the 
noble Lord, flushed he supposed with a 
few wecks’ possession of office, had most 
unfairly, most wantonly, if not cruelly, 
brought against one, who never injured 
him. The noble Lord seemed to think, 
that he (Mr. Ward) had brought a charge 
against him by erroneously attributing to 
him the authorship of a pamphlet, of the 
opinions contained in which the noble 
Lord needed not to be ashamed. He was 
led into the mistake in consequence of 
seeing the noble Lord mentioned as the 
author in the pamphlet which the noble 
Lord had referred to, and when he sent to 
his bookseller for ‘* Lord Mahon’s work 
on Ireland,” he sent him the “ Zhree 
Months in Treland.” We would not press 
the matter further at that moment, but he 
ealled upon the noble Lord, after consult- 
ing with Mr. Planta, who was acquainted 
with all the circumstances connected with 
his mission to Mexico, to declare from his 
place in the House, on some future occa- 
sion, whether the statement he had made 
relative to Mr. Canning being perfectly 
satisfied with his explanation, was or was 
not correct. 

Lord Mahon said, he would at once 
declare, that the transaction to which he 
alluded, in no degree affected the personal 
character of the hon. Member. He re- 
gretted that he had alluded to the subject 
at all; but he felt that he had himself 
been personally attacked. Again he must 
express his regret that he had alluded to 
the matter in question, 
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The Motion was agreed to, and the 
Committee appointed. 
Committee of Supply postponed. 


HOUSE 
Tuesday, March 24, 1835. 


OF LORDS, 


MINUTE Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from 
Bradford, for the Repeal of the Factories’ Regulation 
Act. 


Stroke Pocrs.] The Duke of Buc king- 
said, that with refi 
of the parish of Stoke Poges with other 
3s, he | 
which contradicted thi 
L learned 


ham rence to the union 


parish had had affidavits put into his 
hands, statements 
the Lord opposite, 
who, how‘ ver, Was no more re sponsible for 
the statements which he had made in oppo- 
sition to the petition, than he (the Duke 
of Buckingham) was {for the statements 
he had made in support of it. Each was 
instructed by other persons, and acted on 
those instructions. He had informed the 
persons who had made the affidavits, that 
they could not be used in that shape, and 
he had written to those persons to recom- 
mend them to wait patiently till the regu- 
lations of the Commissioners had been pub- 
lished, and then, if they found those 
regulations improper, to embody those 


of noble ant 


affidavits in a petition against the regu- 


lations. 

Lord Broucham said, that the noble 
Duke had pursued the best course on this 
subject. The noble Duke he had never 


considered to be answerable for the state. 
ments made in the petition—he was the 
only Peer, held by their Lordships to be 
answerable for the statements contained in 
the petitions that he pre sented. The noble 
Duke had, however, exonerated him from 
being responsible for the statements he had 
made in opposition to the petition—it was 
very fair of the noble Duke to do so, but 
he could assure the noble Duke, that he 
had inquired more fully into the substance 
of those statements, and all the evidence 
he had since received most fully concurred 
with the statements he had then made. 
He had said, that the expense of maintain- 
ingthe paupers was4s.15d.each'; ithadbeen 
stated, that that expense was but 2s. 11d. ; 
but upon further inquiry he had had the 
Return sent to him, which had been fur- 
nished by the parish officers themselves, 
and from that Return he found that the 
expense was 4s. 11d. each. He therefore 
was almost inclined to make himself respon 
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sible for the accuracy of the statements 
had made. 
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DiscrPLine. ] The Duke of 
Richmond wished to ask whether it was 
the intention of Ministers to propose 
any measure for the amendment of 
Prison Discipline throughout the country, 
so that one uniform system of discipline 
should be observed in all for 
if such were not their intention, it would 
then become his duty to move for a Select 
Committee on the subject, to inquire into | 
the state of prison discipline, and to report | 
Their Lordships 
course of the | 
who now | 


PRISON ike 
t 


gaols ; 


their opinions thercon. 
could not forget, that in the 
last Session his noble Friend, 
held the Privy Seal, had introduced a 
cussion on a Moti tion of a similar kind, when | 
he moved that an humble address should be | 
presented to his Majesty, praying him to | 
appoint a Commission ‘Inquiry. The 
question was then discussed at some length, 
and the arguments as to the propricty of | 
such a measure were fully gone into. The | 
arguments in favour of ’ the course he now 
proposed were stronger than those which 
his noble Friend had urged in support of 
the Motion for a Commission, for their 
Lordships had now the advantage of the 
teport of the Gentlemen who had been 
sent by Government to examine the prison 
dise ‘ipline of the United States of America. 
He had never been an advocate for long 
or severe imprisonment for offences, but he 
thought, that some principle of uniformity 
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ought to regulate the system; and if a 
particular mode of imprisonment had been 
found beneficial in some places, he did not 
see why should not be tried in all. | 
There certainly should not be a severe 
punishment in one gaol, and a very lenient 
one in another. Yet such was the fact at 
the present moment: and how was this 
evil to be remedied without an inquiry, 
and without a selection of the best mode 
of a, sae and a recommendation, be 
that mode what it might, that it should be 
adopted throughout the country? It was 
their duty to endeavour to Reform those 
individuals who violated the law of the 
country. The punishments of such per- 
sons should be calculated not only to Re- 
form them, but to deter others from the 
Commission of the like offences. But would 
any man be bold enough to say, that the 
system now in oper&ion throughout the 
country would have any such effect? The 
teturns now on their Lordships’ Table 
showed that no such effect was produced. 


it 


| therefore moved 


ject : 
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ct them apply to the keepers of the gaols 
in different parts of the country, and ask 
them whether they did not know, that 
men who at first went into prison compa 
ratively innocent were, by the present sys- 
tem, returned upon their parish with in- 
creased power of mischief, and with mor 

depraved dispositions than before. Hi 
pressed for this inquiry with no party feel 

ing; but he really thought, that the tiny 


was arrived when the Legislature ought to 
attention to thi 


direct its most 
subject. He was convinced, that if this 
done, and if the mischief 


was not Spec dily 

was not fically provided agains 
greater mischief would rapidly pe inevi- 
tably ensue. He should not detain thei 
longer with any {101 

a particular plan as to the selection of gao’ 
confinement, more frequent gaol 
deliveries, or the establishment of — - 
diate tribunals, at which minor of 
were to be tried; neither should re 
anything on the subject of economy. 
those different means could be fully 
cussed in Committee, and he felt sure, that 
some good plan might be provided, 

all events, that the matter could not be 
worse than at present. He thought, that a 
better time than the present for the pro- 
secution of these inquiries could hardly 
present itself. Under these feelings, he 
should move that a Select Committee be 


serious 
speci 


sugar 


solitary 
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| appointed ; and in making the Motion, he 


should take the liberty of availing himself, 


far as possible. of t] ] 
lar as possible, of the very words ust d 


as } 


| by his noble Friend, now hol ling the Privy 


m of ie vear. He 
that a Select Committe 
be appointed, for the purpose of inquiring 
and reporting on the present state of the 
gaols and houses of correction in England 
and Wales.” 

Lord Wharncliffe agreed most fully with 
what the noble Duke had said, as to the 
necessity of inquiry into the present system, 
and was not prepared to retract one word 
of what he had said last year on the sub- 
but then there was a difference be 
tween what he then moved for, and what 
the noble Duke now desired—namely, that 
he had moved, not for a Committee of that 
House, but for a Commission, to inguir 
into the state of the gaols, for the purpos 
of establishing a new and uniform mode 
of imprisonme nt. It was right, that their 
Lords ships should know what had been 
done since that Motion had been made. 
The noble Viscount, then at the head of 
the Home Department, had ordered Esti- 


Seal, in the Moti 
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mates to be prepared as to the expense of | ; 
fitting up the prison at Dartmoor, where | 
the French prisoners had been confined, for | 
the purpose of knowing what it would cost | 
to put into operation an 
mode of confinement that might be there | 
tried, such was adopted in the United 
States. The nol Viscount afterwards 
became the head of the Government, and 
before the end of the Session the House 
Commons voted a sum of money for 
purposes of that experiment. Some 
therefore, had already been taken on the 
subject. He agreed with his noble Friend, 
that the time had arrived when the Go- 
vernment ought to resolve adoptit 
course on the subject ; and he 
noble Friend, and their Lordships, 
without more delay was abs: 
unavoidable, Governm nt would tak« 
subject into consideration. If, therefore, 
his advice was followed, there would lx 
appointed, not a Committee of that House, 
but a Commission, consisting of indi- | 
vidual or of four, who might be sent to | 
visit every prison in the United States, 
and to collect all the information possible 
—to look at every thing, and report thereon | 
to the Government, so that these Commis- 
sioners might know from their own ob- | 
servation the actual state of facts, and have 
the means of putting them down, and de- 
claring from their own observation what 
in all those prisons appeared 
of discipline for the prisoners. All these | 
things they ought to report to the Govern- 
ment. Having these impressions, he must 
suggest to the noble Duke ther 
would be necessary to have a Committee of 
the House of Lords on this subject, and 
eagtng 1, in fact, a Committee would 
the best means of conducting the in- | 
It seemed to him, that it would | 
and as he believed, that an examin- | 
be the most 


experimental 


ays 


le 


of ; 
the 


step, 


on 1 ONE | 


assured his 
that, 
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iute Ly 


thi 


one 


vik it 


be 
quiry. 
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ation of witnesses would not 
satisfactory mode of proceeding, he should 

object to the Motion of the le Duke. | in 
He could their Lordships, that the 

Government had not lost sight of the 
ter, but that Ministers were pre} 
what might be found to be the 
way of introducing a new or a 
system of prison discipline, such as should 
be most likely to be effective for the pre- 
vention of crime, and the punishment of 
those who had committed it. The Govern- 
ment was now ready to take the best mea- 
sures for procuring information, and for 
laying that information before Parliament. 
tle must confess, that he had a great ob- 
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jection to hasty legislation on this subject. 
The prison laws which had 
A « v Zi dA ress | 


enac : 1, were 


been recently 
but not 
en obtained ; 


od they 


Some, 


with- 
draw 


in the hand 
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ye examined br omm] 
into what 
but le expected 
general inquiry 
ortant than 
the examination into prisons. He would 
expect to see examined before that Com- 
mittee persons who had applied their minds 
to the subject of secondary punishments. 
He hoped su vould be examined ; 
would embrace that 
tigation, the eflicacy 
hments. Hew is always 
the Levislature wrong 
unishments 
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hments. It was with thi 
Friend, then the Secretary for the 
Department, with his entire con- 
ited the pl in which had 
He thought, that the 
ommi intrusted with an 
inquiry pet econdary punishments, with 
thos f ; everer nature, and with the 
of prison di ‘ipline. An in- 
the mea ich the Commit- 
must only be calcu 
ut it would 
for the local inquiries, and the 
details of the Commissioners. He 
not help sugge to his noble 
Duke of umond) be 
that he did not 
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ments. It was wise to make a distinc- 
tion between persons who were not tried, 
and those who were convicted. Amend- 
ments might be made in the one case ; but 
in the others, where the capital punishment 
was removed, the guilty should suffer in 
such a manner as to deter others from the 
Commission of the same crime. He defied 
them to separate the two questions—prison 
discipline and secondary punishments. This 
subject had been considered much else- 
where. When he had the honour of a 
seat in the other House of Parliament, he 
had heard it very much discussed, and yet 
he never heard of any one who dreamed 
of severing the subject of secondary punish- 
ments from prison discipline. He did not 
see how in the course of inquiry they were 
to be left apart. As a Committee was ab- 
solutely necessary to prepare for a Commis- 
sion, he considered it not the less necessary 
to have discussion. ‘Though he did not 
complain of the few observations made by 
his noble Friend, yet the subject required 
a more extended discussion. He did not 
think that a Committee of that House 
could effect much good upon this subject, 
unless the attention of the House was 
previously directed to it. He confessed, 
that when they were not overburdened 
with business, it would be a great advant- 
age if his noble Friend had deliberately 
discussed a subject not yet sufficiently 
mooted thereupon which there had been 
no enlarged view taken, but which was 
gencrally brought on in snatches, in the 
same manner that their present conversa- 
tion was conducted. It was as if they 
were resolved to give the subject of capital 
punishments the go by, and never would 
say a word upon the subject of secondary 
punishments at all. But he took his share 
of blame for this—he was waiting until the 
return of the Commissioner. He believed 
the Report of that Commissioner was in 
part presented. He now made these few 
observations to show that he was not 
abating in his zeal and interest upon the 
question of capital punishments, and also 
that of secondary punishments to be substi- 
tuted in their stead: 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that still he con- 
sidered that a Commission would be better 
than a Committee. His noble Friend had 
proposed to take the words of his (Lord 
Wharncliffe’s) Motion, but how did that 
Motion run on ?>— And also on the rules 
and discipline therein.” This was not 


mentioned in his noble Friend’s Motion ; 
yet it was most important. Now, it 
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was manifest, that men who saw and 
examined into these prisons would be 
better fitted to form an opinion on them 
than their Lordships, who merely exam. 
ined evidence on the subject, and who sent 
for the gaolers to tell them what was the 
discipline existing in their prisons. The 
Motion then went on—‘* Whether sen- 
tences could properly and effectually be 
put into execution, and whether any and 
what alterations appeared necessary In the 
government of such gaols and houses of 
correction, or in their construction, in 
order to ensure uniformity of punishment 
throughout the whole.” These were «ll 
matters better capable of being examined 
into by a Commission than before a Com- 
mittee ; and if his noble Friend pressed his 
Motion, he should oppose it. 

The Marquess of Salishury said, that if 
the Government appointed a Commission, 
he hoped it would be with powers sufficient 
to sift the matter to the bottom. He was 


understood to say, that he was in favour of 


a Committee, but hoped that his noble 
Friend would postpone his Motion for a 
few days, to see what the Government in- 
tended to do. 

The Duke of Buckingham thought that 
all points as to the effect of prison discipline, 
and also a knowledge of what the law 
really was on that subject, were matters 
that ought to be ascertained; and he 
thought that they could not be ascertained 
better than in a Committce. The clerks 
of the peace might be called before their 
Lordships, and full information obtained 
on this subject, so far as this country was 
concerned. He did not object to a Com- 
mission, and he should like to see what the 
Government would do; but if his noble 
Friend pressed the Motion, he should cer- 
tainly vote in its favour. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
he entertained the same opinion which he 
had expressed last year—namely, that it 
was the duty of their Lordships to consti- 
tute one, if not both these modes of inquiry. 
If they were to institute both, then, in his 
opinion, the Committee should precede the 
Commission. There was a great deal of 
evidence already prepared on the subject— 
there was a detailed Report on the state of 
our prisons—there was a Report on 
secondary punishments—and, lastly, there 
was the valuable Report of the Gentlemen 
who had been sent by the Government of 
his noble Friend (Earl Grey) into the 
United States—a Report containing not 
only a most full, able, and satisfactory ac 
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comparison of them with those of this 
country, and a statement of their relative 


effects, and for that purpose introducing a | 


most able, and, as he was informed, accu- 
rate view of the state of the prisons of Eng- 
land. In his opinion, therefore, their Lord- 
ships were now in a state to consider what 
circumstances were essential to produce an 
effective system of prison discipline. He was 
consequently in favour of the appointment of 
a Committee, and if a Committee did no 
more than recommend a perfect assimilation 
of discipline in all the gaols of the country, 
a very good object would be attained. At 
present, while the system of discipline was 
different in each prison, their Lordships, in 
awarding a certain term of imprisonment 
for any offence, were legislating in the 
dark, and could not tell what was the 
amount of the punishment they were in- 
flicting, for that would depend not so much 
on the mere length of the term of im- 
prisonment, as on the will, he would not 
say the caprice—for he believed that the 
power was honestly and fairly exercised— 


but on the will and the difference of 


opinion of different Magistrates, under 
whose authority these gaols were placed. 
There was at this moment such a variety 
of punishments, caused by these means, 
that of the number of persons undergoing 
hard labour, he believed the amount varied 
from ninety in 100 to twenty in 100; so 
that the chances were equal whether a man 
should undergo a severe pnnishment or 
not. It was the same thing with respect 
to the diet of prisons. The comparative 
expense of different prisons varied ex- 
tremely. In one, the expense was at an 
average about Is. 6d. per week, in another, 
it was 3s. Od.; a difference greater than 
could be accounted for by the different 
price of provisions in different places. So 
that it clearly involved the question of a 
different mode of treatment of the prisoners. 
He was, therefore — considering all the 
means of information now possessed—in 
favour of the appointment of a Committee, 
which he thought might be most usefully 
employed in this investigation. 

The Duke of JVellington said, that if he 
had been aware that it was intended to in- 
troduce any discussion on this subject, he 
should have come down better prepared 
upon it. In his opinion the Motion of the 
noble Duke went exactly to those points 


which could be best inquired into by a| 
It seemed to him that a/moment, he believed, that there were not, 


Commission. 
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sight of in this discussion, and that was 
ithe distinction between prison discipline 
and secondary punishments. In __ his 
opinion, prison discipline was the ordi- 
| nary state of discipline of a_ prison 
| 
} 
| 


applicable to all the persons who were 
| confined in it. Secondary punishment was 
|the punishment they underwent while 
confined there. It was necessary that this 
latter should be well understood before the 
| Hlouse proceeded to legislate in any manner 
on the subject of secondary punishments, 
and they must see if the statutes now 
existing would enable the Magistrates to 
inflict a secondary punishment. He did 
not think that the inguiry into prison dis- 
cipline ought to be taken before the in- 
quiry into sccondary punishments. He 
certainly preferred the inquiry by Com. 
mission in the present instance, and thought 
it would be more effective than the other 
mode of a Committee. 

The Earl of Roden conceived that a 
Committee of that House was preferable to 
a Commission, and he thought that their 
Lordships could not be better occupied 
than in investigating such subjects. 

The Duke of Richmond replied, that he 
had not introduced this dicussion with a long 
speech, because he was not so fond of 
making long speeches as the noble and 
learned Lord, but if the House would 
grant him the Committee, and would ap- 
point the noble and learned Lord upon it, 
he would promise, if necessary, to listen to 
the noble and learned Lord from ten 
o'clock in the morning, when the Come« 
mittee first met, till the hour of their rising. 
| His reason for proposing to have a Com- 
mittee appointed to take the subject into 
consideration was, that he did not wish 
that any time should be lost. If the Com- 
mittee were now appointed, something 
might be done during the present year to 
resist the evil which must be notorious to 
all, the increase of crime—an evil which, 
if not checked, would probably extend to 
a still more frightful amount. The noble 
and learned Lord objected to the Com- 
mittee because the object of it did not in- 
clude the consideration of capital punish- 
ments, that was a subject quite differentfrom 
that which he (the Duke of Richmond) 
had in view. He wished another evil to 
be removed: and he certainly had not 
made a speech on capital punishments, 
when his object was only to improve the 
discipline in our prisons. At the present 
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in which the 
same. Surely that was a 
which the Committee mig 
that a uniform eis min all the prisons 
in the country might be adopted. 

Lord Brougham said, that he did not 
s (the Duke 
of Richmond’s) speech was too short, by 
; wh il he 
of was, that the object of 
was too limited. ) | 
noble Duke’s offer to place him on the 
Committee, and allow him there to mak« 


disciplin > Was exac tly the 
subject upon 


ht Report, SO 


complain that his noble Fri 


any manner of means: complained 
the Committee 


With revard to ft 
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long speeches, and expound his ideas of 
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capital punishments, if he chose, from tcn | 
i} noble Duke himself who had begun it? 


in the morning till five in the afternoon, 
he could assure his noble Iriend that any 
noble Lords, whoever they 
be relieved of any such annoyance, as he 
(lord Brougham) had something else to 


occupy his time from ten in t 
until five in the 


: ; 
ne mornings 
afternoon. fle was en- 


1 
micht be, would 


gaged between those hours in attending to | 


the judicial business of their Lordships’ 
House. He would not give 


the subject before any Committee. He 


his views on | 


would take an opportunity, when it suited | 


his convenience, of bringing the subject of 
secondary punishments before their Lord- 
ships ; and he would then make just as long 
or as short a speech as he chose, or as their 
Lordships chose to listen to. But he should 
not ask his 
what the length of the speech should be. 
His noble Friend might make long speeches 
in his Committee, but he (L ond Brougham) 
would make a motion upon the 
secondary punishments . mm his place as a 
Peer of Parliament; for he considered the 
subject one of sufficient importance to oc- 
cupy the attention, not only of a Commit- 
tee, but of their House. He 


Y } ] > 
novice 


I ordships’ 


Friend’s opinion as to } 


sub je ct of | 


held opinions upon the subject which he | 


leidal to state 
and he would not state those opinions either 
in a speech before a wrangling Committee 
nor by giving evidence before it ; but he 
gave notice that in his place, as a Member 
of Parliament, he would bring forward a 
Motion upon that part of our criminal law 
which regarded secondary punishments. 
The Duke of Rici mond said, that the 
noble and learned Lord might indulge in 
as many sarcasms at his expense as he 
chose, but that would not prevent him 
from doing that which he considered his 
duty. He was quit® aware of the noble 
and learned Lord’s great « xperience on the 
subject to be submitted to the consideration 
of the Committee, and he regretted that 


in his place in Parliament, | 
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they should not have the benefit of the 
noble and learned Lord’s assistance. He 
the Motion which he 
was about to make, and the extent to which 
] > Committee 


bad given notice of 


he wished the inquiries of the 
allow neither the nobk 
and learned Lord, nor any other person, to 
make him th sarcasm. H 
knew the noble and learned Lord well. 
Lord Brougham appealed to their Lord- 
ships whether they had ever known any 
person to have been more unjustly attacked 
—more unjustly dealt by, or treated than 
he had been by his noble Friend. Who 
had begun the attack? Was it not th 


Ly : } 
Fie wouid 


] “ie e 
the ihe gl ol 
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Was it not the noble Duke who com- 
menced the sarcasm? <All that he wished 
for was, that the inquiries of the Commit 
limited, as his nob! 
Friend proposed ; and did not his nobl 
aren get up, and in a tone which was 
certainly intended for sareasm—it might 
not “a sarcasm, but it was intended as such, 
and had the effect intended—for he ob- 
served that it created a laugh—a grin — 
their Lordships’ countenances—not at thi 
expense of his noble Friend, but - thi 
expense of the unfortunate individual who 
was the object of the attack—did his noble 
Friend not get up and say that it was un- 
necessary to delay the appointment of the 
oe for he (Lord Brougham) 
wished to haye an opportunity of making 
long sp “ak s upon the subject of secondary 
punishments, his noble Friend would put 
his name upon the Committee, where h 
might have an opportunity of making a 

chose—where, as thi 
, he might make speeche 
from ten o'clock in the morning until five 
in the afternoon—almost from sunrise until 
the setting of the sun? It was his nobk 
Friend, then, who had attacked, and li 
(Lord Brougham) had merely defended 
himself. He considered, therefore, that his 
case was one of extraordinarily hard treat- 
ment on the part of his noble Friend. It wa: 
an instance, too, of the greatest forgetful- 
ness on the part of his noble Friend, not to 
remember who was the first to make thi 
attack. His noble Friend, when he chose, 
was by no means forgetful no one hada 
better memory—but this was an instance 
of marvellous forgetfulness, for which lh 
could not account. His noble Friend cer- 
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tainly first attacked him, and he had merely 
defended himself. 
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wished to say a few words, but as he did 

not wish to provoke « liscussion upon th 

subject at that time, he s! ; 

more than state what the pet 
& 


| tition was, and 
what the prayer of t 


le petitioners was. 
The Petition was from Lower Canada, and 
it was signed by 11,000 of the Inhabitants 
of Montreal and its vicinity. Of abe pe f1- 
tioners, 10,000 consisted * Briti 
subjects, or of the descendants o e Bi iton 

who had settled in the Colony; those 
10,000 represented a numerous and respect- 
able body of the colonists 
he was informed, to no less than 100,000 
persons, and they made known their desires 
and wishes, to which he entreated i 
Lordships’ attention, as it would be ad- 
mitted that the petitioners represented the 
greater portion of the capital, industry, and 
intelligence of the province of Canada. 
The petitioners stated that they highly 
prized the connexion between the mother 
country and the province, that they felt 
especially grateful for the Constitution 
which had been granted to them by his late 
Majesty, and that they were determined 
to maintain the connexion unbroken. They 
viewed, however, with regret and alarm, the 
endency of the Resolutions lately passed 
by the House of Assembly of that Colony, 
which they described as encouraging dis- 
loyal principles, as likely to bring the Go- 
vernment of the mother country into con- 
tempt, and to paralyze the efforts of the 
Government in the Colony, and t ess to 
the establishment of a pure de mocrac , by 
requiring that the clection of th le ris= 
lative Council should be hoes is their 
hands. ‘The petitioners disavowed all par- 
ticipation in the feelings of the Assembly 
upon those points, and they entreated their 
Lordships to concur only in such measures 
as would give permanent relief to the real 
grievances of the colonists, while they ce- 
mented the connexion of the Colony with 
the mother country, and kept in their places 
the rights of all classes of persons inhabit- 
ing the Colonies. He desired to be under- 
stood to give no opinion upon this petition, 
any more than upon the petition on the 
same subject, presented to their Lordships 
on a former day from another quarter. He 
had already stated that he did not think 
that Canada was without just cause of com- 
plaint; and he had also stated, that his 
Majesty’s Government were most anxious 
that a remedy should be found for the 
grievances complained of. For his own 
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CANADA. _ The Earl of Aberdeen then | part, he would say, 
rose to present a Petition, upon which he 
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that he was anxious to 





] aare 1 > - . - : — . 
deal with the subiect in a way which, from 
| 1 } 1* 7 wy 
t] fi is With wv bat entered 
upon, deserved, a hoped it would bring 
i i a 
{ 1] ¥ 1 
aif ral ( ( on I Tif n¢ il 
aid, ti singh or pur} which ace 
ret » he Ata; ey a + f 9 
tuatead his Majesty s present (it rnment, 
oe | that thee did in reoord that 
In ail that the qld in regard to that 
ot a Sate as eae 
Colony, he would say, that if their feelings 


with 








ae 
heir l 

wish to withdraw the import- 
of Canada, from its connexion 
ther country 

uess of J sdomne W sure 
varl did not mean to attach any 
- to his right hon. Friend who 


ist ( I ils fi r the Ci lonies, unaer 
the late Government, or to the noble Lord 
who preceded his right hon. Friend, in any 
steps he might have taken, or instructions 
he might have given, respecting the Go- 
vernment — Canada. He had understood 
the noble Earl to say, that some sanction oi 
concurrence had been given by his noble 
Friend (Lord Stanley), to the seizure of 
the Colonial revenue. He hoped, indeed 
he was sure, it was not intended by the 
noble Earl, that any such inference should 
be drawn from what he said, but it was 
simply a matter of justice to the noble 
Lord, to state, that so far from sanctioning 


¢ 





r 
h 
1e seizure of the revenue, the direct con- 
trary was to be i 
far as the noble 





ferred from his acts, in so 
Lord, being aware of the 
great distre } 
non-payment of the salaries of the Colonial 
officers, had authorized t 
should be paid out of a diflerent fund— 
namely, out of the extraordinary revenues. 
Th i ‘ecard to the unnecessary de lay 
stated to ~ ive take n baa ‘e, he 
was convineed that it ild be shown that 
there had been no unnec¢ ssary er iy. It 
»noble Earl had im- 
is noble Friend, for not 


=a 2 
s which had oceu 








] ne to | 

having recalled Lord Aylmer. Now, this 
had the appearance of injustice to his noble 
Friend ; for he could not understand how 


1] 


any blame could be at tache d to his noice 


Friend for not having advised his Majesty 
to recall Lord pee from the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

The Earl of Aberdeen could have no 
difficulty in answering the remarks of the 
It ought to be recol~ 


] 


noble Marquess. 
G2 
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Marquess alluded were delivered upon the | 
presentation of the petition from Canada | 


by the noble and learned Lord opposite. 
In that petition blame was attached to the 
Government for not recalling Lord Aylmer 
and he (the Earl of Aberdeen) then said, 
that if any blame were to be imputed to 
any party, it was to the noble and learned 
Lord and his party and not to the present 
Government ; but it was far from his in- 
tention to say that blame was to be im- 
puted to any party upon that account. On 


such object in contemplation ; for he con- 
sidered the complaint of the petitioners 
unfounded, and it was only because the 
noble and learned Lord appeared, in some 
measure, to support the prayer of the pe- 
tition, that he had stated, that if there was 
any blame anywhere, it rested not with 
the present Government, but with the 
noble and learned Lord himself, and with 
his colleagues. But he never could have 
blamed any Government for retaining the 
services of Lord Aylmer. Then with re- 
gard to his having made useof the expression 
seizing the revenue,” 
used it; but he had only repeated the 
words used by the noble and learned Lord. 
He could not have meant to describe the 
seizure of the revenue as an act of the late 
Government ; for he knew it not to be the 
fact, because he was quite aware that the 
fund alluded to was British, and did not 
belong to the colony. It was, however, a 
grave question how far the appropriation 


«< 


of the fund in question to the payment of 


the salaries of the officers was justilied ; 


he certainly had | 
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lected that the remarks to which the noble; that he was aware of. The charges were 


against Lord Aylmer, and not against the 
Government. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that the very 
first complaint made in the petition was, 
that Lord Aylmer was continued in the 
Government. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 


SOLE LOO D LOCO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 24, 1835. 


: | Mrnutes.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from the 
the contrary, he could never have had any | 


Markct Gardeners of Middlesex, for a Settlement of the 
Tithe Question. 

Breacu oF PriviteGe.] Sir Edward 
Codrington rose to complain of a breach of 
privilege. In a discussion on the Chatham 
petition, on Friday last, he had felt called 
upon to take part, and the observation he 
had made was, that great intimidation had 
also taken place at Devonport, which he 
considered was very much to be attributed 
to Mr. Dawson, the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, having hoisted the Admiralty flag, 
while the General commanding the Marine 
force had also taken a principal part in the 
election. He had distinctly stated that Mr. 
Dawson hoisted the Admiralty flag, 
but he did not state that he had canvassed 
under the Admiralty flag. It had been at- 
tributed to him in The Morning Post that 
he stated distinctly that the canvassing 


| took place under the Admiralty flag. He 


| had not said so, and the fact might easily 


\ have been 


but that was another question; and was | 


not complained of by the petitioners. And 
as to the delay, he certainly had said that 


if any had taken place, it was the fault of 


the late, not of the present Government ; 
but he was far from saving that any un- 
reasonable delay had taken place. 

The Earl of Ripon said, that it was but 


justice to the noble Lord, the late Secretary | 
for the Colonies, to state, that so far from | 


giving his sanction to the seizure of the 
revenues, he had, in anticipation of a 


similar occurrence, which happened about | 


ten years previously, actually prohibited it. 

Lord Brougham said, that he had merely 
given the statement of the petitioners. It 
might have been right, or it might have 
been wrong-—he gav@ no opinion on the 


subject. With regard to blaming the Go- 


vernment for not recalling Lord Aylmer, 
there was no such prayer in the petition 


ascertained by application to 
himself, for he could not say so, because he 
knew it was not the fact. In consequence, 
however, Mr. Dawson had written to him 
saying that such a report was to be found 
in the newspaper, and giving it a flat con- 
tradiction. He gave it a flat con- 
tradiction too: he told Mr. Dawson that 
he had not said so, nor had he said another 
thing that was charged upon him in 7h 
Times. Not conceiving that Mr. Dawson 
meant, without communication with hin, 
to send the correspondence to the news: 
papers, he had made an observation in_ his 
reply, which, perhaps, he should not have 
inserted, had he known what use would 
have been made of it. He should have 
thought that Mr. Dawson would have called 
upon him to correct the mis-statement in 
the House ; instead of that, that gentleman 
sent the correspondence to the newspapers. 
In consequence, all the representations of 
the different newspapers were found in 
The Morning Post, accompanied by certain 
observations, which he (Sir Edward Cod- 
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rington felt it his duty to report to the | 


House. He was very delicate upon the 
subject : he would rather put up with tri- 
fling mistakes than call people to account 
for them: he was not so easily discontented 
in that way, and never, hitherto, thought 


the House; nor should he have done so 
then, but for the observation that he would 
be liable to imputation did he not notice 
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necessary to bring it before the House, as a 
breach of privilege, to-morrow. 


ComMvuTATION OF TITHEs, (ENGLAND.) | 


| On the motion of the Chancellor of the IJ 
| chequer, that part of his Majesty’s Speech, 
of bringing any matter of the kind before | 


them, as the person who had taken this | 


liberty would say that he was afraid of 


meeting the question fairly. He would 
read the paragraph of which he complained 
for the information of the House :—** W< 


recommending the Commutation of ‘Tithes 


in England and Wales, was read, and on 
his motion, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee to take it into consideration. 
‘The ( hance llor of the I. chegu r the I 
proceeded to state that he was about to cail 


the attention of the Committee to a matter 


of not mere party consideration, but ing 


assert, in reply to this, and shall abundantly | 


prove, that our report of Sir Edward Cod- 


rington’s speech is substantially correct, and | 
that this gentleman in impeaching its cor- 


rectness, has had recourse to direct and 
wilful falsehood, or to an equivocation so 
mean, dirty, and pitiful, that in comparison 


with it, evendirect and wilful falschood be- | 
comes a respectable and manly vice.” He | 
had introduced this subject merely that he | 


might be protected from a repetition of 


such attacks; he did not, therefore, mean 
to make any motion, as he was very indif- 
ferent about the matter, but should leav« 
it in the hands of the House. 

Lord John Russell observed that no man 
was usually more unwilling than himself to 
bring a breach of privilege before the Honse 
or to complain of unintentional mistakes, 
committed by the gentlemen who report 
for the press, or to find fault with a hasty 
expression escaping from those who write 
for the sake of attracting public opinion in 
their favour ; but what had recently been 
read by the hon. and gallant 
seemed to call for particular notice. Ek 
would take the liberty of reading it again, 
that the House might be more fully 
aware of its import :—‘‘ We assert, in reply 
to this, and shall abundantly prove, that 
our report of Sir Edward Codrington’s 
speech is substantially correct, and that 
this gentleman, in impeaching its correct- 
ness, has had recourse to direct and wilful 
falsehood, or to an equivocation so mean, 
dirty, and pitiful, that in comparison with 
it, even direct and wilful falschood becomes 
a respectable and manly vice.” He had 
always thought it very unadviseable to 
proceed with questions of this sort when 
the passions might be in any degree ex- 
cited in favour of the complaining Member, 
and against a party who did not belong to 
the House; but entertaining the opinion 
he did of the paragraph, he should think it 


volving considerations of much general im- 
portance, att nded by evreat col ple NILY of 
details, and aflecting 

tent the interests of the community at 
large. He was about to submit to the con- 
sideration of the Committee, a measure for 
facilitating the settlement of the Tithe 


to a considerable ex- 


} Question in this part of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, an object, the attainment of which 
Was ¢ pally desired by both sid of the 
House. If he were not to approach this 
question with ercat diflidence as to tl 
merits of the plan which he had to propose, 
and great anxicty as to Its results, it would 
argue the greatest indifference on his part 


Admiral 


to the opinion of the House and the ] ublic ’ 


or the greatest confidence in his own powers 
: 4 oi ] } 
a confidence quite unwarranted—when 


the magnitude, the delicacy, and the com- 


plication of the subject were considered 
It had been felt, for years, that the sett] 
ment of this question was a subicct of t] 
highest importance to the country. 1] 
was m however, going to enter into a 
long d tull of t] history of t] quest 

or to weary the House by a pedar 
play of le ning ; for, looking at the h 

} tion caused by tithes—looking at the 1 

|} ety of interests the subject embraced—con- 
| sidering the effect the levying of tithe had 
| “s . e ° b 
fon cultivation, and the manner in which if 





operated to the discouragement of agricul- 
ture—he should take it for granted that 
there was nearly an unanimous feeling in 
the House, that a change should be mad 
in the mode of levying tithe. At different 
periods, there had been diflerent plans pro- 
posed for the accomplishment of this objeet ; 


land although it was not his intention to 


enter into any minute dissection of the va- 
rious schemes which had been submitted to 
the House, still it was necessary that he 
should take a short review of some of thi 
latter measures proposed for this 
If he found that the principle or provisions 
of any one of those measures were prefers 


purpose. 
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able to those embodied in his own plan, he 
should not hesitate to adopt them, and to 
engraft them at once on the Bil he in- 
tended to bring in, since it was impossible 
to prepare a plan for such an object without 
great distrust in his own powers, and great 
anxiety as to the probable results of thi 
measure. In some of the former plans 
which were submitted to Parliament, with 
a view to the settlement of this great ques- 
tion, it had been proposed that the tithes 
should first be valued, and that after a va- 
luation had been taken, a commutation for 
the payment of the tithe should be made in 
land, or by a payment in the nature of a 
corn-rent. Without going into the details 
of those plans, he apprehended that a mea- 
) 


sure lass on those principles would not at 
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present give satisfaction. If, again, he were 
to brine forward 


measure which would 
. . , 7 7 } 
recognise any principle that excluded all 


o m “¢ ay { m ° : Ps 7 
consideration of the forbearance of the cler- 


gyman in Te the tithe—a measure | 
Oe 7} 7 } } +90 + 
which should be f founded on the abstract 


1 hg 1 
value of the tithe taken, 
ence " = crop—he 


Pi 
arent ody ( the stho_navare 
iCal y yf LLC tithe-payer 
test against t mode of set 





tion, and eeula entreat to ( 
septa ion in which they had been ot 





He believed it was generally acknowledged | 
that in any agreement made for the com- 
position of tithe practically, the cler syman | 
of the + eh of England exhibite d much | 
greater forbearance than the lay impropria- 
tor. Fe sal id. then, that on account of the 
oppositi on which W ull be ofl 1 to this | 

] Le kt = eT 1 ‘ | 
principle by the payer of tith the inser- | 
tion of such a provision would, at once, obs | 
struct the success of the measure. He would 


next advert to the propositions on 
ject submitted to the House, in t 
1853 and 1834, by a noble Lord, the 
Member of the House, the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who had paid great at- | 
tention to the subject—was perfectly ac- 
quainted with its details, and was deeply 
interested in its successful and final settle. 
ment. He had deemed it his duty to attend | 
carefully to the provisions embodied in those 
plans, and if, on a comparison with his own, 
he considered the principles they contained | 
better adapted to the accomplishment of the | 
object prop. osed, he should have felt no he. 
sitation in adopting them; and if Lord Al- 

thorp were now a Member of this House, 
he should hope for his Concurrence and as- | 

+1, 








sistance, in perfecting the measure he was | 
about to introduce. ‘That noble Lord, in | 
the year 1833, at 


rf 
© 


tempted to settle the ques 
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tion by proposing a voluntary arrangement 
for the payment of tithe, between the par- 
ties interested. It was mtended by that 
measure, to give them the liberty to ente: 
into a voluntary and amicable arrangement, 
which was to last for a year; but after that 
year had elapsed, it gave either party th 
power to appoint a veal for himself, 
and to call on the othe * party to appoint 
one on his own behalf, ad then it provided 
that the tithes should be valued on_ thi 
basis which these valuators, so appointed, 
might propose. "The noble Lord, however, 
felt the difficulty that would result from 
this arrangement ; and it was subsequently 
proposed, that the average payment for 
tithes, of the last seven years, should form 
the basis of composition. ‘The Bill was so 
far compulsory in its enactments, that it 
made it necessary that the actual payment 
of tithes, taken on the average for the last 
seven years, should form the unvarying ba- 





is of the measure. But the objection raised 
against ' is = was, that there were very 
ditierent deerces of forbearance er discretion 
—call it what they pleased—exhibited in 
levying tithe. In some parts of the coun- 
try, and under certain circumstances, great 

{ ‘verity had been « exerci d in collecting if 


while in o fhe plac es, and from the opera. 
tion of local circumstances, or from the 
lenity of particular clergymen, great indul- 
gence had been shown to the tithe-payer. 


There was, consequently, a very great dif- 
: Ka Pe 
ference between the rates of tithe paid by 


OT ERIE EF ROO Ti OW 
the tithe-payers of different places im difter- 


{ 
this Bill came under the notice of the Ag ii- 





cultura mmittee, and they appeared to 
iat Committee, altogether mos objeetion- 
that itt ltogetl 10st obj 
able: and the n oble Lord, at a subsequent 
period of the Session, declared that in con 


sequence of the objections made, not on thy 
part of the tithe-owners, but of the tithe- 
payers, he would withdraw the compulsory 
part of the measure ; and afterwards aban- 
doning the rest of the Bill, the law remained 


| unk altered. In 1834, the noble Lord proposed 


another Bill for ‘io settlement of the same 


| question. He openly avowed, that so little 


did he feel any party-considerations to be 
involved in this measure, so little was he 
prejudiced in favour of the plan which he 
had devis« d, that though he thought his 
measure better than that of the noble Lord, 
if any hon. Member, on reflection, consi- 
dered the noble Lord’s plan preferable, he 
should be foremost to express a hope that 
that Member would give notice of his ins 
tention to bring that measure forward again, 





The details of 
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in order that the two Bills might be com- ; the amount of 











pared together, and that the House might | lity of land, an 
be enabled to adopt that which was, on the | the rate of su 
whole, best fitted to accomplish the pro- | quently to be 
fessed object of both. The Bill of 1834, | applicable to th 
brought forward by the noble Lord, was} in the district. 
drawn with great care and attention; and | arable land, up 
the object which it contemplated was the | in each pa 
commutation of tithe for a money payment. | for past 0 
The Bill was rather complicated in its pro- | pound, tl t] 
visions; but though the details were nu- |! po a 
merous, and the subject exceedingly dry, | for a 1 J 
he must entreat the attention « , ho ( 
while he attempted to explain in what re- | paid, 

spect the princip les of that measure differed | to be d | 
Gon the one he meant to propose. That | an it of tit 
Bill included three obje: wells the sub- | to | e ba 
stitution of a money paym in licu of | payt t I 
tithe, which money payment was to bear a) n 

fixed proportion to the rent payable on the 

land. The Bill then gave a power of 

demption to the owner of the land, after | was + 
the money payment was determined n, | it 

on paying a certain nun of 

thought twenty-five) pur a to b 
that redemption did not take p 

was then a power to convert the money 

payment into a rent-charge, which v te 

be perman weed settled on the land. Th 

mode in which that was to be effected rel 

this: —The Seeretary of State had a power t 
to appoint valuators, in districts wl ich hh m 
had a power to constitute. He was to au- | its prod 
thorize the divisior of the « inl ccr- I 

tain districts, and in each of those districts 

to appoint a valuer of tithes and a valuer of | t] t 
land. That valuer, so appointed, was to fi ] 

a value upon the land in each parish within 

the district to which he wa an vointed. Ele 
was to divide the whole of the land into 

two classes; first into arable land, and then ii 
into that which was not arable, and which, | con | 
though not pasture, he should, for the sake | 1] 

of being understood, call pasture-land. The | exi r innu 
arable land was to be that which had been | com; if Ul 
under tillage for the five preceding y lhe a } | 
The valuer was then to ascertain th }no to | luc 
amount of the tithes which had been paid lw letermi 
on each description of titheable land in each | the tithe for th 
parish. He was not to value, but to ascer- | to apportion th 
tain the actual amount of tithes which had | arable lant 
been levied during the five preceding years, | valuet n, W 
and to determine what amount of tithes, so amot of the t 
ascertained, properly attached to the land | and pas 
which was arable, and that which was not. | believed that 
These awards from each parish of the dis- | practically n 
trict, (the values and amounts to which he | ment. It miel 
had adverted having been ascertained), were | amount of tith 


to be transmitted to the quarter-sessions. 
Then a mean was to be selected between 
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the country—to determine what was the 
amount of the tithe which had actually, 
for the last five years, been paid for the 
portion that was pasture land, and what 
the amount actually paid for the portion 
that was arable. It should be observed, 
that the valuer was not to determine what 
amount ought to have been paid, but what 
had been the actual payments on account 
of tithe, and what the payments on account 
of the arable land, and what those on ac- 
count of the pasture land. This, however, 
it was necessary to ascertain before the 
tithe-rate could be determined. He came 
now to the third difficulty. From the 
amount of tithe so determined, the total 
amount of which was to constitute the 
tithe-rate, in each parish the poor-rates 
and charges were to be deducted. But the 
rates and charges varied so much in differ- 
ent parishes that, after having so deducted, 
in the case of each parish, the rates and 
charges, when they came to apply the inva- 
riable rate in districts, they would find that 
in many parishes in which the rates were 
low, people would be complaining of the 
amount of tithe fixed on them, while those 
in which they were high would, com- 
paratively, be greatly benefitted. It ap- 
peared to him, therefore, that these were 
serious difticultics in detail in the way of 
satisfactorily carrying into execution this 
plan. But, suppose those objections to be 
obviated—suppose that the payments on 
account of tithe for the last five years were 
precisely ascertained, there would even then 
remain considerable difficulty. The re- 
turns were to be made to the quarter ses- 
sions, and the district to which the tithe 
rate was to be applied was not to be deter- 
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was fairly struck, and that they would find 
that in a corresponding parish the tithe 
was proportionately small. ‘To refer them 
to the more fortunate state of their neigh- 
bours would, in all probability, increase 
their dissatisfaction. But he very much 
doubted if the House could assume the 
general principle with respect to a large 
district, of a fixed population, between the 
amount of tithe and the amount of rent ; 
that must depend upon two considerations, 
which were entirely distinct from each 
other. The amount of the tithe was deter- 
mined by the produce of the land: the 
amount of the rent was not determined by 
the actual produce of the land, but by the 
expense of cultivation. Let them suppose 
the case of one farm of a certain extent, 
that produced, say 100 quarters of wheat, 
which would sell for S00/.; and let them 
suppose that the expense of cultivation on 
that farm was only 200/.,, that would leave 
a clear profit of 100. to remunerate the 
farmer, out of which the rent would be 
paid. Let them next take another farm, 
exactly equal in its extent, and which pro- 
duced exactly the same quantity of corn, 
but the expense of the cultivation of which 
was 250/. instead of 200/.. The amount of 
the tithe being precisely the same in both 
instances, the proportion which the tithe 
would bear to the profit would be as twenty 
to a hundred in the one case, and twenty to 
fifty in the other. It was not necessary to 
calculate all the propositions ; the principle 
applied universally. It appeared to him 
that the principle which assumed a fixed 
proportion between the rent and the tithe, 
and applied that universally, must be sub- 


| ject to the objection he had just stated, and 


mined with reference to the value of the | 


land, but was to be the county district— 
the division in which certain justices of the 
peace acted. Now, it was clear that that 
was a totally arbitrary assumption, or divi- 
sion without reference to the quality of the 
land ; and these districts included land of 
different qualities. Under these circum- 
stances suppose they had valued the land 
accurately, the tithe-rate might have given 
great dissatisfaction. It was possible, that, 
if they spread the total amount of the 
tithe over the whole district, the result 
might have been fair to the whole body of 
the landowners and the whole body of the 
clergy ; but that was not enough. If, in 
any one district, the result was, to aggravate 
the tithe, it would be no consolation to the 
particular parish whose burden was _ so 
aggravated, to tell them that the balance 





must preclude the satisfactory operation of 


any Bill founded upon it. Let them take 
what districts they would, and let the 
QJuarter Sessions come to what decision 
they might, it would be found that the 
value of the land depended so much on the 
quality and the expense of cultivation, that, 
though the difference might not in general 
be so great as in the example he had 
quoted, still the consequence of such a plan 
would be to reduce the amount of the tithe in 
some parishes, and raise it in others—~injur- 
ing some farmers, perhaps ruining them, 
and conferring a corresponding advantage 
on others. He would take a district in 
Sussex by way of illustration, which in- 
cluded soil on the north side of the Downs, 
and soil on the south side. There was a 
great disparity between the value of the 
land in these two divisions of the county, 
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and also between the amount of the rent 
and the tithes ; notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the average must be struck from the 
estimate of the whole value of the land 
and the amount of the tithes. ‘The conse- 
quence, therefore, would be to apply a rate 
which would reduce the amount of the 
tithe raised in the parish which had the 
rich land, and increase it in the parish which 
had the poor land. The result would be 
exactly the opposite to that which, on the 
whole, was desirable. Suppose that on the 
light land on the north side of the Downs, 
the rent of which was Qs. an acre, the 
value of the tithe was 3s.; and suppose 
that on the land on the south side of the 
Downs, the value of which was 40s. an 


acre, the amount of the tithe was 4s.; if 


they supposed that these two parishes were 
a fair estimate of the parishes on each side 
of the Downs, and if they took the whole 
amount of the value of the land, and the 
amount of the tithe payable, and struck a 
mean between them—if the value of the 
tithe were 3s. an acre, and the land were 
worth only 9s.—the payment would be 
more than 1s. 8d. in the pound ; but if the 
tithe were 45. an acre, and the land were 
worth 40s., then the payment would be 
only 2s. in the pound. ‘Thus it would be 
found that an attempt to strike an average 
between the two, and apply the principle 
uniformly throughout the district, would 
be to increase the amount of tithe 
received by the owner of the tithes in 
the poor parish, and to diminish the 
amount received by the owner of tithes in 
the rich parish. ‘The result would be, that 
in those very parishes in which the tithes 
were at present not sufficient, and required 
an increase, they would be reduced, while 
in the parishes most distressed, and in 
which they were most onerous, they would 
be increased. 
sure which called on parties to pay an in- 
creased amount of tithe would create so 
much dissatisfaction, that nothing would 
reconcile them to it. In fact, if the result 
were to increase the burden of tithes, there 
would be a degree of dissatisfaction which 
no reasoning as to the general advantages 
of any measure would be sufficient to allay. 


On account, then, of the complication of 


the plan, of the difficulty of applying it 
universally, on account of a part of it 
being to raise the tithe in some parishes 
and diminish it in others, and the dissatis- 
faction which he believed would be the 
consequence, after mature reflection—for 
he begged to assure the House that he was 
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in no way prejudiced against the measure 
on account of the quarter from which it 
emanated—taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, he retained the opinion 
he expressed when the measure was origin- 
ally proposed to the House. He still 
thought it was possible that some other 
plan might be suggested less apparently ex- 
tensive, and less complicated, which might, 
on the whole, give more satisfaction. He 
had stated his reasons why the plan which 
he had to propose was not founded—first, 
on the actual valuation of tithes—secondly, 
on a mere reference to the average receipts 
for the last seven years, and—thirdly, on 
the principle of the noble Lord, who assumed 
a fixed proportion between rent and tithes, 
and applied it universally over a given dis- 
trict. Heving excluded these three princi- 
ples, the question was, on what principle 
could any other measure be founded? He 
had no hesitation in saving, that the prin- 
ciple which he had considered 
preferable to any other was that of giving 
the most perfect facility and the greatest 
possible encouragement to the voluntary 
commutation of tithes. In the first place, 
in favour of the voluntary commutation of 
tithes, he would refer to a document which 
had been presented to the House by his 
right Friend, the Member the 
University of Cambridge. It an 
account of the several parishes in Eng- 
land and Wales in which the commu- 
tation of the great and small tithes had 
been authorized by any Act of Parliament, 
distinguishing those cases in which allot- 
ments had been given in lieu of tithes. 
Before hon. Gentlemen formed an opinion 
on this subject, it was important that they 
should examine this document, in which 
they would find an account of the number 
of private Acts passed from 1757 to 1830. 


always 


hon. for 


Was 


He believed that any mea-} ‘The paper was drawn up with great care, 


and, amongst other things, specitied whe- 
ther land was allotted, whether there bad 
been corn-rents or money-payments, whe- 
ther the commutation was for small or 
great tithes or for all tithes, and also whe« 
ther or not the parish to which reference 
was made was a parish in which there had 
been any new enclosure. The House 
would, therefore, be able to judge of the 
extent to which commutation had taken 
place in the new enclosures, It appeared 
that in upwards of 1,000 parishes there 
had been voluntary agreements, under 
which a commutation of tithes had been 
effected. Now it might be recollected that 
such agreements were subject to the great. 
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est difficulties, and to a very great expense. 
In each of the cases there was first the la- 
bour to be undertaken of procuring a pri- 
vate Bill, and next there was the cost of 
such a measure. On some of those Acts 
a sum of not less even than 2,000/. had 
been expended. He proposed to remove 
that impediment of the labour, and to put 
an end to the expense; having done which, 
he could not help thinking that great in- 
ducements would exist for the establishment 
of voluntary commutation ; and he believed 
that a great progress would speedily be 
made in carrying it into effect. Taking 
into consideration the facts, that in some 
parishes a modus had been adopted, that in 
some there were small tithes, and in others 
great tithes; that in some there were three 
or four parties entitled to the tithes, such 
as the vicar, the rector, and the lay impro- 
priator, each entitled to his share—consi- 
dering all these circumstances, he was afraid 
it would be difficult to lay down a general 
rule by which any party having to arbitrate 
between these different claimants, could 
decide at all satisfactorily what was due 
to each. ‘Then what was the rule that he 
would lay down? He proposed to call 
in aid the principle of justice, he proposed 
to enable parties to determine the question 
for themselves; and the rule if universally 
applied might preclude the necessity of ap- 
plication to the law. The rule he would 
recommend was that of local ] 
sense of common interest, a desire to effect 
a settlement, a disposition to remove all 
difficulties, and to get rid of the expenses, 
Such a rule was applicable to all the differ. 
ent circumstances of various parishes, and 
he thought would succeed better than any 
other. It would give great encouragement 
to commutation ; but would facilitate it on 
a new principle. He must, however, ex- 
plain some of the means by which he pro- 
posed to assist in effecting this object. In 
the first place, he proposed, if the Legisla- 
ture would sanction it, a Commission of 
persons, who should superintend the whole, 
and the smaller the number of persons who 
should compose the Commission the better ; 
and that the Commissioners should have the 
power of appointing an assistant-Commis- 
sion. He would propose also, that every 
parish in this country, after due notice 
to the tithe-owner and tithe-payer, should 
be entitled to meet fog the purpose of con- 
sidering the possibility of effecting an ami- 
cable settlement. Parties might be allowed 
to meet without such a notice; but he 
thought it would be better for a notice to 
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be given in every case, for the purpose of 
inviting all interested—to whom the assise 
tant-Commissioners would communicat 
their views—to attend. He believed, that 
one reason why commutations had not been 
more frequently made was this—though 
many might wish to have the advantage: 
to be derived from them, and be desirous 
of seeing them effected, still what wa 
every body's business was no one’s: others 
might be terrified by the Tithe Act—som 
were ignorant of the form of application to 
Parliament for an Act. Then there wer 
parties whose interest would tempt them 
to make an effort with such a view, but the 
trouble, labour and difficulty of procuring 
the consent of individuals, as everybody 
must know who had been at all engaged 
in local business, were enough to deter 
from exertions for the public good. He 
would invite, therefore, after due notice, 
a meeting of the tithe-owners and the 


| tithe-payers, and he would empower thi 


knowledge, a | 
|it entirely to the parties. 








Commissioners to send down an assistant 
Commissioner possessing a full knowledg 
of the law on the subject to be present at 
the meeting to hear their complaints—to 
explain the law to the parties and explain 
to them the principles on which they ought 
to act. He would not bind the assistant 
Commission to any particular terms, but to 
look at all the circumstances, to be in one 
sense merely amicus curi@, to suggest what 
might appear to be right, and then to leavi 
ly He would pro- 
vide, that in case two-thirds in point of 
value of the tithe-payvers should agree with 
the tithe-owner, then that their consent 
should bind the other tithe-payers. If thi 
tithe-owner, however, and two-thirds of 
the tithe-payers should consent, still he 
would not allow that to be valid until after 
it should have been submitted to the Com- 
missioners in London, who should review 
the circumstances in order to prevent fraud 
and collusion, and after giving their con- 
sent, that decision he would enact should 
be final. He would then propose that the 
money payment for substitution should be 
what was commonly called a corn-rent in 
lieu of tithes, which corn-rent should be 
subject, at the option of each party, to a 
periodical revision, and should vary only 
according to the price of corn. He was 
not disposed to take the price of wheat alone 
for it had not of late borne a fixed propor« 
tionate value to the value of other corn, 
but would take the periodical variation of 
the money payment in the shape of corn- 
rent, to be determined by a reference tothe 
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price of all descriptions of grain, corn, wheat, 
and barley. He wouk Inotimpose onany parish 
the necessity of the attendance of theassistant 
Commissioners; if the parishioners could, by 
an amicable arrangement, come to 
ment amongst themselves, there was no rea- 
son why they s should not be allowed to do 
: but he would not permit the agree- 
ment to be binding till it had received the 
assent of the Commissioners. Where the 
living was not in the Crown, but in the 
hands of the dignitaries of the church, it 
would be necessary to get the consent of 
the Bishop; but that there might be uni- 
formity, the whole must be under the con- 
trol of the Commissioners, and the Bishops 
should be represented to a certain extent, 
by giving the appointment of one of the 
three Commissioners to the church, or by 
the application of some general principle of 
that law. Where the amount of corn-rent 
might be to be determined, of course it 
would be necessary that there should 
assessment, and that should be made by the 
authority of the assistan iss 
He also prop sed, in the case of 
to allow the parties to refer the 
way of eildtrition, and for the > purpose e of 
anamicable arrangement, to th 
ers in London ;_ but 1 
would not debar them — the privilege 
of the ordinary proce eding. What he in- 
tended to offer was, that the p: 
have their cases decided by the « 
ers without incurring any expense. 
ing the number of cases in which, by the 
consent of both om tics, 
in lieu of tithes, he would permit, with th ( 
consent of both sciliae in any given tin 
portion of land to be s 

of a money payment ; but the substitution 
should wholly be in the first 
money payment. The remedies he would 
give for the recovery of a rent-charge would 
be by action or distress, or a summary re- 
medy by the magistrates, if the sum were 
below a certain amount. “ts the case of 
lands on lease, he would permit the tithe- 
rent to be paid by the lessee, allowing him 
to deduct the amount so paid from. the 
head landlord. The period he should pro- 
pose for periodical revisions should be every 
seven years. In order to provide for changes 
in the value of corn, it should be allowable 
for either party to vary the amount of the 
corn-rent according to the average prices of 
corn for the preceding seven years. He in- 
tended to limit the operation of this Bill to 
five years, giving it only such further con- 
tinuance as was necessary for the purpose 
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of completing any agreements that had 
been made under it. When he reflected 


that by the measure * submitted to the 
House, each hae, the tithe-owners and 
the tithe-payers in every p irish, would be 
free from the expense and trouble of apply- 
ing to Parliament for a private t 
could not help 


‘ 
A 
would be, to uflord suc 


A 

£1CT, he 
 . ° 7 s | 
hinking that the effect 
h great fac ilities that, 


general attention being once directed to the 
subject, the commutation of tithes would be 
adopted on the most satisfactory principle, 
he int by mutual and voluntary agree- 
ment, in great numbers of instances, At 
first, he dared to say, the progress made 
VO “0 not be considerable; there would 


’ 
iscussion and some 
but the 
in some 


probably be some angry ¢ 
laims on either side ; 


measure would, at all events, succeed 


extravagant ¢ 








few instances, and the advanta deggie: 
the arrangement becoming known, he ha 
no doubt that it would b rally ce 
ed. Th sistant commissioner being able 
at his next visit to give a satisfactory ac- 
WwW f the benefits derived from it in 
oth quart the ft conclusion was, that 
such repr ntati nsw ld h e their effect. 
His eX} ition wa > that ] ng before the 
expiration of the tithe commutation 
mission, an bl mmutati 
would |} flected in most parts of 
country He felt sure, at least 
that the arrangement would | 
more ¢ it thar lV pl n for cor 
A Mut If I W r¢ ) iV t] 
CX} yb oO ¢ | by thi ™m 
it were only the knowled to | 
of wl would utisfy each irty 
tl ht tl vould be a sufficient 
n to the Legislature to 1 t] 
| It would, at all events, enable them, in the 
case of parties who had declined to avail 
themselves of its wers, to determine what 


would be the most equitable principle on 
which to found a compulsory commutation. 
He thought it desirable 
as simple and intelligible 
was a fixed money 


to make this Bill 
The 


payment 


. as possible. 


to get 


object 





in lieu of — and thus to put an end to 
the discouragement of agriceltenn==te that 
discouragt ment of improvem« which 
arose from the uncertain payments, ve the 
demand for increased tithe in proportion to 


1 ¢ . } 
those improvements. He did not propose, 
therefore, to burden the measure with the 


| redemption should be effected. 
think it necessary to detain the 
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longer; the details would be best ascer- 
tained by a reference to the Bill itself; if 
he went into them he feared that he would 
be rendering his statements too obscure. 
By consenting to this measure, the House 
would facilitate the commutation of tithe, 
leaving the matter to be decided by the 
common and voluntary consent of partics 
chiefly interested, while at the same time 
an effectual security would be provided, in- 
asmuch as it would be subject always to the 
control of the commission, in the constitu- 
tion of which he gave the church a voice, in 
order to prevent any injury to its interests. 
In adopting that course he hoped that a 
foundation would be laid in the safest and 
most satisfactory manner for the settlement 
of a question which had been the theme of 
discussion for ages, which had been pro- 
ductive of great expense in the shape of 
litigation, and had, he was afraid, been the 
cause of much local irritation, which he 
was convinced had only been prevented from 
breaking out into serious mischief, by the 
forbearance and temperate discretion of 
those who were interested in the levying 
of tithes. It was impossible, as he had 
already observed, to read the testimony of 
those who were most personally conversant 
with the operation of tithes im all their 
bearings, without fecling satisficd that the 
conduct of the clergy of this country as a 
body, in respect to the collection of tithe, 
entitled them to the character of the great- 
est liberality; having, in fact, sacrificed 
every personal and pecuniary interest to 
their desire and anxicty of maintaining a 
relation of friendly good-will among those 
over whose spiritual interests they were 
valled to preside. It was because he felt 
that the landowner had a chief interest in 
the arrangement of this question, and be- 
cause he felt convinced from past experi- 
ence that the clergy were desirous of sec- 
ing it settled in a manner which, consistent 
with equitable principles, might be fruit- 
less of litigation and unhappy collision with 
their parishioners, that he entertained a 


confident hope that the surest mode of 


laying the foundation, if not for an imme- 
diate, at least for a speedy and permanent 
settlement, was to be found in the amicable 


compromise and voluntary agreement of 


both parties immediately interested. ‘The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
the following Resolution:—“ That it is 
expedient to give facilities for the commu- 


tation of tithe in the several parishes of 


England and Wales, and for a payment in 
money in substitution thereof, to be charg- 
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ed on the titheable lands in each parish 
such payment to be subject to variation at 
stated periods, according to the prices of 
corn; or for the allotment of land in lieu 
of tithe in parishes wherein the parties con- 
cerned may consent to such allotment.” 

In answer to a question by Mr. John 
Stanley, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
in reference to the constitution of the com- 
mission, that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should have the appointment of one mem- 
ber, and the other two commissioners should 
be nominated by the Crown. It was not 
necessary that the members should be 
clergymen. 

Mr. Gisborne wished to know whether 
the decision of the commissioners as to 
moduses should in all cases be conclusive, 
or whether, when parties wished, there 
might not be an appeal to another court ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the question of moduses had been very 
much narrowed by the late Lord Tenter- 
den’s Act. Elis desire would be to leave 
the matter always to the consent of parti: 
If they wished to avoid expense, he would 
encourage them to be guided by the com- 
mission ; but if they insisted on a trial by 


jury, there would be no objection. 


Mr. Lennard was anxious to put tw 
questions to the right hon. Baronet. Th 
agreement, it was proposed, should he 
signed by two-thirds of the parishioners 
but the payment agreed to was to be fixed 
in the parish for ever. Now, those two 
thirds might consist of persons who wer 
tenants with but atemporary interest in 
the land, and only holding leases for short 
periods ; was it not too much, then, to giv 
them a power of imposing on that land 
sum of permanent and lasting amount : 
There was another point which alway 
struck him as of considerable importance in 
relation to the Tithe Question. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated, that the fixed pay- 
ment on the land should afterwards vary 


every seven years according to the value of 


corn ; now, at first sight that seemed a very 
fair, equitable, and unobjectionable mode 
of proceeding ; but there was an objection 
to it which had been urged several times 
last year, especially by the right hon.Mem- 
ber (Mr. Baring) for the county of Essex, 
and which he hoped the right hon. Baronet 
would have the kindness duly to consider. 
The objection was this: supposing the 
rate of tithe placed on land with reference 
to its productiveness, and fixed for ever by 
a corn rent, if the land in all time to come 
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remained equally productive, it would be a 
perfectly fair mode of assessment; but, as 
the right hon. Member for [Essex had stated, 
in that county there was a great quantity 
of land which by a very artificial process 
had been brought to produce very large 
crops. If, by any change of circumstances, 
that land should hereafter not be so highly 
cultivated, and produced inferior crops, the 
permanent rate proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet would be a grievous burden on the 
land. Then, if the corn-laws should be 
repealed, any fixed payment on land, ac- 
cording to the present mode of producing 
corn, would be a very great grievance. On 
what ground was the repeal of the corn- 
laws advocated? ‘The great object pro- 
posed was toenable the people of this count ry 
to buy corn cheaper, and the consequence 
would be to throw a great portion of land 
into grass cultivation, which, although pro- 
ducing acrop much less valuable than corn, 
would remain charged with a payment to 
the clergy equally high as before. He 
threw this out merely in the shape of a 
suggestion for the right hon. Baronet’s 
consideration. He highly approved of the 
experiment which was about to be tried, 
thinking, as he did, that the voluntary sys- 
tem of commutation was encumbered with 
fewer difficulties, and liable to less objec- 
tion, than any other which had been pro- 
mulgated in that House. ‘The question 
Was one of great importance to the land- 
owners of the country, and if the diffi- 


culties which he had suggested could be got | 


over, the plan which was proposed would 
in his opinion, go far towards effecting a 
permanent settlement of this much agitated 
question. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the first question was, whether the occu- 
piers of land, having only a temporary in- 
terest, could subject the land to a perma- 
nent charge. Now, his proposition was, 
that the consent of two-thirds in value of 
the landowners should be obtained ; and in 
the case of the occupier of land, he was 
bound to give notice to the Jandowner be- 
fore the agreement of two-thirds could be 
ratified. The second objection originated 
in the possibility of land varying in value, 
but that would apply to all leases and corn- 
rents. The security against injustice in 
this case was that it was a voluntary com- 
mutation. The duty of the parties them- 
selves would be to consider all those mat- 
ters which referred to the possible change 
in the value of land, &c. ; and act accord- 
ingly. But the experience of five years, 
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to which the act would be limited, might 
enable them better to determine what com- 
pulsory principle the Legislature should 
apply in cases of that kind. His opinion 
was, that the charge should depend, not 
so much on the actual value of the land, 
as on the value of the tithes likely to be de- 
rived from it. 

Colonel JVood said, that the objection 
of the hon. Membe iy for Maldon did not 
apply with any foree to the plan of his 
right hon. Friend. He seemed to think, 
that lands which fell off in value would 
remain subject to higher charge, but it 
should be recollected that the plan would 
protect land in an improved condition by 
the applic ition of capital, The great ar- 
gument against tithes at present was, that 
they formed an impediment to all im- 
proved cultivation ; whenever 
capital was applied, the tithe-owner came 
in and took advantage of its application. 
The plan of the right hon. Baronet com- 
pletely protected the landowner against 
that great inconvenience, because, the tithe 
being now fixed, any improved value given 
to land in consequence of the application 
of capital did not increase its amount. 
Setting this advantage, therefore, against 
the objection of the hon. Member for Mal- 
don, the balance certainly would verymuch 
preponderate in favour of the improvement 
of land instead of its prospective deteriora- 
tion. 
ereat relief to the agriculturists, and the 
voluntary principle on which it proceeded 
would not only give great facilities to the 
commutation of tithes, but be greatly sa- 
tisfactory to all parties. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was much afraid 
that any plan other than one of a partly 
compulsory and partly voluntary nature 
would not secure the object the right hon. 
Gentleman had in view. In_ his opinion, 
the history of Scotland about two hundred 
years ago, supplied a model for a plan of 
tithe settlement as little liable to objection 
as any that could possibly be devised ; and 
he regretted the right hon, Baronet had 
not bad his attention directed to it before 
he came down with his present proposition. 
The plan to which he alluded he would 
brietly state to the House. ‘The difficulty 
of ascertaining the value of tithes in Scot- 
land having great dread of 
perplexity and confusion it was agreed by 
all the great landholders, by the taxmen or 
leaseholders, and by the clergy, that the 
mattershould be referred to their Sovereign, 
accompanied with a request that he should 


be cause, 


The measure was likely to give very 


oceasioned 
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fix some principle by which the assessment 
should be in future regulated. Charles 
the First, the then King, complied with 
the request, and, after considering the ques- 
tion maturely, made an award, a copy of 
which would be found in the library of the 
House, and which, in his estimation, laid 
down the very best possible principle on 
which a settlement could be based. By 
that award, it was provided that every 
owner of land, and every taxman or lease- 
holder, should have the power of bringing 
the tithe-owner before a Commission, which 
should be possessed of authority to value 
the land both as against the clerical and 
lay impropriator. The only difference, in- 
deed, made between lay and clerical im- 
propriators was that the settlement with 
respect to the former should be permanent, 
and accompanied by a provision that the 
tithe-payer might redeem the tithe, and 
which, in the case of clerical tithes, it being 
considered that they constituted the fund 
for the maintenance of future clergy, a 
rent-charge on the land was substituted. 
The result of the adoption of this plan was 
that in the course of three years, there was 
no such thing as tithe collected in Scotland. 
This award, which was a matter of history, 
he thought well deserving the attention of 
the right hon. Baronet, whom he would 
seriously recommend to consider whether 
he could not in the measure he was about 
introducing to Parliament devise a mixed 
plan of compulsory and voluntary commu- 
tation. The right hon. Baronet’s plan, 
however, as it now stood, contained a vast 
deal well worthy the consideration of the 
House, and he, for one, was quite prepared 
to give it the attention its importance 
merited. He thought, nevertheless, that 
the people of England expected a measure 
far more decisive than it appeared they 
were likely to obtain from the Government. 
The English farmer was expected to be able 
to say, “ina few years I shall have my 
land tithe free ;” and he was sure any 
measure which tended to disappoint that 
expt ctation would not meet with general 
approbation. 

Mr. ito/fe did not intend, to offer the 
slightest opposition to the plan for the set- 
tlement of a question, considered on all 
hands difficult, on which the right hon. 
Baronet, (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had made an able and useful statement to 
the House. Thougi®it might be better to 


reserve his observations for a future stage 
of the measure, he would make one or two 
remarks which occurred to him, He ob- 
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jected to the voluntary principle of the 


measure, which he thought would prove 
nearly, if not absolutely, ineffectual. Hi 
would ask, what prospect was there of indi. 
viduals commuting for a corn-rent? Tle 
thought there was not one in twenty that 
woulddoso. Hewould refer to a circumstance 
that happened at Stoke-upon-Trent about 
ten years ago, and the hon. Members foi 
that place could confirm the statement 
if they were in the House. That plac 
was troubled with an almost infinite amount 
of litigation on the subject of tithes. 7 
avoid that, an Act was passed to give an 
authority to commute for tithes; and li 
thought if there had been a spot in th 
kingdom where that object would hay 
been gladly promoted, it was Stoke-upon- 
Trent. To a great extent,the Act took effect. 
[‘‘ Hear!” from the Chancellor of the E-x- 
chequer.| The right hon. Baronet (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) cried “hear, 
but how was it—by giving money or by 
giving acorn-rent? Nota single indivi- 
dual would commute except through the 
first means. Commutation was not popular 
with a corn-grower for a corn-rent, he 
would rather remain subject to the tithe 
than be subject toa corn-rent. The pro- 
visions of the Bill proposed by Lord Al- 
thorp last Session had been ably stated by 
the right hon. Baronet. There was, how- 
ever, one provision of that Bill which the 
right hon. Baronet would do well to notice, 
namely, that after the process had been 
gone through of ascertaining the corn-rent, 
it was left in the option of the landholder 
to get rid of that corn-rent, if he thought 
proper. Unless that was too hard to act 
upon in the present measure, labour as they 
might they would only arrive at an approx- 
imation to justice. ‘They must adopt some- 
thing similar to it. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet (the Chancellor of the Exchequer ) 
had assumed a fallacy in his observations 
on the measure. He had stated it as if it 
were merely a question between the re- 
ceiver and the payer of tithes. It was 
more than that ; it was a national question ; 
and it was the interest of the country to 
get rid of it. With reference to the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the tithe-payers bind- 
ing the remainder, as proposed to be pro- 
vided by the measure, he did not see how 
they were to ascertain that they had ob- 
tained the requisite number. [The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer er aes By the same 
means as under the Inclosure Act.”] He 
did not mean to say, there were not means 
of ascertaining the number; but he could 
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assure hon. Gentlemen there would 
great difficulty of putting it in a part 
form. He would the n 
best attention and support. 

Sir Robert Inghs approved of the pl 
which his right hon. Friend had subn 
to the Committee on two grounds, 
on the ground that the working of the 


was to be voluntary ; and, secondly, 


Commutation of Tithes 
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give leasure his 
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was to be but a temporary measure. It 
was 4 great experiment at best, and he was 
free to confess that his right hon. Friend, 


in suggesting a plan which could nero I 





tried with the consent of all the partic ;in- 
terested, had taken the course which ap- 
peared to him most likely to lead to a sa- 
tisfactory result He did not deny, th 
the question of tithes had created a great | 
deal of attention out of door hut. with all 
due deference to the opi nion of the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman who had spoken 
last, he would contend, that the parti 


who received, and the parties who paid 
tithes, were the only persons whose interests 
the House had to consider when delib 
. ating upon the question of commutation, 
If he differed from any part of the right 
hon. Baronet’s speech it was that in which 
he expressed an opinion that concession 
u ought to be made to those who were a 
to take tithes at less than the actual value. 


7 
$ He had always looked upon tithes as pro- 
C perty, and considered that they should be 


dealt with exactly like land, If any Gen- 





n tleman should tell him that in purchasing 
t, an estate, he would proceed to its valuation 
‘1 not on a survey, but on the statement of 

it rent recetved, he would not be surprised at 
t his valuing tithes by a similar test. But 
7 he could not conceive on what principle a 
« Gentleman, who, in purchasing an estate 
oa would not be content with a tenant’s state- 
A ment, but would insist upon a survey, 
‘) should require the Church to surrender ars 
ns property for less than the amount at which 

it it was valued. Hi sincerely rejoiced at the 
e- prospect of settlement which the measur 

as held out, and he was glad to perecive by the 
n; tone of the House that, as far at least as 
to its principle was concerned, it was not likely 
ie to meet with opposition. 

d- Sir Matthew White Ridley, while ex- 
‘Oe pressing his readiness to entertain any plan 
Ww promising to effect a settlement of the Tithe 
)b« Question, could not refrain from stating his 
til apprehension that the plan proposed, pro- 
me ceeding as it did on the principle of volun- 
He tary commutation, would not be attended 
ans with those satisfactory consequences which 





He 


appeared to be expected from it. 
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doubted much whether anything short of 
compulsory commutation would be found 
really beneficial. He hailed this proposal, 
howeve) the beginning of most bene. 
al system. le should be extremely 
lad to it further extended, and a 
vst of « pulsoz mmutation adopted 
He was ri to find that t present 
measure had 1 received sides in 
so favourabl r 
Mr. Cayley 1 to know from the 
right hon. Baronet, whether it was his in- 
tention to propose that the two-thirds of the 
tithe-payers should be ¢ iputed ording 
tu numbers \ who were to de- 
t v ror not there should be a 
mutation im any given parish? {The 
HY of tI I: ; rding 
to valu [t had been observed, by the 
hon. Baronet, the M - for the Univer. 
itv of Oxford, that tithes wer: property, 
1 tl tt iggested the remark, 
that no man could eid emlegpate to pro- 
perty which had r been created nor 
purchased by tl os oe of himself or those 
from whom he derived; in his opinion, 


hould not 
tithe. It 
satisfactory 
uld be to 
to the ins 
the price of meat as well 


newly-enclosed land 
to the payment of 
had no doubt, be 
hon. Members, 
him, to know whether, 


tended measure, 


therefore, 
be subjected 
would, he 
to nit 


as it we 


ng 


according 





as the price of corn were to be taken into 
onsideration 

Lord John Russell 1 not by any 
undervalut the difficulties which of n 
must attend the p paration of such a1 - 
sure, and though he doubted the probability 
of its proving effectual, he hoped, it would 
not ve supposed that he rated too low the 
character of that task which the right hon. 
Baronet had undertaken. He admitted the 


propos 1 Bill, so far as it had been laid be- 





tore the House, did ear to avoid some of 
the objections w! os fairly enough, per- 
haps, h 1 bs irged iainst other propo. 
siti fo ) of the question of 
tithes neve eless, he did appl hend, 
that any proposition for a merely voluntary 
contribution, afforded but little prospect of 


et ; é 
success. In his judgment nothing short of 


a compulsory enactment could prove effec. 
tual. Let the House only consider for a 
moment the circumstances under which 


» made, and the difficulties 
the way of making them. 
and it hese d not be a matter 


comp ositions wer 
which stood 


The fact was, 


in 


of surprise that it should be so, that the 
farmers and tithe-payers generally in al- 
most every parish considered the amount of 
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tithes imposed too great, and the incum- 
bents as frequently were disposed to think 
them too small, or fixed at no more than 
was fairly their due ; those opposite views 
naturally led to disputes. No doubt, what- 
ever, that in some places the tithe-payers 
might be found more reasonable than in 
others, and the incumbents more indulgent, 
and there very possibly the business of com- 
mutation might be found comparatively 
easy, but the chances of meeting with any 
considerable number of parishes so favour- 
able to the operation of the Bill, afforded 
but a very slender prospect of its eventually 
proving successful. He did not think it 


fCOMMONS} 





was at all likely to produce the general | 


commutation that was expected ; he enter- 
tained no doubt that in many places it 
would be productive of great dissatisfac- 
tion —that it would not lead to the success 
which had been anticipated, and concluded 
by repeating that nothing less than a gene- 
rally compulsory regulation would lead to 
a general commutation, and nothing less 
than that could be productive of any change 
sufficiently extensive to deserve being de- 
scribed as a great practical good. He telt 
called upon to state, then, that he had not 
the slightest intention to object to the 
motion. 

Mr. Baring said, that there had, he need 





scarcely observe, prevailed, both in and out | 


of doors, a great anxiety to obtain a settle- 
ment of the Tithe Question, and the Tithe 
Bills of last year received the greatest pos- 
sible attention ; but not one of the differ- 
ent schemes removed the invincible difficulty 
attendant, as he conceived, upon a compul- 
sory arrangement. The measure now pro- 


posed by his right hon. Friend gave full | 
promise of working well ; it might be tried | 


to a considerable extent, and after some 


experience, so to be derived, of the practical 
effect of its provisions, they might then 
with safety extend its operation further, 
with every hope of eventual success. One 
recommendation of the proposed measure 
would be, that it could give dissatisfaction 
to nobody, for none could come within the 
scope of its operation otherwise than by 
their own voluntary act. This, he thought, 
was a consideration which ought to have no 
small weight withthe House. It was, of 
course, full in the recollection of hon. Mem- 
bers, that the last attempt at bringing for- 
ward a Tithe Bill had proved completely 
unsatisfactory, and the measure now pro- 
posed was so opposite to that, he hoped the 
House would agree with him that it ought 
to have a fair trial. He by no means con. 
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curred with the noble Lord opposite, or 
with those who agreed with him, in think- 
ing that the circumstance of the commuta- 
tion being voluntary would be at all likely 
to impede its progress. Were he to judge 
of the disposition of other parishes from 
those immediately around himself, he should 
say that the voluntary principle was of all 
others the best, for no fewer than six 
parishes all around him had acted upon 
it; they had all made arrangements re- 
specting their tithes in some degree upon 
the principle of the intended Bill. For his 
own part, he entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of its success, and believed that a 
great portion of the country would act 
upon its provisions. It might be perfectly 
true, as had been suggested, that the own- 
ers of heavy soils in a very expensive state 
of cultivation might demur to the Bill, but 
that would most assuredly not prevent 
other classes of tithe-payers from taking 
advantage of the provisions of the Bill, and 
neither did he think that even the owners 
of heavy soils would exclude themselves 
from the benefits of the measure, for the 
commissioners would have power to make 
due allowance for all circumstances, and 
estimate the claims of both parties fairly 
and equitably, upon a comprehensive con- 
sideration of the whole case, no matter 
how heavy the land might be, or how ex- 
pensive the cultivation ; upon those grounds 
he would repeat, that the Bill could not, 
and certainly ought not, to give dissatis- 
faction to any body. As to the argument 
founded upon the assumption that the Com- 
missioners would proceed upon the receipts 
of the incumbent, rather than upon actual 
value, he had but to observe, that the duty 
of the Commissioners in all cases, and he 
had no doubt of their being so selected as 
to insure the performance of their duty, 
would be not to sanction any thing that was 
not fair and equitable upon a full consider- 
ation of the case. ‘Their business would 
be to hear both sides, and pronounce an 
impartial decision. He should not have 
the slightest objection to a compulsory com- 
mutation, did he not apprehend that in 
many cases it would operate most unequal- 
ly ; his wish, therefore, was to see the pro- 
posed plan in operation for some time, that 
the extent to which the voluntary principle 
could be carried might be ascertained, and 
what modification of it might be expected 
to lead to a further extension of commuta- 
tion. 

Mr. Blamire had heard the development 
of the proposed measure with great satis 
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faction. He had always thought it far 
beyond the abilities of any man to devise a 
plan of compulsory commutation which 
should work fairly in all parts of the coun- 
try; that which might be fair in the 
southern districts, might be highly preju- 
dicial in a less-favoured soil. He was sure, 
therefore, that no compulsory measure, 
grounded on any principle which had been 
suggested hitherto, could be carried into 
effect without inflicting the grossest injus- 
tice on many parties. He was glad that 
the present measure had been brought for- 
ward, because it allowed the parties in a 
parish to make their own bargains, and 
then allowed those bargains to be legalized 
without putting the parties to any expense ; 
and this, he thought, was all which the 
Legislature could do. He might be per- 
mitted to express a hope that the greatest 
possible care would be taken in the selection 
of the Commissioners—that such men only 
might be appointed as would possess the 
entire confidence of the country. He had 
also heard with great satisfaction the hint 
thrown out by the right hon. Baronet, as 
to the hope which he entertained that those 
causes and matters of litigation which had 
arisen, and were now in progress, in con- 
sequence of Lord Tenterden’s Act, might 
be submitted to the tribunal which would 
be created under the measure, in order that 
they might be decided in a much less ex- 
pensive manner than they could be accord- 
ing to the forms of common law. Taving 
had the honour to introduce to the House 
last session a Bill for the purpose of staying 
suits of that nature, he felt some interest 
on the subject; and he would observe to 
the right hon. Baronet, that there were still 
a great many such suits hanging on, in the 
hope that when the long-promised measure 
of commutation should be introduced, some 
arrangement would be devised by which 
justice might be done to both parties with- 
out their incurring the expense incident 
upon proceeding by common law. Again 
pressing on the right hon. Baronet the ne- 
cessity of appointing only such men to be 
Commissioners as should possess the full and 
entire confidence of the country, and thus 
preventing any notion from spreading about 
that an overweening influence in favour of 
the Church would display itself in the exer- 
cise of their functions; he felt himself 
justified in saying, that in that part of the 
country with which he was connected, this 
measure would be received with high satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Estcourt said, it was impossible not 
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to hail with pleasure the proposition of his 
right hon. Friend, which had indeed met 
with the high approbation of almost all 
gentlemen who had spoken on either side 
of the House. He rose to ask for some 
explanation on a particular point. His 
right hon. Friend had stated, that if two- 
thirds of the parish agreed upon a commu- 
tation, they would have the power of en- 
forcing it upon the remaining third. He 
wished to know whether, supposing that 
two-thirds of the parish were not disposed 
so to agree, and that a small portion of the 
other third—for instance, a single indivi- 
dual—was anxious to effect a commutation, 
it would be competent to that portion, with 
the assistance of the commissioner, to effect 
it ? Would that individual be able to eall 
in the assistance of the Commissioner as an 
arbitrator between himself and the tithe- 
owner ? 

Mr. Pryme said, that the right hon. 
Baronet seemed to found his expectation of 
the efficacy of the proposed measure on the 
number of commutations which had hither- 
to taken place. He should remember, hows 
ever, that these commutations had generally 
arisen from Inclosure Bills, under peculiar 
circumstances. If, as was generally sup- 
posed, an inclosure rendered the land one- 
third more valuable to the clergyman than 
it previously had been, he had obviously an 
Interest to that extent in seeing it take 
place. In the gC neral course of negocia~ 
tion which accompanied such matters, he 
was asked by the landowners to consent to 
the inclosure and to a commutation of the 
tithe at a corn-rent ; if he were unwilling, 
they would say that they refused to consent 
to the inclosure on any other terms; and 
then, rather than not have the inclosure, he 
would accept those which they offered. In 
this manner, numbers of the commutations 
which existed had been brought about. 
The right hon. Baronet had mentioned the 
large saving of expense which would attend 
commutation under his Bill, as an addi- 
tional incentive to effecting it. That in- 
centive would only operate upon the land- 
owner, for the tithe-owner was at present 
not liable to any share of it; that is to say, 
the inducement to commute, arising from 
that cause, would influence only the par- 
ties who now felt most strongly the neces« 
sity of a commutation, and would not at 
all affect those whose consent was most 
essential and most difficult to obtain—the 
tithe-owners. He could not but think that 
the proposed measure would be unsatisfaes 
tory to the country. In the agricultural 
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culties, an amicable arrangement, and to 
facilitate an agreement between them and 
the tithe-owners. He might say to then— 
« You will be fighting a question of modus 
forever—you will be removing one difficulty 
only to start another—let me propose an 
amicable arrangement, and so put an end 
to every legal difficulty in which you either 
are or may be involved.” He thought that 
giving such a power to the Commissioners 
would put a stop to much litigation. As 


to settling the difficulties in the way of 


composition which might arise in every 
parish, he could not pretend to any such 
thing; and if he were to attempt it, the 
points of difficulty under his new law 
would be as numerous as those now existing 
under the old law. 

Mr. Parroté wished to know whether 
the burthen was to remain on the owner 
or the occupier of the land? 
abatement to be made where the land was 
highly cultivated ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the tithe was to be levied on the oc- 
cupying tenant, who would have the right 
to deduct the amount of it from the rent 
which he owed to his landlord. With re- 
spect to abatement, there wasa power given 
by Lord Althorp’s Bill to make an abate- 
mc; but if parties made a voluntary ar- 
ray coment amongthemselves, his Bill would 
give no power to the Commissioners to make 
any abatement from it. One word with 
respect to compulsory arrangement. If he 
had prepared a Bill to make a compulsory 
adjustment of tithe, he should not have 
hesitated to give the Commissioners power 
to make an abatement. But he had not 
prepared any such Bill, as he had seen vari- 
ous attempts made to attain that object, and 
all of them ineffectual. He did not believe 
that ay one general plan for a compulsory 
arrangement could be adapted to districts 
differing so much in local circumstances as 
the county of Cumberland and the county 
of Kent. Indeed, he did not think that any 
general plan of that kind could be devised 
which would give satisfaction to the tithe- 
payers throughout the kingdom. The best 
mode, as it appeared to him, of getting ul- 
timately at a compulsory arrangement, was 
to try first the voluntary plan, to see where 
it sueceeded, and to note where it failed. 
Then, when additional information was 


gained from various quarters, the House 
might steer its course through all the diffi- 
culties attending the compulsory _ plan. 
What he principally deprecated was, the 
making a compulsory arrangement as an 


Was any | 
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experiment, and the failing in it. To fail 
in such an arrangement would throw the 
whole question back for years ; but to fail 
in this voluntary plan, would lose no_pre- 
sent advantage ; the country would be just 
where it was—just as well off as before, 
and then the House might consider whi 

ther it would not take up with a compulsory 
arrangement. Fle would confess that hi 
was more sanguine than many hon. Gentle- 
men appeared to be with regard to the suc- 
cess of this voluntary plan. Inthe accounts 
relating to the Property-tax, there was 
some Information respecting the amount of 
tithe which was taken in kind in 1810. 
In that year the amount of tithes wa 
2,553,0001, of which there was under 
composition 1,932,000/. Therefore th: 
amount of tithe not under composition, 
or in other words, taken in kind, was 
421,000/. Thus, not more than one-fifth 
part, or speaking more accurately, only 
eightcen per cent of all tithes collected in 
England and Wales in 1810 was taken in 
kind. Now, all tithe compositions existing 


; at present were voluntary arrangements 


under private Acts of Parliament. There 
were some parishes in which a composition, 
on the principle of a corn-rent, under a 
voluntary arrangement, sanctioned after- 
wards by private Acts of Parliament, had 
perfectly succeeded. He would instance 
two parishes, the parish of Lancaster, and 
the parish of Cockermouth. In 1824, an 
arrangement of this kind took place in the 
parish of Lancaster. A Commissioner was 
appointed by an Act. The vacancy, when it 
occurred, was to be filled up by the Jus- 
tices at the Quarter Sessions. A corn-rent 


of 1,358/. was to be payable in lieu of 


tithes. The expense was apportioned among 
certain townships in a manner specified in 
the Act. There was to be a decennial 
readjustment on the appeal of the vicar 
or one or more owners of houses and 
lands at the Quarter Sessions, but the 
amount was not to be reduced below 1,358/ 
A new apportionment might be made 
decennially by appeal to the Quarter Sessions 
of owners of the yearly value of 100/. 
That act had worked well, and no objec- 
tion had been taken, or indeed could be 
taken, to the principle on which it was 
founded. In the parish of Cockermouth a 
composition had taken place on the princi- 
ple of a corn-rent, and there too the plan had 
worked well. Now, he did not see why, 
in a great number of parishes, where no 
great expense would be incurred in earry- 
ing the plan into execution, the same prin- 
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ciple might not be applied. An hon. Mem- 
ber had proposed, that land as well as 
money should be assigned to the incumbent 
in lieu of tithes. He proposed, that land 
should be given to the clergyman where 
spare land could be found in the parish. 
In the case of enclosures, where spare land 
could be found, such 
vantageous ; but he 


was afraid, that th 


general adoption of it would only increase | 


the difficulty of commutation. He did not 
exclude land from being given in 
tithe, but he would take a corn-rent as the 
rule, and land as the exception. The 
practice of Scotland proved, that there 
vas nothing in the principle of his Bill 
to prevent it from working well. He 
was glad to find, that the House had 
received his plan so well. If in the pro- 
Bill, any alterations should be 
calculated to improve it, he 
should be ready to give them the most 
careful consideration. He should proceed 
at present on the voluntary principle, for 
he thought, that any compulsory arrange- 
ment would at present compromise the suc- 
cess of that commutation, which they were 
so anxious to accomplish. 

Mr. Pease stated that, in the county of 
Durham, the landlords and tenants were 
at this moment paying tithe out of their 
capital. The consequence was, that land 
there was daily going out of cultivation. 
Under such circumstances it could hardly 
be expected that there would be any volun- 
tary commutation of tithe on the principl 
of this bill. Every one would rejoice to 
see the heart-burning occasioned by the 
collection of " tithe removed by sem I] 
arranged plan of but if tl 


gress of the 
suggested, 


Weil- 
* commutation ; but if the 
principle of this bill were insisted on, there 
would be a degree of distress in the north 
of England which language could not de- 
scribe. He knew many estates in which 
this plan would give ‘the clergyman his 
tithe, but would not leave the landlord a 
farthing for rent, nor the tenant a farthing 
for profit. The House must not wait for 
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disposition, 
| there this Bill would do no g ood. Look P 
at the impoverished state of the tenant and 
the landlord, he was sure that they would 
not be able to pay in hieu of 
sum as the > clergy would now exp 
Mr. Rolfe wished to know whether the 


ey ee c orn aet hans Rarny 
ittention of the right hon. baronet had 


showed a craving and g t sping 





tithe such a 


Ly 
ig e on | fish ? 
extreme west of England thi iS & matter 
linportan m The t 
in its nature double. Vhere was first th 
tithe on fish; and next the tithe on fishing. 
As to the first, there would be no difliculty 
as to the principle of commutation ; but 

as it depend t 


OL some tithe on fish was 


with res gard to the second, 
on the profits of those who caught the fish, 
how was it to be commuted? On whom 
assessment to be laid, the indivi- 
cht the fish being unknown? 


was the 


| He believed that there would be some dilii- 
} 


culty felt on mt subj ct on the north east 
coast ¢ if Yorks hire, about \\ hit! V. 

Mr. Grol: ask dd wh thie rth CX} ense ol 
adj isting the tithe in any parish Was to be 


aid by the parish, or out of any public 
} ? A ee | 


} 
| fund? 


The Chan ello J the kia 7 } 
1 1 0“ 4 ° 
tonat the xpenses ol the commis rs and 
other offic: rs would be paid out public 
fund, but that the expenses of sur- 


veyors, valuers, and witnesses must be paid 
by the landowners interested in the com- 
mutation, except in certain cases, Which he 
would gm here: ifter. 
The Resolution was 1o) L { id th 
[louse resumed. 
RELIEF OF THE Poor In IRELAND.] 
| Sir Richard Musgrave, pursuant to h 
notice, rose to move for leave to | 
Bill for the relief of the poor in Ir in 
certain cases. It was not his intention to 
| pre ss the second reading of this Bill, sup- 
posing he got leave to ier’ it in, until 


| Poor-Law 


five years to see what effects this plan | \ 


would produce, but must go forward boldly 
and meet the evil 


would tak e 
He did not | 


collected by the Irish 


Commissioners was laid upon 
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after the evidence 


the table; me even then, if G 
uld introduce a measure of its own, and 
into its consideration the state 


he would yield up 


yvernment 


f the poor in Ireland, 


once, ( 

conceive that this plan would be of any | his plan and give his assent to its measu 
value to the tillage land in his county, | His object was to obtain relief for the poor 
whatever it might be to the grazing land. | of Ireland, and he cared not by what party 
It would greatly disappoint the farmers | it was afforded, so long as it was afforded. 

Durham. Where the clergyman was} Nothing would have induced him to take 
of an easy disposition, and understood | up this subject but bis strong conviction 
aright the position in which he was placed, | of the necessity of affording them some 
there would be no difficulty in effecting a] mode of relief. It was stated in the evi- 
commutation ; but wherever the clergyman | dence of the first medical authorities in 
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rules had been established in the de rard 

by which certain persons had the monopely | 
of supplying slops to the scamen and mia- | 
: 2 el 
vines Who might be at those stati 


that on the occasion to which he alluded a 
special order had been issued restrictine: the 





admission into the yard to threc lividual 
who had been in the nters of Adimu C- 
resford at the preceding election, wh 

mission had been refused to those slo; 
ellers who had Vot d fox ( tay i 
The hon. Member had further g 

statement of a conversation that had 
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referred to the votes of the parties, and I 
connected the favour to be granted wit! 
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Mr. Freshficld said, that, as a personal 
friend of the gallant Officer whose conduct 
was the subject of the present Question, he 
| felt himself bound to bear his testimony to 
the high personal character and honour of 


had failed, and there was no case made out | 


for an investigation by a Committee. At 
the same time, he would say, that as far as 
the character of the gallant Officer whose 
name had been mentioned was concerned, 
he could not object to the Committee, for 
he was sure the more his conduct was in- 
vestigated, the more free his character would 
come out from any imputation ; but his 
great objection to the Motion was, that it 
was unnecessarily taking up the time ofa 
Committee. 

Mr. Warburton thought that the House 
ought to consider both the Petition pre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Kent and 
the statement made by the hon. Baronct 
opposite asex parte, and, therefore, an in- 
quiry ought to be instituted, in order to 
ascertain on which side the truth lay. He 
saw no reason why that inquiry ought not 
to be instituted, and the more particularly 
as he understood from the right hon. Baro- 
net, the gallant Officer, Colonel ‘Tremen- 
here, whose conduct was impugned, was 
actually desirous of an investigation. He 
could not regard lightly the conversation 
which had been spoken of as having taken 
place before the clection, as it manifested 
that the gallant Colonel held political 
opinions so strong as to desire that the sins 
of the electors should be visited on their own 
heads if they should not vote for the Go- 
vernment candidate. [Sir FE. Knatchbull: 
Colonel Tremenhere formerly voted for 
Captain Byng.] He did so, but he had 
shown himself a friend to the Government, 
whatever that Government might be, as at 
the last election he voted for another can- 
didate. He must say, that intimidation at 
elections now took so many different forms, 
that where an individual holding an offi- 
cial station, and from that station acquiring 
a control over a body of electors, was found 
making such declarations as were in this 
instance attributed, such a case was, in his 
judgment, a fit one for inquiry. He begged 
to ask whether or not it was a fact, that 
after it had been ascertained that this pe- 
tition was preparing in Chatham for pre- 
sentation to the House, Colonel Tremen- 
here had sent round an orderly to the dif- 
ferent shops to announce the recall of the 
orders of which the petitioners complained ? 
If that had been the case, that fact alone 
proved that those orders were not originally 
necessary for military order and discipline 
in the garrison. On the whole, regarding 


as he did both the statements now before 
the House to be ex parte, he for one was 
desirous the Committee should be appointed. 


that gallant individual. He was satisfied 
that there was not the slightest foundation 
for the imputation that the orders in ques- 
tion were made in reference at all to th 
election, but on the contrary, were issucd 
on a special oceasion, to which the right 
hon. Baronet had alluded, and having an- 
swered the purpose for which they had 
specially been issued, they were abrogated 
on the 14th of February; but such was 
the condition of the barracks, consequent 
upon the indiscriminate admission of the 
traders, that the field officer had been 
obliged to interfere. This manifested their 
necessity. With respect to the conversa- 
tion attributed to Colonel Tremenhere, it 
was a mere passing comment in the street, 
and could not avail against him, inasmuch 
as he had no control over the clectors, be- 
ing there merely in his military capacity. 
He had yet to learn that because a man 
filled the station either of a naval or mili- 
tary officer he had no right to entertain 
political opinions, or that he might not say 
that he should feel himself ungrateful to 
the Government if he did not make some 
return for some of the favours received from 
it. He strongly objected to the proposed 
Committee of inquiry, not because he en- 
tertained any other conviction than that 
the character of the individual] would come 
out of it with honour and credit, but be- 
cause he thought such an inquiry was un- 
worthy of the House, and was not justified 
by the facts. 

Mr. William Ord said that, if Colonel 
Tremenhere had exercised his military 


powers for military purposes, he would of 


course come out of the proposed inquiry 
without a stain upon his character, and if 
it should turn out that he had abused the 
powers with which he was invested, for the 


purpose of carrying into effect a system of 


intimidation he would suffer, the inquiry 
would be fully justified in either case. He 


'(Mr. Ord) had been informed that such or- 


ders where wholly unprecedented in the 
barracks at Chatham, and that no such in- 
terference had ever before been known. He 
had also understood that the individual 
Lucas, who had been described as a draper, 
was a slopseller, and did actually vote for 
Admiral Sir John Beresford, and that such 
would, on inquiry, be proved to be the fact. 
The orders were not cancelled until it was 
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ascertained that this petition was in course 


of preparation, and these facts, coupled with | 


the third point, that of the conversation in 
which so much partisanship had been ex- 
hibited, fully called for an investigation as 
to whether or not the intention of Colonel 
Tremenhere had been to influence the de- 
cision of the election. 

Sir John Hanmer contended that the 
appointment of a Committee of inquiry 


upon such a trivial matter was beneath the | 


credit, honour, and dignity of the House. 
The charge with respect to the slopsellers, 
had in his judgment been fully disproved, 
and surely the House would not attend to 
the suggestion as to an expression of a few 
hasty words spoken in the streets during the 
excitement of a contested election, and deal 


with such expressions as if deliberately | 
He protested against such a course, | 


made. 
not because he felt any personal interest in 
the matter, but because he conceived it be- 
neath the dignity of the House. 

Sir Ronald Fergusson would not have 
risen but in consequence of what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Penryn (Mr. Freshfield). 
hon. Member for his concession, that oflicers 
in the army and navy had an undoubted 


right to express their political sentiments, | 


but he must, at the same time, 
against the principle laid down that they 
were bound to vote with the Government 
from whom they had received their honours. 
Naval and military men had as good a right 
to vote according to their own particular 
principles as any other class. ‘The present 
Government had been in power too short a 
time to do any good for Colonel Tremen- 
here, and he hoped their career would be 
too short to enable them to benefit him. 

Mr. Freshfeld, in explanation, said, the 
hon. and gallant Member had totally mis- 
understood his observations ; far from 
having said any thing like that attributed 
to him by the hon. and gallant Member, 
his argument was, that naval and military 
men were still citizens, and as such had the 
right to the free exercise of their particular 
political principles. 

Mr. Maclean said, he perfectly well re- 
membered the words used by the hon. 
Member for Penryn, and he had certainly 
not understood him to say any thing to the 
effect that it was the duty of military and 


protest 


SO 


naval men to hold opinions with the Go- | 


vernment, whatever that Government 
might be. When last this subject was 
before the House, the hon, Baronet, the 
Member for Devonport (Sir G. Grey) had 


He thanked the | 


210 
| stated, that in his own experience with the 
borough which he represented, he had 
known certain naval and military officers 
there occasionally outrun their discretion at 
contested elections; but the hon. Baronet 
had not favoured the House by stating, if 
they had outrun their discretion on the 
former election in the same direction as the 
last. He must vote against the Motion for 
a Committee of Inquiry. 

Sir Ee. AKnatchbull said, that he thought 
he could put an end to the present debate. 
The House would remember, that in the 
course of his former observations he had 
intimated, that if he should not succeed in 
satisfying the House with the ¢ xplanations 
he was about to give, it was not his inten- 
tion to object to the Motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. Upon his ex- 
planation he regretted to find so great a 
difference of opinion prevailed, but since 
the debate had proceeded, he had commu- 
| nicated with Colonel Tremenhere, and that 
Want officer confirmed what he had _ be- 
stated. The anxious desire of Colonel 
, Tremenhere was, that 


Oa 
for 
his conduct should 
undergo every investigation. ‘Therefore he 
had no ol to the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry. 

The ( hancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he should consent to the appointment 
of such a Committee as that proposed with 
very great reluctance. He could well un- 
derstand, that, under such a charge, the 
personal wishes of the gallant individual 
would be, that his conduct should (if the 
explanations of his friends proved insuth- 
| cient to satisty the House) be submitted to 
any examination that the House might 
require, but he could not think that th 
personal wishes of any gallant oflicer ought 
upon the point. He was 
not present when the subject was before 
' discussed, and he had not heard of the case 
, until to-night, nor did he know the charges 

before. He understood that some reference 
| was made in the petition to certain expres- 
| sions alleged to have been made by the gal- 
lant officer to another individual on the 
subject of the election, and that also there 
was a charge that he had perverted the 
| authority with which he was invested for 
the purpose of influencing the election: 
Now the latter charge, he thought, stood 
'on very different grounds to the former. 
A charge against an individual of abusing 
| authority with which he was clothed was 
| one upon which the House of Commons 
| might properly proceed, but to the appoints 
ment of a committee to inquire into lan« 
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issued. 


in the ease, for no man doubted (as thy 
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thought it right to state, that it was not 
the intention of his Majesty’s Government, 
whatever might be the result of the in- 
quiry, to propose any alteration which 
should take effect during the present sea- 
son. As arrangements and contracts had 
already been made, it was proper that those 
connected with the trade should at least have 
some security against any interference with 
their commerce during the present season. 
This was only in accordance with common 
justice ; but he had to state an additional 
reason for deferring any alteration to the 
next year. If the trade was not protected 
during the present year, duties to the 
amount of two or three hundred thousand 
pounds would be lost to the revenue. At 
present, he should abstain from all discus- 
sion of the general question, or from giving 
any opinion of his own as to what might 
hereafter be the wisest course for Parlia- 
liament to adopt in legislating upon the 
subject. He should strictly confine himself 
to the introduction of the Bill, the ob- 
jects of which he had just stated to the 
House. 

The House went into a Committee. 

Mr. Baring moved a Resolution to the 
effect, that it is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, that the dutics now payable on 
wood imported from Europe, should be 


charged upon all wood, the produce of 


Europe, when imported from America. 
Mr. Warburton would make no opposi- 
tion to the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but he should have been better 
pleased if he had simply endeavoured to 
correct the anomalous operation of the pre- 
sent law by which timber was conveyed 
from the ports of Europe to the North 
American colonics, and then brought to 
England at a duty lower than that on 
timber freighted to England direct from 
the Baltic. This anomaly was, however, 
attended by an advantage ; it pointed out 
in the most glaring manner the absurdity 
of the duties imposed under the timber 
system. As the question was to be refer- 
red to a Committee he would not enter into 
the subject, but he could not refrain from 
expressing his opinion, that the information 
afforded to the Committce of Trade, which 
sat in 1821, was amply sufficient to enable 
them to legislate at once upon the matter. 
That Committee, it was stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman, approved of the duties 
according to their present scale. The fact, 
however, was, they merely recommended 
that the duties as they now existed, should 
be imposed in the first instance, and that 
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subsequently they should be reduced. On 
what principle could the present scale be 
defended ? Though the difference of freight 
as between the Baltic and North American 
ports was 15s.—the Baltic freight amount- 
ing to 20s., and the North American to 
35s.—yet the difference in the duties was 
45s., thereby leaving between the 15s. and 
45s. a difference of 30s. Here was an 
inequality which could not be justified, even 
upon the principles of restricted trade. 
This difference he was convinced was in- 


jurious to the interests of trade, and he, 


therefore, wished an alteration had at onc: 
been made. He would not, however, oppose 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposition, for 
he was willing to accept from the Govern- 
ment anything in the shape of a revision of 
those duties. 

Mr. Robinson would refrain from dis- 
cussing so large a question as the timber 
duties. The object of the Board of Trade 
was to correct an obvious anomaly in the 
existing law, by which timber freighted 
from Europe to the North American colo- 
nies, and then imported into England, paid 
only the same duty as that levied on colo 
nial timber. It was clear, that when th 
discriminating duties were established 
there was no intention to sanction such a 
proceeding. When the time for discussing 
the general question arrived, he should bi 
prepared to consider it, not as affecting 
the colonics alone, but all the other grea 
commercial interests of the country. If it 
could then be proved to him, that the pro- 
tecting duty in favour of the colonies was 
greater than, under all the circumstances, 
they were entitled, he would willingly giv: 
his vote for putting the duties on a prope) 
footing. 

Mr. Carruthers would not allow th 
statement which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Bridport to go unan- 
swered. ‘The difference between the duties 
—one being 10s. and the other 55s.,—was 
not an injurious difference, because, when 
the duty on Baltic timber was only 40s., 
the price was neither more nor less, but 


just the same as now. The colonies, how- 


ever, were benefitted, and properly so, 
when it was remembered, that they con- 
sumed British manufactures, employed 
British shipping, and largely contributed 
to the British revenue. 

Mr. Lutt recommended, in order to cor- 
rect this great anomaly in the long chapter 
of anomalies in the timber duties, that the 
colonies should be placed in respect to the 
duties on an equal footing with European 
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ports. He hailed the proposed appoint- 
ment of a Committee with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Mr. George I. 


Young regretted, that 


cn 25} 


| as part and parcel of the State. 


some other means had not been proposed | 


to alter this anomalous seale of duties. As 
to the allusion made to the former arrange- 
ment of duties, and the present price of 
Baltic timber, it only went to prove the 
dreadfully distressed condition of British 
shipping. It was at the most 
freight, that they were obliged to take such 
voyages. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that in 
some of the Charter-Parties of ships which 
had been hired to take timber from the 
Baltic to Canada, a provision had been in- 
serted, to enable the charterers to consent 
to the conveyance of the cargoes to Eng- 
Jand. In many charters he had reason to 
know that such a provision had not been in- 
serted, and he wished to know, whether 
compensation would be allowed to parties 
who might suffer from not having provided 
against an alteration of the law. There 
was no question which ought to excite 
greater alarm among the shipping interest 
than the present, and he greatly regretted, 
that, it was intended to accede to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Manchester. 

Mr. Baring had to state, in answer to 
the hon. Member’s question, that notice 
was given to those connected with the 
trade, of the intentions of Government in 
the middle of February, carly enough for 


every possible purpose, and before any | 


arrangements were far advanced. He 
therefore did not expect that any claim of 
compensation would arise. It was neces- 
sary for the Government to take some step 
in reference to this question, and they 
thought it was the most adviseable course 
to submit it once more to the consideration 
of a Special Committee. It was intended 


to throw the question completely open to | 


the full and fair consideration of that Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Bowring was gratified at hearing 
the mention of “ consumer” in the course 
of the discussion. He hoped the day would 
arrive when his interests would receive 
more consideration. A distinction had been 
drawn between the colonies and foreign 


countries. ‘There ought to be no distine- 
tion. If the foreigner came forward with 


a cheaper article than the colonies it 
was to our interest to purchase from him, 
and we might rest assured, that he in re- 
turn would take our commodities. 

Mr, Carruthers considered the colonies 


ruinous | 
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Tt did not 
follow that because we purchased from a 
oner he would bee a customer for 
our manufactures, and that he would satis« 
when the proper time for 
discussion arrived. 
The Resolution 
House resumed. 


fore) Me 


tactorily 


SHOW 


The 


was acres ] to. 


Mr. Fran 2 Y Baring move d 
for the reé -appointment of the Committee 
The in juirles of the Com- 
Session were stopped by the 


SINE¢ URES. | 


on Sinecures. 


. 
mittee of last 


dissolution of Parliament, and as an inves« 


tigation into colonial sinecures, and cases 
of compensation for abolition of office wa 
highly necessary, he apprehended there 
would be no opposition to this Motion: 


He trusted, that the Report of the Com- 


mittee would enable them to frame some 
| rule for regulating all future cases, parti- 
cularly those of compensation for abolished 
offices. The allowances to superannuated 
public servants were under a certain limit 
and regulation, but where offices were 








abolished, the only guiding principle was, 
that some saving should be made. Whether 
that saving should be great or small was 
left to discretion, and a person fitted by 
age and health to engage in other occupa- 
tions was, in the abolition of his office, fre- 
quently provided with a life pension of a 
most unreasonable amount. He had in his 
hand a long list of pensions and sinecures, 
but he should not read it to the House, 
as his Motion would most probably be 
agreed to. 

Motion agreed to, and the Committee 
appointed. 
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Bill. Read a second time:—Highways. 

I ted. By Mr. Tooke, from Gravesend, 
concerning the Sale of the Blockhouse Fort.—-By S 
SAMUEL WHALLEY and Mr. ANGERSTEIN, from several 
llaces,—against; and by Earl Jermyn, from Bury St. 
Edmund's, in favour of the Sabbath Observance Bill.—By 


Mr. Harpy, from Frampton, f 
Rights of the Poor in that Parish—By Mr. STEVAR 
from three Places, for Protection to the Chureh of Scot 
Jand.—By Mr. RicHArps, Mr. D. GAskett, Mr. HAL 
Dareand Mr. CRAVEN BERKELEY, the Licensed 


Victuallers of several Places,—against the Duty on Spirit 


wv an Inquiry into the 


from 


Licences. —By Lord Eprincron, Mr. WILKs, Mr. CRAVEN 
BERKELEY, and Colonel S1iptHorpr, from a 
Number of Places,—against the whole, or parts of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill. 


great 


Corn Trape(Irevanp.)] Mr. Wil- 
liam Roche.—Sir, deeming the Petition 
which I hold in my hand to be one of very 
considerable importance, to both the com- 
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land, I felt it advisable to give notice of 


my intention to present 1 

tition comes from the Chi r of Com- 

merece of inserts k. a most “eiepesea ible, 
1] 1] } tarp} 

intelligent, as well as chartered body, 

under whose judicious auspier s, the com- 

merce of that city has doubled, within thi 


last ten years; its exports alone, now | 


mounting to 1,000,0002 per annum. If, 
agg 


Sir, the complaints which the petition | 


embodies, were of an isolated nature—if 
4 7 

they were confined to t 

Limerick alone—or, if 


¢ 
l 
nd vencral interests 


volve suc h important c 

| mig ht not have deemed it necessary 
to introduce the subject, by the for rmality 
of a previous notice; but, penn 1 as 


this complaint does, to every port and 


part of Ircland, embracing, also, the two | 
matter 


most essential elements in the prosperity 
' : 
of that country, or, | should rather say, 


the sole elements of its prosperity ; (for 


divested as it is of any significant manu- | 
| two cargoes have been taken from thie 
commerce constitute the solid basis of our | 
valculated | 
to mar or retard them, merits our most | 
serious attention. Sir, the petitioners 
|is made to weigh 41lbs. per bushel, and 


facturing interest, those of agriculture and 


ae 
resources) therefore, anything 


state, that they, and every Irish exporter 
of grain to the port of London, are ex- 


posed to three fraudulent operations, in | 


consequence ot the corn which they pur 


chase, and ship from Ireland by weight, | 


being unshipped, stored, and sold here by 
measurement. The result is, that as 


measurement is no adequate or accurate 


test of quantity, in reference to weight, 
pland ror | ilfermg may take p lace during 
the voyage hither, without the trish mer- 


chant being able to ascertain the fact and 


raud, or define its extent; whereas, if the | 
day ; and the House may, therefore, judge 


cargo were weighed out here, as well as 
weighed (as it is) into the ship in Ireland, 
this corre sponding test would either deter 


1 
1 its extent, and 


from fraud, or ascertan 

render the captain 01 ship- master 1 respon- 
sible for the loss. Now, however, the 
ca} ptain says he gives what he SOT 5 and as 
ther » is suc h <-> ce between the two 
tests of weight < measure, there is no 


+ 


opportunity of ascert: ning the fact o1 
fallacy of his allegation. Then, again, 
Sir, when the cargo is thus me asured out : 
and placed upon the factors’ loft, defalea- 
tion may occur there, too, and still the 
Irish owners have no opportunity of de- 


tecting or defining it. The ship: maste 


ind facto may both be men of honesty | 
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mercial and agricultural interests of Ire- | and honour ; 


it. s ir, this Pe- | 7 


| arise, acc ording 


he locality of 


fas an abstract question, 
i 


all: such purposes it ian measurement; and 
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but the crew of the one, « 

the labourers of the other, may not be so 
hirdly, Sir, when the cargo is finally 
} 


~~, the measuring depends so much « 


thi skill, the strength, and the animus of 
the operator, that a very considerable I 
or bencfit to the seller or buye 


T 
r to the preva vlence of the 

7 

| 





qualifications in the measurer, and th 
avai, the Trish exporter has no chee! 
whereby to ascertain whether the cargo i 
fairly or unfairly dealt by. Moreover, Sir, 
I believe most practical men now agre 
that weight 3 


} } 


| much safer and more perfect criterion of 


quantity, than meas surement, from thi 
reasons I have ened - namely, thie 
variable enact of Pte skill, strength 
and intentions of the measurer. As r 
gvards this point of view, I have seen th 
placed thus :—An Irish merehant 
sends two cargoes, supposc of oats, to th 
London market say of 1,000 bolls e: 
and each boll weighing 196lbs. hes sc 


same bulk; and, therefore, if measurement 
were an exact criterion, they should mea- 
sure the same; but on receipt of sales, 
the merchant finds that one vessel’s car¢ 


the other 42lbs. per bushel, which creates 


a] i! Pa : 
the following loss to him— 





Qrss 
1,000 bolls, weighing 196 Ib . each boll, turn 
out by measute iY Ibs. per bu he l,or 597% 
1,000 bolls weighing 196 Ibs., each boll, turn 
out by measure 42 Ibs. per bushel, or = = 583} 


t 


Difference and loss to the Irish se - 14} 


, 


which at 30s. per quarter, come to 212. 7s. 6d, 


arising from one cargo having been measured in 


Panny A 
even asightly heavier manne than the other 





Now, Sir, this is what occurs every 


what an enormous difference it is calcu 
lated to make annually, and in the agere 
gate. Sir, I beg to say, that the peti- 
tioners do not intend to arraign or abridg: 
the corporate revenues of ‘the port 0 
London, by the desired alteration from 
measurement to weight, as they are willing 
to pay the same charges they now do, if 
the latter be resorted to. All they seck 
for is, that as they buy corn by weight, it 
may be similarly treated and disposed 
here, not only for their protection, but as, 


in the abstract, a far better standard foi 
a 


they have the stronger claim, when they 
state, that the port of London is the only 
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principal one where measurement and not ] i pert 

weight, is used; Liverpool, Glasgow leeality, re-advertis premises for 
° 7 ‘ . 1 } } 

Bristol, &c. &c,, adopting the fatter, | 


W hy, Sir, we ourselves have rec ntly 1 | of { la OarG was } ( for tt ifs 

coonised this preference by e icting t] ( ryine that object into effect 
coals should be weirhed, not 1 iSured 5} Chat | the Toate i ha 
ind | believe experience ha proved thi I take p! hat 4] + idea, 
to be a wise and salutary char i ¢ e Ordnance, 1 if ’ 

Petition to be printed , aregy fy i oof the per { late 

} board, Oo Ltn} i } 1 ict 

. 1D m ; | ‘ a. ees 

GRAVESEND DLOCKHOUSE—L HE ORD } CXisted on tl ibiect. obstruc SH 

ANCE.] Mr. Tooke presented a Petition | / l Fj q ’ is only 


from the Corporation and Inhabitants of | postponed. 1] Well, it was po tnoned : but 
Gravesend, praving that the sale of the | it was postponed ona specific 
Blockhouse Fort by the Board of Orde! verv compliment rv f t late Poard 





arg pee args 1 for t th that | j 
° ' 

inst., $ hould | MEOra | \ pone i y { 

] | 

tne piiouich Ts pur- | ( I yr pl 

chasing it, for tl ling | , n- 

{ ] ] ! 

it into a piace ¢ ihe | it d 

petitioners statec Ito | 1 mem] ‘ 

be sold in forty tof b lot O in 1834 v di 
BS: i} , 1 ee ee | , 

be converted tnto small cottages, and to;cidcd that ne Oo CTV Wa 1 loOnvey 
; : , | 1 \ : , : 

become a nuisance, Instead Of becInge one | V lu ib! in itt Vv pouit of view. i 
e e | i 

Z 4 } + y no : } i +t + | | 

of the public attractions of the place. | that it should ld That opinion was 


The petitioners, after giving a statement | afterwards submitted to the Inspector 


of their negotiations with the late and | General of Fortifications, and it received 
present Board of Ordnance, for the pur- i the sanction of Sir James Ken pt. the lat 
chase of this ground, proceeded to say, Master-General of the Board of Ordnance, 
that the inhabitants of Gravesend would who stood as high in a military point of 
be willing to rive a reasonable price for | View :y other Master-Ger neral pos- 
the ground in one lot, but that they would | sibls Und ich circu n 


not enter into a competition with other |! houcht that t lelayine the sale of 


purchasers, if it should be put up in forty | t Du eflee- 
lots, as in that case if one lot was] {tion o1 1, off this property 
chased by some other party, their object | had it reservation, he had 
might be defeated, and the place con- | to | it would hay 
verted into a nuisance. The hon. Member | fetched °,0002. or 4,000/. more than had 


hoped that the Board of Ordnance would | been offered by the Corporation of Gray 


j i | I ! ~ 
attend to the prayer of the petitioners. Jend for | petitioners, instead of 
Colonel pee Hay, as a member of the | having b treated harshly, had met with 

late Board of Ordnance, wished to give the greatest kindness and consideration 
some explanation on this ‘subject. There | from the Board of Ordnance 

had been a negotiation between the Cor- | Sir Edward Knatchbull complained of 
poration and inhabitants of Gravesend and | the charees which had been made by the 
the late Board of Ordnance, for the pur- eallant Member against the present Board 
chase of this fort; but a difference arose | of Ordnance. There had been no inten- 

| 


between them reevardinge the reservation | tion on their part to east any imputation 
and that the late Board | on the late Board. 


of Ordnance seeing no prospect of those Colonel Lezth Hay had said, that the 


of certain roads, 
gentlemen coming to a conclusion on that | late Board had determined on the sale of 
point, felt it their duty to break off the | this property, and that the present Board 
negotiation altogether. They also took the | on coming into oflice, without inquiry had 
opinion of the the “nn Attorne y-Genet ‘al, as | stop le. 

to the agreement which had been partly Sir Edward Knatchbull took the r 
concluded, who gave it as a hie pinion that | sponsibility of the deferring of this sak 
the contract had “eh rendered void by | on himself, as he had advised the Master 
the conduct of those parties; that the} General to put it off. He assured thi 
Ordnance had a right to put an end to it, }hon. Member, that there was not the 
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slightest wish to cast any imputation on 
the late Board in the transaction. 

Mr. Harvey said, that in point of fact, 
this was a modest application on the part 
of the inhabitants of Gravesend, to be 
allowed 3,000/. or -+4,0002. out of the 
public purse. Now he, as one of the 
guardians of public property, entered his 
protest against the proposed mode of 
dealing with that property. He thought, 
that the exact value of the property in 
question ought to be ascertained; and, 
when that was done, he had no objection 
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| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to let the town of Gravesend be so far | 
favoured as to let it have the option of | 
purchasing the property at an abatement | 


—of iO or 15 per cent. 
Mr. Warburton said, that if on selling 


the property to the town of Gravesend | 


any abatement should be made in its | 


actual value, care ought to be taken that 
the property was appropriated to public, 
not to private purposes. 

Sir Frederick Trench was sorry the hon. 
and gallant Officer should have thought it 
necessary to censure the motives of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. He 


| 





could venture to say, that the mind of the | 


Master - General was influenced by no 
other motive than a desire to afford fa- 
cility to any arrangement tending to pro- 
mote the health, the interests, or the re- 


creation of the inhabitants of Gravesend | 
as far as was consistent with his duty to | 


the public. [Colonel Leith Hay: 1 made 


no charge against the Master-General.] | 


He thought the hon. and gallant Officer 
had distinctly charged the Master-General 
with having suspended the decision of the 
former Board hastily, and without reading 
the papers. The fact, however, was, that 
in his desire to do substantial and speedy 
justice, the Master-General had the vo- 
luminous papers connected with this sub- 
ject sent to him to Scotland, to make 
himself master of it, even in the midst of 
the interesting and absorbing occupation 
in which he was then engaged. The hon. 
and gallant Officer seemed to think that 
it was an insult to the late Board, that 
Sir George Murray should look for data 
of his own on which to found his opin- 
ion. Now, though Sir George Murray 
entertained the highest opinion of his pre- 
decessor, and nothing could be further 
from his intention than to cast any reflec- 
tion on the former Board, still he was not 
a man to be led blindly by the opinions 
of others, or to take anything for granted, 
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when he had grounds on which to form 
an opinion of his own, and therefore he 
directed a report to be made of the mili- 
tary value of the premises, with a view to 
decide whether it were important to retain 
a power of resumption, which would of 
course diminish the amount of purchase- 
money to be placed to the credit of the 
public. He had been present at an in- 
terview between the Master-General anil 
a gentleman of the Committee, in which 
Sir George Murray evinced every disposi- 
tion to favour any plan for the gratification 
of the inhabitants of Gravesend; but dis- 
tinctly stated, that as a trustee of the pub- 
lic property, he could not compliment 
away any portion of it to gratify his own 
wishes, or to please any body of men, 
however respectable. He would only add, 
that the Master-General was utterly inca- 
pable of the littleness of mind imputed to 
him. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Breacu oF PriviteEcGE—Tie Morn- 
ING Post.] The Speaker having called 
on Lord John Russell, who had given no- 
tice of a motion on a breach of privilege, 

Sir Edward Codrington rose and said, 
that in consequence of what had passed 
yesterday in the House, and the feeling so 
strongly expressed by the House on the 
nature of the attack, he did not wish to 
go further in the present business, and he 
hoped the House would go no further in it. 
The transaction was fully explained, and 
his conduct fully vindicated. He thought 
what had taken place would be a sufficient 
lesson to those whose conduct rendered 
such a course necessary. He hoped the 
noble Lord would not press his motion. 

Lord John Russell was convinced that 
the character of the gallant Admiral was 
above suspicion, and when he gave notice 
of bringing forward the question, he did 
so on public grounds. So far as the gal- 
lant Admiral was concerned, and on ac- 
count of the gallant Admiral’s request, he 
was not disposed to press his motion; but, 
having taken up the question on public 
grounds mainly, he was in the hands of 
the House, whether he should go on with 
it or not. The character of the gallant 
Admiral had been fully cleared ; but it was 
for the House to say whether, in vindica- 
tion of its own dignity, an anonymous libel 
of that kind was to be overlooked ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the noble Lord would not bring forward 
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the subject. He should be very sorry if a 
precedent were established which would 
render it necessary for every public man 
to bring forward subjects of this nature 
when imputations were cast upon them in 
the newspapers. If the neble Lord were 
anxious to become the champion of the 
House, he could supply him with a great 
variety of cases. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral having expressed his opinion, and 
and having entreated the noble Lord not 
to bring forward the subject, he should 


not have any doubt but that the feeling of 


the House was, that they should not este 1- 
blish a precedent by which every Member 
of Parliament who was attacked, and 
might have the grossest imputations cast 
upon him, would feel bound to defend 
himself in that House. 

Sir Henry Hardinge concurred in all 
that had been said by his right hon. 
Friend. Had he been inclined to follow 


the course which had been pursued by the 


noble Lord, he might have come down to 
that House, and complained of some very 
gross attacks that had been made upon 
him within the last forty-eight hours. He 
thought it, however, much better to ab- 
stain from doing so, as the attacks were 
too contemptible for notice, and he would 
not therefore notice them. 


Mr. Sinclair was understood to say, that | 


if the gentlemen opposite were sO anxious 


to vindicate the dignity and privilege of 


the House against the aspersions of the 
newspapers, ‘the e newspapers in their own 
interest would furnish them with abundant 
materials, for these papers had uttered the 
grossest libels against gentlemen on his 
side of the House. 

The subject was dropped. 


Surpiy — Navy Estimares.] Lord 
Ashley said, he wished to explain to the 


House the difficulty in which the Govern- | s 


ment found itself, in consequence of cer- 
tain votes in the Navy Estimates not hav- 
ing yet passed. On Friday next, it would 
be necessary, in accordance with the 
usual custom, to give notice in the Ga- 
zette, that the half-pay of officers in the 
navy and royal marines, the civil and 
military pensions, including the Green- | 
wich out-pensioners, would, at a certain 
time next month, become payable. But | 
it would be impossible to give that notice, 
unless the Government should be pro- 
vided with the necessary money to pay | 
those pensions. The notice was usually 
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given fourteen days before the day of 
payment, which happened to be the 10th 
of April, and consequently, the latest day 
for publishing the notice would be Friday 
next. Therefore, unless the House would 
permit him to take the necessary votes to- 
night, so that he might be in possession of 
the money before Friday next, it would 
be impossible for him to publish a notice 
promising the payment of the pensions 
in question; and if that were not done, he 
believed that great confusion in the coun- 
try would be the result, in consequence 
of the persons to whom the money was 
due being led to believe that it would not 
be paid to them at the appointed time. 
Ife was aware that it might be said, thata 
certain sum of money had already been 
| voted, and that the Government might 
apply a portion of that rip to the pay- 
ment of these demands; but it should be 
| recollected, that that money had been 


tvoted for specific purposes, to defray 
the charge for the wages and victuals 
of the sailors, the expense of the Ad- 
miralty, scientific branch, &c. He 
therefore thought, that ‘the Govern- 
ment would not be justified in taking 
money from that fund which had been 
voted for one purpose, and applying it to 
another, to which the House had not as- 
signed it. He had thought it his duty to 
| state these circumstances to the House, 
;and having explained the difficulty in 
which the Government found itself, he 
trusted the House would consent to re- 
solve itself into a Committee of Supply for 
the purpose of passing the necessary votes. 

Mr. Labouchere would be sorry that 
any such inconvenience as that alluded to 
should arise; but he must say, that after 
listening to the statement of the noble 
Lord, he could not understand in what 
way the votes asked for were more neces- 
ary than any other votes relating to the 
| army, or any other public service. It was 
| undoubtedly intended by the arrangement 
| entered into last year, that all the Esti- 
| mates of the year should be passed before 
{the Ist of April, but he repeated, that he 
| did not think the passing of the particular 
| votes in question more necessary than the 
| 
| 
| 
| 





passing of any other money votes. He 
believed about 1,000,00( i, had been 
already voted for the Navy Service, and 
that sum might be made applicable to the 
| purpose me ntioned by the noble Lord. He 
knew that the votes had not been re ported 
lyet; but he should make no objection to 
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that step being taken, and then the n 
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might be rendered available for the Navy | dinary cases that exertion should lb 
Service generally. He really thought that | made to pass the greater portion of th 
the noble Lord had made out no case for | Estimates before the Ist of April, yet hh 
the course he proposed to take. ‘The late | was bound to say, that the control which 
First Lord of the Admiralty was in his | that House had over the estimates, was 
place (Si James Graham), and that right |a legitimate control exercised over thi 
hon. Member would be able to state | Executive. 
whether the view he took of the question Mr. Herries had heard, with satisfac- 
was correct tion, the observations made by his right 
Sir James Graham said, that when the | hon. friend, (Sir James Graham), and wa 
alteration was made in the Appropriation | glad to find, that he relaxed somewhat froin 
it certainly was the desire of the of- | that rigid rule which he had been formerly 
rs of the Crown that the estimates for! disposed to apply to the appropriation of 
u d s before the Ist of | public money; but he (Mr. Herries) con 
pr vas at th me time fore- | ft , that he did not understand thi 
\ ti aifi lf mich wobvabl i dis inction now drawt l bY that right hon 
in at ino that ¢ lin the} G 19 Nal The right hon. Gentleman | 
first year the riment al ile nm aine that after the passing of 1! | 
\ he could n see constitu “v8 propriation Act, all the monies appro , 
tional impedim in the way of applying | priat d: to particular purposes should b 
y} ) C ‘ branck the public strictly confined to those purposes 5 but ! 
rvice nerally to use of that braneh, | he added, that in the mterval between thi 
after the passing of the Resolutions, and | passing of the votes (which was as much C 
before the 1) ng of the Appropriation | an act of appropriation as the Appropria y 
Act. The hon. Member for Middlesex } tion Act itself) and the passing of that | 
would recollect, that the objection which } Act, monies age be indis scriminately y 
had taken to the application of the | applied to the necessities of the service for p 
a lic money to a different purpose than | which those monies were voted. He (M1 8 
that originally intended, did not refer to | Herries) always had maintained that that ti 
such an application was made in the } strict appropriation of money to separate 0 
interval between the passing 0 f the money | parts of the same service, which had been a 
vote, and the passing of the Apj ropri a- | so much urged on the Government, was in m 
tion Act. What he objected to was, that | practice impossible. He thought his nobli t] 
after money had been appropriated by | Friend had taken the only course open to ve 
Parliament to one service, that money, so | him, in explaining the situation in which in 
appropriated, should be transferred to | the Government was placed, and calling pl 
another. But he never had contended, and | on the House for a vote of money. li m, 
never could contend, that in the interval | it were to bi > und rstood now, as it had ur 
between the passing of the vote, and the | been Hs netly, that all navy monies might to 
final appropriation by Parliament, there | be ap] zi constitut tionally to any part ot en 
ought to be the least difficulty on the part | the Navy Service, then there would be no P: 
of the Executive in carrying on the ser- | necessity for the proposed vote ; but if th 
vice during that interval by the aid of the | were not constitutional to appropriat co} 
monies voted. With respect to the pre- | public money to any other purpose than pa 
sent case of the Navy Service, the sum | that to which it was specifically assigned the 
voted the other night amounted to} then it would be necessary for the Hous: to 
2,000,0008. J There ts nothing vot ted.”} in os to enable the Admiralty to carry the 
lhe hon. Member who made that observa- | on the current service, to furnish it with the 
tion was quite haa because the first | the means to provide for those payment the 
five votes of the Navy Estimates had pass- | which the noble Lord had observed would ore 
ed, though they had not been reported. | shortly become due bei 
Now if he were at the Admiralty, he Lord Ashley remarked, that there wa pro 
should not hesitate to apply the money so|a distinction in the words regulating the pre 
voted to the general necessities of the Naval | half-pay of the army, and the half-pay ol way 
Service, including certainly the half-pay | the navy. In the one it was “ to defras the 
due to officers. In such a proceeding he | all demands for the half-pay of the army vote 
vw no violation of the Act of Parliament, | up to the 31st of March,” while in the abo: 
and no departure from the accustomed other it was ‘ to defray all demands for wha 
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the half-pay of the navy, which shall | Mr. Wann. wi | possibl deference 
come in course of payment on the 3ist of | to the opinion of the right hon. Ba t, 
March.” They were accustomed, in con- | who had had so mue]l nee in the « 
sequence of this arrangement, to defray | partment to which tl ‘ lated, 
the expenses of the old quarter out of th | would l. that by ' the ar- 
quarter which succeeded it, and at the | gum t, which the right | B had 
pesent time, the y had not one farthing in! emploved, the H ( ( } ld 
hand to pay these demands, and it was on| si | ost powerful n of 
this account, that he wished to go into} cont OV { Executive. If y 
Committee, for unless the vote was agreed | ve r purpose might at leasu 
to to-night, it would be impossible to in-| of the Government be applied to 
sert the usual notice in Friday’s Gazette. | there was no savine where sucl principl 
Mr. Hume said, that if the case was as! micht lead t Chere had | Re 
the noble Lord had eet the House, that] ration made by the House of Comm : 
the half-pay could not be paid until these! that if mor which had been voted 4 
votes were passed, he, rsp one, shi uld be| on sel wa | ipphled to ! 
very sorry to stop the pay of any hali-pay]} the party making o1 rl ip 
officer. But he could not acree in th pl if 1 should , ullty Of ail - 
_ of such se! arrangement, and he | m« If it w lowabl ) apply a 
should be glad to learn from the right| sum voted for wage d vietualling to d 
hon. Baronet who had made the arrange- | fray the dem ds made f halt-pay, ¢ 
ment, how it came to be made. | the same grounc t might pplied to 
Sir James Graham was decidedly of} the use of the army, the ¢ ul D 
opinion, that until the Appropriation Act} partment, or any other purpose. He did 
was passed, which was the final act of the | not believe that there would be the slightest 
Legislature, an application of the money | opposition to voting the half-pay and the 
which had been granted to different} money to be paid to pensioners. Ther 
purposes from those for which it was de-| was no objection which could raised 


signed, might be made without any viola- 
tion of a constitutional principle. A vote 
of the House of Commons was certainly 
an indication of the manner in which the 
money would be appropriated, but until 
this was done, there was nothing to pre- 
vent a discretion being exercised in defray- 
ing the current services out of the 
priation Fund. 
such difficulties when they arose, 
unless the House would consent fr 
to year to pass the Estimates 
end of April. 
Parliament did not meet till the middle or 
the end of February, and it was hardly 
constitutional to call upon the House to 


mi nig a 2 
ihis was the oniy way to 


meet 


before the 


le 
Appro- 





irom year | 


As the practice was now, | g 


pass these Estimates within six weeks from | 


their being first assembled, 
to weaken or take away the check which 
the House was enabled to exercise 
the Executive. He attached, 
the right hon. Secretary-at- War, 


greatest importane etoa proper strictness | 


being observed with reference to the Ap- 


as it would go | 


Over | 

ae | 
as Weli QS} 
the | W 


| 


against the House going into Committee, 
particularly as the necessity for it had 
arisen from circumstances over which the 
Government had no control, and it was the 


afest and best course which could be 








pursued. 
Mr. Pr uld whether this bar- 
rassment did t ar! ! the la ( ( 
lution of Parliament, which had ven ( 
the assembling of the Parliament till t 
lat nd of February, ms of ad 
of their coming together in the be- 
ri of that month, or the end of 
January? He would not throw any ob- 
| struction in the way of the Hous: going 
into Committee, but he would remind the 
House, that this was one of yet many evils 
occasioned by the dissolution of the lat 
Parliament. 
Dr. Bowring concurred in the opini 
expressed by the right hon *retary at 
ar, and the right hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire. There was very great 
difficulty in administering the « ox nditut 


propriation Act, but publicity was the best | 


preventive against abuse, and 
way would be to defray the expr 
the current services out of the 
voted for those services, being somewher 
about 2,000,0007. He no difficulty 
whatever i in adopting this arrangement. 


the 
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best | 
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with re ru | rity, and 
anced if the 
the 


this di fi culty wot id 
plan o the rizht he 
Ci umbe 


be enh 


Nember fi rland, was 


Baronet, 


acceded to. If money which had been 
voted for other purposes might be applied 
to meet the demands made for half-pay, 


it the tus 


application, withor 


I ) 
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thority of Parliament, might take place to| J. Graham). What his right hon. Friend 
an extent, which could not be overtaken | said was, that if there was any surplus, it 
by Parliamentary opin tion. The House} was perfectly competent for the Executive 
could not entertain the question of public toapply it to the service of the State. No 
accountancy in all its details, but it was | abuse could arise, because the application 
in its power to determine that the money | of it could easily be checked. His right 
it had given for one object should not be | hon. Friend did not think it compete nt to 
applied to another. | the Government to apply any monies to 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said | any purposes they might think fit. This 
that the Question for the House to con- | would be open to gre at abuse undoubtedly, 
was, whether the more advisable | He did not think the constitutional difh- 
course to pursue was to vote the money for culty was at all serious. He was afraid 
the half-pay and the pensions together, or | that if the House was disposed to enter- 
pass the one first, and leave the other to| tain these extreme scruples, both the 
a futureoceasion. His noble Friend would {| present and every future Government 
Jeave this altogether to the discretion of} would be placed in much greater difficul- 
the Committee. It was in conformity | ties than those in which they were at 
with all practice that on Friday next aj present. 
notice should be inserted in the Gazette, The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stating that the half-pay of officers would | stated that he should be unwilling to lay 
be paid. His noble Friend did not wish | it down as a principle that no exigencies ot 
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sider 


to publish such a notice without first ob- 


taining, as the more regular mode of pro- | 


ceeding, the sanction of the House, for 
otherwise the effect of that publication 
would be to pledge the honour of the Go- 


ithe public service would justify such an 
arrangement as that proposed by the right 
| hon. Baronet. The Question was one of 
the balance of inconvenience, and there 
could be no doubt that the danger to be 


verment to a vote, which the House |apprehended from the precedent that 
m ’!t not authorise. He (Sir R. Peel) | would be thus established would be an in- 
cei.ainly thought that the most prudent | convenience much greater than the course 
and the safest course for the House would | which he wished to pursue. 

be to sanction the vote asked for to-night} Lord John Russell did not take a very 
and not leave the payments necessary ‘for | different view of the Question from that 
the public service to be made out of money | entertained by the right hon. Baronet, and 

intended for other purposes. He cert: vinly he should consent to go into the Committe: 
should not like to lay down as a rule that | of Supply, with the unde rstanding that no 
this should never be done, but the ques- | other vote should be brought forward than 
tion was, which was the safer course? It, those which had been mentioned in the 
might undoubtedly happen that the exi- | course of the discussion. 

gencies of the public service might re-| 


quire an appropriation by the Executiveof} InrercnaNnceE or LITERATURE WITH 


money to other heads of service than those 
for which it had been des igned, but this | 
could only be justified by necessity. If a} 
different prince iple were admitted, it might | 
occur that the Government having got a 
vote for the payment of men, and thinking 
that the erection of particular fortifications 
would be very desirable, it might apply 
the money to that purpose. Now, he 
thought the House would pause before it 
Jaid down a principle so broad as that. 
The question was, on which side lay the 
balance of inconvenience ? 

Lord Stanley had no wish to stand 
in the way of the right hon. Bar- 
onets arrangements with the House, but 
he could not help thinking that the right 
hon. Gentleman had a little misunder- 
stood his right hon, Friend near him (Sir 


| France. ] On the question being put 
that the Speaker leave the Chair, 
Dr. Bowring asked the right hon.” Ba- 
ronet whether he was prepared to give an- 
answer to the question which he had some 
time ago put to him, as to the interchang: 
of literary works between England and 
France. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
lieved the question related to whether one 
‘of the eleven copies of works which were 
furnished by all publishers to certain libra- 
ries should be exchanged with France for 
a copy of the works of that country. The 
right of having one copy had been agreed 
to be purchased from the University of 

Aberdeen at a sum of 500/. a-year. But 
supposing the arrangement were mi ide which 
,; was proposed by the hon. Cntleman, he 
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doubted very much whether any advantage 
would result to either country by it. He 
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knew that the trade felt the furnishing of 


those eleven copies to be a great hardship, 
and he doubted whether it would be a 
great advantage to France to receive a 
copy of all the annuals and novels that 
were published here. He himself thought 
it would be better to give up the privilege 
that had been purchased of receiving these 
works altogether, and let the advantage 
remain in the hands of the publishers. 
5001. worth of books were sent to France, 
of course this country would expect an 
equivalent ; and in his opinion it would be 


If 
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better to leave both countries to go into | 


the market themselves, and there to pur- 
chase whatever they might require. 


Dr. Bowring said, the Government of 


France was very desirous this interchange 


should take place between the two coun- 


tries, with the condition that it should not 
be interrupted either in peace or by war. 

The Speaker intimated to the hon, M« 
ber that he was out of order in making 
these observations, when there was no 
Question before the House. 

The House then resolved 
Committee of Supply, and money voted 
for the Naval half-pay and pensions. 


Sunpay Osservancr Binn.] Mr. 
Poulter moved the Order of the Day, that 
the Sunday Observance Bill be read a 
second time. 


Mr. Warburton could not sce the neces- | 


sity of this Bill. Looking at the habits of 
the people at present, and comparing them 
with the past, he did not perceive that 
they were becoming more and more irre- 
ligious, or at all the less observant of the 
Sabbath-day. In reviewing the acts of 
the Legislature of the country for the last 
two hundred years, he incidentally disco- 
vered that the people were less religiously 
disposed formerly than they were at pre- 
sent. By an Act of James Ist, he found 
that markets and fairs were prohibited 
from being held on the Sunday, except 
markets for victuals. By another act, he 
was not sure, but he believed of Charles 
Ist, he found that fairs were forbidden to 
be holden on a Suday, except in harvest 
time. Indications such these, with 
various others that might be mentioned, 
incidentally, established the fact, that the 
Sabbath at present was much more rigo- 
rously kept than formerly. And if hon. 
Gentlemen avout him would tax their 
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recollections, he did not doubt but there 
were many among them who must remem- 
ber, that thirty or forty years ago Sun- 
day evenings were devoted to parties of 
gaiety. Sunday was the favourite day, 
and he had himself at that peri d attended 
where there were clergymen present, wh 

did to 


m 


not appear to think it any sin 


P| os } : 
of glees. He 


join in the singing > remé 


bered one house in particular that he used 
to visit, it was the of a very | d 
physician, who used to devote that even- 
ing toa MVETSAZLONE 5 he had be ehh ¢ fte lh 
present, in company with three oul 
Bishops, and the conversation was of a 
grave and discreet kind, and the time was 
passed in agreeable Look- 
ing at these things he could not conceive, 
that it could with any fairness be asserted, 
that the Sabbath met with less atte 
than formerly; but, on th 

| { it had met more, 
it did so late 

What indicat 

it it was the public habit t 
he Sabbath? Ile could find none 
With ré spect to the present Bill, it had 
asserted, that it was different from 
It was not so f 


was to prevent keeping 


hous rne 


or | 
amusement. 


ntion 
that 


contrary 
ntrary, 


in modern times wd 
yw than 
years ago. 
there, th » ce ¢- 


crate t 


by en 
that of 
differe lit, but it 
open shop and trading. Now, in an Act 
of Parliament, ‘* loose 
expression. What was open sh Why, 
ustrued 


: : 
last Session. 


Was 


open shop 


open might be « 


leaving a door 
| shutter m 


| Pp, 
; ) | 
} 


1 shop, and indeed he 
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Sti Or on 


ito O} 
I 


ope 
t 


} 
i 
it 
it 
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at + ] 
Ve Lictl 


sec would make it keepi 

But under the clauses ; 

the sal 

articles were rohibited, wl 
absolutely necessary for the refreshm 
of the numerous body of the publ 
who, on Sundays took the ir only O} 
tunity of taking and 
ercise in the fields. Say, tat 
under these clauses, pre- 
vent the public from taking those refresh- 
ments which were necessary, to convert 
Sunday (as he wished them to do) into a 
day of innocent recreation, It was wy 


these erounds then that he saw er 


recreation 
IIe 


! oat } 
they would 


mi 


ist 


at the clauses, and seeing 
throw impe 7 


liments 

tradi 

from their crowded cities, anc 
creation on that dav, he beg 

by way of Amendment, that the Bill 


read that day six months, 


nufacturing and 
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Mr. Potter understood it had been dis- 


tinctly stated by the hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill, that it was very dif- 
ferent from the Bill of last year. Witha 
slight exception he found it the same, and 
hoped that it would meet the fate of its 
predecessor, The Bill of last year under- 
went a great many Amendments, and this 
Bill could not pass without undergoing a 
great many more, and he submitted, that 
the time of the House should not be taken 
up by unnecessary discussions on Sabbath 
Bills. He wished the Gentlemen who 
were so anxious for legislating on the 
Sabbath would read a document published 
in the summer of last year, written by the 
liberal and enlightened Dr. Butler, of 
Shrewsbury, and delivered as a charge to 
the Archdeaconry of Derby. He would 
read an extract from that charge, in which 
he entirely concurred :—‘ One or 
efforts have been made, evidently so 
congenial to the spirit of frees 
liberty which belongs to our constitution, so 
harsh.in their restrictions, and so unequal! 
in their operation on the diiferent classes of 


ul- 
ans 
and 


y 
| 
4 


om 


] 
i 


society, that we ought, I think, most heartily | 
{the framers of Bills like this into effect. 


to rejoice at theirrejection. Furthermore, 
the severest prohibitions will not effect 


the truly religious observance of the Sab- | 
Rather 


bath, by influencing the heart. 
will they tend to bring odium, not only on 


such legislation, but on the sacred day 


itself; and by turning it into a day of| 


} 
| 


ascetic gloom instead of religious cheerful- 


may conduce to hi en’s hearts, 


ness, 
it to convert them, 


but ne 


he decent 


provide for t 
of this d Vv; but what Act of Parliament 
can reach the heart? Could all men be 
compelled by Act of Parliament to attend 
divine worship on this day, how little 
would be done towards making them rell- 
gious when their attendance was coin- 
pulsory! It is the will that gives the life 
and meaning to the act ; and this leads me 
to mention what I consider as far more likely 
to be eflicacious in promoting the proper 
of the Sabbath than a whole 
statute-book of Parliamentary enactments 
-I mean, the gentle force of persuasion 
and I have watched, myself, 
and I have consulted others who have 
he same observation, and who con- 


observance 


a example, 
made the 
cur with me in 
general an expression of public opinion 
has been elicited respecting the desecra- 


thinking, that since so 


tion of the Sabbath, the good feeling of 
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two | 
; may add, 


| a o 
| oppressive as it fortunately is impossibl 


ly . 1 . 
| He’believed that not all the police for 


3 of Parlia- | 
ment may perhaps be so fram d as to} 


external observance | 
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the people has sympathised with it; an 
that, although there may be some places 
where the evil is not yet remedied, thi 
holy day has been generally observed ot 
late with much more solemnity and _pro- 
priety than heretofore. A point which 
seems to have been overlooked by som 
legislators on more than one occasion, is 
the very wide difference between a metro- 
politan and country population. In larg 
towns, and especially in the metropolis 
excesses will prevail which are unknow: 
in more thinly inhabited districts. Again, 
they who have been confined in the clos 
and heated air of manufactories and shops, 
in narrow streets, and crowded and ill- 
ventilated apartments for six days con 

tinually, naturally wish to breathe a free: 
and purer air and to enjoy a refreshin 

relaxation ontheseventh. ‘To debar thes 
from their usual and only gratification 
that actual rest from their labours, and, | 
that moral enjoyment which th 

can only receive on this day, would be a 


1 
' 


in the country could carry the wishes of 


Sir Samuel Whalley said, that if he co 
sidered the measure to be at all like the 
Bill whieh was introduced last Session 
he should vote for the Amendment. Bu 
he thought a single sentence would induc 
hon. Members to accede to the 
reading [t was merely to mak 
more effectual a law passed 1 
Ist 


t not be 


Pen 
sce 


C4 Ri 
oithe bul, 


Mh ‘} 1 
of Charlies a <0 


as mich 
and convenience o 


Meml 


necessary 


viCtInbocr Says, Ina 


behalf of the market cardeners tI 

did not intend to prevent the sale of fruits 
on the Lord’s day. He was sure that thi 
hon.Member, knowing that for six days th 
labouring classes were pent up in clos 
shops or manufactories, would not at 
tempt for a moment to withdraw them 
from the pure air of heaven and all inno 
cent amusements which were compatibl 
with the observance of the Lord’s day 
But it was fit for the Legislature to giv 
every opportunity to the maintenance of a 
religious observance of the Sabbath among 
the people, so far as they could without in- 
terfering with that innocent recreation and 
comfort which the people were so justly en 
titled to; without endeavouring to attain 
that impracticable object, making the work- 
ing people religious by Act of Parliament 
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They were to look for the accomplishment i 
of so desirable an object, to the influence 
of the example of the higher classes—they 
must abstain from amusements which ar 
so commonly given on the Sabbath day— 
they must no longer see that flux of car 
riages crowding the Zoological urdens 
and the parks, before they put, Chan 
shame, an end to those of the lower 
classes, on the only opportunit 
they ever have of tasting those luxu 
which their superiors so fortunately 
joyed. It was on these grounds 
from a view of supporting the Bull 
present shape, but from a wish to 
what amelioration it might produce, th 
he should vote for the second reading; 
with the full determination, that if, in th 
Committee, all its objections were not re- 
moved, and if it still continued to inter- 
fere with the enjoyments 
the Sabbath, he “should 
fully at liberty to throw 
any subse juen t period 

Mr. Po wife only 
reasonable concurrence 
of the land and the manners ¢ 
He was aware that religious 








could obtain the exercise of 

but it was the object of hi 

a decent observ ince of 

places. On the second 

Bill of last Session he had received a | 

from the worthy Archdeacon 1)’ dyley, of 
Lambeth, stating 

trade carried on in 

day than on any other da 

that the House would no 

taining such a state of 

gard to the argument u 

vas Open shop, he presumed 

be interpreted by the law accor 

quo animo. It would not be 

an open = because there was an open | 
shutter, or an open door for the fa nily to | 
sicunelcant but according to whether 

or no there was trading carrik “dl on. Tol} 
prove the liberal way in which the law} 
was generally construed, he need r | 
State, that by the Act 

places were excepted that wer open 

the sale of meats, and a ok-shops 
victualling houses ; and the sal of milk 
permitted before the hour of nin 

morning and after four in the af 

But to show the large ee he law 
allowed," it was decide d by the Court of | stro 
King’s Bench that a baker’s shop, open for | measure h 
the cooking of dinners, should be looker 1 | he was s 
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effectual attempt to deal by legislation with 
a subject, which, from its very nature, 
defied legislation. He wished that all 
statutes respecting the regulation of the 
Sabbath were blotted out of the Statute 
Book, and that the preservation of the 
sanctity of that day was left entirely to the 
conscientious feeling of the people. As 
the exceptions tothe Bill before the House 
were so numerous as to completely destroy 
the principle of the measures, and as it 
consequently was without any principle at 
all, he felt it to be his duty to oppose its 
further progress. 

Mr. George F. Young said, the oppo- 
sition to the Bill was of the most per- 
nicious character. He could scarcely re- 
frain from perceiving that those who op- 
posed it seemed determined to break 
down all distinction between the Sabbath 
and the week day. He trusted that the 
House would never consent to such an 
encroachment, for if they did the poor 
man alone would be injured by it. At 
present the labourer worked six days in 
the week, and rested on the seventh. The 
object of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury went to affirm that regulation 
and enforce it. If the principle which the 
opposers of the measure advocated, the 
entire freedom of Sunday trading, were 
once admitted by the Legislature, the 
poor man would be compelled to work the 
remaining day, the Sabbath, and he would 
get no additional wages. ‘That something 
was necessary to be done for the suppres- 
sion of the evil of extravagant Sunday 
trading the number of petitions which had 
been presented to the House sufticiently 
proved. He was, he confessed, much as- 
tonished to see hon. Members, in opposi- 
tion to the measure, who, on all occasions 
took so much credit to themselves for 
liberality of sentiment and respect for the 
petitions of the people attend so little to 
either in respect to the Bill before the 
House. Believing the Bill before the 
House to be one calculated to effect the 
object in view, he should give it his 
support. 

Mr. Ewart was convinced, that the Bill 
would have no effect whatever in promot- 
ing the better observance of the Sabbath. 
As far as he could judge of the temper of 
the House, and the inclination of the 
country, he never knew an opposition to 
any measure to be so extended, so uniform, 
so temperate, and at the same time so de- 
termined, The measure was radically de- 





fective, for it gave exclusive privilege to a 
certain class, while it took away privilege 
from another. It was consequently most 
unfair. It proposed to enforce the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and yet it left 
servants, and others of that condition, 
under the control of their masters, and 
compellable to work. Thus, while its os- 
tensible object was the preservation of the 
sanctity of the Sunday, it in reality coun- 
tenanced its desecration. To be consistent 
with its purpose and its title, it should 
have gone farther, or not gone so far. Ile 
should therefore oppose it. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn had, on mor 
than one occasion, given his support to 
measures which had for their object the 
preservation of the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath, so that he thought he needed do no 
more than repeat his conviction, that some 
additional means of effecting that desira- 
ble object to those already in existence 
were required. He had not, however, 
supported some Bills which purported to 
have the same gencral object in view as 
the present measure, because he believed 
they went beyond those limits where legis- 
lative interference should stop short. ‘The 
Bill of the hon. Member for Shaftesbury 
was not open to this objection ; it went to 
the exact limits which it ought to stop at, 
and went no further. It prevented only 
the obvious and publicly offensive dese- 
crations of the Sabbath, and did not in 
terfere with those harmless enjoyments of 
the poorer classes which were embraced 
by the other measures to which he had al- 
luded. He (Mr. Goulburn) — therefore 
thought the hon. Member had acted a wise 
part in limiting its provisions to those 
bounds, and exempting it by that means 
from the just exception to former measures 
—measures, he would say, brought for- 
ward in the best spirit, but with an erro- 
neous view of the subject on which they 
sought to interfere. The hon. Member for 
Liverpool had said, that the Bill took 
away the privilege of a certain class, and 
instanced servants in support of his argu- 
ment that Sunday trading should not be 
interfered with. But the argument of the 
hon. Member, to be of avail, should be 
extended farther ; and, if it were extended 
farther on the principle sought to be estab- 
lished, the theatres might be opened on 
the Sabbath. [Mr. Ewart: There was a 
special Act against opening the theatres 
on Sundays.] He admitted that, but he 
also begged to remind the hon. Member, 
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that there existed a special Act against all 
desecration of the Sabbath. ‘That Act, 
however, was found so foreign to the pre- 
sent state of society in this empire, that 
it was permitted to remain obsolete. Ano- 
ther hon. Member had said, that he should 
rather the observance of the Sabbath was 
left to the feelings of the people, than to 
the interference of the Legislature. Ile 
did not desire to compel the consciences 
of others, but the abuse was one which 
called for redress. It should be borne in 
mind, also, that the continuance of the 
desecration of the Sabbath hurt the feel- 
ings and offended the consciences of the 
religiously-disposed portion of the com- 
munity; and he thought the House had a 
distinct right to attend to their feelings, 
as much as to those of any other class. 
Besides the evils which he had enumerated, 
the desecration of the Sabbath led to 
others of a more serious description. It 
fostered and encouraged vice in youth, and 
gave rise to many of those great crimes 
which the records of our courts furnished 
us with daily. The House should pay 
attention to trade, and consult its interests, 
it was true; but they should also att ad 
to the conscientious feelings of religious 
people, and the bad examples which laxity 
of discipline on this day was likely to have 
upon the morals of the younger portion of 
the community. With respect to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, he could say for 
himself that he entertained no austere 
feelings or impracticable opinions. He 
would not wish to debar the poor man 
from those innocent recreations on that 
day, which did not desecrate its sanctity, 
while they invigorated his frame a 


Author of all being—the source of all 
happiness. The subject was one on which 
he (Mr. Goulburn) could enlarge at con- 
siderable length, but he would not trespass 
on the attention of the House further, He 
hoped due regard would be had to the 
feelings of the people and the interests of 
religion, which could be shown no better 
than by suffering the Bill to be reada 
second time. 

Mr. Clay said, that the opponents of the 
Bill took their stand on the fact, that 
Sunday trading was not so great in amount 
as to require legislation to prevent it. A 
great deal had been said about not offend- 
ing the consciences of religious people. 
Other people had consciences as well as 
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religious people, and if the one were pro- 
tected, he did not see why the other should 
not be equally so. Why did not hon. 
Gentlemen who supported that Bill, go to 
the extent of the Puritans in the time of 
Cromwell? If the argument was good in 
the one instance, it was good in all. They 
ought to enforce the observance of the 
Sabbath with the utmost strictness, or not 
at all. The extent to which the restric- 
tion went was scarcely exaggerated in the 
following Drunken 
Journal: 

Veni Banbury. Oh 

Ubi vidi Puritanu 

Felem facientem furem 

Quia Sabbatho stravit murem. 


lines in Barnaby’s 


! prof inum : 


But what was the consequence of this 
excessive strictness? Why, such a reac- 
tion took pl .ce in consequence, that in the 
reign of Charles2nd, the Sabbath was no 
better observed than it was in the present 
day in France. It was to enable the arti- 
zan to enjoy the luxury of his Sunday 
dinver, that Sabbath labour was now re- 
quired; and the would be 
on 


same the case, 
if there were no restrictions Sunday. 
Therefore the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tynemouth fell to the ground as 
to the labourer and artizan being compel- 
led to work on that day, as well as the 
Other six. As far (Mr. Clay’s) ob- 
servation of the metropolis went, he would 
fearlessly that in ninety-nime cases 
out of one hundred, Sunday trading was 
limited to procuring enjoyment the 
artizan, the labourer, and, generally, the 
workineclasses. Under these circumstances 


as his 


say, 


for 


ihe — oppose the second reading of 


the Bi 

Mr. ae said, that the Bill 
founded on the report of a Select Com- 
House, who had examined 
evidence, and taken every pains to procure 
information on the subject. [f the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had read 
the report and the evidence given before 
the Committee he could not have stated 
that Sunday trading was not too great. 
Any hon. Member, however, who wished 
to take the evidence of his own senses on 
the subject, needed only go through various 
parts of London on a Sunday morning, 
Tooley-street, Lambeth, and St. Giles’s, 
and he would soon be convinced of the 
incorrectness of the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement. It would, he was aware, be 
urged against the suppression of Sunday 
trading, that the artizan and labourer were 


was 


? 
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not paid their wages till late on Saturday 
night; but all practical men were agreed 
that that was the effect and not the cause 
of it. Most of the witnesses examined 
before the Committee said, ‘ Suppress the 
Sunday markets, and you will compel the 
employers to pay their labourers and me- 
chanics on the Friday.” The complaints 
against it were not confined to the religious 
portion of the community; they came 
from the Sunday traders themselves, 
Butchers said that more than half their 
sales were made Sabbath; and 
other trades were equally busy, to their 
great annoyance in many cases, and per- 
seed inconvenience i roth ers, He shi oulc l 
support the Bill in its further progress. 
Colonel Evans said, that the 
passed in the present shape would have 
the effect of reducing many thousands to 
a state of beggary. It would also trench 
very deeply upon a certain portion of the 
trading property of the He 
much regretted the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury did not see fit to » thes« 
things into his consideration previous to 
coming forward with any legislative inter- 
ference on the subject of the Sabbath. 
As he wished ail information possible on 
the nature of the Bill he desired to know 
of the hon. Member, w! was con- 


on the 


me {ro} polis. 


hether it 
templated by it to prevent the sale of fruit, 
vegetables, fish, and all other perishable 
commodities left over Saturday night on 
the Sunday ? 

Sir A. Aqnew hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sh uftesbury would enter mto 
any compromise or rtain any sugges- 
Ss ib bath le- 
the effect would be 


not 
ent 
tion made > enemies of 
gislation. 

an Impai ing of the 
haps its destruction, Tle 


utility of the Bill, per- 
(Sir A. Agnew) 


was happy to find a growing number of 


hon. Members in the House disposed to 
respect the petitions of the religious por- 
tion of the community, and interfere to 
prevent the desecration of the Lord’s-day. 
The Bill should have his best support. 
Mr. Hume was disposed to vote for the 
second reading of the Bill until he had 
heard the observations of the hon. Baronet 
addressed to the hon. Member for Shaftes- 
bury. He wasvery unwilling to trust the 


measure in Committee to a man who could | 


advise another not to listen to any reason- 
able suggestion. Ile wished 
the hon. Member for Shaftesbury whether 
confectioners’ shops, or those traders who 
travelled from place to place in steam- 
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boats on a Sunday, to provide refresh- 
ments for the passengers, would be inte: 
fered with by his Bill ? 

Mr. Poulter replied that confectioners 
shops fell under the equitable construction 
given to the Act of Charles 2nd by th 
Court of King’s Bench; and the Bill had 
no reference whatever to what was done 
on board steam-boats. 

The House divided on the original Ques 
tion that the Bill be read a second tim 
—Ayes 121; Noes 45; Majority 76. 

Bill read a second time. 

List of the Ayes. 
poi Sir A. : Hindle Ys e 
Ashley, Lord Hogg, - J As 
ferme, Sir a, Hutt, 
Alsager, Captain ree D. W 
Archdall, M Hardy, Ue 
Bateson, Sir kh. Johnstone, Sir J 
Balfour, J. Johnston, A. 
Buller, C Johnson, I. 
Broeklehurst, J Irton, S. 
Berkeley 1 
Bulwer, HH. 
Bonham, I’, 
Barnard, E 


L. 
o snnox, Lord i 
: ACTION, Lord A 


Baines, E. Lister, C, 
Brotherton, J saw, m.G 
Bagshaw, J. Lowther, J. 
Bewes, T Lopez, Sir R 
Bailey J. Tuineoln, 
Bruen, F. Lemon, 
Brownrig s Lucas, KI. 
Barn by, J L 
Baring, T. Mandeville, 
Cayley, ke Miles, W. 
te in, A Maxwe ll, A 
; 2 Sl G Morpeth, Viscoun 

sir G, Mullins, PF. W. 

. M’ Taggart, J 

( wh, Viseo Nicholl, J. 
Chatt no ) | hen , General 
Dundas, Rt. A. Parry, Colonel 
Dalbiac 9 Pr ( ase, J 
Duffield, T. Pryme, G, 
Dare, R. W. 1 Pusey 
Dobbin, L. Pemberton, T. 
Etwall, R. Praed W. M 
Eastnor, Viscount Pringle, A. 
Egerton, Lord F. Perceval, Col. 
Finch 4» G Price, Sir G. 
Fremantle, Sir T, F. Rolfe, R. M. 
Forbes, W. Rickford, W. 
CS, Rae, Sir W. 
Fergusson, C Lord J 
Forester, Hon. G. Richards, le 
Goulburn, Hon, I, Ross, C. 
Goring, II. D. Kundle, J. 
Gully, J. Kyle, J. 
Grey, Sir J Scott, Sir E. 
Hay, Sir J. Stewart, Sir M. § 
IJope, Llon. ‘3 She -p pard, T. 
Hanmer, Sir J, Strickland, Sir G. 
Hall, B Somerset, Lord E, 


Lord, 
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Lord 
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Somerset, Lord G. 
Sharpe, General 
Tooke, W. 
Thomas, ( olonel 
Trench, Colonel 
Twiss, L. 

Vere, Sir C, 

Verner, Col. Pe 

Verney, Sir I. 

List of the Noes. 

Vo Marsland, H 
O’Brian, C. 
©’Connell, J. 
O’Connor, Don 

() Loghlen, Mr. 

Oswald, it. A 

Phillips, M. 

Potter, R. 

Power, P. 

Powers, J. 

Roche, W 


Sharpe. Ge 


Registration of Voters. 


Walker, R. 
Wallace, R 
Whalley, SirS. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Young, G. I’. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS 
ulter, J, 
Fremantle, Sir T. 


Aglionby, H 
Attwood, sl ys 
Barry, G.S 
Bish, T. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Brady, D. C. 
Bridgeman, ff. 
Butler, Hon. Col. 
Clay, W. 
Crawford, W. 8. 
Jennistoun, Alex. 
Dobbin, L. 
Dunlop, C. Van 
Fielden, J, TI 
Finn, F. 
Fitzsimon, N 
ort, J. 
Ilawes, B. Warbi 
Hawkins, J. tf. White, S. 
ITeathcote, t William 
Hector, C. J. 

Ijume, Joseph 

M‘Cleod, R. 

Mangles, J. 
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REGISTRATION OF VoTERs.] Lord 
John Russell moved t 
the Registration of 

Mr. Warburton 
mous expense att 
the registers before Commit 
that Bull, if it 
would have the powet 
should oppose that Clause of the Bill. 

Lord John Russell woul not press the 
Clause to which the hon. Member for 
were against him. 

Mr. H, Bulwer thought there were some 
regulations in the present measure more 
unfair than in the former. 

Mr. Bernal was decidedly opp: 
the Clause for opening up the lists before 
aC mmittee, but he admitted that the 
present was not the proper time for going 
into a discussion on the subject. 

Sir Henry Hardinge approved of 
Bill, and thought it a great improvement. 
He was in favour, too, of the clause which 
was censured, as he thought that the 
House could never give up its right to 
revise the decisions of the registering 
barristers, 
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reference to 
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W. Ord h id no objection to a 
a ¢ 
ypeal against decisions b 


ymmittee as a Court ot 


| y the revising 
barrister, but he had a strong objection to 
sending original cases for their 


Mr. Praed 
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VECAUSEC 


judgment. 
could not understand why, 


‘ . 
voters had peen put to one ex- 


pense in obtaining a decision on thei 
claims, they should be ex} 
th expense doubled. 

Mr. Grote 


the object of creatine revising b 


to have 

— . , 
said, that 1i he understood 
irristers, it 
was 


to settle disputed votes ch aply and 


expeditiously on the spot; but the coun- 
try would be deprived of that great benefit 
if a Committee of that House were allowed 
to have an original jurisdiction on the sub. 
ject. This would have the effect of giving 
a certain victory to the rich at the expens¢ 
of the poor. 


number ol 


; would greatly accumu- 
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Kingdom, the expense of 
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sufficient parliamentary investigation. It 
was perfectly clear, from the evidence 
taken before that Committee, that not a 
year passed without the loss of many 
lives, and the sacrifice of considerable 
property, for want of adequate light- 
houses on the coasts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The evidence also proved the 
existence of the greatest abuses in the 
management of the existing light-houses; 
and it appeared that, in England, those 
abuses prevailed in a tenfold degree as 
compared with the abuses in Scotland or 
Ireland. The greater part of the light- 
houses were placed, by charter, from the 
Crown, under the management of the 
Trinity-house; but many of them were 
the property of private individuals; and 
the latter constituted one system of jobbing 
and plunder. He would read some ex- 
tracts from the Report to show the number 
of public and private light-houses, and 
their comparative charge on the public; 
but, before he gave the particulars, he 
would remark, that it was surprising that 
while the shipping interests in the country 
were complaining of the distress which 
they stated they suffered from the compe- 
tition with foreign ships, no steps should 


Light Houses. 


have been taken by the Government of 


the country to relieve them from the ex- 
actions to which they were so long exposed 
by the tolls collected from those light- 
houses. The hon. Gentleman then read 
the following summary of light-houses in 
the United Kingdom :— 

No. 1.—LENa@uanp. 


Trinity-honse eeeeeseees 
Under management of do.. 
On lease from do. cece 
Private 


- CrowN.ecee 


hands | Patent, Act of Parliament 


Local, or Habour do... 


No. 2.—-SCOTLAND. 
Northern Light 2.2... 
Local, or Harbour do. .. 


No. 3.—~-IRELAND. 
Ballast Board...... 
Ditto Harbour eereseer 
Ditto do. without revenue 
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Public 
Light- 
houses. 
No. 1.—England.. 57 18 dt 


Floating. Local. Total, 


126 


2—Scotland.. 25 0 53 
40 


3.—TIreland .. 23 3 14 


Total of each.. 105 219 


The whole north-west coast of Scotland 
was in such a state, for want of light- 
houses, that it was not surprising that so 
many shipwrecks occurred upon it. If 
could say, also, that on the west coast of 
England, there was a great annual loss of 
vessels and lives from a want of lights. The 
next question was, as to supporting these 
lights. Now, it appeared, that the fifty-five 
public land-lights were kept up at an ex- 
penseto our shipping of 83,000/,a-year; the 
expense of collecting cost 6,600/., and the 
maintenance, 35,500/., leaving a surplus 
of 4,885/. in the hands of the Trinity 
House. What was the ground of charging 
this large surplus on our shipping? ‘This 
was no doubt an extravagant demand, 
but what was it compared to the charge 
for the private light-houses ? The cost to 
the shipping for fourteen private light- 
houses, was 79,6761, a-year. ‘The expens: 
of collection was 10,0002 a year, an 
immense sum for that amount, and what 
did the House think was the charge for 
maintenance? The sum was 9,100/.; so 
that deducting the charge for maintenance 
of 9,1002., there was taken from 
the pockets of the shipping interest the 
sum of 70,0002, a-year for no advantag: 
whatever tothem, but to enrich individuals. 
But even allowing for the enormous and 
extravagant charge of collection, the public 
paid 60,000/, a-year, which went into th 
pockets of private individuals, and foi 
what ?—for the trouble of laying out 
9,100/. for the maintenance of those 
lights. Was this to be borne? But was 
it not more intolerable, when it was known 
that with ali this enormous outlay, our 
coasts were notoriously defective in light- 
houses? In Scotland, the nett surplus 
after deducting the expenses of mainte 
nance and collection, was 20,0512, but 
this surplus was not wasted, but was ap 
plied to the erection of new light-houses, 
and other harbour improvements in that 
country. In Ireland, though the expense 
of maintenance was 18,805/., there was 
still a nett surplus of 21,5952., which was 
also applied to the same purposes as in 
Scotland. But if the surplus receipts in 
Ireland and Scotland were not improperly 
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disposed of, was that the case with those 
of England? He answered no. The 
Trinity House had already an accumulated 
fund of upwards of 150,0002., and were still 
in the receipt of a surplus annual revenue 
of 32,000/. and upwards. ‘That surplus 
amount, it was true, they expended 
annually in pensions to sailors, masters’ 
mates, and their widows. With that Ad- 
ministration he was not inclined to find 
fault, but his objection was, that altera- 
tions which had been recommended by 
two Committees which had been appointed 
by the House, had not been effected. 
Besides the light-houses under the contro! 
of the Trinity Houses, there were fourteen 
lights held by private individuals. 
these there were three classes—first, three 
lights, which levied annually about 
23,0002., while the cost of maintenance 
was only about 2,700/.; by the second 
class, consisting of seven light-houses, 
24,8002. was levied, though their expense 
of maintenance was only about 2,7001. ; 

and by the third class, comprising Sorat 
light- houses, a sum exce eeding 31,000/. 
annually was levied, the charge of main- 
taining which four light-houses did not 
exceed 3,216/.; thus showing that 
79,3761. was levied for these fourteen 
lights from the public, while the expenses 
for their maintenance was only about 
9,0002. He was sure that it was only 
necessary for him to mention this fact to 
induce the House to concur with him in 
the opinion, that this state of things ought 
not longer to be allowed to exist. He 
contended, however, further, that the 
Trinity House should never have been per- 
mitted at any period to lease out their 
powers, because by doing so they had lost 
their control, and while they had made 
considerable reductions in the charges for 
their lights, the public were saddled with 
the higher scale of charge by individual 
leaseholders. It was but right, however, 
to state the aggregate amount of the 
receipts and expenditure of some of the 
light-houses so leased. He had already 
stated, they comprised three classes; he 
would take one of the second class com- 
prising seven light-houses, held by indi- 
viduals under leases under the Crown for 
a period of years. In Harwich, for in- 
stance, leased to General Rebow, the 
gross receipts for the year 1834 were 
9 ,2701., the expenses of collection 1,196/., 

and the maintenance 420/., leaving a nett 
surplus of 7,654/,, of which 4,5947. was 


> 
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paid to the Crown, and 3,0602. to the 
lessee. It was worthy of remark, that 
though his Majesty had been advised to 
renew these leases in 1817, their renewal 
was in direct defiance of Committees of 
the House, and of the opinions deliberately 
given by the then Law Officers of the 
Crown. Next came the of the Dun- 
geness light-house, the lease of which 
had also been renewed to Mr. Thomas 
William Coke, contrary to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of that House, 
and after a pledge from the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson and the prese nt Secretary-at- War, 
then a Minister of the Crown, to give the 
subject a proper consideration ; > yet not- 
withstanding this, and further in contra- 
vention of the ‘Treasury correspondence 
annexed to the Report, from which it ap- 
peared that the lease was not to be re- 
newed, it was renewed in 1827 or 1828, 
upon a letter directing such a course, 
epic however, to the receipts, &c., 

of the Dunge ness light-house, it appec ared 
that even on a reduced scale. the amount 
levied in 1832 was 5,484/., the collection 
of which cost 720/., and the expense of 
maintaining it was 628/., leaving a nett 
surplus of 4,136/., which was divided in 
the proportions of 2,068. to the Crown, 
and 2,068/. to the lessee, Mr. Coke. In 
the case of Wintertonness, leased to Lord 
Braybrooke, the receipts levied, had at 
the same pe riod been 9,545/., though the 
expenses of collection were only 1,1532., 

and of maintenance, 8641., so there was a 
nett surplus of 7,527/,, and which surplus 
was divided thus—3,763/. to the Crown, 
and the same amount to the noble lessee. 
He would not trouble the House with the 
details of the smaller light-houses of this 
same class, suffice it to say, that the 
receipts of these seven light-houses in one 
year amounted to 24,8621, from which 
deducting 2,072Z. for the expense of main- 
tenance,and 3,139/.for collection,anett sur- 
plus remained of about 19,650J., divided 
in the proportion of 10,4252. to the Crown, 
and 9,224/, to the lessees. Another class 
of light-houses were the three which had 
been leased to individuals by the Cor- 
poration of the Trinity House (leases which 
he contended that body had no power to 
errant). These cases were those of the 
Longships, the Smalls, and the Mumbles 
light-houses. The Smalls had since, how- 
ever, been very advantageously placed in 
the hands of Local Commissioners. But 
the Longships light-house had realized in 
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the gross in the year 1831 1832 7,393 
whilst the per centage on collection was 
only about 1,074/. and the expense of 
maintaining it about 1,100/., and thereby 
leaving to the leasehold proprietor Mr. 
Smith) a surplus of 5,036, ‘The receipts 
of the other licht- bowse were 16,2651., 
for which the charge for collecting, was 

3591., and the expense of maintaining 
them, about 2,471/., so that in ~ case 
a surpht is sum of upwards of 11,4004. 

vent into the hands of the vols and 
on the whole the House would see that 
out of 23,6782. levied, no less a sum 
went to the lessees than 16,4962. He 
would next refer to the four light-houses 
granted by patents and sanctione d by Acts 
of Parliament, to individuals who now 
have the management of the lights, and 
receive the light duties for them. He 
would read to the House the return which 
had been laid before the Committee. 
The hon. Member accordingly read the 
following statement :— 
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It appeared then by this Return, that 
31,1361. was collected from the shipping of 
the country to give an income of upwards 
of 24,0007. to four individuals. On the 
sg it appeared that the amount re- 
ceived for England alone, was, in round 
numbers, 162,000/., of which 101,000/. 
was not required to maintain the lights. 
If he took the whole account of the ex- 
penses of the United Kingdom for light- 
houses, it stood thus in round numbers :— 
The amount collected, 242,000/,, and de- 
ducting the costs of maintenance and 
collection, about 99,000/., a surplus re- 
mained of 143,794/. It then could not 
be denied that this was a great waste of 
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the public resources, and there existed just 
;| crounds of complaint. If there were any 
responsibility in the Ministers, he should 
say, they ought to be impeached for this 
wasteful expenditure of the public money 
What, however, had been the state of th 
case with respect to the Wintertonnes 
licht-house 2 When the was r 

newed, it was so in the face of the recom 
mendation of that House, a renewal which 
he (Mr. Hume) contended, was littl 
short of high treason. The lease was, 
however, so renewed, and in nine years 
up to the Ist of Dece mber, 1831, the gros 
collection amounted to 124,: 
which, on the average, Lord Braybrook 
received 1,000/7. monthly. In spite of thi 
recommendations of two Committees o! 
the House, and in defiance of the opin 

ions of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
that on their interpretation there was no 
power in the Crown to grant by any 
means to an individual the right of levying 
duties from his fellow-subjects—an opin 

ion which had been since corroborated by 
numerous lawyers, the lease to Lord Bray- 
brooke, was on the Ist of June, 1828, re- 
newed for twenty-one years. If ever there 
was a case calling for the impeachment of 
the Ministry, this was such a case. Sinc« 
these renewals, 96,8431. had been paid to 
the Crown, or, in other words, to thie 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
while 78,9412. had been distributed 
amongst three leaseholders. Now, whilst 
the Legislature was labouring to reduce 
trifling amounts of expenditure, by reduc- 
tions of the number of workmen inthedock 

yards, how was it possible to justify such a 
wasteful extravagance ? Those who advised 
this, had not acted faithfully to the King o1 
the country. They had betrayed both. 
And should the House of Commons hesi 
tate to consent before long to an amend- 
ment of the system, he should think that 
the commercial interests, so long suffering 
from distress and difliculties—sufterings 
endured with great patience—would not 
long submit to the plunder which the 
system entailed upon them. He thought 
the House ought at least to consent to an 
Address to the Crown to cancel 
leases, and to put an end toa system so 
unjustly brought about. The point, how 

ever, to which he was anxious particularly 
to call the attention of the House was, the 
recommendation of the Committee which 
had already reported to the House ; with 
many points embraced in that Report, he 
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the expenses of the light-houses of the idom, and the Committee f 


country, ought to be placed on the same 


footing as the Consular charges, and those | 


expenses ought to be defrayed as part of 
the public burthens, out of tl 


ic 


purse; and he was the more induced to 
that opinion, because his Majesty’s ships, |1 


deriving equal advantages from the light 


houses, as the commercial traders, were } 1 


The 


excluded from the charges. 


mittee appointed by the Tlouse, had ob- | T 


tained, through the intervention of the 
noble Lord, then at the head of the 
Foreign Department (Lord Palmerston), 
the ordinances of France, and the regul: 
tions of other countries; and with respect 
to the information contained in the appen- 
dix to the Report, he must say, that tlie 
example of France should be followed by 
levying a similar tonnage duty for 
maintenance of the light-houses. By suc 
a course, he believed that in this country 
all objects in this respect would be accom- 
plished for 40,000/., instead of 250,0001., 
as was now collected. ‘The expenditure 
might also be considerably lessened by 
an alteration in the mode of keeping the 
accounts, and in the manner of their col- 
lection. The House would be surprised 
to learn that in this country there were no 
less than 938 places of collection, which 
might easily be reduced to each port. He 
would read what the Committee said on 
this subject. To revert to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee, he would re. 
mind the House that they first recom- 
mended (and in it he concurred) that the 
light-houses of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, should be placed under the direc- 
tion of a Board resident in London, and 
should be regulated under one system. 
Another recommendation of the Commit- 
tee was, that all the Northern lights 
should be placed under the superinten- 
dence of the Trinity House. Now, in 
that recommendation, he, for one, did not 
agree. He thought that another Board 
might be established, independent of the 
Trinity House, which would conduct this 
department of the public service with 
greater efficacy. The Committee also 
“ame to another recommendation, which 
he had no doubt that the House would 
adopt, and that was, that the light-duties 
should be reduced to the lowest sum that 
was consistent with the due maintenance 
of those lights. Another recommendation 
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private “ The 
nount of light-dues collected for 
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ol individuals. 
thirty-three lig 

the year 1820, was 91,039/.; the charge 
for its collection, 10,8597.:; the expenses 
of maintaining these lights, repairs, &e. 
28,3002, leaving a net surplus of 51,8807. 
applicable to general purposes. In the 
year 1852, the sum collected for the same 
thirty-three lights was 64,3641. 
mission for collection was 4,99642., 


aigeyy 
the charge for 


; the com- 
and 
enance, 
31,7102. 
a re- 
yunt of 
or nearly and a re- 
duction of more than half the expense of 
collection. The gross collection of duties 
for fifty-five lights in 1832, was 83,0417; 
the charges of collection, 6,670/., and the 
expense of maintenance, 35,90 11. leaving 
a net surplus of 48,6671. for general pur 
poses 1e toll for fifty-five lights, 
is 7,9987. less in 1832, for fifty-five lights, 

in 1820, for thirty-three lig a 
reduction creditable to the Trinity Board, 
and beneficial to the shipping. 
levied in 1832, more than was requisite 
to maintain the lights, was 40,467/., sub- 
ject to the proportional share of the ex- 
penses of the office on Tower-hill, and 
the contingent amounting to 
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half to twenty per cent. In Scotland, ten 
per cent was allowed to all collectors, ex- 
cept 7/. 10s. at Leith; and in Ireland, by 
a Treasury order, the collectors of customs 
in Great Britain, retain five per cent., and 
the agent in London has two per cent. for 
receiving the money from the collectors. 
In recommending that all light-houses be- 
longing to private individuals, whether by 
lease or patent from the Crown, should be 
transferred without delay to the Central 
Board of Management in London; and 
that after due inquiry, the profits of each 
of the lights so belonging to private indi- 
viduals should be valued and paid for. Of 
the propriety of this recommendation he 
thought it impossible for any reasonable 
man to entertain a doubt. He was also 
decidedly of opinion that the 32,000/. al- 
lowed at present for pensions out of the 
revenue derived from light-house dues 
should be abolished, or at all events that 
they should be accounted for under a 
separate head, and paid out of a separate 
fund. But when he recollected that the 
24,0002, a-year hitherto deducted from 
seamen’s wages, were, by a Bill of last 
Session, taken from the hospital at Green- 
wich, and made available to the support of 
aged and decayed sailors in every port in 
the kingdom, he thought that the 32,0002. 
paid out of the light-house dues for pen- 
sions could no longer be required. He 
had but one other remark to make. He 
thought, in common with the hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Hutt), that the people of 
England should be freed from the expense 
of maintaining the Heligoland light-house. 
He hoped that he had now said enough to 
point out to the House the actual situation 
of the light-houses on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom; to make it acquainted 
with the different systems and the different 
boards under, and by which they were 
managed; and to convince it that that di- 
versity of system and of boards occasion- 
ed a great increase of trouble and expense, 
both to those who paid and to those who 
collected the light-dues. If the House 
thought the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee worthy of adoption, they would 
give him leave to bring in a Bill to carry 
those recommendations into effect, and to 
facilitate the consolidation of light-houses 
under one management. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
such a Bill. 

Lord Granville Somerset did not rise to 
oppose the motion, but he could not agree 
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to the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, that individuals had no legal 
right to levy dues for lights. Those light- 
houses were as much private property as 
any other species of property; and if they 
were to be taken out of the hands of the 
private individuals who now held them, 
suitable compensation ought to be made 
to them for the loss which they would 
sustain. He likewise maintained, that the 
hon.Member had no right to take 100,000/. 
from the land revenues of tiie Crown to 
buy up private lighthouses. Indeed, there 
would be no saving to the public in taking 


that amount out of the land revenues of 


the Crown, as it must be supplied from 
some other quarter. In point of fact, there 
would be no saving to the public in taking 
the expense out of the land revenues. 
With respect to the Heligoland light- 
house, he would only say that two-thirds 
of the expense of that light were not paid 
by the British public. The noble Lord 
defended the pensions allowed out of the 
fund derived from the dues imposed fo: 
the maintenance of lighthouses; but he 
would abstain, upon that occasion, from 
entering into the whole of the details 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. He had no objection to the 
introduction of a Bill founded upon the 
Report of the Committee, to provide for 
the better management of light-houses, 
but he confessed he should be sorry to se« 
any central board established entirely in- 
dependent of the Trinity House. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was favourable 
to the establishment of a central board for 
the management of all the lighthouses in 
the kingdom. The inhabitants of that 
part of Scotland with which he was con- 
nected, were not at all satisfied with the 
administration of the Board of Northern 
Lights. He believed that the gentlemen 
of whom that Board was composed were 
men of the highest honour; but, in point 
of fact, they were entirely ignorant of nau- 
tical affairs, and, in consequence, left the 
whole management of the lights to their 
engineer, who had often a personal interest 
in erecting them in places where they 
were not so much required as in others. 
The hon. Gentleman proceeded to com- 
plain of the want of proper lights in the 
Solway Frith, which, with the exception 
of the Red Sea, (and he would scarcely 
even make that an exception) was acknow- 
ledged to be the most dangerous naviga- 
tion in the world. He had for many years 
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endeavoured to induce the Board of North- 
ern Lights to establish a proper light in 
the Frith, but his exertions had hitherto 
been unsuccessful; and many shipwrecks, 
accompanied with great loss of life and 
property, had in consequence occurred al- 
most in sight of the town (Kirkcudbright) 
which he had the honour to represent. Ina 
maritime country like England, no expense 
should be spared in the erection of proper 
lights on every part of the coast. He 
thought that the whole of the light-house 
establishment should be a national estab- 
lishment, and that no dues should be im- 
pose «d upon vessels for the particular lights 
they might be compelled to pass. The 
esti ablishme nt should be national, the ex 

pense national. If the title of private in- 
dividuals to particular lights could be 
proved to be good, they ought undoubtedly 
to rece ive compensation ; but if their titles 
were not good, they should no longer be 
allowed to continue so great an abuse. 

Colonel Parry concurred in the opinions 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Kirkcudbright. The ques- 
tion ought not to be one of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, but one of which the 
object was national. He complained that 
there was much loss of property on the 
coast of North Wales. He could mention 
a circumstance which strongly marked the 
necessity of some improvement in the 
system regarding lighthouses. Within the 
last week a vessel of the value of 12,0002. 
including the cargo, belonging to Sir John 
Tobin, went to the bottom, and was en- 
tirely lost, on the coast of North Wales, 
in consequence of the want of proper 
lights on that part of the coast. He 
trusted, however, that whatever alterations 
might be made by the proposed measure, 
the poor and industrious mariner, who had 
led a life of fatigue in the service, might 
not be injured, 

Mr. Aaron Chapman would not antici- 
pate any objections to the Bill intended 
to be brought in by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. Tor his part, he could have 
no feelings of regret at anything said by 
the hon. Me mber for Middlesex about the 
Trinity House, when he saw, that it was 


recommended that all the light-houses of 


England, Scotland and Ireland, should be 
put under the management of that Board. 
It was not correct to state, that the amount 
of expenses of collecting was so large as 
20 percent. If the hon. Member looked 

the seale of collection, he would find 
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that the poor collectors at the seaports 
cot only 4S: Qc. per cent. As for the Bill 
moved for, he would give no opinion on it. 
But he beceed to premise, that, whatever 
the House did, due regard should be had 
not to diminish the pension fund. ‘The 
amount of that fund at the disposal of the 
Trinity Hlouse was considerably less tha 

the calculation of the hon. Member. Tl 

right to that fund was laid down as cl 

as noonday by the Lord Chancellor, by 
Sir Fletcher ‘Norton, and several othe 
eminent lawyers, and not one jot of those 
pensions could be withdrawn from the 


persons to whom they were given. He 


did not envy the feelin og of those Members 
> pe hs sions allowed 
to old sailors, their eT and children. 
The money was 1 ised by the prerogative 
of the Crown, and by the willing consent 
of those who paid it. 
memorial, had been received from any part 
of the country, calling for a reduction of 
the rates that went to those pensioners, 
Out of the number of pensioners now re- 
ceiving allowances, when one dropped off, 
there were 3,000 ready to apply for the 
vacancy. 

Mr. Ewart was sorry to hear the noble 
Lord at the head of the Woods and Fo- 
rests, resort to such a justification of the 
charges —_ “d upon the public by the 
owners O I privé ate licht- houses, as that of 
their havine made a considerable reduc- 
tion in the charges originally exacted. 
He did not conceive that the gratitude of 
the public should be measured by the r 
duction of a charge which was originally 
unwarranted, and still remained extrava- 
gant. With respect to the measure now 
pi oposed to ba. introduced, he thought 
that the interests not only of th hant 
but of “she consumer, would b greatly 
benetited by it. 

Mr. Shaw said, that in that stage of the 
proceedings he should trouble the House 
but very shortly. He must, however, say 
a word on the part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s (Mr. Hume’s) statement, which re- 
lated to Treland, and that was of com 
plaint against the hon. Gentlem for, 
as had just been observed by the hon. 
Member(Mr.Chapman) who had addressed 
the House, that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Hume) had summed up his censure of the 
Trinity Board by recommending the en 
tire management of the light-houses of the 
United Kinodom to be centered in that 
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the noble Lord did not explain why the 
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the rep ated recommendations of tl 
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the business, in bringing it under one uni 
form system. He so much approved ol 
centralisation in the departments of Go 
vernment, that he should like to see if 
more extensively adopted than it would 
be, if merely confined to the one now un 
der the consideration of House; but 
as an Irish representative, he could not 
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the good conduct of the Engl 
for in that instance [Ireland hap 
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the Member for Middlesex, proposed, by 
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been applied to the 30] 
and aged and afilicted persons belonging 
to the British service; but if he had p idl 
sufficient attention to the words of hi 
hon. Friend, it would be found, that so 
far from diminishing, 


crease, the funds applic able tor t 


yport of orpha 


hose pur- 
poses; he proposed merely that that fund 
should be more extensively applicable than 
it was at present. 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn denied, that 
there was a shadow of foundation for the 
charge of any peculation, or the appro- 
priation of the light-houses’ funds to 


favour persons professing certain political 
opinions. The right hon. Gentleman 
briefly adverted to the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the Government in making 
the arraneements with the lessees of the 


lirht-houses ; but he defi rred entering 


more fully into the subject until the in- | 

tended Bill should be introduced. 
DOS¢ d | 
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Mr. Murray approved of the pro 
measure, and earnestly trusted to si 


Bill of the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
from many of its present incumbrances. 
He thoueht the labour and care of th 


hon. Member deserved the approbation of | 


the House and the country. 


Mr. Fitzsimon 


could not rive 


In particular, as well as to his country in 
general. He fully concurred in the well- 
merited eulogium passed by the hon. 
Member who had preceded him, on the 
vast labour and watchful car 
hon. Friend, the Member for Middlesex, 
bestowed upon this, iS ou 


‘5.9 oa 
which his 


pon il] other 
subjects connected with the welfare of 


these kinodoms —avreeing with that hon 
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The Lord Advocate would have no ob- 
jection to see the whole light-house sys- 
tem of the United oer placed under 
the Board of Admiralty, but he did object 
to having itunder the controbet the Trinity 
It should be recollected how the 
Trinity Board was constituted. It was 
formed by about twenty-two masters of 
ships, and from it the officers of the King’s 
service were altogether excluded. In 
short, it was a self-constituted body, and 
he therefore, on the part of the people of 
Scotland, must say that it would be most 
imprude nt to pla e such enormous sums 
of money in the power of any mere ly self- 
elected body, who would be likely to ap- 
ply three-fourths of them in the way of 
pensions. Ile did on think that the 
lights already under the superintendance 
of the Board were so well attended to as 
to justify such a measure, but although he 
had m: ny other objections to it he would 
not at that hour detain the House by 
entering into them. 

Mr. Pease said, that while he admitted 
the high character and honour of the 
Trinity Board, he considered some alter- 
ation was necessary, Its constitution being 

of too restricted a character. He hoped 
that in any settlement of this que stion the 
expenses which had been incurred by the 
builders of private light-houses woul: 1 not 
be forgotten. 

Mr. Ingham expresst d his 
opinion that the great mass of people in 
the north of England, who were in- 
terested in the question, were perfectly 
satisfied with the management of the 
Trinity Board. The whole amount re- 
ceived for lights was 83,000/., of this 
sum only 23.0002. was expended in pen- 
sions, which afforded support to no Jess 
than 8,000 people. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Board. 


decided 


Se ded el 


IIOUSE O LORDS; 
Thursday, Mar... 26, 1835. 
MrnurteEs.} Petitions presented. By the Marque sof Burr, 


and Earls Rosstyn and Roserery, from several Places, 


for further Accommodation in Scotch Churche 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
March 26, 1835. 


On the Motion of 


Thursday, 
Minetes.] Bill. Read a second time. 
Mr. Pragp, British Territories (India). 
Canterbury Exvecrion.|] Mr. Strat- 
ford Dugdale presented a Report from 
appointed to try the merits 


the Committee 
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of the late Canterbury Election, to the 
effect —“* That Frederick Villiers, Esq., 
and the Electors of Canterbury be at li- 
berty to que stion the validity of the return 
‘ity of Canterbury, within the next 
fourteen days, if they think fit.. 

Mr. Charles Buller wished, briefly, to 
direct the attention of the lian to the 
Report. The circumstances under which 

had been agreed to were these :—In 
the opening of the proceeding before the 
Committee, Mr. Harrison, as counsel foi 
the petitioner, — ‘d not to go into his 
whole but begged the Committee 
first to examine one point, viz: Whether 
the returning officer had not partially and 
im prope rly exercised his discretion by r 
jecting certain yotes that were upon th 
reviste r, and ought to have been received, 
thereby giving Mr. Villiers a colourabl 
majority. ‘The consequence of establish 
ing this point, as the learned Counsel 
stated, would be, that the petitioner would 
be placed in the situation of the sittin: 
Member, and the sitting Member should 
be allowed to petition if he thought fit. 
The Committee acquiesced in this course, 
and after ente ring upon the 1 inquiry speci- 
fied, decided that Mr. Lushington had a 
leg al majority of votes; that he ought to 
be returned, and that Mr. Villiers ought, 
if he thought it expedient, to be permitted 
to petition against that return. This was 
an exercise of discretion on the part ol 
the Committee that in his (Mr. C,. Buller’s) 
opinion, ought not to be supported but on 
very substantial grounds. The House 
would at once perceive the hardship upon 


case, 


Mr. Villiers; he had brought a number of 


witnesses to London, expecting that the 
case would be proceeded with i in the usua 

way, and now found that he must main 
tain them at a heavy expense during tli 
fourteen days allowed him to petition, « 
relinquish his right altogether. 

Mr. Goulburn interposed: He was not 
aware whether the hon. Member contem 
plated any motion, but certainly the Com 
mittee sworn to try the merits of the peti 
tion, had a perfect right to adopt that 
decision if they thought it justified by the 
facts of the ease. 

Mr. Charles Buller said,that there was a 
question before the House, and that he 
should conclude with an Amendment. 

Mr. Stratford Dugdale remarked, that 
Counsel on both sides had been perfectly 
aware of the course contemplated and 
taken by the Committee 
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Mr. Charles Buller said, that the 
Counsel for the petitioner were not aware 
of it until it was adopted, and then ob- 
jected to it. The effect of the decision 
was of some interest to the House ; serving 
on an clection Committee was no very 
agreeable task, and by the resolution this 
( ‘committee had shifted the 
its own shoulders to that of another Com- 
mittee to be appointed upon the petition 
of Mr. Villiers. He was aware that there 
were precedents ap par ntly justifying the 
proceeding, and had they been im point 
he, perhaps, should not have objected to 
this result. 

Mr. Williams Wynn spoke to order: 
The House had no power in this mode to 
re-consider the decision of an Election 
Committee.—He would not enter into the 
question whether the Report was right o1 
wrong, because the House had no au- 
thority of the kind. 

The Speaker agre d with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wynn), that Ms Hous 
had no power to re-consider the determi 


burden from 


nation of the Committee, but there was a 
Motion before the House, he could not 
say whether the hon. Member j 
meant to bring auy question before the 
House. 

Mr. Charles 
strictly to the question. An instance of 
the kind did not oceur once in twenty 
years, so that the precedents were fi W. 
One of these, upon which the Committe 
had relied, was the Middlesex ease : there 
Sir Francis Burdett had a majority over 
Mr. Mainwaring on the fifteen days’ poll ; 
but the returning officer thoueht p per to 
keep the poll open for a sixter nth d LY, 
and at the close of the sixteenth day Mr. 
Mainwaring had the majority. The Com 
mittee had decided, that as it was clearly 
illezal in the returning oflicer to keep the 
poll open for sixteen days, Sir Francis 
Burdett ought to have been returned ; and 
they, therefore, made Mr. Mainwaring the 
petitioner. In the Carnarvon case, the 
returning oflicer had admitted votes, con- 
trary to the express directions of an Act of 
Parliament: the Committee struck them 
off, and, unseating the sitting Member, 
left him to petition, if he thought fit. The 
determination of the present Committee 
was clearly incomplete, and they had no 
right to come before the Touse with 
such a Resolution, and to pretend they 
had discharged the duty imposed upon 
them, without e1 itering upon a scrutiny of 


really 


Bull ; me ’ king 
sULLET, Was spt tK its 
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the votes of cither party. He was awan 
that the course jx 

very agreeable to hon. 
oth r side . but, 
call upon the 


pursuiny Was ho 
Members on thi 
nevertheles . h should 
Ilouse to consider the 
manner in which the sitting Member had 
been treated, by which not only he was 
put to 


double CxXpcnse, but th Ilouse 


to double trouble. He was not prepared 
to say, that the de sion ought to be: 
vel ed, bec LUSE¢ th re wel not lateria 
yet upon the ‘Table to enable any man to 
form acorrect jud: ment: but it was clearly 
unprecedented, and he should move to 


morrow that the minutes of the Committe 
he produced. 

Mr. Sh Dugdale said, that le 
was little acquainted with the forms ot 
the H seaage he appreliended that no 
Member had a riglit to eall in question th 
decision of a Committe ay pointed to in 


quire into and determine the merits of an 


itford 


el CLION | 10n Llowever amusing Th} it 
by t] p hes of hon. and learned 
Gentl } uc} 1 cour Ss i . | 
taken would | tremely 1 Wenlent 
He would not nto any of che | 
ticulars of this case, but merely say that 


the decision of the Committee had b 


unanimous, ‘I iY rt had, in fact, be eh uo 


difler nee of opinion on 1] subject. 

Mr. Warburton contended that althou 
the report had been unanimously adopted 
the House had the powcr Oot ealling fol 
the minu of the Committee, and iW 
ippea | that the determinati 
naiit hy lustice t eall for tl 0} j 

I 
f t} Ilo lle trusted, t Cle thi 
| Pri nd uld Pp V hii 
Motion for the production of the m 
that the H use might be in a col } 


pronounce an Opimion. 
Sir Edward Nnatchbuld remarked th 


after — had been said by the Ch 


+} } + 
he would not question the recularity of 
; ries ; 

this discussi mn, silitiue h he might b 


lowed to s iy that the course was not usual 
and that it afforded 

directly casting, not 
respect, « 1 the deci 
Whether that 


an opportunity Ol 
imputation, but dis 


ion of a Committee. 


was or was not intended | 


did not know, but it scemed to him that 
nothing improper had been done. Hi 


had risen for the purpose of doi that 
which Mr. Villiers, had he now beer 
a Memb Pri cwsipss , would 

as an act of duty, vt wii ch be had at 


tended in his place yest rday to do 


Al iOliE 


an opportunity been afforded, The hon, 


with a 
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with Mr. Villiers on the subject, and ha 
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Member, h 


schlicmMan in tue course OF a 
. | 71 ¢) } 
HY LOL), cheb aid that th 
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vemnge entirely 
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rect 
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brother of 
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I the Chancellor of the 

sxchequer, a clergyman in Canterbury, 

in tampering 

voter, That reverend Gentleman 
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that all 


petition was pr nature 


ind must be so until thi requisite mite 


before the House. 
observed, that the Hous 
by the Grenville Act, fron 


tin the way propose d 


vatned that his name had been dragged | by the hon. and learned Member f 
orward, and at that Gentleman’s request | Liskeard. Unless there was a special 1 

ic rose to give the statement a direct con- port, he doubted whether th Hous 
radiction He had also communicated | could proceed further with the case. Th 


hat gentleman remained 


e would himself ha 
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address of one of the securitt nd hi 
] } { } 
did not sec how they could refuse to listen 


to the prayel of the pt tition in the pr 


case. The hon. Member concluded with 
moving that Mr. Parkes be ealled in to 


verify the all gations « f the petition. 

Mr. Welliam Wynn said, that 
Motion of the hon. Member could not b 
issented to without violatip the | r ol 
the Act. It was directly contrary to t| 
Act to let the name be altered 

fi respect to thi i il 
he wou 


| 


s] . 
analoZous to thi pre Cl Case, aS the ile 


time. Wit 
‘ ld 
(i 


only ( 


only question was, wie ther parties should 


be allowed Lo lt I thre number ora 
which number they were not under t] 


necessity of inserting. 


Mr. Warb irtonr § uid that hon. { tl 


men on the other side gave tw 
interpretations to the same Act tI 
terpretation given in the first 

that name meant | ) 

not in the pi ht ca i 
stitute One pe 1 fo! I 


name for another n 


4 | a ' ' 
to the Same person. t 
decided that person W the proper int 


pretation of the word name, he ¢ 


at thi Vy had thi powcr to hi } 


1 ; 
required alteration, 
Mr. Law was of opinion, that the pr 
ol the petition contem| lated, no niv a 


breach of the Statute, but i th 
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matter must be decided, a 


required ven aay noth é ] 


presentation of the petition, in order that | 
! ‘ Se j af i 
the othe: party mignt have th yppor= | 


tunity of examining into the sufliciency 
the sureties 
Sir Matthew White Ridley contended 


’ , 

that the case required only a commoi 

scnse view to di pose of it properly. i iit 
i i i 


first object of the Ho nsuch mat 
was, to do justic e between the parti Fr 
the first place, to the petitioners; ai | 
secondly, to the sitting Member. Ile | 
thought the Act would be in no respect |< 
violated by allowing the error, which \ ik 


only a clerical erroi to be corrected, j 
The Statute, he admitted, would not | 


allow the surety be changed more than | 1 


to ! 
once, but it would allow of the Christian | comn 
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ing to the opposite party. Ife was not 
aware whether they had heard it before. 
He had lodged the proper notice, but still 
he thought it right to inform the House of 
the error, There was yet time to send 
down to Leicester. He had served the 
formal notice of the mistake and substi- 
tution yesterday about one o'clock, on the 
opposite party. The answer from them 
acknowledging the receipt of the notice, 
was dated half-past three o’clock. 

The witness having withdrawn, 

Mr. Gisborne moved that the mistake 
in the name of one of the sureties being 
caused by a clerical error, the name of 
Thomas be substituted for Samuel. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the question Jay within the narrowest. pos- 
sible compass. If the House passed a 
Jaw, it was the duty of the House, as it 
was the duty of the other subjects of his 
Maje:'y, to set the example of conforming 
to the laws. The enactment provided that 
seven clear days should intervene between 


the day on which the names of the sure- | 
ties should be given in, and entered in a | 
book, and the day on which the sufficiency | 


of the sureties was to be examined into. 
The question then was, whether the name 
of Samrel having been given in, the 
Hous 1 afterwards power to sanction 
the substitution of that of Thomas—would 
that be a compliance with the Act? A 
name had been given in seven days before 
completing the surety—would they, by 
substituting another name, comply with 
the rule? — 

Mr. Iarvey did not agree in the terms 
of the distinction taken by the right hon, 
Baronet (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), 


The substitution was merely the name of | 


Thomas for Samuel; it was the same 
surety, but an error merely having been 
committed, they could allow the parties to 
correct the error. 


The Attorney-General said, if the House | 


had the power of granting the Motion for 
the alteration of the name in the case of a 


mistake, it ought to grant it. He fully | 


admitted that without any reserve ; but it 
was another matter when the mistake 
might make it too late for the sitting 
Member to write into the country on the 
subject of the inquiry into the sureties’ 
sufficiency. He thought the time had 
gone by. He was reluctant to address 
the House on the subject, but as it was 
peculiarly within his province as a lawyer, 
he could not avoid it. He would appeal 
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to Mr. Speaker, and, confident of his im 
partiality, put the question in his hands ; 
if he thought it a case to extend the in- 
dulgence of the House to, it ought to be 
granted. 

The Speaker said, if it were the pleasur 
of the House, he would give it his opinion. 
[‘* Divede,” ** Charr”|. He would give his 
opinion; but it would only be that of an 
individual in that House. The question 
being the construction of an Act of Par 
liament, it was undoubtedly for the Hous: 
to decide it. It was clear, from the Act, 
that seven days’ notice were required of 
any change being made; but the witness 
at the Bar stated, that the House having 
enlarged the time, be did not consider if 
necessary for him to give seven days’ 
notice. The question then, was, how fat 
it might be consistent with the usage ol 
the House, to dispense with such notice / 
He was not able, from his own experience, 
to state any case in which it had done so ; 
and, having applied to those who were 
much more conversant with the subject, 
he could not find that they recollected any 
instance in which such a course had been 





| pursued, 

Lord Sandon, amidst eries of ** Ques 
tion” and ‘* Divide,” said, if they adopted 
the principle contended for by the Motion, 
it was indifferent for how long it was. !Hi 
would appeal to the other side, whether 
they were acting honestly, in dealing with 
this question inthe mannerthey were doing 

Mr. Robinson never saw such proceed 
ings on a question where there ought to 
i be the absence of all party feeling, and it 
| would be recollected that the other side of 
i the House (the Opposition) cheered when 
the witness was under examination at the 
Bar. He thought the House had not 
power to dispense with the rule, although 
it was a mere laches committed—the Act 
| was clear, and they were bound by it. 
Mr. Rolfe felt unpleasantly situated 
iwhen he thought he was bound to vote 
against the party he usually voted with, 
and it was a question how far, when acting 
| with a political party as a body, he could 
be permitted to vote against them on 
questions like the present. He agreed 
with the Attorney-General, that the ques- 
tion was, whether the House had authority 
to interfere under the Act. It was im- 
| possible to enlarge the time beyond Mon- 
‘day next; the rule must apply, and there 
; would be no time if the place were Cork 
jor any other distant town, 
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| 
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| 
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Mr. Richards had voted with the ma- 
jority under the impression that it was for 
the correction of a mere clerical error, but 
he was now bound to say he had found 
out he had, by so doing, ac ted errone ously. 

Lord John Russell differed from his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Attorney- 
General, on the construction of the Act, 
as to the alteration of the name, and he 
thought the words of the Act did not pre- 
clude them from making such an alter- 
ation as was then proposed. In this case, 
the name of the surety had been given ; 
they did not propose to change it, but 
merely to correct a clerical error com- 
mitted by altering the name of the 
person. 

Lord Francis 
of ‘ Question,’ 


same 


Egerton amidst cries 
said, that though, as 
had been observed, they did not pro- 
pose to substitute another person, but 
another name, still the effect would be the 
same to the parties interested. 

Mr. Warburton said, in case there had 
been no name of a surety delivered in till 
that day, he should have with 
those who opposed the Motion, because 
seven days could not then ela But 
the name of the surety had been given as 
far back as the 20th or 21st instant. 

Mr. Herries said, the hon. Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warburton) had stated the 
case truly. The name of Samuel Stokes 
had been given in from the 20th inst. 
continued tll yesterday. The sitting 
Member only knew that as the real name. 

The House divided: Ayes 129; Noes 
113 - Majority 16. 


ag reed 


pse. 


and 


Cork County Exnrcrtion Petirion.| 
Mr. Lefroy rose to briug a similar mattet 
under the notice of the House, and to 
draw their attention to the consideration 
of the petition which he had presented 
last night, for leave to ree tify a mistake in 
the name of a proposed surety in the case 
of the Cork County Election. The object 
of the Petition was to obtain an enlarge- 
ment of the time for entering into the re- 
cognizances, with the view of correcting a 
clerical error in the Christian name of one 
of the sureties; the words “ William 
Mannix” 
“Henry Mannix.” 

On the Motion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber, Mr. John Jackson, one of the agents 
for the petition, was called in and ex- 
amined in proof of the alleged facts; 
after which the right hon. Gentleman 


§ | ) ) 
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having been inserted instead of 
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tine be 
in a correct name. 


moved that the 
for giving 

Mr. Fearqus 
Motion on the same 
voted against the last. 

Mr. Walliams Wynn conte nd d that it 
was pt rfectly competent to the House to 
grant the request contained in the petition. 
He was certainly still of opinion, that in 
order to guard against any possibility of 
fraudulent the House was 
bound to hold parties to the strict letter of 
the law, and not give facilities to alter- 
ations of this description, unless in cases 
where the substitution of for 
another was purely accidental, and that 
the correction of the vuld not be 
construed into any violation of the law. 
In the — case before the House (thi 
Leicester petition) they had determined 
that name might be changed foi 
another, though it was impossible to grant 
an extensio: time equal to the number 
of days which was allowed upon the first 
application, in order to enable the sitting 


enlarged ten days 
O’ Connor opposed the 


eround as he had 


prac wt S, 


one name 


mistake ce 


One 


1 of 


Member to inquire into the legal securities. 
In the present Instance it was proposed to 
change the name of William for that of 
Henry, and this alteration could be made 
in ubison the provisions of the Act 
of Parliament, so as to allow the usual 
number of days whi h were eranted to 


afford the sitting Member an opportunity 
! 


with 


ier the securities offered 
suthicient. He could 
that hon. Members, 


the case, and 


whi { 
were not 
theret 


of inquiring 
were or 
not suppose, ore, 
under 
after the 
in the 
posing themselves to the charge of 
entirely from ra thus 
holdine thems¢ public ma 
light which he would not to de- 
seribe, refuse the requi 
petition which had been presented by the 
hon. Member for the University of Dublin. 
Mr. Jlarvey observed, that next to 
avoiding any error, the best course 
devise the safest and most effectual means 
to correct it; and when upon that prin- 
ciple he had voted for the prayer of the 
Pa r petition, he felt himself compelled, 
by the dictates of justice, not to revers 
in the present the vote which he had given 
in the previous case. He — however, 
for an Instant reeal the att the 
House to the circumstances ana i the 
former petition. He would remind hon. 
Gentlemen that the request of that pe- 


he circumstances of 
| | 

decision to which they iad come 

could without ex 


former instance 


acting 
fe] 


pal ty motives, 
hve Ss up to the 
attempt 
st contained in the 


was to 


tion of 
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tition was granted not as the consequence | must necessarily arise from a comerden 
of a decision of that House, but through | between his advice and established pr 
the concession of the sitting Member. It | cedeut 

must be in the recollection of several hon. Lord Sandon thouglit that the hoi 
Members present that, upon that occasion, Member who had just sat down was 1m 
the party against whom the petition was}exactly the sort of Gentleman wii 
presented said, with a generous and truly | was entitled to read the House ale 





honourable fecling, whatever the strict | ture upon sani: and consisteacy. ‘I'l 
letter of the law might be, and however } reason why he (Lord Sandon) | 
he might if so disposed, find a shelter} objected to an equitable view of 
under it, he was not desirous to make his former case W that the House had ou! 


ruction of the} had the RO Ny of inflicting a hardshy 
d at once give | upon one side or the other, and it ha 
his consent to a compliance with the ob-| therefore given its decision in favou 
ject of the petition. The object of the | the party that had done nothing for which 
Motion, then, which they had that night | he ought to suffer; but the present ca 

discussed, with reference to the Leicester | was exactly the reverse, and the Hot 

election, was to induce the sitting Mem- | was at perfect 


ber and the House to follow out the con- | tates of equity, and in so doing he shoul 


defence upon a strict const 
> ss i ‘ } 
ict of Varliament, but woul 


liberty to follow the di 


cession which in the first instance he had j act with perfect consistency with his ec 
so manfully and generously made. With | duct on the previous division, He cou 
reference to the petition now under con- | only observe that, according to the di 


sideration, however, the hon, Gentleman rmnes Of Many Hon. aembers Oppt 











wainst whose return it was presented, for | when equity was on the Ministerial side 
reasons best known to himself, and under | the House then equity meant one thi 
the guidance of his judgment, which he | and when it was in favour of the Oppo 
was, of course, in such a case, at perfect | ton Benches then did it mean another 
liberty to exercise, did not wish to accede | Acting on the principle of equity, 
to the alteration of the names; but he} with a vie w to do justice to both parti 
called upon the House to sanction the | he should feel no difficulty in ren ti 
opinion which had been pr nounced by | the Motion of his right hon. and learn 
the right hon. Gentleman (the Member for] Friend. If hon. Gentlemen on the ame 
Montgomeryshire), that they should act } side of the House had been determined 
in accordance with the strict letter of the | infrn an Act of Parliament fot 
law, and not suifer precedents to be estab- | sal the icht to pursuc 
1°) } } , . - a - ae 
Wsned Which might ¢ pel a qagoor to fraud | V that no law W 
and injustice. The hon, Member for the 
county, if was to be supposed irom th } Was le ii 
course which he had thought fit to take, [to ca it imputatic l 
cautioned the House im the same mann hon. Membr it either side of the Tiou 
is tl right hon. Gentleman opposite | with respect to the course which they ha 
{ Vill "ynn), had formerly donc | tal en with reference to those petition 
agaist wand ring into any equitable con- | He could not iclp, however, ¢ x pre n 
struction of the law, and advised them to jas his opinion, that he did not con 
take it as it was embodied in the statute, | there was the slightest inconsistency in op 
without suffering themselves to be biased by | posing the prayer of the last, and granti 
; y} 


party feelings or predilections. For him-! that of the present petition, He hac 


self, he would take the course which he | before stated that the indulgence which 
to 


considered the most equitable; he would, | was sought ought be granted, if t 
A 4 | 3 ? 
if a division took place, give the hon. | House had 


the power of conceding { 
Gentleman (Mr. Lefroy) the benefit of his | request. There was no doubt that in thi 
vote; but he did trust that the right hon. } instance the House had the power of 

Gentleman opposite (Mr. Williams Wynn) | lowi ng that alteration in the names of tli 
would spare himself from the imputation | s ecurities to be made when the substitu 
of inconsistency, and that he would at- | tion could be made siileeank violating t! 
tach to the lecture which he had read to; law, which proposed that there should 

the House, and which no man had a right | a certain time for the purpose of enabling 
to deliver more authoritatively than the | the sitting Member to examine the com 


right hon, Gentleman, that weight which | petency of those securities, 
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Mr. Kennedy said, that in the former {whi hey det ! to eck t} 
case, the Speaker had informe i Lie Liou Cc tI Lie icin for the 
that he had found no prece dent for mak- yuptv of Cork had ed t the last 
ing extension of time a second time, after | petitio L he expre himself ready 
L pt riod of seven days had, upol the first vote ist this; and tl hon. Mem 
application to Parliament, been granted ( ros Wark had voted | { hast 
for altering the securiti petition, and | tinge for the 
Mr. Shaw said, that the former petition | | i cl to t 
had prayed for the substitution of the |} I Lord. tl 
name of Thomas for Samuel. And the re- | all it it would mor sy to find 
que t contained in the pres ni pe tition | inco ey in the Cé iuct ¢ me other 

was, that the name of William should 1 | M ers, than tourge such ach 
changed for that of Henry. The only | suc fully agaist th ym his (Mi 
difference he could p rCelve between them, | O ¢ onnell’s 1aé f the Hous who had 
therefore, was, that one was presented by | ta rt in the discussion ihe nobl 
an hon. Member sitting on the other side | Lord himself could not be at any difficulty 
of the Llouse, and that the pres nt petition | to discover an individual wh itended to 
had been brought under their notice | I ditterently { tw Li 
his hon. collearus Ife perceived, that 4 Nl), howeve was pertectl 
the hon. and Jearned Member pn d| | Lat all upe last 
his approval of the correctue of the | pe bd oul ly \ ! 
opinion which he had ventured to pro | i | t, if onsidei 
nounce; but he could not believe, tl W T b la 
the hon, Viembers i would ié 1 Ch Wh imiitte il 
they acted on the principle of tl n. || \\ oi Mannix w 
Member iol Middk scx, who had a { } } ji iry mit when iam 
that he would state black was wil LO | Will “ \ ne could el; 
upport the party on his side of the House } ne t I I] 1 an ecdot 
- reject the prayer of th p tition, i wl ih ( heard of an [rish 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the hon. Gen I nes wi pon being called prove an 
tleman (Mr. Shaw) had remarked that I ¢ hi id. that | Wa pre} ire tO prov 
these petitions were identical; and yet} that ( wheat. I ubsti- 
he voted against the one and seemed dis- | me fo her in 1 
posed to vote in favour of th thei 1} | " ot tt i ta 
rig¢hthon. Gentleman, after s ich an admis- | n, | 
ion, had certainly displayed consider bie | ta i vel 
moral courage int unti the hon. Me | 0 | 
ber for Middlesex with an avowal that h i 
would vote black to be whit vinst Mi- | } f th 
nisters. ‘The hon. Member LY Sie | { l it 
would not truly vote black to be white: | ( 
but he showed a perfect willinen ul fraud | 
volte Orange one Way, and rreen th oth ee lies it any abla su in 
He acted judicially too, in th d ision | i pt ! { iW 
to which they had, in the former instan he ] nt ca Indeed i re were a 
come; and, as a learned Judge, he called | doul pon the mn yf an n. Member 
upon those who sat at his (Mr. O’Con- to thi nt, he thought it ought to 
nell’s) side of the louse, to do justice in | be immedi ved. when he retlected 
the cases of both petitions, though he ay that t dence of Henry Mannix was 
peared to forget, that in these instances n with ¢ 1 f Wi rted 
he was himself o to the charge of | ecul 
voting justice only to one party. Hi Mi d, the very fact of 
could not avoid congratulating the learned } the resider having en mentioned in 
Judge, and those to whom he adminis- {the fi instance, confirmed him in the 
tered justice, on his admirable consistency. that William 1 not inadvertently 
The noble Lord, the Me mbei for j iver- substitut i for H I because » aS Il was 
pool, too, charged those on his side of the | proved that the two individuals were 
House with Inconsisten¢ y, m voting In brother { is Ktremn ly Liké ly that 
One case differently from the manner in }¥ the younger, resided at 
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his brother’s house, and that one address, 
therefore, answered for either. 

Mr. Freshfield said that, to show there 
was no intention of fraud, Henry Mannix 
was prepared to show that he was the 
person residing at Richmond Villa, the 
address ap pended to William Mannix’s 
name, as given in the securities. 

Mr. O’Loghlen observed, that it ap- 
peared that a gentleman from Cork, named 
Cummins, had suggested that the address 
of Glanmere should be appended to the 
name of William Mannix when the securi- 
tics were first entered; and it did not ap- 
pear that this gentleman was forthcoming, 
although he had been called as a witness 
by the hon. Member for the University of 
Dublin. 

The House divided : 
103—Majority 27. 


Ayes 130; Noes 


Mr. Vooke 
intention of the 


Lonpon Universiry.]| 
asked if it was the 


(i0- 


vernment to oppose the Motion of which 


for an *‘Ad- 


COMMONS} 


| should content himself with laying 





he had given notice---namcly, 
dress to his Majesty, eeching 
grant his royal charter of incorporation to | 
the University of London, as approved in 
the year 1831, by the then law oflicers of 
the Crown, and containing no other 
striction than ag conferring degrees 
in divinity and in medicine ?” 

Mr. Goulburn had no objection to stat 
that it was his intention to propose an 
Amendment to that Motion. 

Mr. Tooke be ered to inquire thie nature 
of the Amendment. If the right hon. | 
Gentleman would answer the question, it 
might have the effect of saving the time 
of the House. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had no ob} 
to do so; but it was difficult Lo 
Amendment without stating the reasons 
on which it was grounded. He wonld 
say, however, that the Amendment would 
be to the eflect that his Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to order copies of the 
memorials which had been presented 
against this charter, together with an ac- 
count of the proceedings before the Privy 
Council. 

Mr. Tooke was glad to hear that such 
was to be the Amendment. ‘The question 
it involved might be very briefly disposed 
of by the House. He considered that the 
memorials were of little, if any, weight, and 
that the proceedings before the Privy 
Council were in fact no better than a 


bes him to | 


re- 


ast 


ection 
ute an 


| refusal of the Great Seal. 
| of surprise that it 
| according 


fof Oxford aud Cambridee, 
ly 


} not 


| | 





blank sheet of paper. He said that he 
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ZOU 


before 
the House a plain statement of facts. In 
1833, he brought forward a similar Motion 
to the present, but, on that occasion, he 
was induced to withdraw it under cireum- 
stances that would not, he hoped, 
the University to suffer any detriment by 
that withdrawal. Since that time th: 
University of London had greatly incre; 
ed in utility and ia the number of 
students that attended it, and this | 
looked upon as an additional reason for 
granting the charter for which he 
applied. ‘The charter was not sought fo 
any sectarian purposes, but for the ad 
vantages of general education in the 
tropolis. Indeed, there were many mem 
bers of the Church of England in thi 
Council of the University, and this was 
sufficient to show that it bore no sectarian 
character. ‘The charter applied for on th 
former occasion had actually been pr 
pared, and had received the sanction 
the three Law Officers of the Crown, and 
had passed through the offices of th 
Privy Seal and of the Seeretary of Stat 
but it was stopped in its progress by | 
It was a matter 


Cause 


"g 
how 


mnie 


’ 


had not been eranted 
to their recommendation. ‘Tin 
and memorials were, 
from the Universities 
from the Col 
lege of Surgeons, and the College of Phy 
and counsel was heard on bot! 
he Privy Council, 
The University 
any chair of theology 
because it was considered the pupils might 
instructed in their religious tenets and 
did it desire to has 
degrees in divinity 


however 
, 
pre sent ad 


passe don, 


In 1833, 


sicians, 
sides before t but no 
minute was made. 


! 
desire to have 


os 
Cui 


Ue 
duties at home 3 nor 
the p ,ower of conferring 
or in medicine. All it wanted was, thi 
right to grant degrees in arts and in la 
with probably the same initials as in the 
Universities at present recognised. ‘Thes: 
degrees they looked for in the expectatior 
that they would be received by the publi 
with that respect to which they wer 
entitled from the value of the instruction 
therein. As to the proceedings before thi 
Privy Council, they were of a very extra 
ordinary character. He would not, how 
ever touch upon them, as they onakd be 
so much better explained by his learned 
Friend, the Member for the Tower Ham 
lets. Indeed he wished to reserve all that 
he might have to s say on the subject for : 
reply in answer to any objections eich 
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might be urged to his Motion, but there 
was one point to which he felt it necessary 
to advert immediately. An imputation 
had frequently been thrown out against 
this University, as belonging to a Joint 
Stock Company, as being a commercial 
speculation, and that, therefore, it should 
not have the privileges of the established 
Universities. 
don University was not the 


sense of the word, nor was it a commer- 
cial speculation, because four per cent was 
the extreme limit of the interest the y could 


receive upon their mont y. Ife considered | 


that the claims of the institution to a 
charter were increasing daily. ‘There were 
now 400 pupils. There was also a medical 
board, not to be surpassed by any other 


Now, the fact was, the Lon- | 
property of 
1 Joint Stock Company, in the ordinary | 
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of the views of the Government, further 
than that they were aware that the chartet 
had not been granted—to agree to an Ad- 
dress to the Crown respecting the exercise 
of its prerogative. Ile did not think it 
necessary to recommend to them by any 
| lengthened argument an amendment which 
only required, before 
taken, that they 


h tl 


anv further ste p was 


should have that informa- 


tion whi ic hon. Member possessed, 
\lembers, 


but which was not known to the House 


j 


and perhaps some other hon. 


collectively. He would move as an amend- 
ment that they should humbly address the 
Crown for a copy of the memorials in this 
case to the Privy Council, and a state- 
} ment of its pro eedings ar bereed not 
be \n Opinion upon 
I the question, It had been deliberated 


10 considered as CWwine 


institution in the country. Te trusted upon by the Privy Council and had received 


that London would be granted that privi- | all the 


lege which was possessed by almost every 
other capital in Europe- 
having a recognized University. 


to the Crown. 


-the privilege of | 
The hon. | 
Member concluded by moving his Address | 


consideration compatible with the 
real nature of the case. 

Sir Robert Inglis hoped, that the House 
would not, upon the bare statement of the 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward this 
Motion, agree to an Address of this nature. 


Mr. Secretary Goulburn observed that | He did not intend to make this an occa- 


the hon. Gentleman had omitted the mai 


a . . . 5 J 
1 | sion for going into the general question of 


point, which was, whether the House, with- | the disabilities of Dissenters to enter the 


out receiving any information as to what 


had taken place before the Privy Counci 


and the proceedings which had followed, 
should, under the circumstances in which 
they stood, vote an address to the Crown, 


Universities, nor did he mean to say any- 
|} thing whatever that might be considered 
disre: Spi ctful to the Dissenting body. All 
{he should deal with was, simply the Re- 
ition before the House. Jle first ob- 


praying his Majesty to confer a Charter wee to this Resolution, on the ground 


on this institution, and expressing in that | that it went to infringe 
Address the restrictions with which they | 


wished that Charter might be granted. I 
should be recollected by the House tha 
the hon. Member brought forward a simila 


Motion last Session, and that, on the re- 


commendation of the noble Lord, ther 


» the immediate pre- 
rogative of the Crown. [‘ Oh,” from Mr. 
t | Hume | He knew that this doctrine of the 
t | King’s prerogative was not very popular, 
r}and that it was peculiarly unpalatable to 
the hon. Member for Middlesex. In the 


1}last year, this Charter was applied for 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, he withdrew | under the most favourable circumstance in 
it, and the Question was referred to his | which it could be brought forward. The 


Majesty, and to the responsible advisers o 
the Crown. The Question had undergone 
nxious investigation. Ithad been referrec 


fithen Lord High Chancellor of England, 
»>'was a member of the Council of the 
1} London University, and three other Ca- 


‘ 7 : ‘ , ia : é 
tothe Privy Council, and this at a time | binet Ministers besides, were also members 


most favourable to the interests of those |}of the same Council. 


concerned for the University, and ther 


those parties who conceived that they were | thing 


likely to be injured by the grant of this 
Charter stated the reasons which appearec 


to them conclusive against the grant. Yet, 


how the hon. Gentleman came forware 
again to ask them—without any knowledg 
of the proceedings before the Privy Coun- 
ei, or the obje ctions to the grant that ha 
heen there stated—without any knowledge 








Was there not, 
1 | therefore, reason to suppose that every- 
that could be urged in its favour, 
s} was urged at that time? And yet it was 
1} found that the Charter was not granted, 
and that no decision was come to by the 
1} Privy Council upon it. Under these cir- 
»}cumstances, he did not think that the 
House would be justified in addressing the 
1} Crown in such acase. But he opposed 
the Resolution u 





pon another ground, 
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which was, that the Motion was in direct 
variance with the declarations made in 
that House by Henry Brougham, when he 


brought in a Bill for the foundation of 


t 
ight a “api 
this very London University. The decla- 


en made that no power was 


ration was tl 
intended to be sought for to grant degrees 


of any sort. He micht, indeed, be told, 
that what Henry Brougham had said in 
that House, or what Lord Brougham said 
inthe other House, was not to be attended 
to. 

Mr. Tooke begged to correct the hon. 
Member. The London University, as it 
really existed, did not at all cmanate 
from the proceedings of which the hon. 
Member spoke. It originat: d in a meet- 
ing that was held long subsequent to 
those proceedings. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, if the hon. 
Meimber was disposed to throw overboard 
what Henry Brougham or Lord Brougham 
had said, the time might come when what 
Mr. Tooke said might also be thrown 
overboard, as not binding this year any 
more than what Henry Brougham said six 
years ago. But it appeared that the pre- 
sent Motion applied for a Charter to 
grant degrees only in arts and in law. 
This, however, was merely an attempt to 
get the small end of the wedge in, when 
the rest was sure to followin time. He 
objected, also, to the incorporation of this 
establishment, because it was calculated 
to interfere with a system of sound educa- 
tion in the metropolis. He felt convinced 
the result of granting such power, would 
be injurious to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. There was a petition 
presented from Oxford on the subject, in 
which it was stated that they would have 
no objection to the privilege of granting 
certain degrees. What they wanted was, 
that the degrees conferred by the London 
University, should not circulate as having 
equal authority with thes. They might 
have equal value when the new University 
should become as distinguished for all the 
qualities that ought to belong to such in- 
stitutions, as the old were. ‘There was 
another consideration worthy of attention. 
He did not mean to impeach the solvency 
of individuals, when he said that property 
was one of the original elements of the 
London University. There were shares in 
it which were now as marketable as shares 
in any other speculation or business. 
Now, was a Joimt-stock Company, that 
sort of body which ought Or could with 
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propriety, be vested with the privileg 
of conferring degrees? What was thy 
Opinion expressed upon this point, not by 
one or two fellows of a College, but in ; 
memorial delivered in to the Council, fre 
the medical faculty of the City of Lond 
by Lord Lansdowne. The memorialisi 
ther: obs¢ rved, that the London Unive 
sity was a Joint-stock Association, in 
which shares were bought and. sold, and 
might, therefore, fall into the hands 
any person, no matter bow unfit. Int 
same memorial, it was stated, that wh 
this institution was first suggested, it \ 
spoken of as a scheme. Now, did not 
word scheme, imply something not very 
respectable in its nature? There wa 
nothing in the nature of this institution 
whatever name it might assume, or und 
whatever initials the degrees might | 
conferred, that would imply the sam 
standard of excellence, as those conferred 
by the old Universities. Even the M. A 
of the Scotch was not considered an equi 
valent for those of the English Univer 
sities. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. ‘Tooke) 
said, no more was asked than the privi- 
lege of conferring degrees in arts and in 
medicine. He seemed to think it much 
that they did not ask to give degrees in 
divinity. Was he aware that the degrees 
in divinity conferred at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, were few in number, compared to 
other degrees? Not being fully prepar 
for this question, he was not furnished 
with sufficient Returns. However, in th 
year 1832, there were 281 Bachelors’ 
degrees, and 168 Masters’ degrees, con 
ferred in Oxford, while the degrees in 
divinity were not more than twelve. Th 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, relinquished 
only that which was valueless, and _ re 
tained what was of the greatest import- 
ance. Feeling that it would be incon- 
sistent with the prerogative of the Crown 
to grant such a Charter, contrary to t| 
original declarations made when this in- 
stitution was first proposed ; that it would 
be injurious to the interests of the othe: 
Universities, unfair, also, to King’s Col 
lege, where there was as good a medical 
school, and as able professors, as at th 
University of London; that it would | 
injurious to the general course of educa 
tion, and to grammar schools, established 
upon the faith that the present system wa 
to continue, he must oppose the Motion 
It must have the effect of doing great in 
jury to the cause of education, if the sam 


)¢ 
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degree, which at Oxford was a test of re- 


lisious education, could be conferred by a}: 


University which had no relizious educa 
tion in its system of instruction. 
Dr. Lushington said, the right 


Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) opposed th 
und that the Hous: wa 


ufficient information 


Motion on the gro 
not In posse ssion of 
The right hon. Gentle mah said the memo- 
rials laid before the Privy ¢ 
this subject, and the proc 
arose out of them, the arguments and di 
cussions, oucht to be first before the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman had 
time for perusing all these 

he produced any arguments 


documents they might 
altoecther, 


documents. Had 


from the 


t 
on for rejecting the M: 
but their absence aflorded no reason for 
delay. The right hon. gentlem 
ware that the memorials or arg 


in was well 


uments of 


Counsel would have no effect upon th 
House, otherwise he would have availed 
himself of them upon this oceasion. The 


Members for both Universities were in 
that House, and if there were any solid 
objections to this Motion they could easily 
have stated them on the part of the Uni- 
versities. His hon. Friend (Sir Robert 
Inglis) said, it would be interfering with 
the prerogative of the Crown to grant the 
Motion. What interference was it with 


the prerogative of the Crown to ask his j 


1 


Majesty to exercise it for the 


b ihe fit 


of the country ? Would it be said that 
Oxford and Cambridge were suflicient 


to fill up the void which now existed in the 
public education of this country ? 
they extensive or economical enough ? 
They were notoriously so expensive that 
education in them must be confined to 
persons in a high rank of life. They 
could not effect the purpose proposed by 
the University of London. What was 
that purpose? Why, to afford the oppor- 
tunities for education to the 
the vast population of London, consisting 
of all seets and persuasions. 


tt 
yy ere 


children of 


flow many 
persons were there who, having witnessed 
the expense, the inconveniences, and evils, 
of education at a distance from hom 
wished to have their children under their 
own eye? As his hon. Friend (Sir Ro- 
bert Inelis) would exclude the great body 
of the Dissenters from education in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge he ought, in common 
justice and humanity, to be disposed to 
grant the privilege now sought for. His 
lon, Friend said, the value of the degre 
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Universities, a test of education in the es 
tablished relizion, it did not follow that it 
was a principle of the University of Lon- 
don to throw religious education entirely 

Instruction ina par- 
ticular form of religion, it was not msisted 


out of the question. 





the students should receive; but they 
vere left to he laced under the religious 
l } ot u I te s ther pa 
* ; 
rent ) ‘t asl S hit t n the 
|; OW! ° i] i si i b rt 
t said i] e chart now under 
1 ¢ ition, that the question was uh 
| judice. [Sir Robert Inglis: I did not say 
sub judice.| No, but something equiva- 





late Governm 


and it would be an 


lent. Th 


tion to 


nt iy id no ¢ by Cc 
yrant a chart Yr, 
if the r 
} 
‘ 


were ac 


extraordinary cours¢ nemorials and 
} 


irguments which ressed to a 





Privy Council under a former Government 
were to be de ( ide d on by another Privy 


uestion on its own merits. 


to leave 
If ther 


more conducive than 


Coune willing 


the 


was quite 


was any one thing 


another to the eeneral welfare of the people 
of England I~ Was th it they should be felt 
freel talents which God 


ly to cultivate the , 
cave them. 

Lord Francis FEqerton 
intended to vote for the 
his richt hon. 


ruard himself 


said, th 16 as ne 
Amendment ot 
friend, he was anxious to 
ainst the suppositte n or 
] . 
Dern qt 


Lo quash ihe propositio: 
| 


Trnro, Enter 


of the hon Vie mber fry 
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taining the highest respect for the hon. Ba- 


ronet the Member for the University of 


Oxford, he must confess that if he had to 
judge of this question by the speech deli- 
vered by him compared with that just de- 
livered by the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, he must vote with 
the latter. In fact, he did not apprehend 
those dangers and inconveniences which 
had been so much dwelt upon by the hon. 
aronet, nor did he think that the interests 
of sound education would suffer from the 
incorporation of the University of London. 


He could not forget, how vever, that acced- | 


ing to the Motion would, in cfleet, be to 
found a dissenting U niversity. Ile con- 


fessed that he was unfortunate enough toen- | 


tertain scruples—he said unfortun: ite, be- 
cause he considered it a misfortune=—to 
entertain scruples which he did not see 
any likelihood of being removed, to the 
admission of Dissenters to Oxford and 
Cambridge: and, for this reason, he was 
disposed to countenance some central in- 
stitution for the education of the Dissen- 
ters; and he did not doubt, were such 
an one established, that their numbers 
and wealth would enable them, whilst their 
knowledge induced them, to give it greater 
support iseis as far as he could ascertain, 
they had yet given to the University of 
London. What, however, determined 
him to vote for the Amendment in prefer- 
ence to the original proposition was, that 
he had not information sufficient whereon 
to ground his opinion. It was the favour- 
able feeling he entertained to the general 
proposition, that made him anxious to ob- 
tain information to guide him in his course. 
Asa subscribing Member to the Univer- 
sity, he could not now say, that he even 
had information enough to induce him to 
consent to the exclusions the hon. Mover 
was willing to make. ‘Till he had further 
information, he was unwilling to decide 
that this institution had not qualifications 
for bestowing the very degrees the hon. 
Member was willing to take from under 
its control. For this reason he should 
vote for the Amendment. 

Mr. Warburton said, that although the 
noble Lord had concluded by expressing 
his determination to vote for the Amend- 
ment, he confessed, considering the views 
generally taken by the hon. Gentlemen 
who now occupied the Treasury Bench, 
and with whom the noble Lord was 
associated, upon the subject of edu- 
cation, he had not heard the sentiments 
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expressed by the noble Lord without 
some feeling of mitigated satisfaction. 
It was true, that noble Lord, in common 
with those with whom he acted, was de- 
termined to oppose the Motion, but still 
his opposition had been expressed in 
terms infinitely more liberal than the 
House was accustomed to hear from the 
Treasury Benches. He (Mr. Warburton) 
would venture to attirm, that a simila 
proposition, made in behalf of such a 
body as that of the London University, 
would have been very differently treated 
by any Government that might have been 
in power 150 years ago. After the dis 
cussions that had already taken plac 
upon the subject—after the course adopted 
with respect to it in the last Session ot 
Parliament, he confessed he was surprised 
to hear the objections that was now urged 
ayvainst the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Truro. It was asserted 
by the hon. Gentlemen opposite, that thie 
London University was a mere stock- 


jobbing concern, and that the professors 


and other parties interested in it looked 
only to the amount of profit that might 
be derived from it. Never was an assertion 
made more completely destitute of founda- 
tion. The profits, if any, derived from the 
Institution were limited to four per ceut, 
so that, under any circumstances, it could 
not be regarded as a speculation into 
which parties would enter with a view to 
pecuniary profit. Yet it was constantly 
thrown in the teeth of those who can 
forward to advocate its interests, and to 
endeavour to obtain for it a charter, that 
it was a mere stock-jobbing company, and 
that the only object in empowering it to 
confer degrees was to make it more prolit 
able. This was one of the chief grounds 
upon which the charter was objected to. 
Another argument used by the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite was, that the Report, if it 
were deemed of such importance, ought 
to have been more strongly pressed in the 
last Session of Parliament, when the pat 
ties generally supposed to be most favour- 
able to the London University were in 
power. “ Why,” said the hon, Gentle- 
men, “did you not press the question 
under the former Administration?” = The 
answer was obvious: the parties then in 
power were generally favourable to the 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and, conse 
quently, the incorporation of the Uni 
versity of London was not deemed 
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matter of so much importance ; but now 


that the Government was composed of 


persons known to be directly hostile to 
the admission of Dissenters to the other 
Universities, it became of paramount ne- 
cessity that no time should be lost in 


pressing the claims of the University of} 


London. If there were anything in the 


argument that had been advanced, that 
the chief desire of the friends of thas Lon- 
don University, in obtaining for it the 
power of conferring degrees, Was to In- 
crease its profitableness ; if the sole mo- 
tive were considered to be one of profit, 
the same argument 
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would apply with | 


equal force to the Universities of Oxford | 


and Cambridge, 


had throughout the whole of the discu 


because those Universities | 
| not understand 


sions upon this subject been most anxious | 


to maintain their monopoly of granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences. ‘* Do 
not interfere with our monopoly in this 
respect,” exclaimed they; ‘* we do not 
care about degrees in divinity and medi- 
cine; but touch not our degrees in the 
arts—that is the source from which we 
derive our profit—that is tabooed ground— 
touch it not.” But if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite thought that the pro- 
fessors of the London University might 
have too great an interest in multiplying 
degrees, let them come forward with a 
proposition to establish one general Uni- 
versity for London, comprehending the 
King’s College, as well as the London 
University, 
examiners of their own to determine upon 
the granting of degrees wholly independ- 
ant of the professors of the two Colleges. 
If the right hon. Baronet, the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, would pledge himself to | 


adopt that course, he (Mr. Warburton) 





and let them appoint a set of| 


would withdraw his support to the pro- | 


position now brought forward by the hon. 
and learned Member for Truro; 
he had an assurance to that effect, he 


should cert: iinly recommend his hon. and | 


learned Friend to press his Motion to a 
division. 

Mr. Baring, notwithstanding the sweep- 
ing charge of illiberality which the hon, 
Member for Bridport had brought against 
those who sat upon the ‘Treasury Bench, 
begged to remind the hon. Member that 
he was one of the earliest subscribers 
to the London 
been one of the earliest subscribers, he 
certainly was enabled to confirm one of 
the observations that had fallen from the 


VOL. XXVIII. {shire} 


but unless | 





University ; and having | 


{ 
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hon. Member. 


havin 


The idea of the University 
x been established with a view only to 
the profit of the subscribers, was wholly un- 
founded. Those Gentlemen were actuated 
by a generous desire to diffuse the benefits 
of education, and he re joiced that their 
proc edings had caused the establishment 
of King’s College. If three or four similar 
institutions were hereafter to be founded, 
he should experience still greater grati- 
fication. But he begved to eall the at- 
tention of the House to the real que stion 
for their consideration. It 
would be useful to these 
to have the privilege of conferring degre 


was whether it 


+ 
establishments 


exactly the same as those conferred at 
Oxford and Cambridge? Now, he did 
what it was, that preve nted 
the London University from giving othe: 
icademic distinctions, which would be « 
equal service to the students. The Uni- 
versities wanted no charter to do this, 
and they might entitle the distinction in 
whatever way they pleased. ‘The Question 
had several times been broucht before the 
House, and in what position did it now 
stand? It was brought forward when the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were in power—- 
it was referred to the Privy Council, 
which the ereat patron of the salina on 
was a member—it was, of 
maturely considered by 
the removal of the late 
office, no step had 


the su byect. 


course, very 
yet up to 
Ministers from 
been taken upon 
Surely, then, it was fair for 
him to presume that ‘the late Government 
had found some difficulty standing in 
their way which preve nted them from im- 
mediately recommending the Crown to 
grant a Charter of incorporation to the 
University; and if such a difficulty inter- 
posed between the Members of the late 
\dministration, and the object to which 
all supposed to be favourable, 
surely it was not too much to say, 
that the present Government ought to 
be allowed to pause before such an ad- 
dress as that proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for ‘Truro were presented to the 
Crown. At all events, the House ought 
to know what took place when the 
question was examined by the Privy 
Council before it called upon the Crown 
to grant a Charter in precise and eral 
terms. He (Mr. Baring) would suggest 


them, 


they were 


to the Gentlemen who sat mae the 

Liberal benches, whether the concession 

of this power to the London University, 

to the exclusion of the other schools in 
7 
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the right hon. Baronet was hardly aware 
that the = r which had 
printed, and as yet but very imperfectly de- 
livered sa beak. Members, did instance a 
charter which was issued upon the Report 
of the Attorney and Solicitor-G¢ neral 
which passed through the Home 
tary’s office, through the 
through the Privy Council, and which 
twice received his Majesty’s Sign Manual. 
It was to carry into effect the recommen- 
dations of that Committee, that he (Mr. 
Tooke) brought forward his Moti 1On. 

The Chancelli or O f the Fa 
hon. Gentleman refers to a paper 
he admits has been very 


bs 


Signet office, 


y 
Ss 
Ye 


quer: The 
/ 
which 


impet fectly de 


livered. Was there ever such a farce. 
He holds in his r which he 
admits has been vi asthe lelivered 





this afternoon. 

Mr. Tooke: I am not fairly treated by 
the right hon. Baronet. 

The Chancellor of the Exc hequer : : Then 
I must have misunderstood the hon. Gen- 
tleman. I understood him to say, that 
the paper was not printed until to-day, 
aud that as yet it had been but very im- 
meas distributed. But I will not dwell 
upon the point. 1 proceed. I have de- 
scribed the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
r for Truro. Now what is the proposal 
of my right ig l’riend, the Member for 
the University of C: He pro- 
poses an ame ndment, praying his Majesty 
to give directions th: r there be laid before 
the House, not merely the proceedings 
before the Privy 
the Memorials presented to, and the pro 
ceedings had before, the Privy Council, 
in the matter of the London University. 
I conceive that the House, being in pos- 
ll those documents, will be 
better able to determine what course it will 
be proper to pursue, than it can be at the 
present moment. The hon. Member for 


unbridge ? 


session of 


Bridport says, that he shall feel it to be 
his duty to press the question to a division, 


unless I will pledge myself to take the 
particular plan which he 
has + inted out, into my serious consider- 
ation? I will not, for the 
evading the temporary difficulty, give any 
pledge of the kind required by the hon. 
Member. If the 


adoption of a 


House shall think it de- 
corous to proceed to an Address to the 
Crown, praying that a Charter may be 
eranted to the Unive rsity, as settled by the 
Law-officers in 1831—if it shall be pre- 


pared to say to-night, that the Charte1 


Council, but copies of 


purpose of 
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when granted, shall include a restriction 
medical degrees, let : pursue that 
I say openly, that, in my opinion, 
it will be an unwise se an improper 
course. I believe that the course pointed 
out by my right hon. Friend would b 
much more safe and much more satisfia 
tory. It precludes nothing—it prejudice 
no future proceeding—it only enabli 
the Tlouse to form a better judgment upon 
the question, But feeling my objection 
to the Motion of the hon. Member fo: 
Truro to be well founded, I say on this 
occasion, as I say other, rath 
would I be found in a minority, and thr 
the responsibility of what I conceive t 
be an unjust and unwise proceeding up 
than acquiesce in any pr 
for the purpose of escaping a 
1al or temporary difficulty. It 
Sir, that i it Is not proper for the House t 
present this address to his Majesty. I fee! 
is it the presentation of such an Address 
will not in any way facilitate the object 
which the hon. Member has in view. My 


on every 


the m yority, 
position 


OCCASIOI 


| past experience convinces me of the just- 


ness of these feelings; and, therefore, 
upon these combined grounds, I cannot 
give my consent to the Motion before the 
House. At the same time, Sir, while | 
say this, I do feel that the position of that 
egy n of his Majesty’s subjects who do 
not c onforim to the Chureh of England, 
and who, in consequence of their not su 
mittine to certain relico ‘1OuS tests, are ex 
cluded from the | niversities is des 

of attention. Itisa eround of ies co! 
plaint for them, and their claim to acai 
mical honours is not fairly and fully m 
As to what may be the proper mod: 
which these honours should be conferrec 
[ am not prepared to say, but J do not 
make this statement for the purpose of 
entrapping the House, nor will I give 
pledge on the subject. Let the Hous 
take that course which it, in its wisdom, 


thinks fit, without my interposition. But, 
at the same time, it is right that [ should 
not withho ‘expression of my opini ni 
or refrain declaring that I mysell 
have no objection to some provision being 
made that should accord to Protestant 
Dissenters, who are excluded from th 
Universities, the power of acquiring acad 

mical Sitar ions. But that is a question 
which will demand very great considera- 
tion; and which, in my judgment, is very 
different from what is now proposed to ! 

acceded to by the House, | { 


Id the 
from 


do not ap- 
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prehend, Sir, that the Universities of] not point out m vi 
Oxford and Cambridge which now object; be isfied. ‘The richt hon. B 
to granting a Charter to the London Uni-| not say, that the Motion “ t 
versity, ever objected to that University, surprise.” The noti suffi 
oranting degrees, and that the objec- before the House, 1 tim 
tion was narrowed to that Charter con-| been rded for the prod 
ferring the power to grant honorary) Memorial. If it w the o} 
titles which might be confounded with) right hon. Baronet tl mn 
the University honours of Oxford and, more enla 1 col | 
Cambridge. I believe, Sir, there exists, adop h | had lL tin 
no objection to the London University, the mattcr into cons 
granting degress in the arts and in the; developing the plan which | 
law, specifying, in the diplomas, upon lthe G 
what authority those grants ave made, | 1 of the Hou 
At all events, this is a matter w thy of to t juestion, he beg 
consideration. I hope, Sir, that I have’ not t in which it stood 
dealt with the Hlouse perfectly fair. I} cause the Universities of Oxf 
repeat, I make no pledge, and give no! bridge having opposed tl 
assurance upon the subject; because J)| Diss. $s into those two Unis 
have not yet given the matter the con-| having succeeded in th ( 
sideration which it deserves. I think the! the otl Lic Parliamen 
Motion of the hon. Member for Truro) the p yt | 
an unreasonable one; and I prefer the, to exclucdk v tl 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend, ) ward | tha only 
because I conceive it to be the only course | | luded fi 
which the House ean with propriety adopt} Uuiv bu in 
inthe present state of this questio: I) h estal 
shall conclude by declaring, with great) | 1 s f 
deference to the authority of the [fou leal th 
my respectful opinion that its decisions! not ve the power of 
will acquire much greater authority 1 deg 7 vi 
adopted after mature deliberation, and) by the D { ( 
much greater weight will belong to them, | inedied. The had 
if they are known to be the result of dis-} right 1. Baron 
passionate discussion, and formed after! ¢ h abilit t 
the House shall have received the infor-, versit i | 
mation that is within its reac] [ hope | [ ld ¢ 
the House will not come to a | I 
solve in favour of the terms in which t tain 
Charter should be ranted to tl Lond | 
University, especially when the hon. Met { hel { 
ber for Bridport has stated, that those} but if pat 
terms ought to be more extended, and, the Lon nive | 
when it is very doubiful whether medical | p« of making a di n 
degrees should be excluded from the, deg which 
Charter or not. nd Cambridge, and 

Lord John Russell said, that when the} conferred in Lond 
right hon. Baronet acknowledged that the | names w not to earry 
claims of the Dissenters to admission to| weight attached to the « ld « 
Universities were well grounded, and when | who were prevented { iter 
he said that those who did not conform t ld Uni | 
the Church of England should have an op-| of those « to ¥ 
portunity ofobtaining academical honours, led, 
he wished that the right hon. Baronet had, 
at the same time, pointe d out some way | « ti 
in which the House could hav expressed | | 
its acquiescence in his opinion. But while | B | i 
the right hon. Baronet allowed the justice | to what had | Lon this s 


of the claim under consideration he did| the Privy Coun 
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other side had arcued the case if 


Universities of Oxford and Can 
were adverse to the institution of 
London University, as lace fol 








education. ‘That, howe, 
y’ = = - 
case. ‘They had no yw p 
rant of a charter to 1 insti 
that the charter should not cont { 
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Palmer, Gen. 
Pepys, Sir C. 
Ponsonby, G. 
Power, P. 
Ramsden, J.C. 
Ramsbottom, J. 


Rundle, J. 


Removal of Assizes 


Strutt, E. 
Tynte, C. K. 
Thornely, T. 


Tennent, J. E. 
Tracey, C. H. 
Talbot, J. HH. 


Rice, Rt. Hon. T.S.  Troubridge, Sir T. 
Richards, J. Tancred, II. 
Rickford, W Tulk, C. A. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. Vivian, J. H. 
Rippon, C. Verney, Sir If. 
Robarts, A. W. Vivian, Major 
Roche, W. Villiers, C. 


Rolfe, R. M. 


Williams,Sir James 


Ronayne, D. Williams, W. A. 
Russell, Lord J. Williams, W 
Russell, Lord W. Wilks, J. 
Ruthvén, EL. Walker, R. 


Ruthven, E.S. White, S. 

Scholefield, J. Westenra, Colonel 

Scott, EF. D. Wallace, R. 

Scott, J. W. Wemyss, Captain 

Scourfield, W. Il. Wood, ¢ 

Seale, Colonel Wood, Ald. M. 

Sharpe, General Warburton, II. 

Shi ~~ gd... Wilbraham, G. 

Sheil, R. Lb. Welby, G. E. 

Su whey R Whalley, Sir S 

Sinclair, G. Wrightson, W. B. 

Smith, B. Wigney, I. N. 

Smith, T. Wilson, TH. 

Smith, lon. R. Winnington, I. J 

Smith, J. A. Williamson, Sir EH. 

Spiers, ¢ aptain Wakley, T: 

Spry, Sit Walker, C. 

Stewart, Sir M.S. Wyse, T. 

Stewart, R. Younge, G.I. 

Stuart, Lord D. TELLERS, 

Stuart, Lord J. Stanley, E. J. 

Strickland, Sir G, Tooke, W. 
RemovaL or Assizes (IRELAND.)] 


Mr. O’Loghlen rose to move for leave te 
bring in a Bill for the appointment of con- 
venient places to hold the Assizes in Ire- 
land. The hon.and learned Member said, 
persons in Ireland had to travel setae 
sixty or seventy miles to obtain justice. | 
Hie need not say, how very inconvenient 
such a state of things must be; he should 


be happy to meet with the assistance of 


any hon. Members in preparing his Bill, 
and as he did not expect any opposition 
to his motion, he would simply move for 
leave to bring i in his Bill. 


Sit Henry Hardinge said, he did not 
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the hon. Member for Salford must bl: 
asleep, or he would have moved the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Mr. Wyse said, that some time ago an 
attempt was made to remove the assizes 
from Waterford. ‘The Bill had met with 
great opposition from the inhabitants ; and 
he was afraid the hon. and learned Mem- 





ber had sought to introduce a measur 
| which was extremely obnoxious to thi 
{great body of the magistracy of th 
county, . 

Mr. Littleton said, that from his exp 
| rience in Ireland, he believed such a mea 
;sure would be extremely useful, Th 
| thought the apprehension of his hon, 


Friend was quite unfounded, because it 
would be quite impossible to remove the 
assizes without the concurrence of thi 
Privy Council, 

Mr. Walker looked upon the measur 
as giving the death-blow to the independ 


lence of Ireland. He had no objection to 
}the Privy Council of Eugland, but li 
| wished the affair to be brought to the 


| proper tribunal, and that was that Hous: 
He would not refer it to a tribunal, not 
only partial, but consisting wholly of on 
party. When he knew that the Grand 
Juries in Trelaud were nominated by the 
Orange Sheriffs, and the Orange Sherifls 
of [re bead by the Orange Judge s, and thes 
Orange Judges forming a large and influ- 
ential portion of the Privy Council 
Ireland, he must say, that a more unjust 
proposal could not have been imagined 
and he trusted that Irish Members, having 
i majority against Orangemen, would not 
| permit the Bill to pass [* HTear’’| 
Mr. O'Loghl n sald, he had not ex- 
| pected such opposition, It had been ob 
| 
} 
| 


} 
id 


Ol 





jected to vesting, in the Lord Lieutenant 
and Privy Council, the power of choosing 
proper places for holding the assizes; and 
he did say, that he thou rht it was ¢ uUrying 
| party spirit too far to attribute the influ- 
| ence of partial feeling to such persons. 
| There was a check upon them if they were 
disposed to act in that manner, because, 
sispose the consent of the Grand Juries 
| of the county (who were composed of meu 
| not very likely to appoint inconvenient 


intend to offer any Opposition to the mea- | places for the assizes), they would not be 


sure —he only hoped sufficient time would 


be given to refer the matter to a Commis- 


sion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not intend any opposition—he wre wished 
to say, that he was afraid the vigilance of | 


‘enabled to carry this Bill into execution. 
He thought their objection, however, 


| would come with better force in the Com 
mittee, when they would examine into the 
details, as thisresolution was only inte nded 
| to introduce the principles of the Bill. 








he 
ec 
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Mr. Ruthven having expressed his dis-{ would concur in opinion with him. The 


approbation of the Privy Council of Ire- 


land, 


Leave was given. 


Mr. Hume moved the adjournment of 


the House. 


OranGE LonGes(IReELAND), ] Colonel 


Verner begged leave to make an explana- { 


tion personal to himself. (After some op- 
position, the hon, Member was allowed to 
proceed. ) He said, that an hon. Membe 
opposite had objected to his being named 
as a Member of the Committee appointed 
the other night to inquire into the Orange 
Societies of Ireland. He did not ck arly 
understand the nature of the objection, 
but he hoped it was not meant, by the 
hon. and learned Member, to cast any im- 


putation upon his honour—for, though | 


conscious of the purity and integrity of his 
own intentions, he could not allow even a 
supposed imputation to rest upon his cha- 
racter on the part of others. Ile was 

a loss to know upon what occasion he had 
so misconducted himself, as to be pro 
neunced, by the hon. Member for ‘Tippe- 
rary, an improper person to take his place 
on that Committee. The only instanee he 
recollected which afforded that hon. Mem- 
ber an opportunity of judging of his con- 
duct was in a Committee last year, upon a 
subject which interested that hon. Member 
not a little, and he trusted the hon. and 
learned Member would do him the justice 
to say, that, upon that occasion, his con- 
duct was not influenced by ungenerous o1 
unfriendly feelings, and that he joined in 
the decision of that Committee as heartily 
as any Member belonging to it. He had 
had the honour to present a petition from 


al 


the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, 
praying for an inquiry into the origin, 
nature, and principles of the Orange Insti- 
tution. Inthe prayer of that petition he 
fully concurred; but he had hoped the 
inquiry would have been instituted before 
a fair and impartial tribunal—such, he 
must say, he could not consider the Com- 
mittee appointed. He would repeat that 
that was not a fair tribunai—because some 
of its Members had already expressed 
themselves in such terms of the Orange 
Society, as to render them any thing but 
fair and impartial judges; and if the 
House would permit him to read one or 
two short extracts from the sentiments 
declared by some of the Members of that 
Committee, he had no doubt the House 


hon. member proce eded to read the fol- 
lowing extracts : 


' ; re cae . : 
Mr. Sheil said, in 1826, ** We the Catholic 


? ; 
Association, an illegal body, ‘‘ shall be masters 

| of the representation of Ireland. We have al- 
i ready driven the faction out of then strong 
holds nd, mprovil l » OU iccess— 

1aving acquired a cor ce in our resources 

} } ] aw) ] , 

al t ‘ a: u vi ' LI l 1 

( fect — we ll vea cle Orang 

ntatis lreland Look, for exa nple, 

t | i : if (ly-elg > \ { Wwe ( t 

t Pre irist I yt ( nd. 

] i t oli Q t l may 

\ t t _ A ii Vv é y ull I nect | 

witl ( ty, I could, w iny CONnSi- 

derable exertionmnay, almost with the move« 

ment of my tinger—have thrown Mr. Leslie 

loster t of the county. I f re to make 

any vigorous exertions against him, in_ the 


hope that he may turn the lesson which he has 


eived to good account: t if he does not 
if he 1 iet mine ] to bid defi nce to the 
people—if he is dead to all admonition—he 
Peo} 
rs : my 
neve ha ! j tl) oy ) 
‘ 7 
\I () Connell wrote a lett to Le 1 Dun- 
( \ 1834, in wl 
O eee rsou 
1 | t | n to 
t wed | that 
| y lox { ( ( W i to 
Li ! rt | 
pha \ i 1 OF her imha- 
pitar 
\nd ag : 1 hh t i the |’ | | 
I land lated th sep ml l t “Th 
Orange faction in point of imtelle nd 
’ , male q bed 
| i I Ss Ue) iv A i 
lt ( tem] nol 
iat id.’ 1 ; moral 
{ < ‘ ‘ ; } ? } 
Phe | ‘ing up 
1 | » n sacl ad ¢ 
ti Phey call themselves Chris » 
I | " ( | for 
I t Ss ) 
a) \ b — 
one id | ! ! i t S 1 con 
mentary Their laymen \v vith th parsons 
in ruthless atrocity; and it becomes doubtful 
which of the two are the more ready to preach 
rapine, murder, and desolation. The infernal 


spirit of religious persecution reigns over the 
whole, and renders the Irish Orangeists the 
most depraved, as well as the most despicable 
of the human race.” 

He beeced to assure the Tlouse, that his 


only reason fot desiring to be a Member 
of any Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Orange system, would be a per- 
suasion, that his knowledge of the society 
and his long standing in it, might be ren- 


| dered serviceable to the objects of fair 


inquiry. As to the Committee now ap- 
pointed, after what he had already stated, 
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sion, a tenant of the hon, Gentleman—a 
most honourable and conscientious man, 
applied to him (Dr. Bowring) stating, that 
though he approved of his (the hon, 
Member’s) politics, he could not vote for 


any one who had swamped the place in | 


drunkenness and immorality; but that he 
feared the consequences. He (Dr. Bow- 
ring) who, to say the truth, approved of the 
hon. Member’s votes in the last Parliament, 
recommended him to vote for that gentle- 
man. The elector id not—and what 
was the consequence? He received a 
letter, written not in a moment of excita- 
tion—not in the bustle of electioneering 
violence—but from Shrigley Park—the 
rural abode of the hon. Gentleman—dis- 
missing him from his abode in these very 
words—** If I cannot have a friend for a 
tenant, I will not have an enemy.” But, 
Sir, he was no enemy of the hon. Gen- 


tleman—no opposer of his  politics—no 
adversary of any thing in his character, 
but his attempts to damage the public 
morals of the pre he represents. Dr. 
Bowrine said he knew that the menace 
had been withdrawn. ‘The fear of public 
oe had foreed the hon. Gentle- 
man to meditate awhile, and to retracs 
his steps. He (Dr. Bowring) knew that 
the hon. Gentleman might deny his parti- 
cipation in the scenes of riot and drunken- 
ness that occurred — but he held in his 
hand irrefragable 

landlords and beer-sellers— =“ aid as yet, 
but which were, notwithstanding, evidence 
irresistible of the means by whick seats 
were obtained in Parliament, nor 
hon. rorgyuey ie deny, that he 


can the 
publicly 
declared, he had never known money to 
fail, and that it should not fail to win his 
election. No less than forty-nine publi- 
cans had voted for the hon. Member (Mr. 
Turner), while only fourteen had voted 
for him (Dr. Bowring). To his own per- 
sonal knowledge, in defiance of the acts 
of Parliament on the subject, the hon, 
Gentleman, after the writ was issued, 
opened several public-houses with a most 
liberal hand, and he could state from his 
own experience, for he had witnessed it 
with his own eyes, that children of four- 
teen and fifteen years of age received and 
drank a large number of gl asses of brandy 

and water. [Zaughter.] Hon. aes 
opposite might laugh, but it would become 
them more to ask themselves, whether it 
was by deeds like these, that wise men or 
good men qualified themselves to become 


proots -the bills of 





'these. The hon. 








| stating that he had voted for t 
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the lawgivers of nations. If the Hous: 
valued the freedom of election—if it 
intended that Members should come there 
by honourable, and not by dishonourable, 
means—if it was intended that the intellect 
of the country, and not its profligacy, 
should be represented, it should adopt 
measures to prevent such proceedings as 
Member, after statiny 
that the prayer of the petitioners was, that 
the system of open voting should be abo- 
lished, and the Vote by Ballot substituted, 
as the only remedy for such evils, con 
cluded by moving, ‘That the Petition be 
referred to the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the means of preventing 
intimidation at elections.” 

Mr. Turner moved, that the petition bi 
read, as he believed, that tl 





there was not an 
allegation in it shes against his hon. col- 
league or himself. 

The Petition having been read, 

Mr. Turner said, that it 
that there was no allegation in it either 
arainst his hon. colleague or himself. Ii 
the hon. Member had Jet him know b 
forehand the contents be? the p' tition, | 

ared to rebut every 


how appear l 


| 


should have been pre 
allewation contained in it; and if it wer 
referred to a proper tribunal by that House, 
he should be ready to meetit. ie thought 
that the hon. Member and his Friends 
would not come out of such an inquiry so 
immaculate as he would have the Hous 
believe they were. Ile was not himsel! 
present at Blackburn, until the day of 
nomination; and he had not canvassed 

voter. With regard to the tenant alluded 
to by the hon. Member, he had not in fact 


asked him forhis vote. That tenant wrot 


to him (Mr. ‘Yurner) 
} 
' 


vi l. 


a note afterwards 
iC 
Member (Dr. because he 
the losing candidate, and that he a 
have voted for him (Mr. Turner), if h 
had been in the same situation. That 
was the man he was said to have intimi 
dated. He was sorry to trouble tli 
House with these remarks; but he thought 
he was justified in making them after th 
manner in which the hon. Membei 
had thought proper to allude to him. 
Mr. Welliam Fielden said, that 
was rather a remarkable charge to prefc: 
the real fact being, that while the alle- 
vation, as far as the Friends and sup 
porters of his hon, colleague and himselt 
were concerned, was entirely unfounded 
it applied most fully to the conduct of the 
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Friends and supporters of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, who created fomented the 
utmost riot and turbulence during the 
election. He (Mr. Fielden) hn nevey 
canvassed the borough of Blackburn unt 
the last election. On the day of nomina- 


and 


Marci 2 


tion the riotous proceedings of the hon. | 


Gentleman’s supporters were so violent, | § iO 


lielden) was obliged to go 
fear of personal in- 
were oblized to be 
was the excit 


that he (Mr. 

away, through 
jury. The military 
‘under arms, and so great 


} 
tne 


ment that the returning officer found it 
necessary to adjourn the/poll. He would 
not take up the time of the House by 


into a refutation in detail of the a 
the petition. He denied t 


rong’ 
levations In 


charges generally as applicab rg to is 
party or his supporters, and he could ne 

avoid expressing his astonishment ea 
such charges should come from the party 


really open to them, 

uerentes 2?’ 
The Petition was ordered to be referred 

to the Committee appointed to ing 

into intimidation at elections. 


“ Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione q 


uire 


Cuunrcn EsraBlisnMENT(IRELAND).] 
Lord John Russell said, that the richt — 


Baronet, the Chancellor of the Excheque 


having asked him the other ies as to 
whether he would give him an outline of 
the Motion which he (Lord John Russell) 


an- 
that 
he was not prepared to pledge himself to 
any particular words, or not to vary the 
terms in which he declared his intention 
to move; but his present intention was, 
to move that the House 


meant to make on Monday next, the 
swer which he would then make was, 


should re solve 


itself into a Committee, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the expe- 
diency of applying any of f the surplus re- 


venues of the Church of Ireland not 
quired for the spiritual care of the Members 
of that Church, 
instruction of all class 
nity. 

The Chancellor of the scare Jebd : 
I ask the noble 
should accede 
be prepared to produce a practical plan 
by which he will make that appropria- 
tion ¢ 

Lord John Ru: I do not feel my- 
self bound to answer the question of the 
right hon. Barouct. When the Hous 
shall have resolved itself into a Committee 


re- 


sof the commu- 
May 


his proposition, will he 


SC i] 





to the religious and moral | 


Lord, supposing the House | 
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on aig next, I shall then know what 
course | ou vht to take. 

Mr. > neh pero d to isk th noble Lord 
whether, | religious instruction,” he 
meant to include the r¢ lizious instruction 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland in the 
principles of the Roman ¢ olic reli- 
rion ? 

\O answer was civen. 

Mortpavriaanp Warracuta.] Colonel 
Evai s he | 1 noticed imme intelli 

ence pul t! news} pers from 

folday and \ ichia, and | there- 

fo I | f | I ers had 
information from that quarte There 

' reason t lieve that within a recent 
} d in MM port net ¢ rresp¢ ndence had 
iken pla connected with the relations 

between Turkey and Russia, and the 
nterference of the latter with the affairs 
of the former, especially as rded the 


two princ It was 
also apprehended that the British trade 
had diminished in the Black Sea, in 
sequence of regulations adopted by Rus- 
Ye had some notices on this 
subject in the public prints, where, how- 


ipalities he had named. 


con- 
a 


Gk 


Sla. seen 


ever, conclusions were drawn in which 
he did not concul He wished to know 
1} whether Ministers had any objection to 
| lay copies of such documents upon the 
| table ‘iS ] irticularly related to the nation- 
| ality of Moldavia and Wallachia, granted 
by tl tre ily of Adri LO} le? He was also 
la x10uS tO See any C rrespondenci be- 
1 twe n th country and Turkey with 
| reference to the designs of Russia. It 
| was the more important that Parliament 
| should have the earliest intelligence upon 


such subjects, in consequence of the pecu- 
liar situation of the present Government 
revarded th House of Common 
Lord ahon compl ined that, aecor 2 
Ing to tlhe notice given to him of the hon. 
ind gallant Member’s intention to put a 
specific question, he had not supposed 
that he would have made so extended an 
inquil He hoped at present to be al- 
} lowe me to defer his answe r. in order that he 
might take into consideration how far it 
was consistent with his duty to communi- 
ite to the House the information 1 quired, 
me would only add, that the whole of ou 
relations with Russia was the subject 
oe a projected Motion by an hon. 
Member, and perhaps he mieht post- 
pone until then any farther explana- 
tion. 
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Suprry—Army Estimatrs.] Mr. 


: i 
Herries, in moving the Ordei 


for the House resolving itse 
mittee of Supply, said he felt 


on him, in the discharge of 


reference to th pre 


that night, that he should 


—h mend 
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itself to do? At least he had pledged] in round nu 46-5. a years 


himself to effect every possible reduct but , of reduce 


















of expenditure, in order that there ie H did nd made 
be a corresp¢ nding reduction of tax ; iw had 
rhe rule ouglit to be, that not one fart] 1 | unt for 
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burthens which cannot be removed or re- 
duced without either a fail in the interest 
of the debt or the expiration of the termin. | 
able annuities, amount to not less than | 
28,500,000/. Besides this, there 
21,000,000/. for the public establishments, 
including the civil list, half-pay &e. 
includes 3,800,000. for 
the revenue; 2,000,000/. for the civil list, 
pensions, the salaries of the judges, &c. ; 
and the expenses of the army, navy, and 
ordnance, which together with the mis- 
cellaneous, were not less than 14,000,0002. 
He would therefore call the attention of 
the House to the expenditure of the Army 
and Ordnance with a view to showine how 
a saving could be effected in that branch 
of the expenditure. He did not intend 
to make any allusions to the expenditure 
of the Navy at present. The Army Esti- 
mates this year amounted to 5,700,0002. 
and the Ordnance to 1,497,0592., which 
together made nearly 7,200,000/. for the 
military expenditure. The question he 
had to put to the House was, could any 
means be adopted by which the civil de- 
partments of the Army and Ordnance 
could be consolidated, with the view of 
making a saving in the charge for manage- 
ment? ‘These two services ap- 
parently intimately connected and mixed 
up together, and he had heard many ex- 
perienced military men declare that such 
an arrangement would be for the advan- 
tage of the public service; he thought it 
would be highly beneticial if in their civil 
departments they were united. He be- 
lieved that it would be admitted by all, 
that it would be impossible that any 
public establishment could be carried on 
with regard to economy unless a controlling 
power existed and was exercised. With 
respect to our military establishments, it 
appeared to him that the requisite control 
was altogether wauting. It appeared on 
investigation before the Finance Com- 
mittee that a large part of the public ex- 
penditure was not properly checked, be- 
cause there was not sufficient controlling 
power to keep in check the heads of es- 
tablishments; for each department was 
anxious to keep up its importance by 
maintaining as large an expenditure as 
possible. During the war the expenditure 
in many departments had been raised to 
as high a pitch as possible, and had con- 
tinned in some of them in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the higher authorities 
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whom the House regarded as responsible. | hon, 
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| If there was one subject more than another 
| that appeare d perfectly clear to the 
| Fi inance Committee, it was, that one 
person should have the power of checking 
the expenditure, and should be made re 
|sponsible, and that the First Lord of the 
l'reasury was the person who ought to 
exercise this control over the heads of d 
partments. As he saw the right 
Member for Cumberland about to leay 
the House, he would make a few observa 
‘tions relative to the changes made by him 
relative tothe Navy. The Finance Com- 
mittee had declared, that the then system 
| of carrying on the Administration of the 
| Navy, ‘by means of the Board of Ad- 
miralty and Navy Board—one being, in 
some deere ree, inde pendent of the other- 
'was injurious to the public service. ‘Tih 
lright hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham), 
{when First Lord of the Admiralty, directed 
| his attention to this, and determined to 
| make a junction of the departments, and 
concentrate the whole management of the 
Navy under one authority—namely, the 
Admiralty Board. He succeeded in 
carrying his plan into effect, by which he 
effected a considerable reduction of ex- 
penditure, and, at the same time, rendered 
the service more efficient. ‘The savings 
effected by the right hon. ge 
amounted to not Te ss than 1,300,0002, 
year. Much of this saving had a0 
effected b y reducing the quantity of stores 
but a great deal had also resulted from the 
junction of the civil establishments of the 
navy. It was stated by the right hon. 
Baronet, when he brought forward his 
plan, that the conflicting opinions of th 
heads of the two Boards had, in conse- 
quence of a difference of opinion pre- 
vailing between them, on some occasions 
led to injury to the publie service, to a 
greater expenditure than would otherwis 
be required, and also to much waste of 
labour. The plan of the right hon. 
Baronet was obje cted to by those who had 
preceded him in office, as likely to lessen 
the efficiency of the Navy, and be deeply 
injurious to the public service. The right 
hon. Baronet, however, took upon himself 
the responsibility of the change, and the 
result had shown, instead of the melan 
~ popeceanes of the opponents 
the plan being true, that not only a 
most material saving was brought about, 
but that our Naval establishment was ren 
| dered more efficient by the plan. The right 
Baronet deserved high praise for the 
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change he had introduced 
means a reduction had been made 
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Navy dtstimates of nearly one 


former amount. tie could 


pre sine | is hope that 
would result from the econ 
Army and Ordnanes 
did not, howeves 


llouse to sanction a 


Jun Ligh 
branehes of the servic 

\linisters to take steps with that view, h 
mere ly demanded Inquiry, and certainly n¢ 
harm could result from granting that. Eh 
was satisfied that if a Committee wer ap)- 
pointed it would recommend the union of 
some of the departments, as tending t 
Before lhe 


prese nt 


promote the public service. 
proceeded to allude to the 
Ordnance Estimates he 
with 


wished 
observations respect to the 
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practice which had prevailed, with re- 


sone 


Army, since the commencement of the last 
war. Previously, the Secretary-at-Wai 
exercised considerable power over the 
Army, and superintended the general 
arrangements. Since, however, the Duke 
of York became Commander-in-Chief, 
who gradually aggrandized the power of 
that office, the control of the 
at-War had been diminished.  Th« 
who was responsible to the King and the 
House, was the propel officer to conduet 
and superintend the affairs of the Army 
and yet the power, without the =r 
sponsibility, had transferred to 
the Commander-in-chief. le should be 
glad to have a Committee up stairs, befor 
which the right hon. Member for Dunde: 
(Su Henry Parnell), the Member for Not 
tingham (Sir John Hobhouse), and the 
Member for Coventry (Mr. Kilice), might 
be examined as to the relative d 
oflices they lately filled. He 
; ~ of the office of ¢ 
mander-in-chief, in its pre 
opposed to all reduction 
Ife was not a respousible officer, and yet 
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it rested with that body wl hich was known 
to the strict letter of the Constitution, was 
~~ to the House of Commons, forming 
the Cabinet Council called by his M: ijesty 
to render him the necessary assistance in 
the Executive Department of the State, 
and responsible for the manner in which 
they exercised their powers, ‘The hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, wisely and justly 
now said, that the proposal of that ‘arce 
should be lett with the Executive Govern- 
ment. Not that their proposal should be 
conclusive on the House of Commons, for 
if it appeared larger than the necessities 
of the public service required, that llouse 
would only be performing its proper func- 
tions, not by delegating them to a Select 
{Committee of tweuty-five of its Members, 
but by distinctly avowing to the Executive 
Government, that it was not satished with 
ihe estimate made, and the grounds on 
which the force was demanded. The 
hon. Gentleman then proposed to forego 
laquiry into the amount of the force, and 
made a proposal to this effect, that the 


vest of the Army Estimates, and the whole 


of the Ordnance Estimate should be 
referred to a Select Committee But, 
notwithstanding the exception of the 


i 
amount of military force from the inquiry 


of the C omnuttee, he could not adopt the 
sugecstions of ee hon. Gentleman. ble 


never aad consent to refer the remainder | 


of the Army, and the whole of the Ord- 
nance Estimates, to any Select Committee 


if this were to be done in the present case, | 


it oucht to be done e every year, and he, for 
one, would never consent to establish the 
precedent of withdrawing those estimates 


from the annual revision of the House of 


Commons, when every Member was called 
on by his duty to his constituents to take a 
part iu that revision, and transfer them to 
a Committee up-stairs, where, as the right 
hon, Baronet (Sir J. Graham) justly 
suid, “If a Government wanted to slur 
over an objectionable vote, or make an 
imperfect explanation, they would have a 
much better opportunity of doing it ina 
Committee, where the public scrutiny was 
not let in, where there was no irr egular 
perhaps, but still very coercive, 
their debates and proceedings.” If a Go- 
vernment, he said, wanted to screen ob- 
jectionable votes from inquiry,let them send 
ihem uptoa Select Committee, exercising 
an influence in its formation, and establish 
thereby the fatal precedent of withdrawing 
those yotes for ever from the jurisdiction 
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of the Committee of the whole House.—- 
He would not, therefore, consent to thi 
amended Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
But then came a_ third — proposition, 
whether they would consent to the ap 
pointment of a Committee for the purpose 
of inquiring into certain matters connected 
with the civil administration of the Ord 
nance and Army Departinents. It was ex 
ceedingly difficult to draw precisely th 
line where Committees ought to be granted 
and where they should be resisted by the 
House, for it waseasy to make a plausible 
proposition to the appointment of a Con 
mittee upon every matter connected with 
the public interests, There was no ofiice 
with respect to which it might not be said, 
where ts the objection to appoint a Com 
mittee. Ten different gentlemen might 
— ten different Committees with 
spect to ten diffe rent de partments, cde 
dine that ‘“ 
would do the 


[wo Secretaries of Stat 
business of three, and thre: 
Admiralty do 
five ; reason will be heard ina Committe 
and they will determine whether or no 
will not be better to make a reduction of 
the whole. if you establish a good cas 
what advautage you will have, because, 
reason being heard, and evidence adduced, 
you may be enabled greatly to reduc 
your establishments.” They might say 
that of every possible department. But 
the real Question was, whe ‘ther there should 
not be made out a sufficient pruma facu 
case; and he thought the 
agree with him that the general argu 
ments which they had heard in favour ot 
all sorts of possible reductions did not 
establish a suflicient ground to induce him 
in the present instance to thi 
appointment of a Committee. ‘lo illus 
trate this, he would observe that the noble 
Lord the Member for Devonshire, pro- 
posed that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire, whether or not the 
office of Commander-in-Chief might not, 
in point of fact, be virtually abolished, 
and his power transferred to the Secre 
tary at War. Now, he would not consent 
toa Committce for the purpose of con 
sidering that Question ;—he would not 
consent to transfer the military adminis- 
tration of the army to a civil officer ;—he 
would not consent to abrogate the civil 
duties of the Commander-in-Chief. 
{Lord John Russell, did not refer to 


Lords of the the business of 


llouse would 


to consent 


any civil duties performed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.} One of the noble 
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Lord’s objections was, that the Secretary 
at-War interfered with the 
in-Chief, and that the Commander-in- 
Chief interfered with the 
War. Now this must be an interference 
with respect to civil duties. As to the 
duties of the Secretary-at-Wazr, then, who 
might be a civilian, and who had civil 
duties connected with his office, he was not 
at arin to say t that a Co eaimittes should 
be appointed, in order to dissociate thos 


Commanders 


secretai y- iL- 


; Ma Ki ¢ 


duties from those of the Commander-in- ! 


Chief. The remaining Question was this 
—whether 


to inquire Into the amalgamation of the 
civil departments of the army and _ the 
ordnance, or to the appointment of a 





he (: sir KR. Pee 1) would unde F- - en 
take, on the pait of the Crown, to consent } 
to a Committee of the House of Commons | ! 


Commission for the purpose. Ife be- 


lieved that he might now refer to what he 
had hitherto not thought himself entitled 
to refer to—the communication which the 
noble Lord 
enough to make with respect to the result 
of av inquiry instituted by the late Govern 
ment. He did not think that he should 
have been ca 


tion, and the 1 


led on to discuss that Ques 
Cason why he hi Ld 

to the multifarious duties which had been 
devolved on the present 
this—-that considering th 
of Parliament after their appoimtment 
many matters must 
serious and attentive consideration to which 
they were entitled. It wasonly last night 
that the noble Lord (Russell) complained 
that he (Sir R. Peel) was not prep red, 
having opposed the admission of Dissen- 
ters to the Universities, to 

scheme by which, admitting he 
admitting the resonable ss of their ex- 
pectations, the one and th 
be carried practically into effect ie 
admitted the prince iple, he said, but could 
not pledge himself to a measure with 
respect to the details of which he had had 
no opportunity of deliberately making up 
his mind. Now, he bad no hesitation ot 
shame in admitting that he had not given 
to that subject that full consideration 
which it deserved, Tle was ready to give 
a similar answer to the proposition of th¢ 
hon. Member for Middlesex. At the same 
time, he must say that he did not see any 
necessary connection which that propos 
tion had with the vote of Supply. What 
ground could a refusal be for opposition ? 
Allowing that it were right to grant a 
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which really had Very little reference to 
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vhich he concluded ; 
and it was impossible for those who wer 
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public time, therefore, had becn wasted | allud d to th » topics, had not the right 
and the public Cxp tations di ap} int d | hon. Baronet (the Chancellor ot th ! 
With respect to measures on various inter- | chequer) done so. Let him tell him, th 
esting points which were under the con- | when he comes to the House ‘ he is 
sideration of the Governm if, which pre- sure of its assistance to get through vot 
ceded the present Ministers, the right hon. | essential to the public service. Lookiu 
Baronet was responsible for that del 1 to the emergency ne cow h 
because, if he himself was not on the spot ; be taken sati factory to the country. 1 
at the time that the late Ministry were | Was not prepa d to take the course pi 
dismissed, his colleagues, who were in ed by his hon. Friend (M fun 
power before his arrival, had advised thei yut in differing from that, he did 1 
dismissal, and as t| nt | } Ba onet nean to express the slic ntest c¢ ofid i¢ 
had taken office, he wi sponsioie foral in the Government. The right hon 
that had taken place. When they call Baronet was an old practitioner, and 
for measures, he was 1 y to ad that; pressed the question oi want ol confidencc 
it would not be fair for any one placed inj in the ¢ rl House, whe 
the right hon. Baronet’s situation to | hey we te for mea 
called on, as in ordin Cir ! Oo su moment { 




















bring forward measures of any d that 1 f Vole befor 
tion without t] me Oi tentl ¢ i Vi W no vot of confident 
consi te maquil t Diss rs » would ask his h Friends to perm 
Marriage Bill, the Ut Bill, ie votes for th rmy stimates to pro- 
number of ot Bills, had all been 1 They \ necessary for the sers 
th investiga n ¢ ti } 1 ernn > | OF hl h j ty, Wilo Il h d the G 
nd if th it h a 1 t | vernt nt, and } ae th Cc! 
aved them the tr of | i th pay the of rs | soldiers. ‘Tl 
forward, they uld ( introduced | last thing he wou would not t 
in a Hou { Commons, t : hich had ») anythir th ould imply the least 
the power of carryi t nto t. | contidencs 1 the Government at 
When ¢ t Govel s } Gentlem on the il rial side of the 

in t lved, \ | Ho id, that was factious. As hehad 
was t t f the country | some experience, he could recollect that 
Government, iS fal ) i h i } - vhat 1 t! 1 called faction on their the 
thing of the subj had for ) ition side of the House), was ne 
for % Oo public | con lered so on the 21st of February las 

\ dismi tamoment | year; fon n the Question, that tl »Spea | 

notice by an act of caprice, on the advice | do leave the Chair ona Committee of Sup- | 
of the noble Duk ier for which! ply, he 1 l d that a noble Marqu 1 
no precedent v to be f 1 in th > M ; of Chandos) brought 
history of the country y move- | forward a M n on agricultural distress 
ment the entire mass of sures of public | had much less reterence to the subject f 
improvement which wi in proc of | before the House then than the present ( 
digestion, was completely impeded, and} Motion. He believed the right hon. the t 
the public business thrown back for an | Secretary-at-War (Mr. Herries) made a { 
incalculable period. Next came the dis- | Motion on the Timber-duties, when the t 
missal of the Parliament. A Parliament | Question of the Ordnance Estimates wa t 
which never refused a vote of credit to the | bet the House. [Mr. Herries: Never. s 
King; a Parliament which enjoyed th | He had no distinct recollection on the | 
confidence of tne peopie—a Parliame | ubj Che | Laughter. | The Cc 
which was not impugned. That Parlia-|tlemen opposite were pe f; 
ment was dismissed—not becau or its | to their cheers, but it had been suggested t 
incompetency to do justice to the country | by some hon, Gentleman behind him iI 
—but because it would not suit the po- There was, however, no occasion to | t! 
litical views of the right hon. Baronet and | into these matters. It would, if the t 
his party; and because they expected by | Motion were then withdrawn as not press- h 
its dissolution to be sup} lied with a her} 12", be th luty of the hon. Member f n 
adverse to those measures of improvement | Middlesex (Mr. Hume) to bring it forward a 


which the former were anxiot 
into operation, 


LO 


carry 


He did not wish to have 





first opportunity. With respect to 
Mo - 


Motion itself before the House, he 











could assure the rigl 


oppo site, that his 


as unsettled as his own 


of separating the Civil Ir 


i 
functions of the Secretai 


Commander-in-Chief, an 


é =e 
cided objection to a sepa 


the Engineers and the 
after all, the question m 
finally settled where tl 

military expenditure of tl 


| | | 
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present stood y \ 
: 1 ~ 

nopoly in the han ( 

i . 
many of Whom | | 
years. boere VW 
er 1 1 ? 1 } 
this kind wh } 
by the thi l i i 
; 1 t 
years, 
‘ a es , a 
to this mone por l 
byafiten rhis o oa 
he suggested upont 
from himself; it 
of the Committ ] 
to inquire into the matter t 


tion should be made. 
the Ordnance Depa 
torious, that one-half of 
stores that had been 
lected, were perfectly us 


could not be sold for anythi 


far better to give tl 


WoL A Liacill ayy 
them any longer. It ha 
intention to trouble the 
this occasion, had it not 
the observations that fell 





hon. Baronet opposite 


mend his hon. Fri 


a tresh notice of his Moti 
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day, so that the right hon 


site might have sufficient 
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did on one oceasion of the sort imtroduc 
a Motion on the subjcet of the Russian 
Dutch loan; but he did so with the full 
consent of the Members of the Govern 


ment whom he had spoken to on 
subjeet | 


+] 

e should on the present oeca- 

sion avoid all political topics, not because 

1) , Dan ] eT, m thacho 4 . 

Was disposed to shrink trom those top S 
i 


through QaDV Tear Of Hot 


1 } en | 1 } 
mswer the chare Ot the right li wren 
| } 1 ’ } ] ae ‘ 
tieman, but Decause He deemed it most 


, 


prudent and convenient for the public 


service to refrain from noticing them 
He hoped he night conclude from what 
t 1 } 17 H 
ha | massed, th it the non. wiember toi 
Middlesex did not new intend to ye} vere 
i 

in his Motion, and he was to under 
that ihe hon, Mi me acqguiese au 
advice that had been wiven to tim! 

Mr. Hone il he would not 





inything that had failen from the right 
hon. Baronet pposite tO lahuence him inj 
the course which he intended to take 
lie hoped he should see the day | 
every one of th i) ASAE timates would 
undergo the most minute mvestization | 
eisewhere bDetore they were ubinitte i to | 
tliat House As some Ot his richa | 
however, had expressed an opinion adver 
} | 

to bis pressing the present que stion to a 
division on this occasion, be acknowledged | 
that he felt bound to vive up or rather to | 
postpone the ste 1) which at first be had | 
contemplated taking, at the same time | 
that he had not in the Jeast altered his 

° | 


Opinion as to thy CR PEG Le ney of referrip 


the Estimates to a Committee, and at the | 


proper time he should again ibmit a 
Motion to the Hlouse having that object 


in view probably that day week he mich 
bring the matter under the consideration 
of the House, ite hoped 
the right hon. Baronet would not oppose 
his bringing 
question on 
other early day. 

The Chancellor of the Ex heq ucr ob- 


it forward as a substantive 
t] 


served in reference to the promise of which 


the hon. Member had spoken, that he 


had merely said he would read with the 
greatest attention the Report of the Com- 
mittee of that House, and the evidence 
piven before it, and that he would after- 
wards with the least possible delay inform 
the hon. Gentleman of the course which 
his Majesty's Government intended to 


pursue — whether they thought that no 
disturbance of the present system should 
take place, or whether they were willing 


rat dav week, or on some! 





| 
| 








Lo appotal a Commission fol thie pulpy 
of consider th ubsect tot lion 
‘ 5 } i 
Gentleman were not satishied, then ! 
1d] os t a 
would baye an Opportunity of making 
J 
proposition. With referen to the d 
} 1 ! ' oa mee — 
Ol WHICh iit might brin it’ for agra, 
hae ‘ 
(the (hancelior of the E quer) Wwe 
OnTY bsery that lookn Y 80 tH ck ma 
which was coming on } t Wiondas 1D 
? 1 = 
ONS iW Lihat nat must ¢ Bot i 
Ali AGPOULHCA GQevadl©, Lat pO Pert i} i 
J A 
Gentleman would see t} pro] ty 
postponing it for a short time 
a i 
ny r } 14 
Vy f said, bh hould n ini 
: 
4 | 1, 
ith th ij) L VO wIGa | should ‘ 
i 
, : ; 
frankiy the nd upon Whi hh his « 
n to the estimates iS fournnede 
Ils quite apart fi vt} hil 
; 
Of factiou i} toh L Line ul 
hat in refcreuc tO the questi ‘ 
‘ ] } 
ti amount oF f ry he did cntertai 
{ i] } F | 
strong’ iecineg, 1 il D ved that ul 
diticrent systenr were ad pte ith t { 
’ ' 
to Trelai we mieht dispense wi ( 
rable it 1 t \ military 1 
beheving, the that such a ch we ¢ 
, | 
VS i i COULCI Lu | would 
e 
pr I WuUmMeCriCai renyu rt 
ry es ssary, fhe muta "ive 
Government ti means Of Supporting by 
a 
| ‘ + 
miutary force tt ystem, their disappre 
; I 
: ie : mt 
bation of wi i rusted th flor ‘ 
" ' 
Commons would deltberately place up 
J i i 
a | } i 
record, bhouevn aetermined Oppe 
+} — 4 | } , 
the estimates on the bringing up or tl 
0 ’ " 12 d ye 
ieport, he should not for the pr seul 
further tterfere 
rp rr ' : 
ine House esoly a itselt ilktoO a Cor 
mittee, 
Vii fLerries ! mioy Ul {} 
) 
oti on the krimy eM stmates Def 
Sula. * ' 
Which b yish d LO make ae | Ovsery 
n 
tions. Phe Committe | presume 
} 
must be perfectly iwale that ow! 


to the peculiar circumstances unde) 
1 1 1 ‘ 
which the present Government came in 
. - } . } 
to the recency of Ul 


period at which their access took plac 


re) 


offi and owing 





there was not time for them to entei por 


any revision of the estimates. 


~ 


full conviction that even as the estimat 


It was li 


stood, they were as much reduced as the 
could be, due regard being had to the i 
terests of the public service ; but still hy 
begged it to be understood that the esti 


{ 


mates were those of the last rather tha 


of the present Government. He made 


this observation, however, without any 


so a . r af 4] bility 
wish to divest himself of the responsibility 
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which property attached to this offi , no} { couid n { ! uecd below that sta lard 
did he for a imoment mean to LV, that i A re | \ t | e occasion to ol 
though the estimates were founded upon Is that it ended so much t 
the wranzemcnt t Lie } ce ne y i ht vel i my} iS th 
veroment, the present Administration ( I nus t{ men u ich company. Il 
not a fully resp ble t t i 1h) vi noped M mb Wet wel { 
had been tor years ones : I] could not } ju ti ( { vith tive if Ol thie | Ust 
conclude this observation without giv } «| a } wy 
the late Governme: fall edit f much | for hin ( rs Li t 
that was advantareous in the estimat iz rif { S| i 
then before the Committee. ile w shed | i iniber ofp it would 
al o to eull thie att for ro tt Llouse to t thoi It th Count t ma i 
j 
the fact that those estimates were th | nqu Vv inl xtencdecdk ce ion | 
ult of several revisions of the condition fles ry part of tho dominion ceeding! 
the Army ; th whol subj ct t i I} | Vere li ( i | d } Pritt 
Members must know, had been more than | soldier 1 he | establishm 
once under the consideration of Com-{ which we were compelled to keep up. A 


mittees of that [louse—the whole military 
expenditure of the country having been 
Committees, and many 


referred to several 


suggestions Of great value were made, m 
consequence of which many in 

- 1° . 
were effected, 


rovemMmeEHNtSs 


not only with respect to 


the diminution of the number of men 
employed, but as to the improved regula 
tion of the finances. To all the changes 


contemplated by the late Government ful! 
attention had been paid by the present 
Government with a view to earry every 
practicable and useful suggestion into ful! 
effect. He felt bound also to state that 
very great care had been bestowed on the 
work of revision by several of his prede- 
cessors in the office which he had now the 
honour to hold, and it was no more than 
justice that be should bear test 
the great capacity 

dustry with which a righ 
his, who formerly fillee 


imony to 


and lefatigable 


na 


hon. Friend of 


In- 


the oftice of 
now filled the 


Secretary to the 


Secretary-at-War, and 

oflice of Chief 

lieutenant of Ircland, devoted himself to 
hi 


Lord 


the duties of that situation, and the extra- 


] ‘ 1 
ind suecess with which he 


ordinary skill 
applied himself to the great object of 


effecting useful alterations Of course t} 
first consideration which must occupy the 
+} r} ; * ’ 


attention of the tiouse would be the total 


5 . + a. wh to rs mn 
number of men who were to compose the 


army during the ensuing year, and after as 


complete an examimation of the subject 


as the short time he 
ed, he did not 


bi Ov 


reduced 


} mount con 
tuined in the vote then before him, and 
whieh he proposed to put into the hand 
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present co tituted, our army spe nt by tar 
t! reater port in of its time in our forcion 
poss ns British soldier was exiled 
ears ol | rot eu ran iy 
need scarcely suggest to the Committes 
th verity with vhich that must be felt 

vet ould assure the Hou that Vs 
ctlort Wa made Lo reduc the CUulTrison 


LO the lowest possib! point, To 


suggestions of the Committec of last 





vear thr closest attention h id been vail 


1 } as ’ 
uese reasons veC did not ah ICipate 


any objection f¢ the amount of foree pre 


posed If there should be any objection 
raised, either to that vote or any other, h 
was perfectly ready to enter into details, 
but he feit it peri etly unnecessary totrouble 
tl louse with any further preliminary 


observations, and should therefore mov 
that it was the pinion ¢ tf that Committe 
that a number of men, not less than 
31,268, be employed as his Majesty’s land 
forces during the year 183! 


‘ 7 ry a } 
Sir Samuel Whalle yY Sald, he should | 
extremely sorry if there were to be 


to such a vote m 


lections t 
Membei t this side f the Hous Not 
ie Of tl ybjections which h ntertained 
to t vot 3s in the least obviated { 
in | pinion, much of what the right hon. 
Cj } lai pPposit¢ had d, al rded 
I 
wWeumen li favot i recductiol Cire 
than tn upp t of ti present large mount 
t hich it was i ded to maintam 
tal n wmMy He felt bound, therefor 
to get up for the purpose of entering h 
| protest ul the maintenanee of 
in rh { | Ot) men in th t 
1) } bul this the mor inestly 
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| 
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t Henry Parnell said, t 
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as also to the police in London, and the 


ntemplated addition in the large towns 








) nal et lan 
land, he wa re the House wor 
} 1 1° 
with him in the expediency of 
; : s 
no th um *b | r/.Q000n 
hey had | nt t it House for 
re) f } iucines T9V itl n Vv 
i a\ > tA t ) 
| ‘ - 
( { constituel it Ww 
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trik ( { un im d 
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ri > but experience 
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KRHOWN, Was maintain iat dou 
xpense Of are tment ot th line. 
| leave to move that the numb 


| land forces for the ensuing year should 


ced to 75,000 men. 


ment having been put, 
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t 
: was only one of individual opinion. 
. i 





hat of the present Secretary -at-Wai 
} l creta vy-at-Wat m! | 
1 | ( t V » but he had 
rtuniti yf examining all the d 
ts, ind en ni l th 
I he he was Sect ry 
ind he had come to t delil 
nt t ) an iber of 1 
t 1 He had found tl 
| } my 1) 
ad si —why tl V 7, | 
now ? Had any circumstances aris¢ 
1ake an increased number necessary 
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) armed ti , and 8,000 polic« 
> y now 7,000 police in Lond 
fore, hi id, th were strong I 
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House would not eo On voting’ av 
a sum of money till they had s 
ion that it was necessary. 


itisfied that there was a universal con 
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viction throughout the country the army! be also found mone Bs POR 
vas too numerous, he, therefore, took that ’ ; 
opportunity of sayin it wa that 

i . . 


the country wished to be relieved from | | ; : ] 





any large amount of its present t l lalt-tax, stated ty t 
a t a : . 
1 if House ‘ t if il ai ‘ ' i ! 
those laree votes 1 } -s 
. } : 
Session, and inst 
, 
quiry Into the det f 
ne constitu i wwf - 
1 y 41 { “4 ] Ta 
belo € tn n ior t \ it ( 
‘ ] on I 1 ¢ 
iIpporce 1, ul { H i 
et rts to re { 
] j 
country by read } V. 
Sir ¢ D | 
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did not think that | n { ot 
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irmy ¢ iG i ; 
£ 1 1 
to the inte ts of t Bi 1 ( 
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the proposed \ 
} aie Tt wacavag 
itary one. bi W iG, 1 \ | - \ 
doxical it might peal to ti { imber 
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hon. Meml for the cl 
| > +] 4 ] + | 
the confident hope that they would t tion 
a] © 1 1 
this to be, not a military, ta mer- l { I i 
cial ques ion. The question for the Hous 1 cai y \ t yan tatior 
to consider, In coming to any conclusion } to the < Nes With the intantry regiments. 
] : e ; Bigot so ae ry i ; 
on the proposed vote, was, whether t I of opinion, th 1 ¢ sequy e of 


polity, commerce, trade, and manufactui crease in the volice fi of lat 
of the country were to be maintained in rs, a dimin mn in the numbers of 
their pres¢ it state: and w { rit was I ts wel h t 3 
expedient t 
under the control of 1 Go ! , 

ne 
colonies and foreign dominio ) - 


as he did, that the number of i 





1 , 
abroad was no I t } 
n f rs to pre f ( p 
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{ t! number of our ft a 
was no more ti! } ‘ 
P 1 
ary for the protection « i } 
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side of the House, but that there should | the amendment 
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General Sharpe contended, that if we 
intended to keep up our present dominion, 
we must keep up our present force, or do 
that which he supposed the hon. Member 
for Middlesex would not be willing to 
consent to—namely, to make a great im- 
crease in the ‘dead we soht Es for if they 
reduced the army by a Jarge number, they 
inust increase the amount of half pay and 
superannuation allowances for those men 
disbanded. IHlaving as great a desire to 
reduce the expenses of the country, as his 
hon. and eallant Friend, the Member for 


Westminster, he would still obiect to the 
redaction of a single man of our military 
force, unless there was to be a reduction 
in the extent of our colonies. Looking at 
the whole of the case, he did not think he 
should aet honestly if he did not oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. Warburton said, that there was one 
species of information necessary to be 
obtained from the Government before the 
Hlouse could form any exact judgment 
upon the question of the amount of colo- 
nial force really required to be kept up. 
Ife therefore would ask the right hon. 
Secretary opposite, whether, if he were to 


move for an annual list of the number of 


persons who had died, or who had been 
put upon the invalid establishment from 
the colonial service during the last four 
years, the right hon. Secretary was pre- 
pared to furnish the return, for from that 
document a fair average per centage might 
be drawn of the number of casualties in 
the colonial service, and it might be ascer- 
tained whether the duties of the military 
there had, as was alleged, really increased 
of late years. This was the real method 
of trying the arguments urged for the 
maintenance of the present amount of the 
force, and he would be contented to abide 
by it; but often as these returns had been 
asked for, they had never yet been granted. 

Sur He: nry Hardinge said, that it was by 
no means either prudent or desirable, that 
the mortality or the sickness which oc- 
curred in the colonies amongst the military 
forces should be exposed to the public 
eye; and for that reason he supposed the 
returns now asked for had never yet been 
granted. The King’s service must be per- 
formed, and the publication of such a do- 
cument might render it a matter of much 


4 


oreater difficulty than it now was, to set 


men to serve in the colonies, unless the 


rate of pay was in reased in ite eee 10 


: a 
the danger of the service—-a mode of ob 
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taining men to which no one would more 
strongly object, than the hon. Membe: 
opposite. He must say, that he entirely 
concurred in what had been said by the 
hon. and gallant Member (General Sharpe) 
The hon. and gallant Member for West 
minster was 2 Member of the Comnmoitte 
on Colontal Expenditure, and be oueht {0 


S, that 


be as well aware, as he himself wa 
there was not a single case yet brought 
before the Committee, in which it could 
be shown that the amount of a Wain 
tained exceeded that which was necessary 
for ie safety of each Hen el 
Hume asked, why it was, that 

mu = eee military force should be kept 
up at present than had been considered 
necessary for several years. Why should w: 
have 5,000 men more in our colonies now 
than we had for many years since thy 
peace? Were not some of the colonies ove 
laid with troops? What was the use of 2,500 
men in Nova Scotia, which was perfect, 
quiet? Why, even in Canada a foree was 
kept up, exceeding in number the whol 
of the troops maintained by the United 
States along the full extent of their fron 
tier, on which they had for enemies the 
native tribes of America; whilst in Canada 
there were no enemies to look after, or to 
keep in awe, but only British subjects, 
who would be well affected, if they were 
but well treated. Why not call upon the 
fourteen regiments of cavalry to serve oc 
casionally abroad? Including seamen, 
marines, artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
the country would be burthened with the 
support of not less than 150,000 men 
He would support the amendment of hi 
hon. Friend, though he himself should be 
disposed to go much farther. One objec 
tion to that amendment would not havi 
been made, if hon. Members had voted 
for the reduction of the malt-tax. If that 
reduction in taxation to the amount of 
5,000,0002. had been made, there was no 
doubt that a much larger reduction in tli 
number of troops than that now fsougiit 
for would have been given without ask 
ing. Why were they to have more military 
in England now, than in the years from 
L819 to 1822 inclusive? The regular po- 
lice was equivalent to at least 10,000 
ilitary. te would beg to ask the right 
10n. Baronet to state some reason why w 


, 
i 
h 
i} 


— iid now have so large a military foree 
when we hada police force which render 
the intervention of military forve so much 
| tropolis, Wha 


41 
MSS necesEearyv in tHe mir 
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circumstances existed in the internal state 
of the country, or im our foreign relations, 
which required such a large military esta- 


blishment as that now proposed in time of 


peace ? If he looked at home, or to our 
colonies, he saw nothing in them which 
called for such a forec 
posed, The colonies ought to be made, 
as they were well able, to support the 
In Ire 
land, before the French war, there never 
were more than 9,000 troops ; and, if th 
tithe question were onee settled, 12,000 
or 13,000 men would be amply sufficient 
there. An army was now kept up there 
principally to maintain a system of exac- 
tion. 
ance of a garrison. 


as Was how pro- 


troops required for their defence. 


With respect to the 
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The country presented the appear- | 
eres 


colonies, he believed, that with judicious | 
management, the mortality of the troops | 
there might be greatly diminished. All! 


the reduction now asked for was merely a 
cessation of recruiting. 

Mr. Herries said, that the right hon. 
Member for Dundee should have favoured 
the House with the grounds which had 
induced him, when in office, to form the 
opinion that a very large reduction of the 
forces was practicable. He had not stated 
those grounds, and other right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had possessed the same op- 
portunities as himself of inquiring into the 
subject, had not been able to arrive at the 
same conclusion. ‘The right hon. Genile- 
men who succeeded him as Secretary of 
War, were surely not less anxious to make 
every possible reduction in the expenses of 
the public service, and yet neither the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. C, 
Hobhouse), nor the right hon. Member fo1 
Coventry (Mr. Ellice) had ever introduced 
any proposition of the kind. The only 
reason (if such it could be called) which 


had been put forward by the right hon. 
Member for Dundee, was, that some years 
ago, the amount of forces was less than 
at present. Now he would go back as fat 
as 1818, and then he found that the num- 
ber of men was 94,847, being fourteen 
thousand more than the vote for the en- 
suing year. In 1819, the number was 
92,000, and in 1820, 92,224. In 182], 
it was reduced to 81,000. In the subse- 
quent years 1823, 1824, and 1825, the 
amount was considerably reduced. If 
these were the years to which the right 
hon. Member for Dundee referred as a 
standard for trying what proportion of 
numbers should be voted, he would beg 
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to ask him, whether the experiment of that 
extreme reduction was not a total failure? 


It was notorious that the experiment of 


diminishing the army, which was pressed 
upon the Government by the hon. Membei 
for Middlesex, 
pens to the country, inasmuch as it was 
necessary, after a trial of two 
years, to re-establish the previous numbet 
of men. Here was a fact which was su- 
perior to any argument the hon. Member 


rf 


caused an increase of ex- 


absolute ly 


| could produce. But the hon. Member was 


fond of referring to the establishment ke pt 
up In 1792. He would take that yeal 
1Or the 
colonies as compared with that of the pre 


i 
sent year. In 1792, in all the colonie 


, 


and compare the amount of foree 


hich we then possessed, and which we 


1) 
p 
still possessed, the number of troops kept 
colo 
we had 16,687 


considering the in- 


up was 15,100 me u, and in the sam 


nies, at the present day, 

. small excess 
creased importance of some of our colonies 
since; but in New South Wales 
which increased immensely in its popula- 
tion, its commerce, and its importance to 
the mother-country, there had been an 
increase of 1,500; and if they deducted 
this from the 16,685, it would leave only 
a very small ditlerence between the num- 
be ' 
hie present time. Every 
peace, the Government 
the h ype nse d wh to 
might be 


the public service, and he wa 


men 


—a olony 


{ year sinc the 
had tried to reduce 
the mznemum which 
fully con- 
vinced that the proposed force of the pre- 
sent year was not more than the service 
required. 
Mr. Henry Grattan said, Gentlemen on 
the other side were Englishmen contend- 


ing for the power of their country : he was 


an Irishman, contending for the liberties of 


his ¢ ountry. If they went to th history of 
Ireland, they would find that, at the very 
time when they were afraid of doing what 
they did now, they had only 4,000 men in 
Ireland. In Lord Townshend’s govern- 
vernment in 1782, 4,000 men had been 
found sufficient to bear alone the whole 
burden of the management of Ireland—so 
that they reduced the army to 4,000. 
And in 1792, it was one of the charges 
brought against the Duke of Portland, 
that he had left Ireland with 4,000 men. 
And why could not they govern Ireland 


with 4,000 men now? [ Oh! Oh." | 

Hon, Gentlemen might say, * Oh,” a 

they had frequently done before, but 
a J 


r in our colonies in 1792, and those of 


Mes guia : 
consistent with the efficiency of 
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that was not the proper way of answer- 
ing an argument. Whenever a man 
went to Ireland, whether it were to elec- 
tions, or tithe-gathering, in town o1 
country, he was sure to meet soldiers, and 
nothing but soldiers. There was at that 
moment a larger force in Ireland, thai 
they had in India: for in Ireland thas 
were 22,000 troops, 7,000 police, 2,000 
city of Dublin armed forces, and 500 
militia, making, in the whole, 31,500. 
And why was that? Because they had 
lost the affections of the people. ‘They 
had not only got a military, but a police 
rOree, which was worse: ‘the pay ol a 
iceman was Is, 8d.: of a soldier Is. 
The pi lice force cost 300 000 .—while 
theycould keepup 1, 000 troops for: 30,0002. 
He humbly submitted, therefore, that 


Government would be obliged to reduce— 


for it was impossible to apply such long 
exploded principles to Ireland. If hon. 
Gentlemen wished to reduce the Window- 
tax and the Malt-tax, let them reduce the 
army: and if they reduced the army, they 
must conciliate the people of Ireland. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 101; Noes 255—Majority 
154. 


List of the Ayes. 


Aclionby, I. A, Evans, Colonel 
Bagshaw, J. t, W. 
Barnard, E.G Ferg pn, R ! 
Barron, W. Fereus, J. 
Barry, G. $ Fielden, 

Bewes, T. Finn, W. EF. 
Biddulph, M. Gaskell, D 
Blake, M. J Grattan, Il. 


Bodkin, J. J. Grattan, J 
Bowes, John Grote, G. 
Bowring, Di Ifall, B. 

Br dy, D. C Ilawes, B. 
Bridgeman, II. Hawkins, J. H. 
Brocklehurst, Jolin Ilector, O% Je 
Brodie, W. B Iiindley, C. 
Brotherton, J. Ilodges, T. L. 
Bulwer, I. L. Hodges T. 
Buller, C. Hutt, W. 
Butler, Hon. Col. ume, Joseph 
Chalmers, S. Kemp, | eet 
Chichester, J. P. B. Kennedy, James 
Clay, W. King, Bolton 
Collier, J. Lister, C. 


M‘Cance, J. 
Mangles, J. 
_Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Mullins, t’. W. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, 
O’Conne I, M. J 


Conyngham, Lord A. 
( rawford, Wer 
Divett, E. 
Wennistoun, Alex, 
Duncombe, T. S 
Dykes, F. L. B 
Ktwall, R. 

Euston, Lord 


Evans, G. 
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O’Connell, M. Stewart, R. 
O'Connor, Don. Strutt, FE. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. Tancred, H. W. 
O’Loghlen, Mr. Thornley, T. 
Oswald, J Tooke, W. 
Palmer, General Trelawney, Sir W 
Parrott, J. Troubridge, Sir 1 


Parnell, Sir U i a. 
Pattison, J. Villiers, C. P 
Pease, J. Wakley, T. 
Phillips, M. W —_ R. 
Potter, R. Warburton, i. 


Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Alderman 


Roche, W. 
Ronayne, D. 
Rundle, J 
Ruthve nh, 


| 
Ruthven, FE. 
} 


Apiaceae A TELLER. 
Sch Tel iF 
Smith, B. Beauclerk, Major 
Spiers, A. G 

On the question that 2,978,5284. 


be granted to his Majesty, to ogre th 
charge of the Land lT’orces (exclusive 


] 


India) for the year ending 31st March 
1836, . 

Lord Albert Conungham said, I mu 
beg to call the attention of the House to 
this item, which I think ought to be satis- 
factorily explained to us. On referring to 
the Army Estimates laid before the House, 
it will be found that the sums expended 
on each of the two regiments of Lif 
Guards exceeded that appropriated to th 
egimentof HorseGuardsby 3,4511.9s. 10d. 
although all three regiments are upon pr 
cisely the same footing as to numbers 
both of men and horses. Now, Sir, the 
manner in which this extra expenditur 
is employed, is as follows .—Each privat 
of the two regiments of Life Guards ha 
3d. a day more pay allowed him, than a 
private in the Horse Guards, although in 
the three regiments the men have precisely 
the same duties to perform, and although 
the recruit of the Life Guards is provided 
with a kit of necessaries, gratis, on enter 
ing the service, and is given a stabl 
jacket yearly, all of which the private of 
the Horse Guards has stopped out of his 
pay. The height of the men in the three 
regiments Js, I belie ve, the same—nay, | 
believe that by examination of the regi- 


mental returns, it will be found that the 


privates in the Horse Guards averag' 


greater height than those in either of the 


other reviments—therefore the increase ol 
pay cannot be granted upon the plea ol 
the superior stature of the men ; and | 


contend that the sum of 1,8391. 3s. of the 


public money is unnece ssarily expended: in 
nually upon each of the two regimentsof Lil 
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Guards in pay alone. In the Life Guards, 
1,6002. 17s, is expended in each regiment 
upon the ee beyond that of the 
Horse Guards, 1 aking a difference of very 
nearly 47, per man annually; a 
it may be said that there is 

in the prices and in the wearing of scarlet 
and of blue 

clothing money, appears an cnormous 
charge. Now, ls in 1850, when the 
officers of the Blues had their pay reduced 
to the same scale as that of the Lif 
Guards, I understood that it was 
that the three re 
Brigade should be 
footing ; but this, Sir, has never 
acted up to, and I confess 
we ought to ipsa before we 
of 87 3082. . to be: 
hold Pate re and unless we re¢ 
intimation that. this unnecessary expen- 
diture shall be dimi 
recruit 
move that the sum 
shall be taken off from the 
the louse. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 57 ; Noes 229—Majority 172 

Original Resolution agreed to. 

On the Resolution that 77,4342. 0s. 10d. 
be granted for the purpose of defraying 
the allowances to the principal officers of 
the public departments from the Ist of 
April, 1835, to the Ist of April, 1836, 

Mr. Hume thought th at one-half of t 
grant might be but would content 
himself for the present, by moving a re- 
duction of 11,9892. being the amount of 
the expenses incurred in the Adjutant- 
General and the Quarter-Master-Gencral’s 
office, of which the former amounted to 
6,429/., and the latter to 5,560, 

The Committee divided: Ayes 43; 
Noes 196—Majority 153. ; 

The original Motion agreed to. 

Several other votes 
the House resumed. 


ud although 


Bote 
a abircrenct? 


vite + 
viments of the Tlouschold 


! } ’ 
piaced on the same 
} ! 


grant the sum 


ip plied to the Llouse- 


VC SOL 
ni shed as each new 


of 6,9022. 19s. 8d. 
vote laid before 


1 
I 

1 
0 LIS 


saved ; 


Poor-Law Commisstoners.] Mr. 
John Fielden moved for a “ Return of all 
communications addressed to the Central 
Board of Poor-Law Commissioners, from 
the Manufacturing Districts of the United 
Kingdom, representing that there are fre- 
quent demands for the labour of whole 
families in those districts, in addition te 
those already to be found there; togethe: 
with a return of all communications to 


the same Board, from the southern coun- | 


cloth, yet 42, per man extra | 


intended | 


} | 
enters the Life Guards, I shall 


| 
were agreed to, and | 


{ Ma Rchi 
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ties of representing that the 


7 : 
Eneland, 


lomand f = gt 
demand for the labou of sucn families ! 
: ; , a : . eee ‘ 
at present comparatively madequate, 
A] are ae | g , mmMUhI 
Li , return Of ali answers Or COomMmMubhica 
; ] | } ] | 
tious directed to be mad { Central 
, ‘ 
d of Poor-Law Com: to such 
Corl por ( ( i S 
i i 
+1 
4 Vi 
. ’ 
| | secreta Go (Ou l | read 
- " 1] 
t lotion which had | nh put to 
A 
] lr} ‘ . ] 
all ® Ch must have ' ( 
1 
deal of cori spond ice Detween the F¢ 
; ; — Le + Gee t 
La Commissioners and different parts ot 
} 4] —* : arias! + | ] 
the country, and it would not be to thi 
1 . } eee 1 1 . 
pubil uivantage to have that tard belore 
] | A } | 
the House. AAS the Motion c 1 for all 
, : ¢ 4) a t} ' 
the col esponden e of that body, there 


that I think | 


werarzguments add uc ed 


must much 
than any he had heard to him t 
consent to it. 
Mr. Lindley supported the J 
| Th ssuing of the circular by the Central 
Board ot P< or-Law Commiss rs, Welil 





could be made available in 





to create an impression that a systema 
attempt was making to draft the un 
ployed labourers from the agricultural 
parishes into the manufacturing districts, 
on the ground of there being an actual 
deficiency of labour in the latter. Before 
the Central Board had resorted such 


& measure, they shoul 1 have ascertained 


whe ther such def ficiency of hands r¢ ally 
existed ; and, if they had consulted the 
\ | m wh ( hy | on tie ath bl ot ti 
I] (the Report of the t Com 
m ( on tl e Pet ti ; ol ie I i \-| O 


1? Oe - i os . 1} : ry 
‘¥ Cavers) h VY woulda have 1O 


th B rouch of Bolton, to whi |} some ol 
the agricultural paupers had already been 
sent, there were not less than 24,000 indi 
viduals entirely dependant upon hand- 


ay as 
loom weaving for their support, and who 
were represented to be in a state of con- 


siderable distre 33. The same docume nf 
showed that in other districts in Lanca- 
shire there were | irge numbers of this dis 
tressed body of operatives, whose laboui 


could only be rendered inka si by its 

l % }: z 

{ ssed in the 

“Ot Ts sy ae ee Pe ee 

factures. ihe tacts elicited 

ablished a pramd 
Se eames + naes 

mony against the pr spo ed ! 

emigration ; for it was evide nt that the 

low rate of wages which prevail Is amongst 


thousands of workmen, ee 


wer-i00Mm Manu- 
lie = ) wn 
DY Ll is Report, 
jack LeSli- 


scheme ol 


the rc fore, est 





es 
services 
the staple 
manufactures of Lancashire and York- 
shire, aflorded the strongest pre sumption 
that there was a redundancy of labour in 
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those counties. Under these circum- | 
stances, the transportation of agricultural 
labourers into the manufacturing districts, 
would aggravate the privations of the 
hand-loom weavers, and engender very 
serious discontent, without improving the | 
condition of the agricultural labourers. 
The House divided : Ayes 3; Noes 121 
Majority 118. ; 


~~ POPE POOL COL Om 


HOUSE GF LORDS, 
Monday, March 30, 1835. 


Minutrs.} Bill, Read a 
Apra., 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rosenery, from two 
Places, in favour of an unsparing Church Reform.—By | 
the Earl of Caruisik and Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from 
Halifax &¢e.,—for a Repeal or Alteration of the Factories’ 
Regulation Act.—By a None Lorn, from Stockton, and 
other Places, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest. sy | 
Lord WHAKNCLIFFE, from two Places, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Duke of Gorpon 
the Earl of Rossiynx, and Lord WHARNCLIFFE, from ¢ 
Number of Places,—for further Accommodation in, an 
Protection to, the Church of Seotland.—-By Lon 


eeond time:—Government of 


, 
1 
} 
t 
} 


Broucuam, from the Independents of Frome, Sclwood, 
for Relicf to Dissenters, 


CriminaL Justice iN IRELanp.]| 
Lord Brougham said, that seeing the 
noble Duke opposite in his place, he 
wished to ask a question. He had not 
the least doubt but that which he was 
about to mention had been misunderstood ; 
but even then he was sure that the noble | 
Duke would be well pleased to be asked 
the question, in order that he might | 
correct the mistake. It had gone abroad, | 
in consequence of a question asked, and 
indistinctly answered or heard, that a very 
lamentable mistake had occurred in Ire- 
land in respect of the execution of a 
person in that country for murder. His 
attention had been called to it as con- 
nected with the administration of criminal 
justice as a Peer of that House, for they 
were all by their situation as Peers con- 
nected with the administration of justice. 
He had of course made some inquiry into 
it, and he had found that it was not as it 
had been stated, that some person had 
by mistake for another man, suffered the | 
extreme sentence of the law; but then it 
was said that a mistake had been made 
with regard to identifying a man before 
one of the tribunals of the country, 
where the punishment of his crime was 
death in case of conviction. There 
was an immense difference between these 
two things. ‘The mistake as to identify- 





ing a man was unhappily a mistake a 
which all human tribunals, deciding on 
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human evidence, must be subject. He 
had understood that there had been some 
communication with Ireland on the sub- 
ject, and he thought it material that the 
public should know that there had been 
no mistake in the execution of the law; 
but that if any mistake had been made, 


‘it was the supposed mistake upon the 
‘fact of the identification of a given 


person, 
The Duke of Wellington was undeyr- 
stood to say that he had not any exact 


‘information on the subject, but he believed 


that the rumour as to the mistake was of 
itself quite erroneous. 

Lord Plunkett said, that he belicved 
there had been some mistake in the first 
instance In identifying a person, but it 
certainly was not true that, by mistake, one 
man had been hanged for another. ‘Thy 
rumour went to impeach the correctness 
of a verdict; if it was not correct, he 
trusted that such mistakes were not ol 
ordinary occurrence. 


7 


Oatus’ ABOLITION sruu.] The 
Marquess of Camden said, that he rose 
now in order to express his thanks to the 
noble Duke for the courtesy he had 
shown in postponing the third reading of 
this Bill in order to enable him (the Mar 
quess of Camden) to consult the Univer- 
sity with which he was connected upon 
the subject. The consequence of his 
communication with the University was, 
that neither he nor they had any wish 
to oppose the further progress of the Bull. 
That courtesy had also enabled the Uni 
versity, since the introduction of the 
measure, to turn their minds to the par- 
ticular object of the Bill, and he could 
assure their Lordships that there was 
among the persons connected with thi 
University of Cambridge no indisposition 
whatever to meet in the fairest mannet 
the provisions of this Bill, and to assist 
in promoting the object of it so far as it 
seemed to them fit to do so. There was 
in that University every disposition to act 
in accordance with the principle of the 
Bill, so far as that could be done without 
endangering the discipline of the Univer- 
sity. Their sole object was to promote as 
much as possible piety and learning 
among those who resorted to the Univer- 
sity. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he was 
happy to have been able to gratify the 
noble Marquess by postponing this Bull, 
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and glad to find that no opposition would 
now be offered to it. He moved that it 
be read a third time. 


Lord Brougham was very sorry that | great part of those from 


after the postponement which had already 
taken place, he should be obliged to ask 
the noble Duke still further to postpone 
the Bill for two or three days. This 
not from any objection to the principle 
the Bill, with which he most fully con 
curred, but from some dithculties of a 
technical nature, aflecting of its 
clauses. By Thursday next he hoped to 
be able to remove them. He had 
sulted the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, who agreed with him as to 
these difficulties. 

The Duke of Richmond was obliged to 
the noble and learned Lords for then 
attention to the Bill, and for endeavouring 
to remove those technical objcetions that 
might impede execution; and he 
consented to postpone it to Thursday. 

Third reading 


arose 


some 


con- 


its 


g postponed. 


ere rerr erent 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Monday, March 30, 1835 
Cuuncn or Irevann.| Lord John 
Russell: I rise fully pees of the ardu- 


ous task I have undertaken ; but although 
Iam well aware both of the 
that task, and of the responsibility I incur, 
yet the confidence I feel in the nature of 
the question I am bring forward di- 
minishes much of my anxiety, because | 
cannot but think that t 
proposition J shall submit will compen 
for any obscurity in the arguments 1 may 
use to enforce it. Iam confident that the 
truth and justice of the cause will prevail 
though the weakness and 
of the advocate should be manifest. 
With no further preface, therefore, I shall 
enter upon the consideration of the subject 
of the Church of Ireland; and in doing 
so Iet me advert, in the first instance, to a 
Motion made on the 22nd of April in the 
last year. The hon. Member for the 
City of Dublin, then introduced a Motion 
for a Committee to inquire into the means 
by which the Union with Ireland had 


he clearness of the 


sate 


been effected, and as to the expediency of 


continuing it. The hon. Member was 
met by an Amendment in the form of an 
address to the Crown, which was carried by 
a large majority, and in the minority ap- 
peared only one Member for England, and 
no Member for Scotland. Theanswer tothe 


ot 


difliculty of 


incompetence | 
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learned Member, 


sentatives 


Motion of the hon 
therefore, \ cp riven by the hy pre 


and 


of England and Scotland, supported by a 

iY lan d. The 
address was in these terms :—‘* We, yout 
M yesty’s most dutiful and loyal i ts, 
the Commons, in Parliament assembled, 


feel it out duty humbly to \pproach youl 


Majesty’s Throne, to record, in the most 
| sol mim inner, our fixed determination to 
maintain unimpaired and undisturbed the 
Legislative Union between Great Britain 
pet: Ireland, which we consider to be es 
sential to the strength and stability of the 
}empire, to the continuance of the con- 
nexion between the two countries, and to 


tall 


'much justified by 


+ Sut bjects 


| lative | 


| 





the peace, and security, 
classes of M ye sty’s 


We feel this, 


and happiness of 
subjects 
our determination, to be as 
of the cencral 
our conviction 


aan 


yout 

our views 
nterests of the State, as by 
tl tion of sty’s 


iat iO nO othe r pi your 


untenance of 
more important tha 
of Ireland th 
iumbly represent to your 
the Imperial Parliament 


affairs of Ireland into then 


is the m 
nion 
nhabit 


wits ms 


\T 
Wiajest 


most serious 


consideration, and that various salutary 
laws have been enacted, since the Union, 
for the advancement of thi most important 
interests of Ire land, and of the empire at 
large. In expressing to your Majesty our 


eae 
intive 
LLIVE 


nion inviol ite, we uUMIDIY a | O 

issure ur Ma hat we shall pet 
: i 
V } applying oul t I tot 
} P Vi ’ 

em ul OF all JUSt Causes Of Compiarnt, 

ito the promotion of all weil-considered 
measures of improvement, This Address 
was carried by the House to the foot of the 
Throne, and his Majesty was pleased to 
return an answer, in which he stated that 
he should be ‘*at all times anxious to 
afford his best assistance in removil all 
just causes of complaint, and in sanction 
ing all well-considered measurt of im- 
provement.” ‘This was the answer of his 
Majesty to the claim in the petitions of a 
larce portion of the pe ple of Lreland,. en 
forced by i Member ol Is House, ith 
whom they had the ‘reates confidence, 
and who undoubtedly possessed abilities 
to place arguments in the be ind 
strongest point of viey In pursuance of 
this answer which was adupted by the 
House of Lords, and thereby became, as 
it were, a solemn compact between the 


of the United Kingdom and 


Parliament 
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the people, given by the King, received by 
the Commons, and approved by the Lords, 
[ am come before you to day to represent 
to you what I consider ‘a just cause of 
complaint” by the people of Ireland, and 
to induce you if I can to take a step to 
obtain a * well-considered measure of im- 
provement.” My complaint is that nothing 
of that sort hi 1s yet been done or attempted, 
and I have referred to this discussion, not 
only on account of its strict connexion 
with my Motion but because I think it 
ought to refute any answer to it founded 
upon some supposed danger, some distant 
apprehension, that what we may do to re- 
move a ‘just cause of complaint,” and to 
adopt a * well considered measure of im- 
provement,” with regard to Ireland, may 
have an injurious effect at some distant 
and indefinite time on one of the institu- 
tions of the country. I say you are not i at 
liberty after having as creed to this address 
to put in that answer, and thus to bar a 
remedy, One of two things must be 
admitted: either you are prepar red to do 
justice to Ireland—to consider her 
ances, and redress her wrongs—or you are 
not. But if you tell us th: ut your position 
is such, that any measure of that kind 
would be injurious to England, and dan- 
gerous to her Church Establishment, 
which prevents the remedy of the abuses 
of the Church of Ireland, you surely, 
then, have no right to say, that it 
is fit to enforce the Legislative Union. 
You are not to tell us, that you c: 
listen to the well-founded 
lreland, and are not 


1 ] 
and 


eT 1eV - 


innot 


prepared to do her 
yet insist on an adherence to 
Union. I hold that 


justice, 
the 
an 


Levislative 


answer would be most impolitic as 
regards Ireland, and most dangerous as 


regards the whole empire. 
those who think, that with perfect safety 
to the Church of England, you may 


remedy what is de fective in the Church of 


ireland, and, remedying that, may persist 


in your demand for the preservation of 


the Legislative Union, I own I cannot 
understand how any Members of this 
House can confess their inability to remove 
the grievances of Ireland, on account of a 
remote and contingent apprehension ; and 
yet can maintain, as absolutely as I do, 
that the Legislative Union ought not to 
be disturbed. The state of Ireland has 
long been, and is now, a source of great 
enibarrassment to every Statesman of this 
country, There is no doubt that the 
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erievances of 


| of those 


such | 


I am one of 
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sO4 


moral, no less than the physical condition 
of that people, is one of great degradation. 
With respect to the phy sical condition 
with respect to the poverty and distre 
prevalent in Ireland—if I were to bring 
forward a Motion on that subject, 1 should 
be obliged to state grounds for thinking 
that measures were necessary, by 
assessment or otherwise, to lessen that 
serious evil. But that is a question of 
another kind, and for another day. Th 
question which I have to consider is, th 
moral condition of the people, and how 
far the Church established in Ireland bear 
on that condition? Whether our Acts of 
temporary coercion—our Acts for en- 
forcing the collection of tithes, and to 
compel the due administration of the 
law, have, or have not been effectual 
there exists, as we unhappily know, a 
strong propensity to violence and outrage, 
not merely among a few lawless and ill 
reculated ' I) a among all, or nearly 
all, classes of 


the community. Lhe 
defi ises from an 


of the law ar opinio 

that the law ts not fairly and equally ad 
ministered. Dreadful acts of murder hay 
been committed in various parts apie 
A murder has been perpetrated, « 
time, on a clergyman of a most uno ‘fe nd- 
ing aun, ‘and at another time a 
Roman Catholie has fallen a victim to the 
animosity of those whom he had never in- 
tended to injure. It not unfrequently ha 
happened that an —o wishing to 
afety of his own person, ha 


prese¢ rve the s 
had more reason to fear ies combination 


some 


persons 


ince 


one 


who set up against the law, than 
execute the 
ppened, that when Justi 

has raised her h ead, a stronger power h 

resisted her efforts, her balance has been 
destroyed, and her sword turned asick 
from its purpose by the intervention of 
a multitude. Every relation of life in 
Ireland, as Viscount Melbourne said i 

the House of Lords last year, has been, 
and still is, liable to be disturbed, by this 
lawless condition of affairs. ‘The payment 
of rent, the hiring of land, the settlement 
of wages between employer and servant 
in oo the conclusion of every bargain 
has been frequently impeded by threats 
on the part ot those who appear to have 
no concern with making the engagements 
that to complete them would be attended 
with personal danger. If we look to the 
causes, although no doubt many might 
be named, yet we cannot help being 


] eta cai . . _ r 
the ministers who e> law. ft 


has too often hay 
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struck by the fact, that there has been no 
time in the history of Ireland since this 
country obtained footing and dominion 
there, in which there was not some dread- 
ful contest, something amounting to a 
civil war, and a state of law which induced 
the people to consider themselves rather 
as the victims of tyranny, than the subjects 
of just Government. It has happened, 
a kind of fatality, that those periods most 
remarkable, and most glorious in English 
history, have been marked by indications 
of some new distinction, 
calamity in Ireland. While we 
boast of the Statutes passed in the reign 
of our First Edward, an epoch remarkable 
in our civil history, for Edward has been 
called the English das tinian, the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland yz ainly petitioned for a 
removal of those inv 


by 


some new 


justly 


idious 


which deprived them of the benefit of | 


} 
appites i \ 
1 


English laws. A remark 

to the reign of Edward 4th. Throug] 
the reign of Elizabeth, when the Refi 
tion was so pro perously compicte 
when the glory of E ngland was so r spl 
dant, not only i in arms, but in arts 
literature, the Irish the most 
grievous oppressions, and a new distinction 
was introduced, viz., that distinction of 


similar 


suffered 


which I shall hae so much to say to-day, | 


brought about by chang faith of 
the great body of the clergy, 
faith of the people 
change. 
Commonwealth, 
Revolution, to which we 
such proud and just sati 
new fan ily was placed upon the 

which led the establishn 

House of oie in these realms, wa 
attended with new Ireland. 
New distinctions were made to the disad 
vantage of that unhappy people > and on 
the score of their religion they were sus- 


Ine the 


tl 
rd of 
of 


: 
undereroin”’ re Same 
over the 


the great 


2 . : 
SSING ] ric 
| assi § pe 


event 


to 


calamities to 


pected of an attachment to the Monarch | 


whom England had banished. They were 
accordin; ely visited by laws, which Mr. 
Burke truly designated as a barbarous 


code—they were proscribed, Raita , 
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English hi tory. ‘Towards 
last and the be 
century, a better era 
Ireland : many odious 
removed and she free 
which ha 


of 
seemed 


inning 
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Injustic 
naturs lly 
pie, 
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happier 


ol 


impress 
induced th 
dav, 
nroven 
Desens. roven 
and condition. It was 


man mocratic 


jent 


cause 


of node turn, no 
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late | 
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popular innovation, 


NCeSsloll 
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iChneth conce 
nding. 


Sorry to 


linpe 
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am add 
vhen Lord Gri 


“mancip ition 


nville sp 


pl reval il, 
| often thouc! 
once extorted, 

I now come to you, \ 
and a liberal spirit 
th 


} 
and 


in a diiferent 


to you, to ask vou al uch th 


and degraded, and treated as enemies | 


both to the Throne and to the altar. 
the same time our inge nuity was tormented 


At | 


to discover modes of restricting the trade | 


of Ireland with our colonies, and the 
progress of her internal 
was industriously impeded. Such were 
the circumstances which in Ireland corre- 


sponded with the most glorious events of 


improvement | a 


urtiality 
ter 


| with better hopes, founda- 
tion lasting In con- 


j sidering the state of the Church of Ire 


4 +. +] = 
or a settiement, 
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land, I am obliged to look back and] testant Church? 1 will first conside: 
consider a question that has been of late} what are now the revenues of the Irish 
a good deal mooted, viz. the utility and | Church as compared with its revenues in 
object of a Church Establishment. I am] former times. Upon this point a passage 


one of those fully concurring in the defence 
set up last year by one of our Prelates, 
that an Establishment tends to promote 
religion, to maintain good order, and | 
farther agree with him as to the fact that 
it agreeable to the sentiments of the 
majority of the people of this part of the 


is 


empire. But as a friend of the United 
Kingdom, I call upon you to consider 


whether with respect to the 
Ireland you can set up the same defence ? 
Does it tend to promote religion, or to 
maintain good order? 
the subject [ will take the liberty of read- 
ing a passage from Archdeacon Paley, 
where he speaks of a Church Establish- 
ment. The authority of a Church 
Establishment is founded in its utility ; 
and whenever, upon this principle, we 
deliberate concerning the form, pro- 
ptiety, or comparative excellency of dif- 
ferent establishments, the single view 
under which we ought to cons 
them is, that of ‘a scheme of instruction,’ 
the single end we ought to propose by 
them is, ‘the preservation and commu- 
nication of religious knowledge.’ Every 
other idea, and every other end, that 
have been mixed with this, as the making 
of the Church an Engine, or even an ally 
of the State; converting it into the means 
of strengthening or diffusing influence ; 
or regarding it as a support of regal, in 
opposition to popular, forms of govern- 
ment; have served only debase the 
institution, and to introduce into 
numerous abuses and corruptions.” | 
also with a right reverend Prelate 
who stated in one of his char: ges last year, 
that “the avowed object for which the 
Church is established is the spiritual 
instruction of all classes of the people.” 
He adds, elsewhere, that the whole con- 
troversy is reduced to this—‘ whether the 


to 


agrce 


Church of 


On this part of 


ider any of 


it | 





religious instruction of a nation is not more | 


effectually carried on by means of 
endowed and an Established Church 2?” 
That is precisely the question I propose 
to apply to the state of Ireland, and I 
ask whether this great object has been 
advanced by the mode in which the 
Church revenues are at present appro- 
priated in Treland-—-whether the religious 
instruction of the people has been pro- 
moted by the establishment of the Pro- 


an | 


which I shall beg to read from a letter of 
Archbp. King to Archbp. Wake, after th 
death of the Archbishop of ‘Tuam, dated 
March 29, 1716, is instructive. He says, 
‘We have but about six-hundred bene- 

ficed clergymen in Ireland, and perhaps of 
these hardly two-hundred have 1002. pei 
annum ; and for you to send your super- 
numeraries to be provided out of the least 
of these does look too Jike the rich man in 
Nathan’s parable.” At that jperiod then 
it will be seen that there were not more 
than 600 benefices in Ireland, and_ the 
total revenue of the Church at that time, 
even including lay impropriations was not 
more than 110,0002. Now, my _ hon. 
Friend (Mr. Ward) in his speech of last 
year made a statement of the present re- 
venues of the Church of Ireland, which 
has not been disputed, and the exactness 
of which I believe there is no reason to 
doubt: It as follows,— The total 
number of benefices is 1,456, of which 
seventy-four range from 8002. to 1,000/, 
a-year; seventy-five from 1,000/, to 
1,500. ; seventeen from 1,5002, to 2,000/, 
and ten from 2,0002. to 2,8001., which is 
the maximum. There are 407 living, vary- 


te 
ao 


5S, 
ing from 4002. to 8002. per annum ; and 
386 livings exceeding 2001.” [have before 
mentioned that the total revenue of 

Church of Ireland in 1716 was 110,000/., 
being made up of the sums of 60,000/ 
for benefices, and about 50,000/. for 
impropriations. Now, let us se 


lay 
e what Is 


its amount at present. I find it thus 
stated :- 

* Tithe Composition - £554,433 
Episcopal revenues exclusive of Tithes 141,896 
Deans and Chapters and Econom iy Estates 5,599 
Minor Canons and Viears Choral - 5,183 
Dignitaries Prebendaries, and Canon 6,560 
Glebe Lands ~ - - - 68,250 at lo 


Perpetuity Purchase Fund + - 30,000 


Total =» —« £791,721" 
These are the present revenues of the 
Church of Ireland, so that in the whole 
they amount to little less than 800,000/. 
We therefore at once come to the ques- 
tion, whether this large sum has really 
been applied to the religious instruction 
of the people, or to whose benefit it has 
been applied ?—whether, while during the 
last ce ntury there has been this enormous 
increase in the revenues of the Church, 


there has been a corresponding increase in 
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the number of conversions to the Pro- | county were as two to one; now they 
testant religion ?-— whether the activity | are as one to three. In 1733, the Roman 
and zeal of the clergy have been such, | Catholics in Kerry were twelve to one 
and whether such has been their success, | Protestant, and now the former are much 
that the greater portion of the inhabitants} more numerous than even that pro- 
of Ireland have become attached to the} portion. In Tullamore, in 1731, there 


Protestant Church, and whether this bene- 
ficial change has been owing to the in- 
structions of its ministers? 1 am sorry to 
say, that the result has been too much 
the reverse. I am afraid that in the last 
century, although it is not so now, it was 
considered rather an advantage, that there 
were but a few Protestant clergymen re- 
siding on their benefices; as they had no 
glebe-houses, and no Churches, they had 
a very fair plea for neglecting their 
spiritual duties. I[t is mentioned by more 
than one traveller, that such was the 
ordinary case, and even at a late date 
many of the clergy considered themselves 
rather part of a large political body, than 
as persons appointed for the spiritual in- 
struction of the people. It has been stated 
to me by a revei end gentl 


i] 
ie in who has 


addressed me, and who once held a bene- | 


} 





fice in [reland, that when first he went | 


there he considered the 
clergy of that Church very diflerent from 
5 character of the clergy of the Church 

f England. They ioe many very small 
flocks they had difficulty in collecting 
their tithes; their attention was therefore 
too much absorbed by the means of col- 
lecting their tithes, and the y did not par- 
take of the character which does 
honour to the clergy the Ch 
England. ‘This statement was n wade to 
me by a highly respected gentleman, who 
held a benefice in Ire}: 
and afterwards 
this country ; koe he mentioned 
stance of a clergyman who thought him- 
self aggrieved in being deprived of his 
benefice, because he would persist in hold- 


1 
so much 


oi irch of 


an in- 


ing a commission in a yeomanry corps. 
All the information that we have, and it 
is abundant, tends to show that such 


was formerly the actual condition of the 
Church. By Tighe’s History of Kilkenny, 
it appears, that the number of Protestant 
families in 1731 was 1055, but in 1800 
they had been reduced to 941. The total 
number of Protestants at the former pe- 


riod was 5238, while the population of 


the country, w hich j in 1800 was 108,000, 
in 1781 was only 42,108 souls. From 
Stewart’s History of Armagh, we find that 
sixty years ago the Protestants in that 


character of the | 


nd for many years, | 
ave it up and returng d to | 





were sixty-four Protestants to 613 Roman 
but to Mason’s Paro- 
chial Survey, in 1818, the Protestants had 
diminished to only five, the 
Catholics had augmented to 
the from the be 
have 


Catholics, accerding 
Roman 
2,455. On 
st computation | 
and I belicve it not 
aggerated one way or the other, the entire 
number of Protestants to the 
Established Church in Ireland can hardly 
be stated higher than 750,000; and of 
those, 400,000 are resident in the Eccle- 
siastical province of Armagh. Without 
going into particu for which indeed | 
do not pretend to be prepared, it may be 
said, that in the numbers 

seven or eight and in other parts 
of Ireland the « larger. I 
have, however, an a elating to dil 
ferent dio which I elas vi very 


urate which J will state to the 
' 
L several 


wh \¢ 


whole, 


secn, iS CX- 


belonging 


lars, 
Armach are 
to one, 
lisproporti on Is 
: 
count 
tO be 
act ma 


Ilouse. nobli Lord Call 
particulars, of 
a summary ‘— 


iets oa “ger 
which the following table is 


} ! 
3 a | 
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= Aa | eo © ' 
mae) = = | 
Dioceses cae oe im a 
7 
Ay t 131 oH + 
Deo 1045 1 { 107 
, t | 344 ) 
ror 4? | ’ 
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Li é ' 2 i 6,250 
Meath 77,43 71 10 | 403,956 
WwW for 71 liv 3 | 49,2 
a See SS 
6,462 1,7 + + $30 12,007,558 
{ 
Thus, in the diocese of Ardfert, the 


Proteatunts only form one-forty-first part 
of the population; in Down, one-eighth ; 
in Lis sf one-twenty-seventh ; in Water- 
ford one-ninth; in Kilaloe one-nine- 
teenth; and in Dromore one fourth of the 
population. Thus, too, it will be scen, that 
while in some parts of Ireland the mem- 
bers of the Established Church form a 
considerable proportion of the population, 
and it is therefore held that they require 
a considerable number of clergymen, in 
other parts they form but a small propor- 
tion—so small that it cannot be necessary 
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or right that there should be so large an 
establishment as is in other parts of the 
country. Having shown that these are 
the general results with respect to the pro- 
portions of the population—and every one 
knows that by no computation can the 
Members of the Established Church be 
made to form more than one-ninth of the 
whole populatio n—I may venture, with 
the less fear, to give some particular in- 
stances of the proportions which the Mem- 
bers of the Church of England bear to the 
amount of money drawn from tithes, and 
applied to the spiritus il instruction of a 
small portion of the people. The in- 
stances which ] will state to the House 
are taken from a memorandum furnished 
by my right hon. Friend, the Member for 














Staffordshire (Mr. Littleton). They are as 
follows :— 

Parishes. | Value lisstab, ¢ b,|R.Catholi¢. 

| £ 

Taghmon ° | 146 Glel ) 153 2920 
Ballycormick | 95 10 501 
Ballynilty . | 82 | 21 390 
Dunleer . . | 153'G. 6 159 1460 
Drumecar. . | 5S 120 1528 
Monachebone | 107 9 737 
Movyleary ou 1738 G.:80 7 15 1148 
Cuppog il 120 1 930 
Rathdrummin 82 G. 20 | 7 662 
Carrickboryet ae } ne 852 
Port... 42G. 5 | ) 800 
Ullard 280 G. 45 | ) 9213 
Graig 140 63 1779 
Ossory . . | 62 107 
Balsoon oft 69 y | 313 
This, Sir, will be suflicient for my present 


purpose. I believe that similar instances, 
without end, might be produced from the 
knowledge, and, I may say, the personal 
acquaintance, of gentlemen residing in 
Ireland. ‘Their tendency is to show that 
there is a very large mass of the 800,000/. 
raised for the spiritual instruction of a 
small class of the people, while all the 
rest of the people derive no benefit what- 
ever from that expenditure. I believe 
that more care and more attention have 
been given of late years, partic ularly 
during the last seven years, to the spiritual 
cure of Members of the Church of E ng 
land, than have been afforded at a former 
period. I believe that, in this respect, the 
Church of Ireland now stands high, and 
that there are clergymen belonging to that 
Church who exert themselves to the ut- 
most to afford spiritual instruction to the 
people. But we must not fall into the 
error of supposing that it is only neces- 
sary to build Churches and glebe-houses, 
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in order to convert men to the religion 
which ourselves profess. There were 
times, perhaps—I know not whether it 


were so or not—when, by kindness 
and care, the English Church might 
have obtained a much more extensive 


footing in Ireland than it possesses now ; 
but it is evident that, as regards a people 
so much attached to their own faith as the 
Roman Catholics are, you cannot hope, 
by merely placing a clergyman ina glebe- 
house, and advising him to preach every 
Sunday—you cannot hope that, by : such 
means, any real advances will be made in 
their conversion. Everything contradicts 
such a supposition; and, if it were not 
contradicted merely by the present state 
of the facts, I am sorry to say, that what 
has occurred of late years would tend to 
diminish very much any such hopes that 
might have been entertained. It was 
thought fit some years ago to call toge- 
ther public meetings in Ireland, and to 
endeavour by controversy and dispute to 
bring over Members of the Catholic Church 
to the Protestant Church. Now, Si, | 
must say, that those who took this course 
acted in defiance of all history and all 
experience. I can well conceive, that in 
the case of a rich Church established in a 
country in which it was enjoying larg 
benefits without attending properly to the 
cure of souls, individuals, even ae 
themselves were in error, wie hope, | ry 
pointing out the corruptions and defects « 
such a Church, to obtain many converts 
but that persons belonging to a Church 
like the Church of England—that they 
belonging to a Church so large, and main- 
tained by tithes paid by the people 
rally who dissent from it—that they should 
attempt a sort of crusade against the 
eae leaders of men who support thei 
own Church, and hope to gain the supre 
macy in the controversy, does show, | 
think, greater zeal and rashness than pru 
dence or wisdom. What, Sir, was the 
consequence? It might have happened, 
that things might have gone on in thei! 
usual course; but this controversy being 
commenced, the Catholic clergy conside red 
themselves attacked, and raised a spirit of 
resistance to the legal payment of that 
clergy to whom they were religiously and 
theologic ally opposed. I am far from 
thinking that that resistance was justi- 
fied; still less do I think that encourage- 
ment ought to have been given to it. 
But I feel it to be my duty to place 


rene- 
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before you the facts — to acquaint you 
with the state of things which naturally 
resulted from what was attempted, in 
order that you may see that the effect 
was to throw an additional obstacle in the 
way of the success of the Church of Eng- 
land in its endeavours to win over a large 
class of the Roman Catholics to its spirit- 
val doctrines. In the parish of Graigue 
a system of violence was commenced, and 
it was said that the Roman Catholic 
Priests advised the people not to pay 
tithes. 
blame them. <A Protest: me clergyman, 
on the other hand, seized a horse from a 
tithe-payer, and equal blame must be 
given to him for taking that course. 
I] do think it is most Jamentable, that in- 
tead of the clergy of the different per- 
suasions recommending the mild precepts 
of the Gospel which they teach in com- 
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of moral and spiritual instruction, and 
nothing else; the great object in establish- 
ing them was to be essentially useful. 
Bearing in mind what has occurred at 
Graigue and Rathe I would ask 
whether the creat rman 


of a Church 


ormac, 
and pr 
tablishment can ever be 
etermining that funds 
inded for the purpose of 
enforcing the doctrines of the Church of 
England, and for no other purpose what- 
sver. Well, th n, what do | propose to 
this case? |] propose that ther 
should be instituted such a reform of the 
Church of Ireland as would enable us to 
adapt the Establishment to the spiritual 
instruction of those who belong to the 
Church, and that there should be no un- 
necessary - surplus If you adopt sips prin 
ciple ,youc than ere atly 
hureh of Ireland. " 


nt objects 


] 
aem 


} a 
ao 1n 


innot do otherwise 


+] f 
reduce the ¢ i 


mon, they should have been the origi- | fore, that you should eaneneee his 
nators of disputes and strife; it is surely | object 1 that you should apply what 
most lamentable, I say, that such differ- | sl ul appear to be the su t. in some 
ences should have been commenced by | way by which tl l and religious im- 
those who ought to be the Ministers of | provement of the people of Ireland may 
peace. Unfortunately there has prevailed | be advanced, by which their interests may 
throughout Ireland, for several years, a|be considered, and by which they may 
spirit of resistance to the paymentof tithes, | hereafter believe that the funds which are 
so inveterate that no exertions of the] raised nominaliy for their benefit, are used 
clergy and no efforts of the Government | for their benefit in reality. It is with this 
have succeeded in enforcing the collection | view, then, that I mean to propose this 
of them. The extent of the evil is ad- | Resolution to the House of which I hav 

mitted by all parties. The laws passed during | given notice. That Resolution is as fol 
the late Ac lecsiebetion having proved inef- | | “That this House resolve ttself 
fectual, the right hon, Gentleman oppo- | into a Committce of the whole Tiouse to 
site, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, | sider the Temporalities of the Church of 
other nicht came down to the Hous md iy Tl H having resolved 
in his introduction of a measure relating | itself into a Committee, IT shall mov 

to this subject, earnestly deprecated t | <'T] it is the opinion of ; Cor tt 

use of mi ilitary ectos for the collection of [that any surplu remaim after 
tithes. What, then, is the state of the | fully providing for the spiritual truction 


Church of “es tae ? You, in the first 
place, are unable to diffuse its spiritual 
and religious doctrines amongst the great 
mass of the people, and you have, in the 
second place, by your system of tithes, 
been constantly brought into collision with 
them. You have been constantly producing 
a state of things which, while it has led to 
the disturbance of this country, was irre- 
concilable with those spiritual objects for 
which the Bishop of London has said a 
Church Establishment alone ought to exist. 
Allow me, sir, to call the attention of the 
House to the principle which the great 
authority I have quoted lays down. That 
authority states, that Church Establish- 
ments should be considered as the means 





hureh 


d loeally to 


of the Members of the Established ¢ 
in Ireland, ought to be appli 
the oY eneral 

Christians.” In proposing this course, | 
feel that I am not doing more than the 


case requires. A similar course was taken 


in 1828, with respect to the Catholic 
clail on the proposition of my hon. 
Friend the Member for We arisen ter. | 
beg leave to explain the view I take, be- 
cause I sl ul swell the hon. Asse raid 
opposite who asked me in what manner I 
intended to ancl The Motion to 
which I have alluded, that the House 


should resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House to consider the state of 
the Roman Catholics, was carried by a 
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majority of six. The Committee then 
did resolve that it was expedient to con- 
sider the state of the laws affecting the 
Roman Catholics, with a view to their 
final adjustment. It was then moved that 
the Resolution be sent to the Lords, in 
order that their concurrence might be 
asked. The Commons and_ the Lords 
held a conference on the subject, after 
which the latter fixed a day for the de- 
bate, the result being, that the Motion 
for their concurrence to the Resolution 
that had been adopted by the House of 
Commons was lost. I now propose that 
this House shall resolve to go into Com- 
mittee, and having gone into the Com- 
mittee. 1 shall propose a resolution which 
will embody the spirit and substance of my 
present Motion. On that Resolution being 
reported, I shall move an Address to the 
Crown. I shall move that the Resolution 
be presented to the Crown, with a humble 
entreaty to his Majesty that his Majesty 
would be most graciously pleased to enable 
the House to carry it into effect. I think 
that this is the course which we took on 
the question of the “ Church Temporalities 
Act.” After that Bill had read a 
first time, the question was raised whether 
we could dispose of the Ecclesiastical 
patronage of the Crown without the special 
approval of his Majesty; and it was de- 
cided, Sir, by your predecesscr, that the 
question having been brought under the 
consideration of the House by the King’s 
Speech, the Bill might be read a second 
time, but, that afterwards, it would be 
proper that a special message should be 
received. | call the attention of the 
House to that question, because I think 
the manner of proceeding which I recom- 
mend is the best, not only in point of form, 
but because | do also think that the only 
manner in which a satisfactory measure 
can be proposed to the House, is by the 
concurrence of the Crown. In proposing 
this, I know not whether the right non. 
Gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) will think it proper to follow 
the course he took in 1829. After a 
Resolution had been carried by a majority 
of six, the right hon. Gentleman went 
down to the King, and informed his Ma- 
jesty that the House of Commons had de- 
cided by a majority in favour of the 
Roman Catholic claims, and that the state 
of Ireland being such as to induce well- 
founded alarm,}it was his duty to change 
his course, and to propose a measure of 
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relief. Whether the right hon. Gentk 

man opposite will follow that precedent or 
not, | know not; but I do think that it is 
as competent to him to adopt such a cours: 
on the present occasion as it was for him 
to adopt the course he took on the Roman 
Catholic question. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has, I know, stated his opinion on 
the subject, and that is an opinion which is 
against this proposition ; but he has spoken 
in no more decided terms against it than 
he did with respect to the Roman Catholic 
question —a measure which he afterwards 
introduced, ‘The right hon. Baronet, in 
his address to his constituents, which he 
professed to be a declaration of the prin- 
ciples on which he intended to act, stated, 
with respect to Church Reform :— Then, 
as to the great question of Church Reform, 
on that head I have no new professions to 
make. [I cannot give my consent to the 
alienation of Church property, in any part 
of the United Kingdom, from. strictly 
K:eclesiastical purposes. But I repeat 
now, the opinion that I have already ex- 
pressed in Parliament, in regard to th 
Church Establishment in Treland——that it 
by an improved distribution of the reve 
nues of the Church, its just influence can 
be extended, and the true interest of th: 
established religion promoted, all othe: 
considerations should be made subordinat« 
to the advancement of objects of such 
paramount importance.” The right hon 
Gentleman stated his opinion, in this very 
emphatic manner very soon after he took 
fhce. When sequently the richt hon 
Gentleman was asked a question in thi 
I to what he proposed to do in 
th 

Commission now making inquiries in Ire 
land, he answered that he was not aver 

to any new distribution of the revenues of 
the Church, which would promote the in- 
terest and extend the influence of the 
Church; but any measure to which he 
consented, must be confined in its object 
to the promotion of the doctrines of the 
Church. In some observations upon the 
Tithe Bill lately brought before the House, 
in which the question of the appropriation 
of Church revenues was involved, the right 
hon. Baronet said, that he would consent 
to their application to their present pur- 
poses, but the amount must be confined 
to those purposes, spiritual and ecclesias- 
tical, viz., those purposes for which the 
Church of England at present exists. 
Now, I do say, Sir, that the right hon. 
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Baronet having stated his opinion thus 
broadly on this question, it is quite clear, 
that whatever may be the result of th 
inquiries which the Commission is yet to 
pursue, it is necessary that the House of 
Commons should come to some decision 
on that point, and cither adopt or reject 
the principle adopted by the richt 
Baronet. If the House be determined 
confine the revenues of the Church to 
purposes strictly ecclesiastical, it is better 
for that determination to be declared ; 
if the House is not of that opinion, 
certainly of no use for us to be passing 
through the different stages of the Bills 
:ourht, 


i 
non. 


but 
it is 


for the Commutation of Tithes. Wi: 
in my opinion, to proceed with that Dull, 
while this great question is 
while it is yet unknown whether the Mi- 
nisters and the House of Commons agre¢ 
as to the question, or are at variance upon 
it. I think, Sir, that this consideration is 
a full justification of the course I take in 
proposing this Resolution to the House. 
It is quite clear that the late Ministry, or 
any similar Ministry, on the Report of the 
Church Commissioners becoming known, 
would have been disposed to act on the 
spirit of that Report, and, if necessary, 
would have proposed to seduce the Church 
Establishment in Ireland. But the right 
hon. Baronet tells us at once, immediately 
on his resuming office, again on ¢ 
in this House, and also in proposing the 
Tithe Bill—three separate times he tell 
us—that the Commission may 
secuting its inquiries, but he should care 
for its Report no otherwise than as it 
would enable him to effect a better distri- 
bution of Church property the 
members of the Church; and whatever 
the nature of the Report, whatever the 
surplus, however extensive the reduction 
which the Protestant Church might bear 
consistently with the preservation of its 
stability, and the extension of its really 
beneficial influence, he has made up his 
mind already not to consent to forego the 
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appearing 
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fO On pro- 


among 


principle of maintaining the property of 


the Church to its present purposes. That 
being the case, it is quite necessary, as it 
appears to me, to come to some distinct 
Resolution on the question. It is for the 
advantage of every one—for the advantage 
of this country—for the advantage of Ire- 
land—and, indeed, for the general advan- 
tage of the empire—that fs should be 
on this great and vital question, an Ad- 
ministration in harmony with the House 
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The hon. Gentleme may say, 
that it is inconsistent thus to bring forward 
subject, without the Re 

port being before u ;, and they are quite 
welcome if they please to those 
taunts upon US ; but I think it sufficient to 
state in reply, of the ques- 
tion has been entertained, that it is a ques- 
tion no longer open—-on the contrary, it 
is one on which a decided opinion has 
been formed by the hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House; and that de- 
cided opinion having been pronounced, it 


a Motion on this 
throw 


that the state 


is quite necessary that we should ask 
wenetties or no the principle which we 
prop whether the 9.) ech pplbadecs: 
ill t 


Church of Ireland, or any 
part ot it, to uses DY which the people of 
Ircland generally can be benefitted, will 
the sanction of the House. I come 
now to the question with respect to the 
purposes to which I would apply the sur- 
plus. The other night an hon. Gentle- 
man asked me whether I proposed that 
any part of the money should Lo for the 
affording relig edu 
Roman Catholics, on the principles 
Roman Catholic religion. My 
that I propose to adopt the 
principle acted on by the National Board 
of Education for Ireland. The measure, 
constituting that Board, was proposed b 
my noble Friend, the Member for Lanea 
shire; and, that measure, 
members of all creeds, children of all per- 
suasions, can receive religious and moral 
instruction, and are brought up in har- 
mony and at peace with each other. I 
have considered that, in the present state 
of Ireland, no m would tend so 
much to its future peace, as the expending 
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of large funds, for the purpose of pro- 
moting education, From the earliest 
times, it will be found that the Protestants 
have been desirous of improving the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland, by means 
of education. It was the object of the 
12th of Elizabeth, chap. Ist. The pre- 
amble of that Act actually states, that 
much good is expected to result from the 
establishment of a good system of educa- 
tion in Ireland. But, in after times, and 
in times much later, there have been those 
who considered that it was of the utmost 
importance that instruction should be 
given to the people of Ireland, in such a 
manner as would not interfere with their 
religions faith. In support of this state- 
ment, [ beg the attention of the House, 
while I read to them the copy of a letter 
from the Lord Bishop of Clonfert to the 
Rev. Mr. Moore, of Boughton-Blean, near 
Canterbury :— 

“Though I had not the pleasure of receiving 
your very informing discourse on Sunday- 
schools, at the time you intended, I have since 
got it, and read it with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. It is an admirable defence and recom- 
mendation of this new Institution, which I 
hope will daily become more general, and pro- 
duce the best moral effects, by impressing the 
children of the poor with a sense of duty and 
religion, at the only time and age when they 
are capable of impressions. A poor man’s 
creed need not be long, but it should be struck 
in early, and atrue and right one. If he be- 
lieves, as the common proverb says, that he is 
to die like a dog, he will undoubtedly live like 
one. The communication of education, is cer- 
tainly a very great blessing to the poor; and 
had Mandeville, and they who, to serve poli- 
tical purposes, are for denying all instruction 
to the lower classes, only pushed their argu- 
ment far enough, they might have proved that 
they had a right to maim, or put out the eyes 
of the common people, in order to make them 
more manageable, and more in the power of 
their superiors. Ilaving never seen the para- 
graph in the English papers concerning me, to 
which you allude in your appendix, I can say 
nothing to it; but what I have endeavoured to 
do in my diocese, ever since my appointment, 
is this—there are twenty Catholics to one Pro- 
testant in it. To attempt their conversion, or 
to think of making them read Protestant books, 
would be in vain. I have, therefore, circulated 
amongst them some of the best of their own 
authors, particularly one Gother, whose writ- 
ings contain much pure Christianity, useful 
knowledge, and benevolent sentiments. He 
wrote eighteen volumes of religious extracts, 
and died about the year 1696. Unable to 
make the peasants about me good Protestants, 
I wish to make them good Catholics, rood 
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citizens, and good anything. I have estab- 
lished, too, a Sundayeschool, open to both Pro- 
testants and Catholics, at my residence in the 
country, have recommended the scheme to my 
clergy, and hope to have several on foot in th 
summer. Pastoral works, however, of th 
nature, go on very heavily in a kingdom 
unsettled and so intoxicated with politics 
this is. I return you my be 
obliging present.” 
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st thanks for your 


I cannot conceive, Sir, that funds in 
tended for the religious instruction of th 
people, can be misapplied when devoted t 
objects likely to make them good subjects 
of the State, and religious and moral. Ob 
jects of a similar kind were kept in view, 
when, in 1806, a Commission was ap 
pointed, which consisted of the Archbishop 
of Armagh, Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Ede 

worth. After several years spent in in 
quiry, they agreed to a report, in which 
they carefully laid down the principle, that 
any new system of education ought to b 

such as would not interfere with the reli- 
gious tenets of any particular party. In 
an appendix to the report, there is a lette 
from Mr. Grattan, who, in speaking of 
the sort of schools that should be formed, 
says, that they ought to be founded on 
more extensive and comprehensive prin- 
ciples. The Board for promoting Irish 
Education is composed of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, the Duke of Leinster, and 
others. I am sure that all must havc 
heard, that the schools of the kind estab- 
lished by the recommendation of that 
Board, have been conducted with the ut- 
most harmony, and attended with the 
most beneficial effects — moral and reli 
gious instruction has been conveyed gene- 
rally to the people without reference to 
one particular and exclusive creed. I 
come now to meet one or two objections 
which have been urged, but which I do 
not think well founded. The first is, the 
assertion of that principle, that the pro- 
perty of the Church ought not to be di- 
verted from the uses of the Church to 
which it belongs. With respect to that 
principle, Lam not disposed to go at large 
into the general question as to Church 
property being considered private or not. 
{ am disposed to consider that question 
as Burke was disposed to consider it, as 
expressed in his speech on the right of 
taxation over a colony, made on the mo- 
tion for the conciliation of America. And 


I believe that if I were to attempt entering 
on that branch of the question, [ should 
run great risk of overwhelming myself in 
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that 
—— * great Serbonian Vt S, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 
Burke has also said, “ From the earliest 
considerations of relig and 
tional policy, from thei ir opinion of a du 
provision for the consola- 
tion of the feeble and the instruction of 
the ignorant, they have incorporated and 
identified the estate of the Charch with 
the mass of private 
state is not the proprictor, either for use 
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useful? On what principle do we go ¢ 
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pon no other than this that it is useful 
1 
bes r the purpose of religious instruction 


} 
or dominion, but the guardian only and | that there should bea re-distribution. And 
the regulator. They have ordained, that what do we come to? ‘To a principk 
the provision of the establishment might | tot lly distinct from, and at variance with 
beas stable as the earth on which it stands, | every law by which ivate property is 
and should not fluc tuate with the Euripus laftected. I maintair e can only do that 
of fuads and actions.”” Now I do not hold jon t] uunds of public expediency, of 
the opinion that this is private property, | public ri; ght, and of public advantage. If, 
and that we can no more interfere with | then, | that public right, public ex 
the revenues of a Bishop than with the | pediency, ” ana abhi advantage, require 
estate of an Earl. Mine, however, is not | the application of som — mn of those 
the doctrine of right hon. Gentlemen op- | revenues to works of religious education 


posite. If they made their stand on the 
question of private right—if they said, 
that Ecclesiastical property shall not be 
disposed of otherwise than as it was origi- 
nally devised or distributed—I could ea- 
sily understand them ; but this is not their 
argument. They hold, that the State may 
distribute nrg property otherwise than 
as at present ; that the State, for 
can take from a Bishop, and give toa 
rector or curate. — that doctrine, then, 
Task, bear any resemblance whatever to 
the law which recognizes private property? 

Does Parliament ever proceed on that 
principle in the latter case, and say, 
‘There are 100 or 200 great proprietor: 
in this country, and it is expedient that 
wealth should be more equally distri- 
buted?” If Church property be private 
property, we caunot, for a moment, stop 
to inquire whether the Bishop of Durham 
has too much. We are satisfied it is pri- 
vate, and we cannot touch it. On what 
principle, then, do we proceed, and to 
what conclusion does our proceeding n 

cessarily lead? My noble Friend, the 
Member for Lancashire (Lord Stanley y); 
proposed a Bill, which was passed into a 
law, and which diminished the number of 
Bishops in Ireland. The number was too 
great, and the funds were to be distributed 
—in what manner? ‘To those next in 
order—to deans and chapters. But sup- 
posing there was enough for them, and 
still a surplus, what then? Why, then it 
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and charity, where, I w Late sk, is the 
distinction between them? gb can 
the right hon. Gentleman pretonct that he 
left that property more sacred than I do? 
I confess, that to my mind the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues have no 
cround to stand upon, and I cannot sce 
| Ser. 


and 


how they keep themselves out of th I 
bonian Bog to which Mr. Burke alluded. 
On the one hand, they may stand on the 
notion of private property, and maintain 
he Ecclesiastical revenues intact and i 


violate to their original destination ; or, on 
the other hand, admitting the right of 
Dae 

Parliament to interfere, they must hold 


that for the benefit of the subjects of the 
realm, for their religious instruction, for 
the well-being and harmony of the state, 


it may so interfere. But there is no rest- 
ing between the two propositions; to say, 
that it should be P rtly distributed, and 


partly kept sacred, partly interfered with 
for public objects, and partly considered 
private property, does scem to me to 
couple, in one proposition, how utmost 
absurdity with the utmost inefficiency. 
Sir, Ido hope that hon. Gentlemen op po- 
site will grape with this great question 
on clear and intelligible I must 
protest against any proposition not founded 
in distinct and known principles, and 
which does not tend directly to the good 
of the State. But we are told, in defence 
of the present mode of applying Church 
property in Ireland that the greatest 


grounds. 
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number—fifteen to one, it is said—of the 
owners of the land in fee ——- are members 
of that Church. Sir, if I could fancy that 
any one would hold such a doctrine as 
this—that a Church Establishment was in- 
tended originally for the exclusive benefit 
of the rich — that spiritual instruction 
should be given only to men who had an 
estate of inheritance —that none but a 
man who possessed a freehold estate 
should be entitled to the comforts and 
consolations of religion—I could then un- 
derstand the argument to which I have 
alluded ; but when I refer to any of the 
great authorities I have quoted, who can- 
not be questioned or repudiated, and when 
IT find it laid down that a Church Estab- 
lishment is intended for the benefit of all 
classes, and more especially for the benefit, 
the instruction, and consolation of the 
poor, it is not enough to tell me, that 
those who originally contribute the sums 
which constitute the revenues of the 


Church are Protestants and members of 


that Church ;—for I am bound to look at 
the effect of the payment of tithe, on the 
whole, as a system. Besides, on whom- 


soever the charge of maintaining the Estab- 
lishment may fall ultimately, it is perfectly 


notorious that those on whom, for the 
most, the tithe is levied, and on whom it 
first falls, are members of the Roman 
Catholic faith. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Henry Hardinge) stated to the House 
the other evening, that sums were collected 
every day, and will continue to be col- 
lected as long as leases are in force, of 
6d., 4d., and 1d. from those who do not 
belong to the Establishment—from which, 
indeed, they derive no benefit whatever. 
The alleged circumstance, then, that the 
original proprietors of land happen to be 
members of the Church, ought not to be 
an objection to the proposition for which 
I contend. On these grounds, and un- 
affected by those objections I have no- 
ticed, I am prepared to move the resolu- 
tion which I call on the House to sanction 
and affirm. Ido think, that if—without 
adopting some such course as that which 
I venture to recommend—we pass the 
Tithe Bill in the shape in which it has 
been proposed, appropriating solely to the 
benefit of the Irish Church all its existing 
revenues, we shall neither obtain peace, 
nor act ultimately for the harmony and 
advantage of Ireland. I believe that the 
Irish people have warm affections, and are 
strongly attached to those who confer any 
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benefit on them. Notwithstanding those 
outrages and acts of violence to which | 
referred in thecommencement of my speech, 
it is a singular fact, that no traveller ever 
goes into Ireland who does not declare that 
he has been received every where, by the 
poorest peasant, not only in the most hos- 
pitable manner, but with the utmost 
friendly and open-hearted kindness. ‘Those 
who do not belong to Ireland, but hav 
lived in that country, have assured me, 
over and over again, that the gratitude, 
and the overflowing of the affection of the 
peasantry towards those who manifest 
kindness towards them, is very great 
Such being the feeling, and such the con- 
duct of that nation to individuals, th 

House has now an opportunity of earning 
that gratitude and making that affection 
its own, by asserting the principle for 
which I contend, and by thus doing jus- 
tice to the people of Ireland. We have 
now the power of acting free from fear- 

free from any compulsion ; there is no fea 
of foreign war before us, nor of civil win 
in Ireland. It is in our power at length 
to settle and gain the affections of that 
country, to silence the question of a Re- 
peal of the Union, to gain the tribute of 
grateful homage from a pcople so warm- 
hearted, so eminently brave and loyal; 
while we shall, at the same time, have the 
satisfaction of reflecting, that in doing 


justice to Ircland we shall have contributed 


more, than by any other measure we can 
adopt, to the future prosperity of the em- 
pire, making her unconquerable by her 
enemics, and an example of religious libe- 
rality to the rest of the world. I shall 
now conclude by moving, “ That the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to consider the tem- 
poralities of the Church of Ireland.” 

Sir Edward Knatchbull would not pre- 
sume to occupy the time of the House in 
apologizing for the liberty he took in ad 
dressing them on a subject which was so 
important im itself, and in which he felt 
so deeply interested. If the noble Lord 
felt something like awe and diflidence, he 
at least participated as largely, if not more 
so, in those feelings, on approaching a 
subject of such paramount interest; but 
he would at once come to the proposition 
which the noble Lord had propounded, and 
state to him and to the House, the reason: 
why he could not accede to the Motion, 
and the course which he intended to take 
in opposition to it. He could not but 
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complain, that up to the moment of his 
entering the House that evening he was 
altogether ignorant of the precise course 
which the noble Lord designed to pursue. 
On a questionof such immense importance, 
and on the decision of which so much de- 
pe nded, he must say suc h a course was 
greatly ‘disadvantay reous and inconvenient. 
Nor had it been for want of an opportunity 
of stating his intentions that the noble 
Lord contrived to keep the House in the 
dark as to the course he was to take, for 
his right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer) had inquired, and yet the 
noble Lord had left the House in ignorance 
of the course he meant to pursue. It was 
perfe ctly true the noble Lord had declared 
on Friday last his general intention, but 
he added, at the same time, that he should 
not be bound by the form im which he an- 


nounced it, and that he considered himself 


at liberty to vary it as he should think 
proper, Now, he could not but think such 
a course of procedure was extremely ob- 
jectionable; public men ought to bind 
themselves by their word, and especially 
in matters of that description. 
else was uncandid in the extreme. Be- 
sides, from the open and explicit avowal 
contained in the latter part of his specch, 
there was no reason why the noble Lord 
should have been ashamed to pr claim to 
the House and the country the precise 
tenour of his Motion. But not to dwell 
upon that point, and to come at once to 


the main question, he might take one of 


three courses in meeting the proposition of 


the noble Lord. He might move the pre- 
vious question, or move a_ resolution 
counter to that which had been offered to 
the House, or, as it was his intention to 
do, he might offer a direct negative to the 
Motion. He refrained from moving the 
previous question, because he was anxious 
that neither the object nor tendency of this 
question should be concealed from the 
House and the country; and _ he believed 
if he moved the previous question, he 
should leave in some degree of obscurity 
the course which he himself intended to 
follow. Neither would he move a counter 
proposition, for he should then be placing 
himself precisely in the same predicament 
in which the noble Lord himself stood at 
the present moment-—affirming that pre- 
maturely which they were not in a state 
to determine. He did not state this as one 
of the grounds on which he meant to rest 
his objection, but as applying generally to 
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the course which the noble Lord himself 
proposed. He would at ope nly, 
boldly, and decidedly express his opinion 
in the negative to the Motion of the noble 
Lord, and he when the 
heard the arguments he had to adduce, 
they would be prepared to concur with 
him in that course. He would ask the 
noble Lord, and he would particularly call 
the attention of the House to the point— 
what was the precise scope and object of 
the Motion? He wished the House to 
judge whether it had for its object solely, 
distinetly, and openly, the settlement of 


once 


trusted Ifouse 


the question which it seriee ed, or whether 
he had not rather availed hin uself of au 
opportunity for hie purpose 
wliat was a much more import int mattet 
in the noble Lord’s view—the relative 
strength of the two partics in that House ? 
It might have been doubtful, looking only 
to the first part ot his speech, whether 
such was really the noble Lord’s intention, 
but the expressions which fell from him in 
the latter part of his address, clearly and 


of trying 


| unequivocally pli ced the matter beyond 


Any thing | 


the possibility of doubt. The noble Lord 
had referred to a declaration made by his 
right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) in an ad- 
dress to his constituents, and it was un- 
doubtedly true that the intention was to 
make by that means, not only to 
his con stituents but to the whole 
the principles on which the Government 
would be conducted. What, then, was 
the practic: il course which the noble Lord 
proposed to pursue if he succeeded in car- 
rying this proposition ¢ W hy, he said he 
would present an address, for ‘he antic ipat- 
ed the coneurrence of the House—he 
would move an address to the Crown for 
no other purpose but in order to inform 
ic Crown that the opinion of that House 
was dir ctly opposite to thate x presse dby his 
right hon. Friend. That might be a right, 
reasonable, and legitimate mode of proce- 
dure, but in his judgment, at least, it 
would have been a more lerate-—a 
and a more 
for a statesman to pursue, boldly and at 
once to bring forward a Motion to the 
ctfect, that the Honse had no confidence 
in his Majesty’s Government. But the 
noble Lord had not ventured to adopt 
that course; and by the resolution which 
he now moved, he proposed to do that in- 
directly which he had not the boldness to 
do in a direct and To th 


known 


empire, 


consi 


more manly consistent course 


open manne 


| 4 os | } 
proposition of the 1 ble Lord he muet 


5 


ft} 
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vithheld his consent on this distinct 
eround-—he was not prepared to give his 
yplication of Church pro- 





perty to other ve) Protestant Church pur- 
poses. Such was his decided conviction ; 
vi t issue On that point, and he 
| 1 to stand or fall by it. The 

i le Lord might talk as | ng ashe pl ase 
I micht refer to ancient history, ti \] them 
{ proceedl had, and procee lines that 
he anticipated, but the gist and effect of 
the proposition was this, and nothing more 
I desire to take from the pr operty ¢ 
the Protestant Church of Ire] nd, which 
has more than she requires, ir sive it to 
the rival Catholic Establishment.” And 
the nob i { charged th Ministers 
\ 1 violation of the sar principles, be- 
( con Le | the I disti if 1 Ol 
t churen roperty amon Protestant 
ument 


Was there 
takin r prope rty 
from one Protestant and giving to another 
of promoting the original 
intention, and alienating that church pro- 
perty to the purposes which were quite 
contrary, and would only tend to the de- 
struction of the establishment, by ag- 
grandizing the Roman Catholic Om ure h? 2 


r 1 
} IPno 
ior tie purpose 


On that point rested the whole question. | 
Ile rezretted very much, that a que ie n 
involving so much re ligious feeling hould 
» been so mixed 1 1 political party 
snieiosi¢ Heanaeileenaoen on 
to others that free richt to the exercise ot 


opinion to which he considered himself 


entitled; for he was not one of those who 
ned to think that he alone was right 
in his opinions. That was not the princi- 
ple on which he had acted, it was not 
ither with reason or religion ; 
but the noble Lord had brought this matter 
forward under such circumstances that it 
was in oe to be discussed without 
bitterness of feeling. He was at that mo- 
ment placed very much in the same situa- 
tion in which the noble Lords stood last 
Sess n when the hon. Member for St. 
\lban’s (Mr. Ward) introduced the same 
question to the consideration of the Hou se, 
and when the hon. and learned Member 
r Dublin afterwards brought forward 
res lution pretty much to the same effect. 
Now what course did the noble Lord take 
on that occasion? Did he assent entirely 
to the proposition submitted by the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s? No. he dissent- 


ed from it as inconyenient—-as wrong in 


presut 


consistent 
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principle. [‘* No, no,” from Lord John 
Russell.] If he was in a mistake as to 
that point, he would take the liberty of 
readin: r the observations made on that o 
casion by the noble Lord. The hon. 
Viember for st. introduced th 
Motion; the noble Lord opposed it ; and 
yet he now introduced a Motion in cha 
racter, circumstances, and leading ten- 
dency not very unlike. Ile would there- 
fore call in aid the evidence of the noble 
Lord himself. The arguments used 

that oceasion it was competent for him 
What then did the noble Lord 
say in opposition to that Motion? “Two 
courses had been proposed- 


Alban’s 


now to use. 


the first wa 
mn contain: a reneral 
opinion on two or three matters of fact 
and ending by calling on the ITouse to 


to pa a resotut 


afirm some abstract principles Ih 
noble Lord knew not whethe r the 
would, in fact, be any surplus rev 


nue after providing for the wants 
the Protestant establishment; certainly 
he was ignorant of the fact last year, foi 
he had suggested the Commission of In 
quiry for the purpose of ascertaining it; 
and, although he had gone into much 
statistical detail on the present occasion, 
he did not by any means know whether 
those statements were correct. He did 
all wish to impugn their accuracy 
but he wished to know where the nol 
Lord had acquired that information, and 
why it had not been laid before the Hous: 
Was he to understand that the Commis- 
sion issued by the Crown and 
Ireland for the purpose of obtaining in- 


~] 
formation whit 


sent to 


‘h was necessary in order to 
guide their deliberations, had made thei: 
Report to the noble Lord 2? Kither that 
was the fact, or the noble Lord had no 
better ground to rest upon than he had 
last year, when he thought it necessary 
along with his Colleagues, to appoint that 
Commission i in order to obtain further in 
formation. But the noble Lord went on 
to say, “ The other course proposed was, 
to have a Commission of Inquiry; that 
was, that it was competent to Parliament 
to deal with the subject, and reserving to 
the next Session the practical measure t 


be propose d for remedying the abuses of 


the Irish Church. The first course sug- 
gested appeared to him a very bad one, 
and one which he entirely dissented from. 
It would be exceedingly imprudent, he 
thought, in the present state of things, to 


adopt a general resolution affirming an 
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abstract principle, instead of 
to a practical measure.” He 
noble Lord, on re-consideration, 


trusted thr 
would by 


, til] Pe aE 
of the same opinion still, and join with 
him in negativing ao resent pronositior 


as 
1 


But there was another high authority on 
the subject.—[Mr. Ward: “Is it 1."| 
No! it was not the hon. Member fox 

Alban’s, althou ol) he did not, by any 


mecans, undervalue his power and t thority. 


{le alluded to the opinion expressed \ 
the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
(Mr. S. Rice) on the same occasion : ale 
was upon these grounds, he repeated, 
that he maintained that this Commission 
would give to the House and to th 
country all that hon. Gentlemen had a 
right to expect. ake either the olt 
tion or the Commission, but let the Hous¢ 
not insist on taking both, 





for the com! 


proceeding 


nation of the two was one of the ereatest | 


absurdities that could be 

Was the Ifouse determined te 
and examine aft 
this was an fh 
was determined to act in so Irish a 
manner?” He hoped that those reasons, 
so conclusive to the noble Lord and his 
colleagues when in office, would, 
exercise of that liberality to which some 
oes thought themselves so exclusively 
entitled, induce the noble Lord to act on 
the principles he had before advocated, 
and concur with him in opposing the pre- 
sent Resolution. But he must advert 
again to what he stated at the outset of 
his observations ; and he 
attention of the 

object of the noble Lord’s proposition. 
That object evidently was to remove from 
their situation his Majesty’s present Mi- 
nisters. What the result of em M otion 
might be it was not for him to prejudge 
but he knew this, that the Minister: rs woul 
do their duty towards » Crown and the 
public on those principles which had been 
clearly and unequivos ally declared by his 
right hon. Friend; and he should wait 
with perfect confidence for the decision of 
the House on the subject. But he im- 
plored the House, before they lent them- 
selves to aid the views of the noble Lord, 
to consider what was to follow if they 
adopted his proposition, The noble Lord 
desired the formation of a new Govern- 
ment. Of whom was that Government, 
he would ask, to be composed? Was it 
to be headed by the noble Earl (Karl 
Grey) who had lately been the Prime Mi- 


erwards? Was it becaus¢ 


louse to the u timate 


ou we 


ish subject that the House | 


in the | 








)} Cy} ph f Tre My i, A 
nister of England? And would his 
\dmi fration 1 Ind ll t} talent and 
( ( ry h h OY i! | hel l to 
| Id 3 v anv ae 

t nt of : 
Vv oO! t ho { 
ft G nt { . 
i 
2 b t 
pict } | ob! I, } t 
n of the most ordant and 
disjointed materials whicl 
for t im matio of man toe 
B the noble Lord could hope to \ 
out practical results from the st 
Vlotion hould it pro ssful 
{ d tO | ama rol | 
I that | should | f 
Oorea a ¢ ] nt ¢ pa ( 
‘ busi! s of country 5 ed 
t t] rreat ch hj , 
I p! nur | d. { a Ta) 
know if t] 10ble Lord looked f rsupt 
in forming such a Government to 
\ 


Miembers of that House, who wet 
turned by certain constituencies in the 
sister island. If such were the intended 
course of the noble Lord—if he desired 
to place “eg er t th he én of sucha Mi- 
nisterial body, backed | 

it was to be presume aides 
must have alt ether passed away of the 


1¢ h supp vorters. 


VT : 
| 1is rec leeti nh 


fierce attacks which the late ¢ overnt ent 
ha ista l fi the cla of Members 
to ‘ n W lu 1] | | ho 
difficulty in say that, if t 

Lord d pe ided Ot support rom. that 
ql , he would find himself most gricy 





vernment wae would not find itself most 
grievously ¢ isappointed if it looked for 
support from that quarter on 

than on terms which were well known 


, 
and on which there existed between the 
noble Lord and the class of Members of 
whom he had been speaking an essential 

i - ? 
; , i 
and, for aught that appeared, an irre¢ 


cilable, difference. There was one ques- 
tion on which a material difference must 
exist between the opinions of the noble 
Lord and those whom he wished to sup- 
port him; and that the noble Lord wa 

well aware of that fact was clearly indi- 
cated by what fell from him at the com- 
mencement of the de bate. He spoke of 


the Repeal of the Union, and deprecated 


it in rene ral t rms; but, at th ime time, 
he said, that, unless what he called justi 


> 
were done to Ireland, there would 
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some ground for it. Who, he would ask, 
was to be the judge of what the noble 
Lord called justice? Was the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin to be that 
judge? We had seen with sorrow and 
dismay the close union which had been 
formed between the noble Lord and that 
hon. and learned Member. He was 
fully willing to leave hon. Members in 
gencral to advocate whatever line of policy 
they might deem expedient for the 
country; but to see the Whig party in 
England—the Whig party, did he say ?— 
no a section of the Whig party—coalesc- 
ing with the hon. Member for Dublin, and 
those with whom he acted, was to behold 
an event most astounding to his mind. 
What was the doctrine which had been 
put forward by that hon. and learned 
Member, on one occasion, when he was 
addressing himself to the question of 
giving relief to the distresses of the 
country? ‘If the noble Lord,” he said, 
alluding to the then Chancellor of the 
Kxchequer, ‘‘ wished to grant relief to the 
people, let him strike off one per cent. 
from the interest of the national debt. 
That would afford the people relief to the 
extent of four millions and a half.” It 
was with a gentleman who proposed this 
mode of relieving the country that the 
noble Lord was now coalescing. It was 
he to whom the noble Lord looked for 
support now. Strike eff one per cent. of 
the national debt! Was the Governor of 
the Bank of England—was that hon. 
Gentleman, placed in the important and 
conspicuous situation which he filled, pre- 
pared to act in unison with a Gentleman 
advocating such a proposal? The fact 
was this—that the objection of the noble 
Lord, and those who acted with him, was 
not to the measures of the Government, 
they had some personal dislike to the 
men who composed it. Any specific 
charges brought against any one Member 
of the Government, whether his right hon. 
Friend or any one else, they had had no 
dificulty in rebutting; and all their 
measures had been received with approba- 
tion. Take the Irish Tithe Bill; no ob- 
jection had been urged to the measure 
which they had proposed ; he understood 
from all the information which he had 
received, that it was incomparably better 
than that of the late Government. Then, 
take the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill,—had 
any objection been made to that? No 
sort of objection had, indeed, been made 
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to any measure introduced by his Ma- 


jesty’s Government; the only objection 


urged consisted in this, that his right hon, 
Friend was charged with introducing 
measures precisely similar to those which 
Gentlemen on the other side of the TTouse 
had themselves brought in. The only 
difference, indeed, between the measures 


of these Gentlemen and the measures of 


his right hon. Friend amounted to this, 
that the former were found impracticable 
in their operation, whilst those of his right 
hon. Friend held out the best hopes of 
being effectual, and of being well received 
by the country. Then, again, he 
might allude to the English Tithe Bill, 
and also to the measures for Church Re- 
form. He must remark, however, that 
the noble Lord throughout his speech while 
he spoke largely of the defects of the 
Church in Ireland, had imputed to the 
Government an indisposition to agree to 
any measures which might remove those 
detects. If the noble Lord would only 
take the trouble to refer to declarations of 
his right hon. Friend upon record, a 
having been made last Session of Parlia 
ment, he would find in them a most un- 
questionable and distinct assertion, that 
his right hon. Friend was perfectly willing 
and ready to do everything which he 
could do, even when out of office; and 
he was sure his right hon. Friend would 
be equally ready to do everything while in 
office—to remove from that Church any 
blemish or defect existing in it. The 
noble Lord had spoken generally of the 
condition of Ireland, and had lamented 
the scenes of violence and bloodshed 
which that country unfortunately exhibited. 
Did the noble Lord imagine that his Ma 
jesty’s Government were indifferent to 
that state of things? Did he suppose 
that the accounts which were here re- 
ceived of murders, and disturbances, and 
violations of the law in many shapes, as 
occurring in that part of the United 
Kingdom, were received by them with 
feelings less sorrowful than those which 
they excited in his own mind? Could 
they hear of ‘‘Rathcormac,” and not be 
to the full as willing as the noble Lord to 
do all in their power to prevent the re- 
currence of such unfortunate eyents ? He 
would venture to say, that if certain Gen- 
tlemen in that House would only do that 
which he knew the noble Lord had no ob- 
jection to do—abate that system of agita 
tion which had been for a long time past if 
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existence, he should entertain a confident | 


hope that a better spirit would prevail in 
that country. He need not trouble the 
House with any further observations. 
opposed the Motion on this principal 
ground—that the adoption of the principle 
contained in it—the appropriation (as the 


noble Lord and other Gentlemen termed | 


it) of church revenues to other than Pro- 
testant Church purposes,{would lead to 
results, which he held would be incon- 
sistent with the existence of the Church 
Establishment in Ireland, which would 
tend to the separation of Church and 
State, and tend also to that 
country a feeling of hostility towards the 
Protestants who did form a minority of 
its population. And let him observe, 
that the noble Lord in speaking of the 


False in 


state of Ireland, and the measures which | 


ought to be adopted in reference to it ap- 
peared to have forgotten that there wer 


Protestants in that country as well a 
Catholics. Let them do justice to them 
at all events. 


sures which, in his humble judgment, | 


would plaee that country in a situation 


infinitely worse than any in which it had | 


hitherto been placed. ‘He had now ex- 
pressed distinctly the course which he 
meant to pursue ; and he trusted that the 
House would agree with him in the pro- 
priety of rejecting the Motion. 

Mr. Ward said, that he should 
follow the example of the right hon. 


not 


ba- 


ronet, who had just addressed the House, | \ 


by converting one of the greatest if not 
the greatest considering all the varied and 
complicated interests which it involved 

of all the questions which could possibly 
come under the consideration of the Le- 
gislature into a tissue of mere petty per- 
sonalities. It was with feelings of deep 
concern, that he had used an expression 
which might be offensive to the right hon. 
Baronet; but really, when he saw a Mi- 
nister of the Crown rising in that House 
at the commencement of such a dis- 
cussion as the present—a_ discussion 
which he himself stated to involve a 
vital question, and not touching 
upon that question—negativing at once 
a proposition, but negativing it without 
discussing it—giving them a sort of 
manifesto in favour of his Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government—talking to them of the 
Dissenters’ Marriage Bill—of the Irish 
Tithe Bill—(of the Church Reform Bill 


yet 
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Fe | 


Let them not adopt mea- {i 


7 ee 2 ( 
Ci uch Of ireland. dU 
] i : j= 7 . ‘ 
they literally KO nothing, except 
] : =o eel 
that a paper, considered to be the organ 


of thi Church, had pronounced it to be 
one of the worst possible Bills—a cir- 
cumstance, he must confess, rather in 
favour of the right hon. Gentlema 


posite, when he heard th right hon. Ba- 
ronet ft king on all these t bj sts, and 
not t yuching once on the real Quest my,t 
felt, certainly, that it was necessary to 
express strongly his sense of h a cours 
of proceeding. He shoul I addre hi li- 
If at once to that Question. lie ad- 


mitted, that the right hon. Baronet had 
fairly stated the case. He had stated it 
{ 


this 


fairly on this one point—tha 
trial of 


was a 


confidence, or no confidence in 
|his Majesty’s Government. It was a 
trial of confidence or no confidence, 
resting on the greatest principle that 
!could possibly come under discussion in 
that a On that pol he right 
hon. Baronet had, indeed, stated tl 
Cas fairly -On every O het | { ] h d 
nade no statement at all If he ¢ 
have felt anything like regret in vield 
to the wishes of hi riends dto hi 
desi of promoting the si ttlement ol thi 
great question, by placing it in the hands 
of the noble Lord who acted as leader ot 
the party with which he was connected, li 
could assure the noble Lord that that feel 
ing would have b hh ¢ hanged into one Ol 
ineere gratification by the speech which 
h l d LIV ed that nicht k Specch 
hich identified the principle which it had 
| his (Mr. Ward's) lot to ad 
und ispicious circur 
{, with thi 7 il t 
if f d enticht ; 
this country. Hon. Gentlemen ¢ 


| Ss ee. 1 1 } . 
cussion which they had weighty reasoi 


} > al 


might smile, when he said that he had 


advocated that principle under less au 


he 


] | Rs 
partly his own, and he owed an 


picious circumstances. fault was 


apology 
i 


to those hon. Gentlemen who differed 
from him, not in point of principle, but in 


point of time, for having forestalled a dis- 








1s 
‘for considering premature, He | il 
| 1 ‘ | 1 “A 
ways held that though minor adtifercues 
might be compromised, th saine cours 
. ‘ ] | } 
could not be pursued when th question 
™ ] F ] ‘ = 
regarded a fundamental principle—on 
1 7 ] ] 
those principles h ought to chara 


“ge 
terize the policy of a Government and giv 
Lie | ‘ft: aisu, 


could be more fallacious than 


the tone to its whole system; 
that nothing 


~-of which he (Mr, Ward) believed, that i to suppose that great differences of opiu- 
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ion could exist between the Members of a 
Cabinet without striking at the root of all 
confidence in the Government. It was to 
that state of uncertainty that he wished 
to put an end by his resolutions of last 
year; the speech of the noble Lord that 
night proved that he had effected his ob- 
ject. The House and the country must 
henceforward choose between the prin- 
ciple laid down by his noble Friend, 
and that advocated by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite. The prince iple of the right 
hon. Baronet was, the total inalicn: ibility 
of C hurch-property to other than Ecclesi- 
astical purposes; the principle laid down 
by the noble Lord was, that Church-pro- 
perty was applicable to all such purposes 
of general utility as Parliament in its wis- 
dom might determine. That principle 
the noble Lord did not state, as an ab- 
stract proposition; he ont "4 state, in 
the terms of his (Mr. W: ) resolution 
of last year, “ that it was ri “a the State 
should regulat the distribution of Church- 
property in such a manner as Parliament 
might determine;” but he assumed that 
right, and called upon the House, in 
the exercise of it, at once to proceed toa 
different appropriation of Church-property, 
and divert a portion of that property from 
the purposes to which it was at present 
devoted—supposing that by the Report 
of the Commission, a surplus should ap- 
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State to those changes which time and the 
progress of society must inevitably render 
necessary. For that principle he held 
that every man must vote who voted fo; 
the Irish Church Commission last year, 
for it was on that principle that the Com- 
mission rested; no man could vote fo1 
that Commission who had not agreed in 
the right to purge and restore the State 
by good and wholesome laws, and in 
the right equally to amend the Ecclesias 
tical Establishments. He should be told, 
perhaps, that those who asserted that 
doctrine ought not to proceed to exercis 
the principle involved in it without any 
report of the Commission before them. 
He admitted that there would be some 
force in that objection if the noble Lord, 
the Member for Devonshire, had asked 
the House to proceed to any specific ap 
propriation of any specific portion of th 
Church revenues; there would be an in 
consistency in those who thought a_preli 
minary ies indispensable last yea 
concurring in any h vote now. It was 
l of the nece ssity of inqu ry 
flerence hi ad arisen betwe n 
a aoedh of ventlemen who 
concurred in the general principle whic! 
he entertained respecting the trish Church 
—who concurred in thinking that the r 


on the groun 
alone that « 
himself and 


venues of that establishment were exo 


bitant; and in thinking that, if they conti 


pear to exist—to purposes of general} nued undiminished, the  establishm 

utility, and from which every class of his | would remain a constant source of irrita 
\T sjesty’s subj “ in Tre. ‘micht deris tion and agitation —just agitation he woul 
advantage without distinction of sect or | say—and just disturbance—yet who r 
creed. He was no stickler for abstract | fused to coneur with se n in affirmin 
propositions ; he cared not in what shape| that proposition without a previo 

the Resolution might be put, provided | Commission of Inquiry. For this they 


i 
t hat principle were clearly and distinctly 


avowed. The 
of the new ap propri ation what they pleas: d 
—edueation or charity—or whatever a 
British Legislature, acting as he hoped 
they always would act, on the principles 
of strict morality, and justice, could de- 
termine to be a desirable object. He 
looked simply to the right of interference 
on the part of the Lewislature : and he 
thought that in whatever shape the noble 
Lord’s proposition might be put, there 
was no one who could vote for it who did 
not distinctly recognise a right inherent 
in the State to deal with all Corporate- 
property, whether Ecclesiastical or civil, 
in such manne 
munity might require; and thus to ac- 
commodate the institutions in Church and 


ls 
r as the welfare of the com- 


might take as the obj ct | 





must wait before they could determine tl 


details of the measure which they would 
ultimately adopt; but they were not 
bound to wait for it in order to determin: 
the principle of the measure. That wa 
all the noble Lord asked. He asked the 
House only to rages that they would not 
perpetuate those evils which the Commis 
sion of last “ag was intended to remove, 
but would, announcing the principl 
on which ses y inter ded to proceed hence 

forward in legislating for Ireland, hold 
out to the people of that country that 
promise of approaching relief, which he 
believed in his conscience to be the only 
means of penne a stop toa state of thing 

in Ireland not more injurious to the w a. 


fare of that country than to the charactet 
and stability of the empire at large, If this 
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prince iple were not laid down in limine, it 
would be cast at their a bar to ia 
subsequent proceedings—as a bar to all 
those practical reforms which they desired 
in the Universities, in the mum 
and in other institutions. ‘They all rested 
on the same ground—namely, that pro- 
perty in mortmain is the property of the 
State, and that the State inay exercise a 
legislative jurisdiction over it whenever 

case of necessary 


feet as 


lcipalities, 


{ 
Y 


interference occurr 


He admitted that the propriety or the im- 
propriety, the justice or the injustice, of 
the interference, depended on the cireum- 
stances of the case; he admitted that 
when our religious establishments were 
concerned, they should be particularly 
cautious in the mode of interference. He 
admitted that Sen ies of considerations 


of mere one expediency might ju tify 
dealing with Corporations which would not 
justify tampering with the Church; but 
he asserted just as distinctly 11 t] 
right was the same in the one ec: 

in the oth: ee l'o this « ible cue ¥. 
of the existence of the right in the 


fullest possible extent, and the circum 
stances which called o 
it in Ireland, should 
and first, as to the existence of 
If there was no right, interferene 
thing but spoliation ; and of that he 
had been, and = r wo 

The noble Lord | 
from Burk “4 
Vard) believed, the doctrine contained 


in his opini ns ol this 
1,} 


n them to exere) 

address himself: 
the right. 
> was no 
never 
ild be, the advo- 
cate. 


sag | ‘corded. | i 
sage which recorded, he (Mr, 


strongest possible terms ; it w 
which he stated that w 


so incorporated and iden 


~ 


with the mass of private property in this 
kingdom, that one was at least as invio 


lable as the other—if Church 
did not possess a character of superiority 
and inviolability. These opinions, backec 
by the authority of Burke, and by the 
follies which were perpetrated in every 
country in the name of Liberty and Re- 
form, long passed current among us; the 
man who ventured to doubt 
close of the last century was denounced as 
a Jacobin and little betterthan an Atheist. 
He was denounced by Burke, i 
emphatic language, as “* A man of 
heart, and a muddy understanding ! One 
of the new-light and rea 
phers! A wretch whose sophistry not the 
syllogism of the logician but the lash of | 
the executioner should refute,” He | 


property 
j i R 


: 
them at the 

his own 
a co 


philos = 


son 
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thanked Heaven that the time wa 
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between the rights of private and Church 
property, ‘* The lands of the Church, said 
Sir James Mackintosh, are not even pre- 
tended to be held for the benefit of those 
who enjoy them. This is the criterion 
between private property and a_ public 
pension. The happiness of the individual 
proprietor is the object of the first, and he 
possesses, consequently, as the best judge 
of his own happiness, the most unlimited 
powers of enjoyment, alienation, and even 
abuse, The lands of the Church have 
none of these attributes. ‘They cannot be 
alienated, or abused, or bequeathed. The 
clergy are merely intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of those lands from which 
their salaries are paid.” In these opinions 
both Warburton and Paley concurred; 
and Bishop Watson expressed himself 
similarly, saving always the rights of ex- 
isting incumbents. He said—‘ There is 


nO injustice in altering either the value of 


the benefice, or the mode of raising that 
value, when the property of the benefice 
reverts as it were to the State upon the 
death of an incumbent; but there would 
be injustice in compelling the present 
incumbent of any Church to accede toa 
change of property which he disliked,” - 

Mr. Hallam stated the same_principle.— 
Lord Brougham, in 1825, argued that, 
“There was no sort of analogy between 
Church property and private property, 
which should lead to the conclusion that 
the former possessed the same sort of in- 
violability as the latter. The Church 
received its property for the performance 
of certain services; but private property 
was held unconditionally.” He illus- 
trated this by saying, with reference to the 
Irish Church. By taking away the pro- 


perty of an individual, he was deprived of 


the means of providing for his wife and 
children. Butif the Legislature were to 
say to the priest of some parish, containing 
500 Catholics and one Protestant, ‘ after 
you are dead, there shall be no longer any 
parson in this parish,’ who would be in- 
jured by this? A person who never 
enjoyed it!” ‘Bacon held the same 
doctrine, 200 years before, when he said 
—-‘Asthe realm once gave tithes to the 
Church, so the realm, since again, have 
given tithes away from the Church, unto 
the King.’” The same line of argument 
had been taken recently in two works, 
both entitled to some consideration. One 


to which he alluded was a_ pamphlet 
entitled “An Essay on National property,” 
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attributed to Mr. Senior. The other was 
an article upon Church property in the 
Edinburgh Review, with the author of 
which he was unacquainted, but it was 
the work of a most comprehensive intellect. 
Two other names he would bring forward 
—inferior certainly to none in political 
lustre and moral worth. The first was the 
name of Lord Grey, who, in a discussion 
which arose on this very Irish Church 
Commission in the House of Lords last 
year, stated his opinion in regard to the 
rights of the State as affecting the pro- 
perty of the Church in the strongest pos« 
sible terms. He said—‘ The Commission 
is issued with a view, if you will, to a 
different appropriation of the revenues of 
the Church.” —* The rights of the present 
possessors J will hold sacred ; but I main- 
tain that the property of the Church is a 
subject for the exercise of the discretion 
of Parliament.”—“ If there 1s a surplus, | 
avow the principle, that the State has a 
right to deal with that surplus, with a view 
to the exigencies of the State, and the 
general interests of the country,’— Th 

other name to which he alluded, was that 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Chancello: 
of the Exchequer, who certainly was high 
authority to the principle, though in a 
somewhat modified shape, by becoming 
the advocate of the doctrine of distribution 

He said—‘‘ The time was come when we 
must consider whether we could not 
facilitate the propagation of divine truth, 
and extend the means of divine worship 
by a diflerent distribution of the funds of 
the Established Church.” It was utterly 
impossible, however, to re-distribute with 

out a great change in the appropriation ; 
and the argument on which that re-distri 

bution depended, though perfectly sound 
and convineing if the Church were one 
great corporation, holding property as 
common funds, was not so when it was 
considered that the Church was not one 
corporation, but a series—a bundle of 
corporations, with distinct funds. He 
knew not what was the nature of the in- 
tended plan of Church Reform ; if it were 
to go to the expected length—to that 
length which would satisfy the people—to 
the equalization of bishopries, and the 
making provision for the working clergy 
out of the surplus funds of the Cathedrals 
and chapters, there would be such a great, 
such an extraordinary, change of appro- 
priation effected by that distribution, that 
he thought the right hon, Baronet himself 
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must recognise the principle for which he 
was then contending—namely, that there 


was a distinction between the rights of 


the Bishops and the rest of the 
clergy, as proprietors, and other in- 
dividuals; and the right hon. Baronet must 
admit, as a necessary consequence, while 
the latter could not be touched, that there 
were no bounds to the right of interfering 
with the property of the clergy, except 
those imposed by a consideration for the 
public welfare. ‘The right hon. Baronet 
could not advocate the doc trine of re-dis- 
tribution without getting involved in the 
dilemma which had been so forcibly de- 
picted in the work which he had referred 
to, the Edinburgh Review. ‘ Either there 
is an essential difference between corporate 


and private property, or there is not. If 


there be this diflerence,—where is the 
injustice, or the danger of interference ? 
If there be not this difference, how can 
interference, in the shape of re-distribution 
be justified; since as a precedent it would 
be equally dangerous? [f this precedent 
were applied to private property, wher 
could the line between re-distribution 
and confiscation be drawn? Re-distribu- 
tion would, in fact, be neither more nor 
less than an Agrarian law.” If the right 
hon. Baronet were peeseee to carry out 
these extensive principles of Chureh 
reform, he could only do so by a most 
extensive system of re-distribution. He 
(Mr. Ward) did not object to that; but 
if the right hon. adopted | that 
principle, the opinion expressed by Burke 

must weigh as nothing in the seale with 
the right hon, Baronet. Burke had said, 
‘When once the Commonwealth has 
established the estates of 
property, it can, consistently, hear nothing 

of the more or the less. Too much pas 
too little are treason against property.” 
He had said, on a former night, that, 
although re-distribution might, and he 
had no doubt would, be effec tual i in Eng- 
Jand—although it might satisfy every 
honest Church reformer in this country, 
still he thought the distinction between 
Ireland and England to consist in this— 
that in Ireland re-distribution would not 
be of the slightest use ; it would not remove 
one fraction of the burden which pressed 
now on the people; it would not allay 
in any degree the irritation then subsisting. 
He did, therefore, hope that the House 
would look to the situation of Iretand in 


Jaronet 


the Church as | 
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consider whether it was not in their power 
by asserting the right of interference, to 
put an end to those evils which their own 
obstinate adherence to ancient principles 
in regard to Church property, had entailed 
on if, 
what were the circumstances in the case 
of Ireland which called for that interference 
on their part, and in what manner her 
situation could be ameliorated by a reduc- 
tion of the Established Church. That was 
a wide and one on which he had 
entered to such an extent last year, that 
he hoped the House would allow him to 
allude to some statements which he had 
then made order to give himself the 
advantage of commencing the present 
argument from a more advanced stage. 
Many of those statements had been alluded 
to by the noble Lord, and to those he 
should not refer. He stated the n, as the 
result of the best information which he 
could acquire, the following facts :—The 
population of 
whom thi Episee 
one in fourteen, or about 


que stion, 


lian Protestants wert 
600,000. ‘The 
revenues of Protestant Establishments, in- 
cluding Tithes, Glebes, Bishop's Lands, 
&c. amounted to 937,456/. The Army 
kept in Ireland, averaged between 1825 
and 1832, from 19,000 to 23,000 men. 
The Police Force cost annually 300,0002 
The number of Tithe Processes, from 1817 
to 182I wasin FE 
By Civil Bill Process, 89,905, making an 
annual average of 80,000. The g 
Charter Schools 


ecclesiastical Courts, 3,418 


rants since 


the Union to amounted 


to 1,378,3602, for Glebes, 234,415/. 
I} m| j } ‘ ly =a) 
Vhe number of resident and no n-residk nt 
|clerey during 1814, was 644 lent, and 
543 non-resident: in 1837 65 sident, 


and 544 non-resident; and in L819, 758 
resident, and 531 non-resident. He had 
referred, during the last year, to the au- 
thority of Lord Charlemont, Grattan, Pitt, 
Burke, Fox, and Sir James Macintosh, as 
authorities in favour of his view of the 
question. A constellation of the brightest 
names of which this country could boast. 
Ife added to these the names of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Cam- 
bridge, the right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Dundee, and that of the late Pre- 

beside 
those of a host of Irish Members. All 
these men were practically conversant with 
Ireland, and all concurred in the views 
which he (Mr. Ward) had upon the occa- 


a calm and dispassionate manner, and | sion to which he referred, endeavoured 


He came now to the question of 


Ireland was 8,000,000, of 
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to lay before the House. 


extract from a speech of a noble Lord 
who was a Member of Earl Grey’s Go- 
vernment. He alluded to Lord Stanley, 
who, in speaking of the tithe system, in 
the year 1832, had summed up its conse- 
quences, with his usual ability in the 
following sprite ‘“‘The resistance to 


tithes was almost universal in Ireland. 
It extended to the Protestants in the 
north, as well as to the Catholics in the 


south. ‘The seeds had been long sown, 
and were deeply rooted. Every system 
which could mark a determined opposition 
on the part of a whole population—acting 
as one man against the imposition of a 
legal due—had been developed upon this 
occasion, No process could be served— 
no attornies would act.” Nothing could 
farther from his intention in quoting 
that pass than to attribute tothe noble 
Lord (the Member for ae ta any 
concurrence in his (Mr. Ward’s) opinions 
upon this question. He sa ‘won the con- 
trary, that the le Lord had with that 
high sense of honour, which always dis- 
tinguished him, dissolved the earliest and 
dearest connexions of his political life, 
rather than adopt that principle. Still 
he could not avoid recurring to the speech 
which he had just quoted, as evidence to 
show the extent of the evils resulting from 
the present position of the Church Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, and in order to prove, 
that whatever might be the 
the means who attemp ted to sustain 
thi it Estab lis hment in its present shape— 
however great might bx 
however cananed miol 


he 


age 


p>‘? 


nol 


» his energies, and 
ht be the confidenc: 
reposed in him by the House of Commons 

(and unbounded was the confidence which 
ca House certainly reposed in the Mi- 
nister of whom he had spoken), no man 
could pretend to carry on the Government 
in such a manner as to meet with the 
wishes of the people and their Represen- 
tatives, without resolving to take into 
consideration the system itself. It was to 
the system the Legislature must look ; 
it was at the system the Legislature must 
strike. If they wished to extricate them- 
selves from the difficulties in which they 
were then involyed—if they wished to put 
an end toa state of things under which 
they were continually called on for grants 
out of the public purse to enable them to 


enforce a law which they had not the 
moral courage to repeal, and all this with- 
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out procuring peace for Ireland, or re 
storing the confidence of the people in the 
Government, but pursuing a course of 
legislation, the result of which must be to 
add contempt to a hatred of our Legis 
lature—a consequence which must inevit 
ably follow from the continuance of a 
system which must be abhorrent in any 
country possessing a particle of freedom, 
and where those measures only which are 
founded on the eternal principles of justicy 
and truth could be received with gratitude, 
If, he repeated, they wished to esc: ape th 
manifold evil inherent in the 5. She 
system, they could not hesitate to aftirm 
the principle involved in the Motion of 
the noble Lord. He should, perhaps, be 
told, that he was begging the question ; he 
should be told, that the Ge ntlemen on the 
other side of the House were prepared to act 
on the principles of justice and of truth. 
He should, he dared to say, be 1 
minded, that the question of commuta 
tion of tithes being adjusted, the Govern 
ment would be enabled to enforce the law 
with the occasional kaiiadiog of the army 
He did not believe that any Bill for com 
mutation would be of the slightest 
to Ireland, unless they changed the appro- 
priation as the accompaniment of the act. 
They might exempt the clergy from actual 
collision with the people; but they only 
transferred the odious responsibility of the 
collection from the clergy to the landlords 
No one could expect that the landlord 
should make a sacrifice of the amount ol 
tithes due from the land. He must ulti 
mat the tenant for the pay 
inent of the tithes; and hts claim would 
be resisted on the same grounds as tho 
now urged, namely, that the money c: ee 
for would be appropriated to the mainte- 
nance of a Protestant Church Establish 
ment. They would be obliged to give 
him the same support as that which the 
clergy were now compe led to seek from 
the army; and they might be prepared to 
see more R: sthooriane scenes—the land- 
lords, instead of the clergy, being the imme- 
diate cause of their enactment. He did not 
wish to be considered as referring to Rath- 
cormac with any party view or object ; he 
did not wish to cast the slightest imputa 
tion on those who were unfortunately im- 
plicated in that transaction—and_par- 
ticularly as their conduct was likely to 
become the subject of judicial inquiry; 
but he must be allowed, as a man and as 
a Christian, to enter his protest against a 


avail 


ely come on 
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System which could, by the remotest possi- 
bility, in the 19th century y, produce such 
results, and couple those results with the 
name of a religion established for the pur- 
pose of inculcating the doctrines of mercy 
and of peace. He had, too, referred to 
the massacre at Rathcormac, in a House, 
the Members of which expressed their 
opinions of the conduct of forcien Powers 
in no very measured terms, whenever they 


acted in a manner at variance with our 


received notions of justice and right. H« 
remembered on one memorable occasion 


] 


that the recital of the sufferings of the | 


Poles created a burst of indignation in that 
House, to allay which it required the most 
energetic efforts of several hon. Members, 
to whom he need not more purticularly 
refer. He would ask them to reverse the 
case, and to imagine themselves sitting in 
Prussia, or France—in which 
countries the most enlightened ey ali ly 
prevailed with re spect to religious op ns 
and where no unjust distinctions wer 
drawn on account of any difference in the 
tenets of the different classes of inhabit- 
ants—and to suppose the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin descanting upon the 
grievances to which the Catholics had 


> apeoin 
Russia, 


been subjected for the last 300 years, in | may 


order to prop up and maintain a Church 
opposed to their feelings and opinions. 
He might, in his hi 


which Ireland had endw d, tell such 
1 
1 


tory of the wron 


e just mentioner 


assembly as that which 
of the existence and nature of the penal 


‘ l 
laws ; and this was a topic which required 
no eloquence to impress it upon the minds 
of his Gadi ry; ne t} ing col Id idd t¢ the 


foree of facts in reference to those laws. 
He might sim ply tell them, also 
Church was maintained ““ the sup] 

7,000,000 of people, from the doctrines of 
which they dissented, and which directly, 
or indirectly, was the cause of all the suffer- 
ings and misery which the people of Ire- 
land endured. Let them be told, that at 
this day, the laws with re spect to tithes 
were so rigorously enforced, that upc yn one 
occasion nine human beings 


port of 


were sacrificed 


by what was termed law, in order to | 


enable a Protestant clei gyman to collect 
41. 10s. of tithes. He might just — 
upon the story of the widow Pa 1er jo 

when, upon looking at the first of the | 
bodies of the slain, she discovered that it 
was not that of her son, and the heart 
rending account which she gave of her 
feelings, when, upon turning over the 


. | that it served the temporal use of con- 
| 
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nate dy, sl she found that her suspicions 
were well foun de d. Let the injustice of 


other ‘cachet: then, be no lk neer talked 

uch damning proofs of the most 
| palpable injustice were to be f tit amongst 
themselves. Would tl 


of, when s 


11S Injus ice be di 


| minished by transferring from the clergy 
'to the landlord, the odium of collecting 
tithes? No: his claim would be resisted 


with as much firmness and perseverance, as 


revinan at pre Sent 5 


] 1 
} 
I CLE 


lwas that of the > 
and they must support his claim by armed 
force. Whilst upon this pomt, he w aaa 
read an extract from Mr. Burke on th 
folly of pe 2, to reconcile the people 
to grievances, by having recourse to milt- 
tary power :- ~¢ Where grievances exist, 
the complaint or its causes ought to be 


removed ; > at id wise and lenient acts should 


) 


precede measures of vigour. These ought 
to be the wltim , not the ] na, not thi 
tot ( 20, O} 1 \ S (; vel me | (y d 
ol 1, that, on worth n, au 
thority should it the m of for 
r the disposit 1 to But where a 
I 
tT) cle if d enl | p i ' d not 
precede it, and attend it too—where th 
hearts of the better s« of peop! do not 
vO ith the han ls of tl | ryv—vou 
| may call your Constitution what you will 
in fact, it will cor sist of three parts (orders 
| if you please)—cavalry, infantry, and ar 
| tile y—and of n hing el yr better!” 
put bh i be told, that if « nut 
l | ( | Hh rect the y 
i d h \ ] ) r] n 1 col “i 
n with t} ! slatut und t t i 
| \ | iby] lt compel 
| - ‘ i 
th i ( 1O | t 1} | ry 
j | c} dl { tH i li o Wi Ol tl 
| real P rti 4 ( ! \ Noy 
{upon what authority did tha rtion 
lrest? He found a very ditferent opinion 
expressed in a letter which was generally 


rn 


attributed to the M Irquess f Anglesey 
and which he had no hesitation tn referring 
believed it had appeared in 
and was allowed to be 


5 s—** If 


to, because hx 
| . . ae 
} the public prints 

4 : j =! oie } . » - 
j auth ntic— it was In these word 


the pl nt stem perseve red in, the 
King’s Government will soon be left in Ire 


| 1 } 17 , 
land without any other party than the King’s 
| tro« ps. The Establishment which at all 
4° oe eded the wants of the Pro 
imes far exceeded the wants of the ro- 
testant congregations, has hitherto been 


upheld by the State, mainly on the ground, 


solidating the connexion between the two 


}countries, But this service it no longer 
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performs. Instead of strengthening the con- 
nexion, it weakens it. Any Government 


henceforth pledged to maintain that Estab- | 


lishment, must be broughtintoconstant and 
permanent collision with public opinion, 
and with the prejudices and passions of the 
Irish people.” Again, the noble J Marquess 
said, ‘‘A strong impression has been 
forced upon me, that no measure of ad- 
justment, however satisfactory in other 
respects, will perfectly meet the emerge ney, 
which does not include such a gradual 
reduction of superfluous members, as shall, 
finally, bring 
dignitaries and ofliciating ministers to a 
scale commensurate with the religious 
wants of the Protestant community.” 
That opinion was founded upon a deep 


knowledge both of _— nature, and of 


the Irish people. Lord Anglesey knew 
how inseparably the Protestant Church in 
Ireland bad been connected in the minds 
of the Catholic population, with the re- 
membrance of all those acts of legislative 
oppression, which history would, one day, 
bring up in judgment against England. 
Ile knew that religion had been the caus 
directly or indirectly, of \ 
political laws which afilicted Ireland- 

that, upon the plea of religion—a_ code 
justly termed the “ slave code,” 
lished: of which Burke said, that it dif- 
fered, and to its disadvantage, from every 


] 


was estab- 
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sent to England, and was only prevented 
by the influence of Cardinal Fleury with 
Sir Robert Walpole, from becoming th 
law of the land; but it was upon record, 
that, when it was rejected, an English, 
Lord-lieutenant was found base enough 
to sig » with the Irish Parliament on 
having been foiled m this disgusting and 
atrocious enactment! He alluded to th 


| many faults and crimes recorded by se 


down the numbers of its | 


nearly all the | 


other system of religions oppression, which | 


the world bad previously witnessed. 
this system, which almost mad¢ 


for the name of Enevlishman, the Catholics 


Under | 
e him blush | 
|rizht to refer to the sentiments of thos 


| 


. . ! 
were doomed to exist tor many years, | 


subj ‘ct not mere ly to the specilic disabi 
lities which the } 
them, but subject, moreover, to all the 
Injustice, to all the irritating, galling, 
maddening acts, of local oppression, the 
inevitable consequences of a policy, which 
established a favoured sect, and a pro- 
scribed sect, by the law of the land, and 
armed one with undue power, while it con- 
signed the other to hopeles ss degradation. 
Under this system, priest- -hunting became 
a fashionable amusement— under this 
system, as recently as the middle of last 
century, the Irish Parliament passed a law 
of so atrocious a nature, that it was 
always designated the Nameless Statute ; 
a Statute inflicting upon every Catholic 
priest, arrested within the realm, a penalty 
at which human nature recoiled, but which 


sii 
aw itselt imposed upon 


men, calling themselves Christians, were 
This Act was 


not ashamed to sanction. 





tory, as marking the 1 
which this country had pursued toward 

Ireland, not for the purpose of revivin: 
old animosities, not to open old wounds, 
but in order to show the utter impossibility 
of the Catholics of Ireland being ever re- 
conciled to the Government of Great 
Britain, whilst it was inseparably con 
nected in their minds with wide-spread 
suffering and humiliation. The very in 
troduction of the Church Establishment 
into Ireland, was founded upon a leg i 
fiction: it was based upon the supposition 
that the same relations existed between 
the Church and the people —between thi 
pastors and their flocks—as those which 
prevailed in reference to the Church ot 
this country ; and without which, an Es 
tablished Church must be received, not : 

a blessing, but a curse. ‘To suppose,” 
as Lord Bacon says, [Laughter.] Wher 
he was corroborated by what were upon 
most questions considered high autho 
rities, in the opinions which he venturi 

to pronounce, thought he had, upon 


such an oceasion as the pres¢ nt, as cood 


course of polic 


from whom he had quoted, as the right 


hou, ae had, when he thought 1 


necessary to support his arguments on the 
Gaasee. Pikes Gen Bill, by an appei al t 

‘veral authorities which he 
ieauislle to his view of the question. 
He would, then, with the permission of 
the House, refer to the opinions of Bacon : 
—‘To suppose that men should live of 
the flock that they do not feed, or of thi 
altar at which they do not serve, is a thing 
that can hardly receive just gpm 
And yet this was precisely the system 
which had been upheld at the p a of the 
bayonet, in Ireland, for nearly 300 years. 
It was the system for which, according to 
Lord Clare, 11,500,000 of acres, out of 
the 12,000,000 which composed the surface 
of the country, had been confiscated. Ii 
they went back to the earliest period of 
the history of the Church in Ireland, they 


consid red 


tf 


would find that the people of that country 
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kept aloof from its ministers, and refused 
their adhesion to its doctrines. How dif- 


ferent were the circumstances which at- 
tended the period of the Re form ition in 
the two countries. The people of Eagland 
were imbued with the doctrines of thi 


Reformation, before the transfer of Church 
property took place. In Ireland there 
no such prepar: ation to induce a willing 


is 


> Wa 


concurrence in the tenets and establish 
ment of the Church of England. — In 
England, the performance of the we rship 
of the Church, was conducted in a tongue 
which its members eer rstood : in Ireland, 
the adoption of a foreign language was 
forced upon the people, " place of that 
in which their worship was celebrated, 
which, although it was a foreign one, was 


nevertheless clos ely associated with then 
history and their re ligion. In England, 
as would be found by the authority of 
Archbishop Usher, the tithes were divided 


into four parts, amongst which, he need 


scarcely remind the House, were the 
building expenses of the Churches and 
the support of the poor; in Ireland, after 


the Reformation, the people were obliged 
to pay for the erection of the C hurches by 
Vestry Cess, and the poor were discarde d 
from the precincts of the Church. How, 


then, could a Church which was not sub- 
mitted to, or joined, through the force of 
reason and argument, be considered by 
the people as anything but a badge of 
conquest, forced on them by a superior 
power, which it was but natural they 
should determine to throw off at the first | 


favourable opportunity, and had anything 
occurred since to modify these fe lings ? 
It was unnecessary for him to dwell upon 


the utter inability of the Government, at 
the present day, to collect tithes. The 
right hon. Baronet had the other night 


almitt ed the incompetency of the Govern- 
ment to attain that object. Tie 
say no more, therefore, in referenct 
that question. But he would ask if 


should 
to 
the 


number of adherents to the Established 
Church had increased, and the number of 
Catholics diminished? In arguing upon 
this subject last year, he had adduced 
some facts, with respect to which he 


hope od he might | ye pe rmitted to s Ly, that 
all the information which he had since re- 
ceived, tended to confirm him in the opin- 
ion which he had then expressed. He 
regretted that he could not read from the 
papers which he had collected, but was 
oblived to den ne Upon h) ncmMory ti ! 
>) j H i $ 
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the facts which he was anxious to brin 
under their notice. He had received from 
the hon. Member for hkKildare, returns 
from the whole of the diocese of Ossory. 
by which it ppea ed that there wa on 
n average, but one Protestant to every 
ineteen Roman Catholics in that diocese. 
fe ha i further infor fthat tsso 
parts of that di ese, the pro} tion varied 
from one In forty five, to one In 4713 and 
that the whol mober of the Prot tant po 
pulation was 10,455 lofthe Roman Ca 
tholics 198,781. Washenot justified, then 
n asking if there was anything resembling 
such a system in y other part of the 
world ?@ Tal the ~ Protes t states, 
ta ( ones, tal! Lime 1 Ol 
France, or Scotland, or even the north 
of Fr land itse if, nd it WoOtl ld be 
found in ever stance, that the remu 
neration which the clergy received was 
alwi ys proportioned to the religious ser- 
vices which the y performe d tor the people. 
In Ireland alone was this rule departed 


from; and until they established 
that relation upon its proper footing , untul 
they reverted in fact to the princip hs s of 
sense, could they succeed in 


governing that country with credit or satis 


never 


common 


faction. Gentlemen might talk the 
essential protestantism of the ( ‘onstitution, 
and of the necessity of maint uning a Pro- 
testant aseendan y; but he w ould re mind 
t} that Burke |, tilty years ago, that 
no words had done so much mischief to 
Ireland as Protestant ascendancy. One 
h lred and hity years ayo Protestant 
scendancy might be supposed identical 
with the civil richts of thi community, but 
hat was not the case now. There was 
now no conn x1On between the Catholic 
religion and a Catholic Pre ‘tender to the 
Throne. Since the passing of Catholie 
kim ncipation it could not be said, that 
the preservation of the Protestant ascen- 
dancy was essential to the maintenance of 
our civil rights. The right hon, Baronet 
opposite had eflected by Catholic Eman 
cipation, om breach in the Constitution 


of 16S8S8—a_ breach in that system under 
which Ireland had so lone groaned, and 
for his conduct upon that occasion ch 
richt hon. Baronet had his sineere eratl- 
tude, and he was satisfied, the lasting 


thanks of his country; but, he yer ~ 


whether the reasons by which the ht 
hon. Baronet had justified his pret. of 
opinion upon the qu stion of Catholt 
Emancipation were not strietly applicable 
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to the subject of the soaring. discussion ? 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had 
before appealed to the authority of the 
right hon. Baronet upon the question 
which he had just named; but he hoped 
he might be permitted to call the attention 
of the House to another extract from one 
of the right hon, Baronct’s speeches. It 
was as foll IWS i-— 

‘The opinions he had heretofore expressed 
on the Cat holic Question, he still retained; 
but he must say, that looking to the position 
of the Government of the 
to the position of the Legislature—looking 


ct uutry—lo king 
disunion which had prevailed on thi 
subject in his Majest 
to the disunion which for several years had 
marked the proceedings of the two branches 
of the Legislature— ant ng to th 
which all these causes had pn y\luced upon 
Ireland—he must say that there appeared to 
to acce pt ol ilm St 


’ ‘ , , 
vs Councils — looking 


effect 


= 


sulicient reasons 


him to | 


any alternative, rather than endure their con- | 


rege 
tinuance.’ # 


Let them follow the argument, and they 
would find that throughout no other senti- 
ment was expressed than this. 

“That things could not, and ought not, to 
remain as they were ;” “that no Government 
could be formed on the principle of permanent 
resistance ;”” “ That there was not the least 
chance that such a Government could carry 
through Parliament those measures, which a 
rigid adherence to the principle would r¢ nder 
necessary ;” and that, “if permanent resist- 
ance to concession were impossible, there only 
remained one alternative, namely, 
tion of this im P rtant t ques! ion, with a view to 
effect such a settlement of it as should be saa 


tisfactory to all parties. | 
J 


How forcible, how strikingly applicable 
was that language to the present po- 
sition of affairs. It was impossible to 
form a Government on the principles of 
resistance. No such Government could 
hope to carry any measures upon such 
a principle through Parliament. Would 
the people of England grant a million 
every third or fourth year, in order 
to uphold the IJrish Church, | or would 
they wage a civil war in behalf? 
There was no other mode of shies it. 
The task was ~—/ f less, even if the ol ject 
were necessary or just. But where there 
was neither necessity nor justice in the 
case, they might as well atte on to change 
the laws of gravitation, as to induce the 
people of England to concurin it. There 


a consi dera- 


- cael vol, xx. (new series) p. 
t Ibid. p. 79. 
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were one or two other points to which a 
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would then refer. The main argum 
against his proposition last year was a 
which was based upon the 


Union between the two countries, er 


contended, that those articles were con- 
fine G to the rat )( tring Ss an id cise ipline of th , 
Church; his opponents contended, that 
t] ey ap} lied to the t mpt ralities of th 
Church. He was firmly persuaded | 


vas richt. The ec s which were firs! 
drawn up didemb: vce the temporalities, and 
were conceived in the following words: 

3 And that the doctrine 3 worship, di ( ipli 
and government of the said United Church. 
1} } . y 
li De preserve 


1 
sha 


das now by law establishe 


for the Church of Eneland: 
Church of Ireland all the rights, ) ivile 


saving to t} 


and jurisdictions now thereunto belong 
Upon this article Mr. Pitt observed, in h 
speech on April 21st, 1800 :- 


The prosperity of the Church of Treland 


never can be permanent, unless it be part of 
the Union to leave, as a guard, a power to the 
United Parliament to make some provision i 


this respect beyond any act of theirown which 
can now be agreed upon.’”* 

The House was of that opinion, and the 
guard was left: for, in the Act of Union, 
as finally agreed, the reservation of the 
“rights, privileges, and jurisdictions,’ 
was omitted. Nor could he find in the 


{debates the slightest indication of any 


difference of opinion on the point. Nei- 
ther was Mr. Pitt’s object concealed. H: 
said it was 


“To leave Parliament an opport lity of 
considering what may be fit to be done for hi 
M i} ty’s Catholic subjects, without seeking at 
present any rule to govern the Protestant 


[stablishment, or mak 


that subject.’’+ 


ing any provision upon 


In the address of the two Houses to the 
King, on May 12th, 1800, were the fol- 
lowing words. The proposition was 
adopted with debate, and “ with the few 
alterations and additions which we have 
found it necessary to suggest, we considet 
these resolutions as fit to form articl 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland; 
and if those alterations and additions shall 
be approved by the two Houses of the Par 
liament of Ireland, we are ready to con 
firm and ratify these articles, in order that 
the same may be established for ever, 
by the mutual consent of both Parlia- 
m anelitens was of opinion that he had 

* Parl. Hist sails XXxV. p. 51 

t Ibid. p. 196 
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furnished conclusive proofs with respect | o 1614 m j t number of 
to interferences with the Church, of | me nh ven, but 

° a ] : ey or | m ; {* T } 
the animus of the parties by wh | he charge fe lL and Medical 
the Union was accot phi ed. ] 1S { unber of 

z 
next pointt »>WHIC h he thought It nec I } I Tre 
to refe r, Was the interest which t | | ‘ ; 
of England had tn the settlement of ( { 
Question. He believed that the con ul t 
iion was not as gene ral as it ou ET 1%) - int | 
; fe 
be, that, in doing justice to Ireland, th < : p 
pe opl of England were but doing | ( : ti , i 
to themselves. An hon. Gentleman, ema pat | in G r, Malta, 
friend of his, had asked on the hu SLINGS, id tl i ! ) vs ol tl 
in the county of Cambridge, “ What had | Medit 1 Afriea, 1] 
we to do with Ireland ?” Now the st ( ope, ( 
of the pt ople of Ireland had a ereat deal | and { Sal 1] 
more to do with his coustituency than } | | \ men 
: sega 

haps he or they imagined setti f pi 
every arguim¢ nt whi h vy based upon the | l ot t 
principle of justice, and placi rn 1 ir whol 
ance any appeal wl might with n ( nm 

‘ j 4] | +] ! , 
ness be made to thi pco} of ti unty | iT W | men 
Pa . . 1 } } 
o! C; mbridge, | Vy aski or f Lie ; and e% » that wa \ improvement upon 
would like to be compelled to pay tithes | ( » 23: , 


to the ministers of a religion from which 
they dissented ?—and if m 


were attempted to be carried into practice 


such a syste 


Church of Ireland. {Mat 





pi i} 

‘ T ’ 
kept up = 
> unnatural alliance 


foal the Church. He 


Such was thi consequence of 
the army 
ok believed 


ctween 





amongst them, he was very eouneens that that if they did justi ry li ses and re- 
none would exhibit a more formidably | moved the grievances of > people, they 
passive resistance to the system than would | would put a stop at once to those ae on- 
be displayed on the part of the con- ti ts which at present vitiated the whol 
stituency to whom he had alluded —he} ct ty in Ireland, } mi 

would just put it to them, whet! they | | Ice O1 lita 

had ever reflected on the ex] ive lu | force tl , which, at p nt. 
which this Protestant Established ¢ s. But ld 
in Ireland was to them. Did they not} this the | sary 
know—did it never strike them, that if the | und proy 1 < tion of t ? 
wealth of the Established Church were | It would 1 ; for th I 1 Of pro- 
reduced, they might reduce also pari | tection would be required for the landlords, 
passu the exp enses of a standing army |v hich had hitherto been required for th 
[ Cries of ‘ No, no!” Hon. Members | cler y- Concede, however, a change of 
cried “* No, no!” but he would ask on] appropriation, and they might diminish 
what intelligible prit inciple, but for the | the army in Ireland to 10,000, with a pros- 
protection of the Est ablished Church was | pect of a still greater reduction. As to 
the large military force continued in Ire- | the new ropriation of the surplus, pro 
land? When he looked at the force || L by noble Lord, he knew that 
which was found —— to be kept up | great « ences might exist as to the best 
in the colonies, he could 1 t imagine for | m OI e€ np! ying it; that luc ation, 
what object but that to whch he had } charit provision foi Catholic clergy, 
alluded, so large a standing army was | and the rel f the poor, by a system of 
continued in Ircland—a country separated | public works, had all had their advocates, 
from us only by a few leagues of water, | both in and out of this House; but he be- 


he was convinced, 
to us by every tie 
community and — feeling. 
Let them look the estimates for the 
year. The army in Ireland consisted of 
21,678 men, whilst throughout the 
there 1 


and capable, 
being united 
national 


Ww he ole 


extent of our colonial empire 


Was 





Of | 


ol | Sé 


bed 
he | 
| 
| 


s] ghtest value 
e at issue, not to allow 
; to influence their vote. 
ht of interference and 
of the State, and ya re 
opriatic n of 
not be 


r the real 
these considerations 
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From year to year, they could gain ex- 
perience as to the best mode of employing 
it effectually for the benefit of the people 
of Ireland, and they would have 
them more correct data upon which to 
proceed. He looked simply to the asser- 
tion of the right; and he begged to re- 
mind the House that it was a richt 
had been admitted, and acted upon by 
almost every nation, in ancient and mo- 
dern times, as well as by our own ances- 
tors. What was the Reformation, but a 
re-forming of the Ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of the country, in such a manner as 


to comply with the wants and spirit of that | 


age? And why, if the wants and spirit of 
the present age had varied, was our Eccle- 

siastical system alone to remain unchang 

ed? Are the habits, laws, civil or politic al 
institutions of the country the same now 
as in the days of Elizabeth? Had the 
country remained stationary in science, in 
education, in the arts? Had we not the 
same rights as our ancestors, as legislators 
and as men? And why should it be sup- 
posed that we could not use these rights, 
of which they wisely availed themselves 
except for our own detriment? Why, in 
giving a new form to our establishment, 
not less dear to us than to them, were we 
to destroy all that was valuable as well as 
all that was bad? The argument would 
not bear looking into. They were not 
bound by the acts of any former genera- 
tion, except in so far as those acts were 
conducive to the present advantage ; and if 
they found, upon mature and dispassionate 
consideration, that there were some thing's 
in the Ecclesiastical system bequeathed to 
us by the sixteenth century, incompatible 
with the new interests which had grown 
up in the course of 300 years, in the mighty 
empire of which they were the represent- 
atives, they had not only the right, but 
it was their bounden duty, so to reform 
that system, as to leave to no portion of 
their fellow-countrymen any just cause of 
complaint. He begged to be understood 
as speaking of the Establishment as an 
Establishment, and not of the Church asa 
Church; the authority of the Church as 
such, was not only independent of the 
State, but superior to the State. Weak, 
indeed, would be the influence of religion 
over the mind, if it were supposed to ori- 
ginate in, or be affected by, human laws! 
A religion was not believed because it was 
established ; it was established because it 
was believed by the great majority of the 


. ! 
before 


which | 
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community; and it was their assent that 
gave it validity. If any person doubted this 
proposition andconceivedthat thelegislature 
must only look to truth, and not to the 
assent of the majority, as the basis of an 
establishmeut, he would ask — to ex- 
plain how it hap ypened that, by “, very 
same infallible authority (that of the Unit 
ed Parliament of Great Britain), so was 
different north and south of the Tweed ? 
There was one true religion England, 
and another true religion in Scotland, | 
cause, in the establishment of these two 
religions, they had most wisely, justly, and 
humanely, taken as their guide, each 
country (and it was the only safe guide) 
the wants, the inclinations, the just de 
mands of the They had done thi 
same in C neo and Malta, and there wa: 
no reason to think they were mistaken. He 
understood and approved of that—he could 
admire that; but he could neither under- 
stand, admire, nor approve the principle 
upon which they refused to 6,000,000 of 
their fellow-subje cts in Irel: nd, arightwhic h 
they conceded in less enlightened times, to 
less than 2,000,000 of their fellow- subjec ts 
in Se otland—the right of worshipping God 
in their own way, without being saddled 
with an establishment to which they did 
not belong. Either they had been wrong 
in their former practice, or were wrong 
now; and he had no doubt where the fault 
lay. If ever there was a case in which the 
old Latin Grammar quotation of video 
melora proboque deteriora sequor, was ap- 
plicable, it was the case of Ireland ; for in 
the very teeth of all former experience, in 
defiance of the lessons which the struggle 
with Scotland taught, and which the 
history of every other nation confirmed, 
they had persisted in principles which they 
knew to be false—which they admitted to 
be false in every other case—which they 
would be the first to reprobate as false, it 
they were applied by a Catholic sovereign 
to Protestant subjects; and yet which 
they had the reakness to adhere to in 
their own case, in spite of a conviction that 
sooner or later, they must abandon them. 
Thetimeinfacthadarrived. After 200 years 
dreadfully spent in an attempt (to use Mr. 
Windham’s words) to grind, by pains, by 
penalties, and by every species of leg: i 
oppress sion, the C atholics into Protestant- 
ism, the experiment had at last been 
abandoned, One by one had England 
restored to the Irish the rights of whieh 
had been unjustly deprived, We had 


people ° 


they 


i] 
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done them justice—tardily, he confessed, 
upon every point but one, and the power 
of withholding that one had been diminish- 
ed, in exact proportion to the rights already 
veatewed: As Catholic Emancipation was 
the fruit of the first relaxation of the penal 
laws, so must the reduction of the Estab- 
lishment be the fruit of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, for the power of upholding it was 
gone. The plea of right, 
which the Establishment was a part, was 
civen up, and the Catholics were armed 
with a tenfold power of resistance. How 
could they be expecte d to forego the use 
of it? Would the who had 
been admitted into the bosom of the Legis- 
lature not advocate the interests of the 
class which they represented? The time 
for fighting the battle of the Establish- 
ment was in 1829, when the Catholic Re- 
lief Bill passed ; and the right hon. viral 
ought not now to complain of a change 
whie *h was the necessary consequence of his 
own measure. He could not say that he had 
no warning; for, in 1808, Mr. Perceval 
opposed the Catholic petition presented by 
Mr. Grattan, upon this very ground— 
namely, that there was no limit to conces- 
sion when once the principle was conceded. 
Mr. Perceval was right: when once the 
work of concession was begun it was im- 
possible to stop short, while anything re- 
mained which ought, in justice, to be con- 
ceded. In passing the Catholic 
Bill a new principle was admitted into the 
Constitution, the principle that no con- 
siderations of political expediency could 
give permanency to a law which was not 
useful and just. But where was the utility, 
where was the justice of the law, which 
supported the Irish Establishment ? What 
was it but a law against the majority of the 
pe ag ?—a law against the people them- 
selves ?—a law which, by the very extent 
of its injustice, determined its own inva- 
lidity ? Could it last ?—ought it to last ? 
Ought they, as the representatives of a 
great and enlightened country, to risk a 
civil war in order to perpetuate it? That 
was the real question. It was useless at- 
tempting to disguise it. To a civil war 
they must come at last, if the principles 
of that party were adopted, which was 
prepared to ride rough shod over the liber- 
ties of Ireland, in order to uphold an estab- 
lishment which it was impossible, as matter 
of argument, to defend. Once rouse the 
passions of the people on both sides—once 


Catholics 


drown the voice of reason in the ery of 
VOU. XXVIL, { quid } 


the system of 


Relief 
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fanaticism— ynee let blood be shed in the 
name of the religion of peace, and he 


would defy the eaiiek dict when it should 
cease to flow! But he would not anticipate 
that—he would not believe that a Reform- 
ed House of Commons would cons¢ 
flict upon their country those evils before 
which the Duke of Wellington, in 1829, 
shrunk back appalled! He ae | not be- 
lieve that there was any party we ak enouch 
or wicked enough, to contemplate such an 
atte mpt; and if the attempt were made, 


ht to in- 


he believed that the unadulterated 
sense of the English people would furn 

a remedy. ‘They knew that the accion 
affections, and foreign intrigue , acamst 
which the disabilities imposed upon th 


Catholics were intended to provide, no 
longer existed; that the Catholics were 
now identified with the Constitution of 
the empire; and were their brethren and 
equals, as well by law, as by nature. They 


knew that the Le » had no right to 
stand between them ad their God, 

dictate to them the terms upon which tien y 
should enjoy those rights, which, like the 
air and light of heaven, were intended for 
the common benefit; and this, too, upon 
a plea of religion! It was not the difusion 
of the Protestant relivion, or of any eect 
of Protestantism, ‘+h formed the bond 
of human society. It was the full and 
equal enjoyment of social rights which 
bind men together! To deprive any por- 
tion of society of their equal rights, 
to pave the way for a dissolution of 


Ree tye 
Pisiatul 


1 
Whit 


was 
the 


social system itself. As to those who held 
that it was not the application of these 
principles as regarded Ireland, but their 
consequences as regarded England, which 
was to be dreaded. THe warned them, 
once more, not to fight the battle of the 
English Church on Irish ground. Much 


was In the of the elerey, but it was 
notin their power 
power—to devise a means by which an 
establishment could be uphe ld when four- 
fifths of the population were hostile to its 
existence. If ever such a ce should 
arise in England, (which God forbid!) they 
could not, by any precedent, establish that 
gnide to poste rity in their mode of dealing 
with it. They would look to the best 
interests of their constituents; and, if 
they were told of the necessity of resisting 
innovation—of making a_ timely stand 
against the inroads of public opinion, they 
| would trusted the House 


, : 
would il dan ei 


power 
—it nevercould be in their 


ise 


answer, as he 


then answer- that the re 
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of a State consisted in rendering its sub- 


jects justly discontented; and that the 
best security for its stability consisted in 


. ¥ 
tion that no change could possi- 


ine conve 
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bly be for their advantage. It was his 
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difficulty in discussing the question ; for I 
frankly avow, that it is connected 
with religious feelings and conscientious 
scruples, which, though they are binding 
on the individual’s judgment, are not fit 
subjects for discussion in a popular as- 
I have never attempted, how- 


ever, to address any portion of my fellow- 


must 


sembly. 


: F he 5 cw 1 5 
countrymen, honestly and feariessiy ex- 
ypinions, without experiencing 
extension of 





- ) 7 1 
their indulgence, and | 


therefore feel a full confidence of obtaining 
% i 


A patient nears, when ask a bDfritisn 


13] N ¢ y ‘ hy = Yat . 
tion, while { state In a brief a compass 


ion now brought before us. 
The hon. Gentleman who last addressed 
has truly said, that the pre- 
sent question Is 
ers with laughter.| Do hon. Gen- 
the indulgence which they are disposed 
‘ extend ? After 
the ap eal which { made, is this the re- 
ception [ am to encounter { confess 
i had not anticipated anything so un 


l- 


Teh ‘ 
in their iiverality to 


© 


generous or so unfair, but it was only th 
one individua 
quarter from 


which it proceeds, I pass it by with con- 


r Ot 


passin2 sner some 


. 1 
ge id, seeing the 


irom power— il has s vered SOM of the 


| irest and { losest ot the political connex- 





/ ment in the present Parliament has rested 


» of Commons to grant me its atten- | 


. ae Te. } 
opinions which I entertain 


one of vital importance. | 
been of fatal importance. | 
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ions of my life—it has suspended and blight- 
ed,—I hope it has not destroyed ,—some of 
my earliest friendships—it may yet drive 
me from Parliament —it may force me 
into the retirement of private life—it may 
icapacitate me for office, but still I must 
repeat what the hon. Gentleman asserted 
that it is of vital importance, and it ad 
I, for one, have 
strained my conscience to the utmost, and 
have endeavoured to carry compromise on 
this question with those from whom [ was 


compelled to differ, and with whom | 


far as j 
could with a due regard to consistency of 


ill not, | dare not, carry 


a 


1] } 4 
greed on all other points, as 


; said, that this 
in the pl 
n. Ladmit that the ques 


° ’ 1 + 
tion is one which cannot be 


a question involving confidence 
consider 
without reference to the present crisis and i: 
the present juncture of affairs, | must avow 
thatno Government can be formed, or exist, 
with credit to itself, or with safety to th 
country, which is not founded on the basi 
of an entire agreement with respect to thie 
Established Church of Ireland, and on a 
fixed determination, explicitly avowed, 
of the policy to be pursued with regard 
to the question now at issue. [I state this 
frankly, and I own, that the principal 
support which [ have given to the Govern 
} 
on the declaration made by the right hon 
Baronet (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
in his address to his constitnents—that it 
is his intention to support the Protestant 
Church in England and Ireland, and to 
Ecclesiastical 


The hon. 


resist any application of 
Revenues to secular purposes. 


Member has said, that it is most desirable 


to come to a settlement of this question 
of appropriation, and I agree with him, 
that no time should be lost in bringing it to 

lecision ; but what is the mode of 
settling it pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber? The hon. Member is most liberal 
in his application of his assumed surplus 
of Church property. He has told us, that 
we may take it for the purposes of educa- 
tion, or charity, or anything, so long as we 
ake something from the Protestant Church. 
sut is this all? The hon. Gentleman 
means to carry his liberality, or rather, 


{ 
t 
| 
i 


‘the laxity of his principles, still further, 


and to apply his rule to all Corporat 
for he adds, that if this princ! 


| ple be not laid down, it will be a bar t 
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ulterior proceedings. It is this absence! Butthisis not the only important ques- 
of all principle which alarms me; it is not | tion on this subject which been, and 
the less alarming because it is left unde- | will be di sed I that th lestion 
fined, and because, unless conceded, it is | as to the connexion bets l | 
said tobe a bar to something, of the natu ») is to | n { voiuntal 
of which we are left in the dark, and is to | i 

which I consider the more dan rerous | cal 1 o1 \ 

cause myst ry is thus studiou ly thi ‘ bette1 i I 
round it. It is on f und 1 ( 

I am ready to vote with the right to | rve t] te « ( 
Baronet (Sir Edward Knatchbull) and Est 1 Cl 

negative the Motion of the noble | of t Qf ( 

The hon. Member for St. Alban’s h CX- i ] | ( I 
pressed a hope, that union, for to-night at | H of | 1 tl only 

least, may be found in the ranks of t) of pro} vi 

Opposition on the question f approprta- | 

tion—thus clearly intimating that hereafter I | ck to | I 
the question Is to bi left still open, and - Xpel { 

decided. I must deny that the decision of | of 

the question now before us will be a final of our histor ve 

settlement of th yreat p inciple Ne } | { J d ot ' 
mooted. The present is b the com- | \ ly 
mencement of a series of attacks, first vi pl i 
Corporation-property, th on privat pro- | the TI of | \ 
perty, and, as a conscientious man, I Vionarchy did not 

cannot support it. I will admit that | can-! Now t me suppose that all these fatal 


not consider the Quest n now before the 
House, apart from the time and circum- 
stances in which it is brought forward. 
My noble Friend, the Member for North 
Devonshire (Lord John Russell) has told 
the House that he is not unfriendly to 
the Established Church. Whatever my 
noble Friend may s 
of it, I implicitly believe, from my 
mate knowledge of his high honour and 
strict integrity ; but when my noble Friend 
tells me that he is to the 


: + pay See I. 
hot unirienaly 


ry in this House or out | 
- ~ : «é 
i Inti- | 


Established Church, I must beg to ask him | 


whether he is equally confident that all 
those who support him on the _ 
occasion partake of his sentiments; and 
can, with equal truth, profess attachment 
to the Established Church? 1] 
to avoid the expression of anything that 


resent 


wish 


. > ° ] . 
riments were repeated, What may 
ye ees Pe T Se an 
f}expect as the result? Has history, then, 
| | written In va n, and are we to aerive 
j } ; } ' P ne 
1 no benefit from the lessons of experience ? 
i 
“4p x } y } wT 
[ will quote a passage from an histori 
| | . r if a ‘ } 
not a religious fanatic, but as ptical pl 
\} } ] Ty ] 1 
} a¢ yp ef, nd ] t the Li ilé l 
’ . . 1 } | 
description of the result of those « reg 
e ’ 
( ty 1 wit Sa Hur pro- 
J } ? fc 
I * human | i SPS i - 
lom of inquiry dete - cant and | 
1 } 4 A9 
CIIsy ! raged. Are iV] ! 
} : } 
p! } a [or Hii resu i it} lial 
changes In the present a ww? but did they 
j } . ae ae Bas; 
lead to no other? History tells us, that 


can giye offence to any one; but when | 


I find that a Motion was made last year 
to exclude the Bishops from their seats in 
the House of Lords—when I find that 
that Motion was supported by many of 
those who will, no doubt, support the Mo- 
tion of my noble Friend on this occasion, 
and amongst others, by a Member of his 
Majesty’s late Government—I own that 
[ cannot feel disposed to place much re- 
liance on the profession of friendly feelings 
towards the Establishment when made by 
some of the supporters of my noble Friend 
on this occasion, 


: way i 
after thirty years of civil war, which were 


J ry er : 
marked with anarchy anc 


people finding the evils which had com: 
Lo ¢ } | } 

upon them utterly intolerable, fled for re- 

fuoe to the Throne and rad n uncon- 

luge to the Lurone, ana made an uncol 


ditional surrender of life and liberty ai 
Church Government the arbitrary 
of an exiled Monarch. ‘These things we 
written for our warning; and I pray that 
they may not have be writt vain 
but t} t they may produce asalutary eff 

n the prudence and sober jud t of 
this great community. 

Before I go further, I will m 1 dis- 
tinct adn ion as to the di fel e be- 
ty 1 Church-property and private pro 
p rty. The hon. Member for St. Al! ‘ 
has alluded to Hallam on this point d 

Do 
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I will admit that [ adopt, with some slight 
modifications, Mr. Hallam’s distinctions 
between the two kinds of property. Mr. 
Hallam says—I cannot, until some broad 
principle ismade more obvious to me than 
it ever has yet been, do such violence to 
all common notions on the subject as to 
attach an equal inviolability to private and 
corporate property. The law of hereditary 
succession, as ancient and universal as that 
of property itself—the law of testamentary 
disposition, the complement of the former, 
so long established in most countries as to 
seem a natural right, have invested the in- 
dividual possessor of the soil with such 
fictitious immortality, such ee en- 
joyment as it were of futurity, that lis per- 
sonal ownership could not be eaited to the 
term 4: his own existence, without what 
he would justly feel as a real deprivation 
of property ; but in estates held, as we call 
it, in sori iin, there is no natural inter- 
community, no natural privity of interest 
between the present possessor and those 
who may succeed him, and as_ the 
former cannot have any pretext for 
complaint, if, his own rights being pre- 
served, the Legislature should alter the 
course of transmission after his decease, so 
neither is any hardship sustained by others 
unless their succession has been already 
designated or rendered probable. Corpo- 
rate property therefore appears to stand 
on avery ¢ different footing from that of 
private individuals; and while all infringe- 
ments of the established privileges of the 
Jatier are to besedulously avoided, and held 
justifiable only by the strongest motives of 
public expediency, I cannot but admit 
the iull right of the Legislature to new- 

mould and regulate the former in all that 
does not invulve existing interests, upon 
far slighter reasons of convenience.” I will 
say, that I agree with nearly all those limi- 
tations. Iwill take this distinction between 
the property of the Church and that of pri- 

vate individuals, The property of the 
Church has been destined for particular 
uses, as all trust property is, and should be 
applied to those trusts for which it is in- 
tended. The question then is, what are 
those uses? I will endeavour to an- 
swer the question fairly. The Church- 


ihe 4 erty was granted for the maintenance 
and propagation of the Protestant reli- 
gion, [‘ No, no.”] Is this denied ? 
Farewell, then, to the Protestant Church 
as by lawestablished. But 
tend, that this was its 


will con- 
original object, 
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and from that object I will not consent 
that it shall be diverted. When I say 
this, let me not be misunderstood as being 
hostile to those Church reforms which 
would go to a re-distribution of Church- 
property. As long as it is distributed 
for purposes strictly Protestant, the State, 
T admit, has the power (saving the rihts 
of existing interests) to re-distribute it in 
any manner it may think proper. What 
were the measures introduced by Lord 
Grey’s Government with respect to Church- 
property in Ireland? My noble friend (Lord 
J. Russell) has stated, that ‘Tithe- property 
in Ireland amounts to upwards of 800 0002. 
a-year. This statement my noble Friend 
takes from the calculations of the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s, on which he 
seems to rely; but I heard an able and 
argumentative speech on the subject last 
year from the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Lefroy)—a speech, by the way, which 
has yet remained unanswered, and in which 
it is, to my mind, most clearly shown that 
the amount does not exceed 620,000/. 
a-year. By a measure of Lord Grey’s 
Government, in which I concurred, a 


charge has been made on that property of 


not less than 70,000J. a-year, the amount 
of the vestry cess, which was before 
charged on land and is now thrown a bur- 
then on the Church—a charge equal to an 
eighth or a ninth of the whole amount 
—but this is not all—a tax has been laid 
on all benefices varying in amount from 
3/. to 151. per cent. What is the prin- 
ciple of the Act imposing that tax? It 
goes to meet the very objection which is 
one ground of the present motion, namely, 
that money is paid for religious duties 
which are not required. Jt enacts, that 
where a minister derives a revenue from 
a living in which there is no Protestant 
Ai eee that living, on becoming va- 

cant, shall not be filled up. But what is 
the test of there not being a Protestant 
population ?—the only one in my opinion 
which could safely have been selected, 
because it is a by-gone fact, on which 
agitation and violence cannot be brought 
to bear; and, because it cannot be influ- 
enced by present passions or future cir- 
cumstances. It is, that any living in 
which Divine Service has not been per- 
formed from the year 1830 to 1833, and in 
which a vacancy shall occur, the Ecclest- 


| astical Commission shall suspend, during 


pleasure, a re-appointment, and that the 
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revenues of that living shall, after deduct- | of the position of the Church Establish- 
ing the payment of a curate, be applied | ment, and if we allow such an alteration 
to other Protestant purposes. Now what las this, the result will be, that the Pro- 
are these ? What is the application | testant religion will not only soon cease to 


of the revenues made by this measure ? | be the established religion of lreland, but a 


Why, the application is to uses strictly | principle will be incidentally introduced 
Protestant. ‘The Commissioners have the | fatal to the Protestant Establishment in 
power to re-appropriate the original re- | this country also. Once admit the doc- 
venues of these parishes thus cireum- | tr of local proportions, and the 
stanced, to the augmentation of small} most signal consequences will inevitably 
livings in other parts of Ireland, to the | follow—once admit the prince ple, ind we 


building of glebe houses, to the repair and } must of necessity extend it to England 
building of churches, and to the dissolu- | and t 
tion of unions in parishes incouveniently | lished 
large. For myself, [ must say, that in con- | gered, but ultimately destroyed. 

senting to this suspending power, | strained I now come to the proposition « 
my conscience as far as I could. [*‘ fear, | noble Friend opposite, and in dealin 
hear!” and Laughter.| Hon. Members} with it, I will ask no more than to 
opposite may indulge in a sneer at my ob- | apply to Church-property, the strict rules 
servation, but I repeat, that in consenting | which govern all other trust estates, IJ 
to adopt that principle, I strained my con- | see the noble Lord, the Member for Liver- 


a “ +] Te) 
hereby the existence of the Esta 


Chureh would be not ouly endan- 


science to the utmost. I am speaking in | pool in his place, but regret that the hon. 
the presence of noble Lords and right hon. | and learned Member for Dublin 
Gentlemen who were my colleagues inoflice, | present, as 1 am yut to | 

and who well know that I and others who |} which both the hon. Member and th 
entertain the same opinions as my own, | Lord are somewhat int ted. 
made that concession in the hope of | Ki vn, doubtless, to Lhe ' V i 


keeping together a Government which on | House, that the Corporation of Liverpool 








i 
other matters was cordially united -—~ajis a very wealthy body; that the rey 
concession made for the sake of union, from its property and 1 
in the hope of securing harmony and lied the ry 
good will, and [ am satisfied that none of and trade of y 
my former colleagues can allege against of docks, qt motif 
me, or against any one of those who left In xhau ted 
office with me, that our present resistance | bility of further Improvemy 
to the proposition of the noble Lord, the | great and important harbor 
Member for Devonshire, is at variance | be in the recollection of the I 
with the language we have ever held m/the hoa. and learned Mem 
private, or with the conduct which we | lia anxious for tl nstruct 
openly declared our fixed intention to} ship-canal between Dublin lh 
pursue, Fo am not surprised at the se-| town. The hon. and | 
lection which has been made for the| ber for Dublin if | hie | 


first point of attack, and especially when | in getting a Commission of Appropn 
I remember that upon the other side| tion to deal with Corporation-i 
of the House there are now sitting some | like that suggested in the scheme which 


seek by these means to overthrow and to| his Dublin Canal completed at t a 
destroy the established religion of the | pense of Liverpool. [Crics of “ O , 


hon. Gentlemen who, differing from my | has to-night been submitted in respect to 
noble Friend, the Member for Devonshire, | Church revenues, would, no doubt, hay 


country, It is, therefore, no matter of sur- | fron Mr. Cobbett.| The hon. Mei r fon 
prise to me, that this first inroad should | Oldhain ol! » th ( 

be attempted on the Protestant Estab- | but I must assure the hon 
lishment of Ireland—an establishment si- | so long as [ co lt point 
tuated in the heart of a country, the | di ite, a serva t 

great majority of whose inhabitants are orders of iH l am ¢ - 
Catholics. They are wise in their selec-} sue such n my judem 
tion of this, which appears the weakest | bear upon the subject under disc 


ground of attack, but, it must be remem- | Such, | contend, is the case I have put, 
bered, that the principle at issue is the key | and I repeat, that in the case I stated, 
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the inal would soon be finished, 
the surplus revenues of Liverpool would 
be reduced from afiluence to deficiency. 
But, why is it that hon. Members 
posite ( eager to get at th 
sum which will arise out of the 
appropriation of th hieausiiaes revenues of the 
lrish Church? Small that amount will 
comparatively be, for I do not believe my 
noble and hon. Friends opposite contem- 
plate, if they have their own way, to 
further than to take from the Church of 
Ireland a sum of about 100,0002. per an- 
num. They do not mean to apply these 
surplus revenues to the payment of the 
National Debt, or to the of the 
State—the State is not so poor—they 
do not seck to confiscate them in favour 
of the Irish they are not so 
dishonest intend to — 
them a pr nee and rapin 

‘not so tame wiles Seoktiey 
wish of many of 


ship ( 


op- 
sma M 
propos re 


are so 


£0 


exigencies 


landlords— 
they do not 
Vy to | Liwless viol 


and cow: 


you are 
eonviction is, that it is th 
those who support the present proposition 
to take these ves, not because the 
State is vecause the Church is 
may gain, but that 
' Such a doe- 


reven 
poor, but ! 

rich—not that the State 
the Church 1 
trine as th: 
that great principle (the doctrine of meum 
ct tuum) 
which 


may lose them. 

s, most comp lete ly breaks down 

which is the Sleek 

all property rests, and ch it 
| 


upo n 


of all Government to 


oueht to be the object 
which, if 


doctrine once re- 


wed vill brin ny nation from t! co! 
qadition of eivilization to a stat of | - 
VDarism In order to show the exaggera 
tions which h been put fo th with 
reference to the revenues of the Church of 


document 
which nee prepare a by direction of 
the tein 3 , by Mr. 
‘rom this document, it “ pears that in 


Ireland, I am about t 


to que te a 


Governme) Erek 


Ireland there are 1,450 livings, but the 
returns of the revenues of these livings 
are not complete. No less, however, than 


out of the 1,452 have been 
it appears that about 
570 livines, or, half of the whole, are 
under the annual value of 2507.3; that 854 

under 4502.3; and that 948, being four- 
fifths of the whole livings, are 5007 
per annum, These are the returns before 
the imposition last year of the 
fifteen per cent., and, therefore, with the 
further tax now proposed of twenty-five 
per cent., the incomes will further re- 
duced nearly forty per cent. T admit that 
it is competent to Parliament to alter the 


1,123 returns 
made, and of these 


One- 


are 


: 
under 
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| testant body? They felt 


|! rounded by a dense 


tax of 
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amount of this taxation, and to increas 
it upon larger livings; but, why not mak« 
the advance which has been granted of 
1,000,000L., a charge upon the Peryx tuity 
Fund and on the means placed at the dis 
posal of the Ecclesiastical Commissio 
under the Church 'Temporatities Act. 'T! 
loan has been received by the Protestant 
Clergy in licu of tithes unlawfully with 
held—this would appropriation 
to purposes strictly Protestant, and thi 
re-payment of that loan in this manner, 
is a matter well worthy of consideration. 
The hon. Member for St. Alban’s 
has touched upon the question of th 
Union, and has alleged several articles in 
that contract, upon the ques- 
tion of the temporalitics of the Irish 
Church. ‘The engagements in the Articles 
of Ui have als 





be an 


bearing 


110n, vays pressed heavily on 


my judgement, with reference to this sub 
ject, and though I do not contend that it 


is lil 


and ¢ 


Medes and Persian 


innot be altered, yet 


e the laws of the 
there is still 


one particular Article of the Union pe 
culiarly binding, which bears distinctly 
on this subject. I look to the cireum- 
stances which attended the completion 
of that measure, and I find that ther 


was in Ireland a Legislature exclusively 
Protestant, and that without the con 


sent of that Legislature, the Unio 


conld not bave been effected. What 
was, then, the position of that Pro 


their weak 
in one respect ram ly, in being su 
populati vo, differn 
religious creed, 
that their reli 
minority in the country 
which they “Hence their ac 
knowledged weakness; and bow did the: 
seek to strengthen their position? Why, 
by making it an ‘* essential and fundame: 
tal” Article of that the united 
Church of England and Ireland should b 
for ever, one and indivisible. Jt appear: 
to my mind, that this was the movin 
consideration to the weaker party, upon 
the very face of the contract. Such bein 
the case, is it just, is it decent, before even 
sed away, while many 
are still alive who were parties to this com 
pact, that the Commons of England should 
annul the main and moving consideration 
which led to the completion of the Union, 
and induced the independent Legislature of 
Ireland to enter into it? This point may 


: , : 
from them in then 
they were isc1oUs PION VW 


that of a small 


col 


Union, 


a cener ition has pas 


be treated as undeserving of grave con- 
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sideration; but, in my conscience and] confirms the 1 
judgment, I think it most important » | question: that vier J 
much so, that I regard with peculiar jea- | held prior to the 1 
lousy this first attack—an attack which I | | in that 
believe will lead to the establishment of by 1 eX] 
Catholicism as the religion of Ireland, and | who held Pay i 
to the separation of the two united Protest- | 
ant Churches of Ireland and Enelanc It of 

The passage inthe Articles of Union, to }and to thi Cat} 4] 
which [ allude, is most important in my | test : 4) 
view of the question; it was, the clau H then. eould 1 
which induced the Protestants of Ireland | claims for civil equality, w 
to yield their reluctant assent to that great | [rish Parliament | 
measure. This was the imp 3S] 
pervaded the mind of Lord Minto prior to lit laid down (and ] 
the Union, as manifested by a speech] ble 1] te has 


ression which } I h on 1 


delivered by that noble Lord in his I t | 

. ™ ,. rT! | ' ’ 

in the House of Peers. When the qi s- | Paley) that “t I t 
tion was there debated, Lord Minto said, | ty | | 


“that the Protestants could not b 


t iii 


1 


ported in that aseendaney which n t] ! i 
necessary even for their protection, ' | 

derogating from what may appeat 

natural right of the Cathol s. TheC 

lics could not be supported in tl 

equality, without transferring to them that f the | 

ascendaney which equality of rights must | t I { 

draw to the larger body, and which, from | nation Mya { 

that moment, must expose the Protestar t! » | 

to dangers from which they oucht to be} Pr stant 1 
protected. In the united Parliament, | tl ae. | 
right may be done unaccompanied by | | oted, | 

wrone. Irish Catholics may be invested | 

with their political capacities witl 

slightest danger to Protestant « 

ment or property. These, on th 

must acquire a ten-fold and undred- 

fold security in the Protestant 

and the genuine Protestant ascendancy of ter word 
the United Kingdom. Ti Protesta 1 of 1 

Church and property may, on the oth 
hand, be secured without perpetuating the | district of a teac! i 
present humiliating and degrading exclu- | substantial part of e ( 
sion of the Catholic part of the Trish | 1 e. N is this - p 
nation. Such are some of the particulars | lusi 

in the condition of Ireland, whi 

to me to add, in her case, many powerful | nation. Speaking 
inducements to those which, in every other | of interfere 

instance, may invite n ithbourine and | of rion which | 
friendly countries to a close and intimate | to 1 
union of their governments. Protestants | 
ought to be protected, and defended in | 

the security of their property, their reli- | hi 

gion, and their persons, against any] Ch 

violence which the Catholics may be dis- | all: th cond f d 
posed to attempt when they have passed | of faith tl is tl h 
from their present state of subjection to | ti ss 
that of authority and power.” This pas-| As to toleration, 1 
sage from the speech of Lord Minto fully | 
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entitled to a perfect equality of civil rights, 
In cousidering the question of toleration, 
I shall not take into account the truth 
or falsehood of the creed professed ; but 
when it becomes a question of a Church 
Establishment, the truth of the favoured 
rcligion cannot be excluded from consider- 
ation. Do hon. Members suppose that 
the Legislature should be indifferent upon 
this subject? If so, one of two absur- 
dities must happen. Ifthe State do not 
interfere, then there can be no favoured 
religion ; all creeds must be alike in the 
eye of the law, that is, there must be no 
Established Church : or the question must 
be determined, independently of the Le- 
gislature, by local majorities; and the 
power, which is denied to the Represent- 
ative body, must be variously exercised by 
different portions of the community, form- 
ing local majorities. Now, if there be 
one receipt more efficacious than another 
for producing discord, confusion, and ulti- 
mately leading to civil war, it would be 
the exercise of such a power on such a 
subject, by small parochial majorities, to 
the exclusion of the Legislature. The 
selection therefore of the favoured religion 
being necessarily left to the State, as Le- 
gislators, as a component part of the 
governing body, we must look to the truth 
of the favoured religion, before we can 
sanction it as the religion of the State. 

I now come to took: at this question in 
another point of view; and I shall here 
distinctly state, that s sooner than admit 
this doctrine of local proportion —which 
1 consider so dangerous in its tendency —I 
should prefer to see the Articles of Union 
between the two countries re-considered, 
and the Catholic recognised as the estab- 
lished religion of Ireland. I could under- 
stand the object of such a course, and 
could appreciate the value of the argument 
——‘‘ change the established religion for the 
sake of peace.” Such an object is worth 
almost any sacrifice by which it could be 
procured — “ nec quicquid tantd pro spe 
tentare recusem.” But the change pro- 
posed by the noble Lord will be a very 
great sacrifice of principle, without the 
slightest hope of procuring peace. I 
cannot conccive that the noble Lord would 
propose to withdraw more than one-fourth 
of the pastors from Ireland, and the re- 
maining three-fourths would be maintained 
in the midst of the people of that country. 
In only one-fourth of Ireland, according 
to this supposition, would the appropria- 
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tion of tithe be changed. And what would 
be the effect of this “ healing measure ?” 
The amount of the reduction, it is pro- 
posed, should be paid into a certain Board 
in Dublin; in three-fourths of Ireland, 
tithes would be raised and appropriated, 
as at present; will the remaiming fourth, 
from which the ministers are withdrawn, 
derive much satisfaction, when instead 
of paying money to clergymen residing 
among them, and spending their incomes 
on the spot, they pay the “full amount to 
an Education Board in Dublin, and tak 
their chance of what may be returned to 
them as a dole in the shape of a school 
house and a school-master. If peace, 
then, be your object, I warn you that it is 
perfectly useless to expect it from thi 
proposition of the noble Lord. You will 
waive a great principle, but you will not 
obtain your object. I cannot approve of 
the course adopted in the present case, 
no nx a ‘tag I can of the effect it is likely 
to produce. It will be much more straight 
forward ae much more statesman-lik: 
to bring before Parliament the question 
of the union of the two Churches, and to 
say, ‘* It is expedient for the interest: 
of the country, and for the interests of re 
ligion, that this Union be dissolved, and 
that the Catholic religion be recognised as 
the Established Religion of Ireland.” 
That would be an intelligible, if not 

statesmanlike course; but the surrende: 
of a great principle, in the name of peace 
without the hope of obtaining it, is un 
worthy of the character of a deliberativ 
Assembly. But the House will allow me 
to ask, has not peace been promised 
before? Tas not peace been promised 
before, when the Legislature was medi 
tating a change with respect to the di 

abilities under which Roman Catholics 
were labouring? 1 shall take Icave to 
read to the House the testimony of a 
witness whose evidence upon this subject 
might be regarded of considerable import- 
ance—I advert to that which was given 


before the passing of the Catholic Relief 


Bill, by the hon. and learned Membet 
for Tipperary. The testimony of that 
Gentleman (Mr. Sheil), given in the year 
1825, before a Committee, which sat to 
inquire into the state of Ireland, has been 
quoted on a former occasion, but it would 
not be improper to requote it for the be- 
nefit of a new Parliament. ‘The question 
was put to the learned Gentleman— 

* Do you think, in case the general question 
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of Catholic Emancipation were settled by Par- 
liament, there would be a power existing in 
any individual to get public assemblies together 
and to create a combined operation in Ire- 
land ?”? 

The reply of Mr. Shiel was— 

“T am convinced it would not be in the 

power of any individual, no matter how great 
his influence might be—no matter how perverse 
hisambition might be—to draw large convoca- 
tions of men together in Ireland; nothing but 
the sense of individual injury produces thes¢ 
great and systematic gatherings through the 
medium of which so much inflammatory mattei 
is conveyed through the country.”’ 
Now, what was the learned Gentleman’s 
definition, or rather his explanation of 
* individual injury?” He thus continues 
his answer. 

“ Let me take the question of the Union for 
example. There are many who suppose, that 
if the Catholic Question were arranged, the 
merits of the Union would be discussed. But, 
I am convinced, that if the Catholic Question 
were settled, a great body of the population, 
so far from being dissatisfied, would be per- 
fectly contented with the Union, or would be 
indifferent to it. Whenever any mention is 
made in a Roman Catholic 
evils of that measure, it is made for the purpose 
of rhetorical excitement, and not with any 
serlous view on the part of the speaker to 
disturb that which, in my humble judgment, is 
indissoluble.” 


The learned Gentleman, in 
another question, stated that— 


assembly of the 


reply to 


“*In answer to the question, I beg to add 
this—that I am perfectly couvineed, that 
neither upon tithes, nor the Union, nor any 
other political subject, could the people ot 
Ireland be powerfully and permanent 
cited: at present, individuals fecl themselves 
aggrieved by the law, aud it is not so much 
from public sentiment, as from a f 


y Ko 


SCTIS( Of 
individual injustice, that they are marshalled 
and combined together.” 

I will only read one other passage from 
the evidence of a Divine of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, now no more—(Dr. Doyle.) 
He was asked— 

“ Did he think, would the objection to tithe, 
as it now stood, be settled, if the Roman Ca- 
tholics were admitted to au equality of civil 
rights ?”? 

He replied— 

“Yes. Ido believe, that re-admission of 
the Roman Catholics to an equality of civil 
rights would greatly tend to the settlement of 
the objection to tithes, as they now stand.” 

In what way? he was asked. He re- 
plied— 


*T conceive, that the removal of Catholic 


{Marcu 30} 
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disabilities would lessen conside rably the feel- 


ing of opposition which is entertained towards 
the Established Church, and for this reason :— 
Those who labour under these di ibilities, find 


the clergy of the Established Church mploying 


the opulence and the influence they possess in 
opposing their claim i do believe, if these 
claims were adjusted, the country would settle 
into a habit of qu t. There would no ionger 
be that jealousy towards the Protestant clergy- 
men which is felt by Roman Catholics so long 
as their grievances are unrelaxed. 
1 : copa] 
[le was asked ~~ 

“ What would be the effect of a settlement 


of the Catholic claims as regarded the commu 
nication between the Protestant and Catholic 


clergy ?”? 

He r plied— 
“We should meet them, if ou 

granted, as brethren labouring in the same 

vineyard as ourselves, 


} sat wed 
cialms were 


with the common object 


ot promoting tne imterest Ol Our Common 


country.” 


These quotations I have read for the pur- 


pose of showing how completely the hopes 
held out had been falsified——how th pro- 
mise that was made had been fo rotten 
by the Catholic clergy of Ireland. I shall 
trouble the Ilouse with an extract from 

letter, written in| 1833, by another 


divine of the Roman Catholic ¢ hurch, 
Dr. M‘ilale, Bishop of Maronia. Tn 
listening to this extract, the House will 
bear in mind the allusion of Dr. Doyle to 
the labourers in the vineyard, Let the 





House hear what this writer said in 
speaking of the establishment in Ireland— 
AR ill the evils that have been le iped 
upon this devoted land, there 1 yme consola 
tion in reflecting that the | n laid to 
{ root of th teabli ut the prune. i 
the Kec i vineyard ve 1 r al the 
Roman history in vain; the loft of all 
plants have been already laid low. This, we 
may hope, is but the preliminary to a mor 
enlarged process of pruning.” 
The writer went on to say, that he 


should, successively, sce all existing abuses 
corrected “ until it is to be hoped not a 
vestige of the mighty nuisance shall re- 
main.” And is the entire removal of the 
‘“‘ mighty nuisance,” as it is termed, really 
the object contemplated? [am unwilling 
to detain the House; but I am, neverthe- 
less, actuated by an earnest desire to lay 
before it my genuine sentiments on this 
most important subject. I am sorry to 
read extracts, but I consider it of para- 
mount importance that, in this crisis, 
what is really meant, and what is really 
felt, on both sides, should be Jaid fully 
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and fairly before that great community 
with which the decision of this question 
must ultimately rest. 


I do not know whether the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin be 
at this moment in his place or not; 


I shall indeed regret it deeply if that hon. 
and learned Member be absent. I shall 


the hon. Member belongs to that party 
of which my noble Friend, the Member 
for Devonshire, is now the accredited 
leader, it is of importance that the views 
entertained by them should be fairly 
brought under the consideration of this 
Ilouse. Ido not mean to blame the hon. 
and learned Member. I am myself a 
sincere Protestant, and I have no doubt 
that, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in his turn a very sincere Catholic. 
In the position of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, [ should perhaps, view the 
Protestant establishment in the same light 
as he does, and if | did so view it, [ might 
perhaps labour with the equal zeal—with 
the equal perseverance, but with far less 
ability, to overturn it. That is an object 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 


is 


has always avowed—-which he has never | 


for a moment dissembled. He has stated 


{COMMONS} 


| national debt.” 
not, even if he be present, say one word | 
that will be hurtful to his feelings, but as | 





it in the strongest, the most explicit, and | 


most emphatic terms in the | 
guage. In proof of that assertion | will read 
to you the letter of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to Mr. Sharman 
dated Derrinane Abbey, 
1834. That letter rel 
of Irish tithe that was effected by 1] 
Melbourne’s Ministry. 


Crawford 
13 
he reduction 


October 


, 


ited tot 


It is written to his 
friend from his country residence, calmly, 
deliberately, in the absence of all excite- 
ment, and containsa statement of what the 
hon. Member had done in the last Session of 
Parliament, and of his motives for doing 
it. ‘*It is quite true,” he says, ‘that I 


‘nelish lan- | 


ord | 


demanded for the present,”—these are the | 
very words now used by the hon. Member for | 


St. Alban’s, “ it is quite true,” he continues 
“that I demanded, for the present, but a 


partial reduction—it was three-fifths of the | 


tithes. Why did I ask for no more? Why 
did I not demand the abolition of the en- 
tire? Because 1 had no chance,” (and here 


again we have the hon. Member for St. 
Alban’s using the same language,) “in the 
first instance of getting the entire abolished ; 
and you perceived that I was refused the 
extent which I asked, being three-fifths, 
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and only got from the House of Common 
two-fifths. I had, therefore, not the leasi 
prospect or possibility of destroying th 
entire; and because Iam one of those who 
is, and always have been, ready to accc; 


of any instalment, however small, of th 
debt of justice due to the people-—the r 
Does the hon. Gentle- 
man mean to say that tithes are adebt du 
to the people of Ireland? But Mr. O’Con- 
nell proceeded :—‘‘ I have been, and a 
ready to accept of any instalment of that 
debt, determined to go on, and look fo: 
the remainder as soon as the first instal- 
ment should be completely realized. It is 
totally untrue that I acquiesced in the per- 
petual continuance of the remaining thre 
fifths of the tithes.” Are not these em- 
phatic words? After what has been read 
from this same letter by the right ho 
Member for Tamworth, respecting t] 
character of Lord John Russell, Lord Me! 
bourne, and Lord Duncannon, I am at 
loss to know to what portion of the la 
Government the writer alludes in the nex 
paragraph of the letter, which is to th 
eflect :—‘‘ The honest and reflecting pari 
of the Ministry must perceive that tithes 
must be abolished totally—unequivocall: 
abolished —abolished without delay or con 
dition.” This House is not left in the dark as 
to the appropriation of Church Property, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman desir 
He is equally explicit upon that subject 
upon the abolition of tithes. I will pro 
this by referring to the second letter, whicl 
the hon. and learned Member has ad 
dressed from Derrinane Abbey M 
Sharman Crawford, dated September 27 
1834 :—‘* My plan,” said he, ‘ is to apply 
that fund in the various counties of Ireland 
to relieve the occupiers of land from Grand 
Jury Cess.” That looks very like a coi 
fiscation in favour of the landlords of I) 
land, But the hon. and learned Gentl 
man goes on—* My plan is to defray ail 
the expenses of dispensaries, infirmarie 
hospitals, and asylums, and to multip! 
the number of these institutions until the 
become quite sufficient for the wants of th 
sick.” That is to say, that church pro 
perty is to be granted to the landlords of 
Ireland to enable them to do that whic! 
without confiscation, they are bound to d 





, to 


by the law of humanity, if not by the law | 
of the land—namely, to provide for th | 
relief of their poorer brethren, The matter, 
however, does not rest there. It has been | 
said that this question of Irish tithe has | 
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no connexion whatever with the question 
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j 1 








. h, wmr'¢ i} 


of lreland. 


Ci ntl man eX 


Tire ral 


j fic } id } (plain in 
of English tithe. It has been said that our | this ise wh e means by that great 
giving way on this point in Ireland will be | principle l have heard him explain thi 
quite “harmless—that though there be in | volun ry principl That he 
the two countries, two Protestant church | he i to see the da hen « clere'y 
by law united, the measures i ag van should be paid like a r or 2 
to the one can never be consid ~ | ph 1 by the { for the job Id 
plicé ible to the other. Mr. O’C ( il n it | to allude i 1i0u ly to any pal 
however, thinks otherwise. I se hee | ti re |: but the effect of 1 prin 
hon. Member for Finsbury now present. | ciple, thus broadly laid doy has been 
and I am going to remind that hon, | exposed in the most extraot ry manne! 
Member that a dinner was given to} by a clergyman of the Catholic Chureh 
him by his constituents on the day} Mr. Croly. That individual has well d 
immediately after that memorable ni I scribed the fatal effect of paying thi 
on which the late Government was so | clergy by the fee for the job. It is one of 
strangely and wnaccountably defeated | the test curses which has befallen thi 
in their opposition to Mr. O’Connell’s | 1 ng population of freland,and I should 
proposition to take forty per cent. from || ry to live to see the day on which 
the amount of Irish titl On that occa- | that principle should be established in this 
sion the hon. and learned Member for } « 

Dublin thus re e:—‘It was only last To return for 1oment to the situation 
night that the Ministers allowed ”- (this | of the cl rf t ( rch of Ireland, I 
was a curious expression, coming from the | hay leave d to vy that V are not 
hon. and learned Gentleman) — “ the | rece a perfluot | for the 
House of Commons to strike out eight} servi wh they perf I have en 
shillings in the po und of Irish tithes. Did | deavo to show from referer to sta- 
the people of England understand what | tist al f that where their al ince is 
that meant? W hy should not eight shil- | superfl s, if indeed it ever be so, it | 
lings be as good in the pockets of the peo | the excey 1 and not therul { contend 
ple of England as in the pockets of Paddy ? I it if you are to | un established re 
Let us go on. The king yielded to the tli I nd ministers resident in eve 
voice of the people befor nd why should | ] » t} ire neces rhe pi 
he not do so again?” a strong encou- | vi ! m t 
ragement this by tne wv O that hor iL | bel t 1Ot fl l 3 
Personae, thus to yiel n:—* Th | f i—it must 
hereditary legislat » body ought to be} b tH rd 
done away with. Both Houses ought t it pil 
be representatives of t] | ple [wo | t to | lard of trutl 
Houses of Parliament elected by tl y- | bul to the tast f | i) It must | 
ple were necessary to give fixity thre umcient— { i itain them 1 
liberties of the people.” In case ther n independent stat nly ther 
should be any mistake as to the meaning | but their famili for out m perm 
of the hon. a ind le; arned gentleman he has } our clergy to marr‘ nd the dark annal 
been still more ¢ mpuen on anotheroccasion. | of the Church have taught us, that an un- 

I know not whether the noble Lord, | married in unholy priesthood I con 
whois now the “i eeagtr Opposition, has }| tend, therefore, that the salary hed t 
adopted the principles of his follower, or | the 1 rity of Trish beneti $ not t 
whether his follower has had the com- } la for the me iance of their incum 
plaisance to suspend his own opinions, but | | 1 conformity with the Protestant 
his follower has thus express d himself in | p ipl which T thus ady te. Havi 
the letter to Mr. S. Crawfor d, which I have | put thi tion upon 1 rrounds, | 
already quoted—* My object is to estab- | do not wish to lower my argument by rest 
lish a principle, It is, that every denomi- | ing it upon inds of mere politi ul xp 
nation of Christians should support their } dien« y. I think, however, that the gr 
own spititual instructors’—taken nega- | evil of Ireland being the absence of its re- 
tively, ‘that no one Christian should be | sident ry, the residence, in each paris! 
compelled to maintain the spiritual guide | of a well-educated ntleman, in whe 
of another.” This is our principle, our the exercise of episcopal restraint, if 


great principle,” I haye my 





self he ard the 1 | his own better feclin gs and sense o 
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is certain to produce the example and in- 
fluence of good morals, is calculated to be 
an active instrument of good government, 
and of constant beneficence, especially 
since the income of the Clergyman is al- 
ways spent in his parish. I have testi- 
mony upon this point from a quarter from 
which I did not expect to receive it. That 
testimony proceeds from the hon. and 
learned, Member for Dublin. In the 
year 1825, the following question was put 
to him:—* Is it not necessary, at present, 
to have clergymen magistrates in some parts 
of Ireland, for wantof proper people toact ?” 
The reply was, ‘‘ Certainly it is; the rectors 
of the Established Church are generally 
gentlemen of education, and constitute, as 
a portion of the magistracy, in individual 
instances, a most respectable and befitting 
class.” I am well aware, it is contended, 
that the connexion of religion with politics 
desecrates religion, and embitters political 
hostilities. I caunot admit this doctrine to 
its full extent. There is a passage ex- 
pressing my opinion, upon this subject, in 
language so much superior to any that I 
can use, that, although it is the language 
of a humble country clergyman one of that 
class, which it is the object of this resolu- 
tion to remove from certain parts of Ire- 
land, I will give it, as well as my 
memory will allow, in that country 
clergyman’s own words, That country 
clergyman is the immortal Hooker; and 
the words are these: ‘There is a politic 
use of religion: men fearing God are 
thereby a great deal more effectually 


than by positive laws restrained from | 


doing evil: for these laws have no further 
power than over our outward actions only ; 
whereas unto men’s inward cogitations, 
unto the privy intents and motions of 
their hearts, religion serveth for a bridle. 
What more savage, wild and cruel than 
man, if he see himself able either by fraud 
to over-reach, or by power to over-bear the 
laws, whereunto he should be subject ? 
Wherefore, in so great boldness to offend, 
it behoveth that the world should be held 
in awe, not by a vain surmise, but by a true 
apprehension of somewhat, which no man 
may think himseif able to withstand; and 
this is the politic use of religion.” But it 
may be said, that in the line of conduct 
which I am now adopting, I am deviating 
from those genuine Whig principles 
upon which I have acted, since my en- 
trance into public life; and in which I 
hope, and still flatter myself, though 
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hon. Members may sneer at the decla 
ration—I shall persevere until its termi- 
nation. What are these principles? | 
speak here in the presence of many dis- 
tinguished Members of the Whig Party; 
in the presence of a Russell, a nam 
famed for the support of these noble 
principles, not more of liberty than 
the Protestant religion, and if I mig 
venture to define Whig Principles, as | 
embraced them, I should say, that they 
consisted in the assertion of the utmost 
liberty of thought and of action in all 
matters, whether of politics or of religion 
consistent with law, order, and constituted 
authority. No death’s head and cross bou 
denunciations against the free exercise of 
the elective franchise, No prayer of 
mercy, limited to heaven, but denied o 
earth, to the unhappy Catholic, who shall 
dare to vote for a Conservative candidat 
No, Sir, they consist no less in love ot 
freedom, than in jealousy of Popery as ai 
instrument of dominant Political powe: 
and in ardent uncompromising attach 
ment to the Protestant religion as by law 
established in these realms. I hay 
been induced, Sir, to lay before t 
House the grounds upon which [ intend 
to give my vote on the present question 


[ told you that I had, upon this sub 


ot 
! 
lit 


ject, religious feelings; that the pro 


perty, the disposition of which is th 
subject of our discussion, was set apart 
by the piety of our forefathers wh 
ther in England or in Ireland, to maiu- 
tain and to propagate the Protestaut re- 
ligion—-and I tell you that it is sa 
cred, and must be applied to that purpos: 
Those, who minister at the altar, shall liv 
by the altar: this decree is high as Hea 
ve; you cannot take it away: it is stron 
as the Almighty, you cannot overthrow it 
it is lasting as the Eternal, it can neve 
cease to bind you. It is binding on you 
as Christian Legislators and as Christian 
men ; and for one, there is no considera 
tion on this earth, which shall induce me 
to compromise or to violate it. 

Lord Howick observed, that his riglit 
hon. Friend who had just sat down, had 
stated to the House, that in the view 
which he took of the question, he wa 
actuated by a strong religious feeling. 
He could assure his right hon. Friend 
that he gave him the fullest credit for pur 
motives, and he hoped to receive credit 
for being himself actuated by no othei 
motives, together with a strong desire to 
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benefit the religion he professed. 
listened with the utmost attention to bis | 
right hon. Friend’s arguments, 


{Mancn 30} 
He had | He 


| matter of 
and having | 


dane so, he confe ssed himself tot ally at a | 


loss how to arrive at the conclusions which | 
his right hon. Friend had come to. His | 
richt “hon. Friend had distinctly and ex- 
plicitly sti ated, that he agreed with the 


noble Lord, the Member for Devonshire, 
in the opinions which that noble Lord had 
expressed with respect to corporate pro- 


perty, and he quoted the words of Mr. 
Hallam, upon that subject, observing, that | « 
in han words he entirely concurred. THis 


right hon. Friend admitted that corporate 
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that him it was no 
surprise that the people of Ire- 
land should fe erieved and 


L of Treland. 


confessed, to 


el themse 


ives ag 
insulted when they saw so large a portion 
of the property of the country as that 
claimed by the Established Church de- 
voted exclusively to the maintenance of a 
el rey from whose creed they were pel ect 
aliens. But that, in hi opinion, was not 
the only cause of the decline of Protes- 
tantism in Ireland. He had firs to look 
at what is constantly passing in — 
and to what sometimes takes place in this 
Ho us in Iri ish debati 3s, to be e nvineed 


that the system has not only failed to pro 


property was property to be made use of pagate thi Protestant rencion amonest 
for certain purposes ; he threw overboard | the ¢ atholi i “ land, but that it has 
at once the doctrine of any resemblance | also been most rio to the true 
between corporate property and privat | interests of religion among the Protestants 
property. He admitted that it was jthemselve Did they not continually 
eranted for certain uses, and that it was| see in the Irish newspapers, accounts 
the duty and the business of the Legisla- | of great Protestant etings, at which 


ture, to see that it was made 
those purposes. But then, said his rig 
hon. Friend, the property of the C hurch 
of Ireland was given for this use, to sus- 


to answer | 
ht | 


tain and propagate the Protestant re- | 


ligion. If he were disposed, he might 
find some little fault with that proposition ; 


he might say, that the property of the | 


Church of Ireland was given, 


not merely | 


for the purpose of maintaining and propa- | 


but for the 
the 


gating the Protestant religion, 
purpose of exciting in the minds 
frish population a higher and more 
alted notion of religion generally, 


ol 


eCX=- 


promoting tl 1e ge neral peace and welfare of 


the kingdom. But even admitting fora 


and of 


specches \ m | caleul ited only to 
excite the worst passions of human na- 
ture, to inflame the party spirit which 


prevailed in the 


country, and to ke p alive 
feelings, the very reverse of the spirit of 
Christianity and peace ? When he 


the accounts of such proceedin; 


Saw 


oS as these, 
} 


and that the most o byectionable of the 
speeches to which he referred were de- 
livered by Protestant clergymen, he felt 
that the worst effects of st injustice which 
had been committed in Treland, had fallen 
{back on those whom it was meant to 
favour. When he said that he did not so 
much mean to blame individual clergy- 


moment that his right hon. Friend’s views | 


were correct—admitting that the property 
of the Irish Church was granted for the 
purpose of maintaining and promulgating 
the Protestant religion in Ireland, he 
would ask his right hon. Friend, had it 
succeeded in those objects—had it main- 
tained and promulgated the Protestant 
religion? His noble Friend, the Member 
for Devonshire, had made a striking state- 
ment of the decline of Protestantism in 
Ireland, under the influence of the ex- 
isting system, and he (Lord Howick) re- 
membered that the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Peel) in the speech with 
which he introduced the Bull for the 
Emancipation of the Roman Catholics, 
asked the same question that he (Lord 
Howick) then put to his right hon. Friend 
with — to the Penal-laws under 
‘atholies at t] iat time la boured 


which the ¢ 





men for their conduct, as to condemn the 


system to which that conduct was be 
attributed, since it placed them in a situa- 
tion in which, with the ordinary feelings 
of human nature, men are almost sure to 
fall into‘error. In stating the aroument 
that the property of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland could not be alienated from 


strictly Protestant purposes, his right hon. 


Friend had asked, in ar Te of his 


objection to the principle this Resolu- 
tion, whether it would not ¢o to warrant 
the application of any surplus fund in the 
hands of the Corporation of Liverpool to 
the formation of a ship canal between 
Kingston and Dublin. ‘That property was 


held by the Corporation for the improve- 
ent of the town and harbour of Liver- 
pool, and his right hon. Friend had asked 
the question whether they could, under 
any circumstances, argue that there being 
a surplus beyond what could be advan- 
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tageously applied to those purposes, they 
had, therefore, a right to direct a portion | 
of the funds to the formation o 
canal, upon the plea that this would be 
an indirect mode of prom 1oting * the 
object, namely, the improve ment of 
trade of Live ‘pool ; and he had sl 
that such a would be 
and dangerous. 


the 


proceeding 
Ile would take his right 
Friend’s own illustration, and in his 
turn would ask his right hon. 
question. Let them suppose that the 
perty of the Corporation of Liverpool con- 
sisted not in tolls levied on vessels coming 
into the harbour, but in rents of lands 
and in tithes, originally for the 
purpose of maintaining the harbour, and 
improving the navigation ; let them 
further suppose, that in course of time, 
from natural causes, the navigation came 
to be destroyed, and the harbour blocked 
up:— Would his right hon, Friend, in 
that case, maintain that he could 
apply 
Liverpool to any other purpose but the 
hopeless one of digging through continu- 
ally-increasing sand banks, and of fighting 
for ever with the winds and waves ? W ould 
his right hon, Friend contend that they 
should still go on applying the property 


hon, 


pro- 


given 


not 


in vainly striving to keep up that as a 


harbour which nature had determined 
should no longer be accessible to ship- 
ping. He co yuld fane y, under such circum- 
stances, a Bill brought into Parliament to 
authorize the devotion of the funds to 
some more feasible object; and his right 
hon. Friend coming down to the House, 
and saying ‘‘ This is corporate prope rty,— 
and I admit the right of the Leg lime: to 
regulate its empl yyment, and see that it is 
duly applied to the objects for which it 
was intended; but I contend you must 
confine its use strictly to the purposes for 
which it was originally granted; and we 
must examine carefully what those pur- 
pos sare. Now, I have in my pocket an 
old charter, and I find that the property 
was expre: ssly given to keep up the har- 
bour at Lis verpool ; no matter, therefore, 
whether nature has made that impossible, 
still I cannot consent to the alienation of 
that property to any other purpose, how 
beneficial soever it may be to the yale 
I] should be sanctionin: 

a principle to which I have been all my 
life opposed. Elis right hon. Friend was 
embarking in a contest as hopeless as that 
would be, when he would retain the pro- 


for by so doing, 
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f the ship | 
same | 
1eWn | 
unjust | 
| with 

| fusion 
Friend a | rik 


i then, he 


that property of the Corporation of 
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perty for the support of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, in spite of the feelings 
and wishes of nine-tenths of the eapels: 
tion. His right hon. Friend would con 
vert the property, which ought to be the 
means of spreading the benefits of peace, 
civilization, and religion through the cou 
try, into the means of deluging Ireland 
blood, and throwing it 
from one end to the 
hon. Friend had 
principle laid down by 
Paley ; that the established reli 
to be the ion of the majority; | 
added, that it must be the re- 
ligion of the majority of the whole empire. 
Such a proposition, from 
centleman who came from so very ne 
the Scotch border, was certainly not a 
little astonishing, Why did not his right 
hon. Friend propose to recommence the 
insane enterprise of monarchs of th 
Stuart family, and attempt to aes t] 
Scotch Presbyterians into the acceptan: 
of episcopacy 2? On his own principle he 
was bound to do so. But again, 
Friend said, that the Zesolution of his 
noble Friend might possibly be adinis- 
sible, if it could be shewn that Protes 
tant uses were exhausted in Ireland. He 
must confess that this was a doctrine 
which sounded to him very extraordi- 
nary. Did his right hon. Friend mean to 
say, that as long as there was a singh 
Protestant in Ireland no application of 
this property, which he (Lord Howick) 
mi inti ined was given for the good of the 
whole people and not fora party, was to 
be made which should benefit the nation 
at large? If so, he owned, that was a 
doctrine which he was unable to com- 
prehend. But his right hon. Friend, feel- 
ing, perhaps, that these were not grounds 
for maintaining in its present dispropor- 
tionate condition the Protestant Establish 
vent in Ireland, stated another ground; 
he said, that the House was bound to 
decide upon which was the true faith ; 
and in stating this, he added, that he con- 
ceived himself to be stating nothing which 
was at variance with the real principles ot 
complete toleration. But did his right 
hon. Friend really mean to convert 
House into an arena for theological dis- 
putes? Was he, on the one side, to come 
down armed with the huge volumes of the 
fathers, and the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin, on the other, fortified by the 
councils and the decre sale of the Church 
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of Rome, and to argue which was the true 
religion, the Catholic or the earns 
And if (which might by possibility be the 
case) the decision should be adverse to 
his right hon. Friend, did he mean to s: 
that he would then be prepare d | 
the hon. and learned Member f 

to introduce a Bill declaring 

future, the 
country should be 
Was his right hon. 
follow out his principle to t 
so, why did he not act upon 
spect to Canada ? 
add this 
wanting to the 
in that colony? Tle 
always erieved and surpris 
called 
use of such 
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] 
ii¢ ACii 


establis c10n 
the Catholic 
Friend prep 
} t 


yA ’ 
Why not propos 


font ' 
one, which was now 


other causes ol} 
ontes 
men who nn 5 S 
make laneua 
had always thought th 
which the authors of the 
to mankind, that the 
the human mind from thos« 
which it had so long 
lished the exclusive right of 
ment, and he did not expect 


was 
rroan 


that 


to assent to any change of policy 
on the 
nd the ae 


mayority, 


him, 
which he might propose, u 
that his religion was true, a 
Was it because we were a 
we had a right to insult the peo; 

land, by talking to them of tolerat 

To use such language was an insult to 
man. For his own part, he was most 
sincerely and conscientiously a Protestant. 
Not only did he dissent from the Catholic 
Church, but he owned (and he was 
that no Roman Catholic would be offended 
at the avowal) he was not able with any 


false, 
that 


| 
opi 


any 


powers of his mind to comprehend how | 


those who acknowledged the authority of 
the Scriptures could assent to the Roman 
Catholic creed. It appeared to him to 
be a lamentable corruption of the purity 
of the Christian faith. [Cheers and Laugh- 
ter.}] Some hon. Me hee ers laucl 
was there na Sag 


tolerance in his avowine th 


when he declared that he e was no less con- | 


that others entertained precisely 
opposite opinions with equal sincerity ? 
Nor would there be any difference of 
epinion between him and them, if putting 


vineed 


aside ail an ery attempts to _ one or] 


the other to be right~if giving up all 
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sure | 
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tion, 
be of no benefit whatever to the great 
body of the people; but that by the com- 
petition for land, the whole benefit would 
be thrown into the hands of the landlord. 
Sut did it, therefore, follow that there 
was no real grievance ? 
Ireland were groaning under this grievance 
—namely, that property intended for the 
most important and useful purposes, for 
the benefit of all, was now applied in a 
manner useful to none, but injurious. It 
was acknowledged not to be useful to the 
Catholies, and he believed it was not con- 
ducive to the real interests of Protestants 
themselves. It would be better for the 
highest, because the eternal, 
Protestants themselves, if this property 
were at once swept away, rather than con- 
tinue in its present state, and be the sub- 
ject of such strife as that which 
now. It was not sufficient to change the 
manner in which tithes were collected, in 
order to correct the evils that existed. 
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it was not to the manner of collection, 
but it was to the payment of anything, 


over the application of which the leva | 
people had no control, that the objection | 
and in 1832, Mr. Brownlow | 


was made; 


gave us the same warning—he warned the | 
then Secretary for Ireland of the utter | 


folly of the Bill he then introduced upon 
the subject of tithes, unless he consented 


heard this warning of Mr. Brownlow with 


the most deeply painful feelings, fearing | 


that it would turn out to be trees and it 
was only from the conviction, that after 
the passing of the Reform Bill, Parlia- 


ment would deal with this question upon | 
principles of justice, that he gave his sup- | 


port—he would say, his reluctant support 
-—to the tithe measure of that year. 


then things had greatly altered. The 


right hon. ~and gallant Secretary had in- | 
formed the House that all the warnings of | 
port of the Commissioners, and he trusted 


Mr. Brownlow had proved to be well- 
founded ; that tithes, since then had not 
been collected, and that the only thing to 
be done, was to preserve the property 
which still remained. He was anxious to 
do so; and, with that view, they must pro- 
ceed to give the people of Ireland an in- 
terest in the application of tithes. The 
last attempt to defer the settlement of that 
great question was defeated by the = 
leagues of the right hon. the Chancello 


{COMMONS} 


He agreed that this abolition would | 


The people of 


interests of 


| was not correct—the 
was | 


| for St. 
| from serious objections to which the former 
The Bishop of Ferns, in 1831, stated that | 


| of appropriation. 
| Opposite 
to give the people an interest in the ap- | 
plication of that property. He had always | 
| one principle or the other. 


| ledged last year, 


Since | 
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of the Exchequer opposite. Any ordinary 
penetration might have been sufficient to 
convince any one, that when the House of 
Lords rejected the Tithe Bill of last year, 
they sealed the fate of the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland. In that cir- 
cumstance he saw a complete answer to 
the whole speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Paymaster of the Forces. Like the 
hon. Member for St. Alban’s, he was 
unable to find in that speech anything 
but a series of personalities, the burthen 
of which was, that last year the Gentle 
men on his (Lord Howick’s) side of the 
HTouse had voted for the previous ques- 


tion on the Resolution proposed by the 


for St. Alban’s, and that 
now they had brought forward a similar 
proposition themselves. This, however, 
Resolution now be- 
fore the House was not the same as that 
proposed last year by the hon. Member 
Alban’s. The present was free 


hon. Member 


Resolution was liable; but if it were drawn 
up in precisely the same words there would 


| not be the slightest inconsistency on his 


part in supporting it. When the previous 
question was moved last year, the then 
existing Government had, by the issuing’ 
of the much-talked-of ¢ ‘ommission, avowed 
their intention to recognize the principle 
The right hon. Baronet 
now stood upon a totally opposit 
principle, and it was necessary to decide 
whether Ireland was to be governed on 
The right hon. 
Baronet, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
said, that the late Government acknow- 
that it had not the in- 
formation necessary to enable it to deal 
with the question. He would at once 
admit, that it was possible that when his 
noble and right hon. Friends should come 
to devise the practical details of the mea- 
sure, it would be necessary for them to 
have before them the information which 
would doubtless be contained in the Re- 


that there would be ample time to proceed 
upon that Report during the present Ses- 
sion, and that the Tithe Bill would not be 
allowed to go out of the House without 
containing clauses in which the principle 
for which they were this night contending, 
should be embodied. In the meantime, 
however, he would maintain that the 
House was in possession of all the great 
leading facts which would enable it to 
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form a judgment with respect to th | 
principle. His right hon. Friend had 

never denied the great and striking fact, 

that in Ireland an immensely 
establishment was kept up fot 
from which the great body of tl 
derived no benefit; and 
condition of Irctand { 

clear and practical proot 
lishment had utterh 

great ends for which it w: 
The plan whieh had been 

his noble Friend who | 
before the Tlouse was, to pr 
maintenance of a suflict 
Protestant ministers, 
the surplus to the furtl ! 
tem of national education, of which | 
noble Friend, the Vi mber for North La 


cashire, was the author, and which 


ae 
y laiied 


yrOUL 


was happy to hear, w rking well. He 
asked, on the very principle upon whicl 
his right hon, friend was proceeding, how 
could there bea less objectionable mode] t ! 
of appropriating the surplus? It not only] robber * mor 
1} 


time 


‘ethan half 


gave them the means of keeping up the] its benefits and of all its grace. The 
Church Establishment in Ireland, but] right hon. Baronet on that occasion asked, 
also the best means of propagating the ; 
Protestant religion there; for he main-| principle of permanent 





tained, that the best mode of converting} Catholic Eman 
the people of Ireland to the Protest t] 
faith, was by spreading 

rational system of eduea 

looked | 
testant 
considerations, there could not be any- 
thing better calculated to promote the | 
interests of that religion, and if they 
looked at the interests of religion gx neiully, | 
education was essential to its success. He 
had endeavoured to answer the arguments 
adduced by his right hon. Friend; but, ! 
before he concluded, he was anxious t 
make a few observations upon 

tive now presented to the 

(said the noble Lord) we are not to : 

the principle contained in the Resoluti n, 
what are we todo? Are we permanently | 
to maintain the existence of the Churel 
of Ireland in all its present excessive | thosé 

luxury? Are we to maintain the struggle} time th 

which is now commencing? | presum¢ | anticipated in his concessi 


+ 


ynty at the interests of th 


( i 
1 : ee , x } 1 } 
Kstablishment, ipart trom all oth I} 
} 
i 


} 


that those who oppose the Resolution not} pr of the House 


only think that we ought, but that th y | yé 
firmly believe that we can do so; for [| which the right hon. Baron 


suppose there is no man in this House so} what he (Lord wick) hae 


formed on the 


Or 


( 


| just quot a, 


| 


wicked Or so mad as to ine al ay he princi of mcession to the Catholr 


evils of that strugele if he thoug 
we must ultimately give way.” 
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ceding the Catholic claims, was that the 
difference of opinion would, if a settle- 


ment were not effected, produce a collision 
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lhe question on which they had to decid 


(Lord Howick) was willine to judge Or 


the same arguments used by the right 
hon. Baronet himself, when he proposed 
that they should concede. The right hon 
Baronet, after using the arguments al- 
ready quoted, went on to state that the 
public feeling should be gathered from 


the large constituency who Represent- 


a, Se re a. a - 
atives spoke their wishes in that House; 
| ae-avi 4] een) 1 ‘ 
as cvidence OF the prevailing desire to 
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CO icede {he Cathoik claims, he said tbat 
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SIAtTV-LWO Ol ulit LYisti wiembvers were 


favourable to concession, and only thirty- 


two were opposed to it The sixty-tw 
\I mbes < i t< t+) 4 aur vu ’ tl Rep 
removers In WS favour were the Lvepre 


sentatives of the most populous districts 
T | ‘ } 1 

Ile (Lord Howick) believed the numbers 
expected to divide on the present question 


would not be much altered. From sixty 


‘ : . > 4] AT of | dq 
to sixtv-five of the Members from Ircland 


in favour of this question, and 





these Representatives of the large St con 

tuencic “<< Tt 1s, id the right hon 
Baronet, imposstbl to go on. You 
must do either of two things You must 
xO back to the Pe ] il_law S and again 


crush the Catholics down to that stat 
from which you have raised them, or you 
must at once concede to them then 


claims.” Was not such an argument ol 


tenfold greater force in the present in 


stance? Having conceded emancipation, 
and still further invested the Irish people 
with power by the Reform Bill, did they 


> hope to rvovern that country now on othe 


terms than those of the period at which 


Lhe pion hon B woNneL h id ihus spoken 
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whether this great measure shall | 
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have those healing effects which are 
anticipated from it, or whether we shall 
again commit the fatal mistake of allow- 


ing the proper season of concession t 


escape us, and to postpone and 
until the very accumulated pi 
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the slightest doubt of 

of the proposition of 
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thle and happy settlen 
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this House to reflect upon the heavy 
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State. But, Sir, if the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have determined otherwise, 
it is not forme, when na. stion is brought 
* fere the House, on which I am distinctly 
called upon for my 
‘he most important 
mitted to 
fos me to shrink from expressing 
liberate view of the ease, whatever 
the result of decision—whatever be 
the termination of the course which they 
think proper to pursue. 1 do believe, Sir, 
that a of the 
Catholics on this subject is required from 
us, not only by sound policy—not only by 
a due regard for the safety of the Briti 
empire, but by the eternal and 1 
laws of justice ; and with this conviction, 
and have 
no option but to give the vote I shall this 
night record in favour of the Motion of 
my noble Friend ; trusting th: it Many O ther 
hon. Members will adopt a similar 
of proces dine. 
Debate Adjourned. 
HOUSE Of LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 31, 1835. 


Petitions presented. By the Earl of Mans- 
nother NonLe Prer, from four Places,—for 
il Accommodation in Seoteh ¢ —By the 


Apriculturists of Spilsby, for 
Relief.—By the Bishop of 


LONDON, 
i 
Ifealey, for tl 


» Better Observance of the S 


(IRELAND ). | 
I, that, with 
que stion which had been 
by the noble and 
I ‘arned Lord op posite, as to a su} ~~ 
mistake in the execution of a man, he had 
now a letter which would enable is to 
give their Lordships some further informa- 
The case was that of a person named 
Savage; he had inquired into it, and 
should now state the result of the inquiry. 
The noble Duke read a letter which stated 
that at the trial of Savace, Mr. Justice 
‘Torrens for Mr. Justice Moore in the 
vn Court. Savaee was indicted for 
the murder of his wife committed nine 
years ago. The murder was committed 
by the husband in the most barbarous 
manner, and it was believed that 


opinion, as 
now 


is not 


subject which 1s 
G ynside ration, if 
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course 
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Earl of Ripon, from the 
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from the Bakers of 
abbath. 


AT, Jt 


Duke of We llington sale 
reference to th 


put to him 
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yesterday 


tion. 


Sat 


he after- 
wards carried the body out on his shoulders, 
and buried it in the river. The felony 
itself was clearly proved, and indeed never 
had brought question. ‘The 
prisoner had never since been seen in that 
lreland the murder was 


been into 


mark Of where 
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committed but once, which was about two 
years ago, when he was met on a moun. 
tain by. the brother of the wife, who was 
horrified at see ing him, and who reproached 
him for the murder. When thus re- 
proached, all he said was, that he regretted 
he had not killed more of them. He was 
not seen again till he was apprehended 
In the interval he had gone by the name of 
Pyne. Mr. Justice Torrens had appointed 
au attorney named Whelan to prepare li 
defenee, and a counsel named Hazard to 
defend him, and he encouraged the man 
freely to communicate with them on the 
subject of identity, which, indeed, was th 
only question inthe case. On that subj 
the prison r maintained a dogged silence. 
The prisoner was sworn to by 
brothers-in-law and by other 
A person named Ronayne was examined 
the prisoner, and said that if the pri 
soner was the man, he was so altered that 
the witness should not have known him 
Mr. Justice Torrens excluded a confession 
of identity upon some technical grounds 
but there was besides sufficient evidence on 
the point. ‘The prisoner did not bring any 
other evidence than that already men- 
tioned to show that he was not Savage the 
murderer. The letter went on to state that 
there was not the smallest doubt as to the 
propriety of the conviction, or as to the 
conduct of Mr. Justice Torrens. The noble 
Duke expressed his hope that this expla- 

be deemed by their Lords ships 
full y satisfactory. There wasa par ee 
in the letter which he did not read, as 
was pia to a private matter scant 
with the transaction, though he might say 
that that only made the subject mor 
clear. 

Lord Brougham said, that nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the noble Duke’s 
statement; and the case turned out as li 
supposed it would. The facts had been 
before the jury upon the evidence, and 
they had formed their opinion upon them. 
They might be Hemt. or they might be 
wrong, bat they had decided the question, 
ind he did not impeach their verdict. 
They had the evidence of the two brothers- 
in-law before them, and all the evidence 
on the other side was that of Ronayne, 
who said that if the prisoner was the man, 
he was very much changed in the time—a 
circumstanee which, with a man who had 
committed murder, was very likely to 
happen. Tt wonld give much satisfaction 
to the people to know that in this eas 
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there was no doubt that the real criminal | tioners to be friends of the Church. Th 
had suffered. | petitioners then ob 1 to pluralities, and 
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{ re ' nit ” 
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Gaons(Scorianp).] The Earl of Rose- | of preventing 


berry said, thatthe gaols in England having 


been made the subject of inquiry, and 
having been referred to a Committee, he 
hoped that the Committee would b« 
duced to extend their inquiry to Irclaw 
and Scotland. This, at least, he could tel 
them, that in Scotland the state of 
gaols was such that improvements 
more wanted in them than in the gaols 
this country. He was desirous of ob 

ing some authenticated information on the 
subject, and he thought that their Lord- 
ships could assist him in doing so. In 
1829, at the instance of the then Lord 
Advocate, an inquiry had been made into 


m4) ea eee , 
the state of the gaols in Scotland, and he 


{ 
4 
! 
| 
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wished to see the reports made in 
suance of that inquiry. Ile moved 

the Reports made in pursuance of the 1 
Geo. 4th, c. 54, relative to the eaols in 
Scotland, be laid upon the ‘Table.—Or- 
dered, 


Tut Cnuurcu or Ene 
Marquess of Westminster ros [ 
the Petition with which he had be 
trusted by the Mary-la-bonne Vest 
The noble Marquess said, that the no 
Baron near him had wished thi 
tion to be delayed 
micht | 
under their Lords] 
The signatures 
most respect ible ; 


w Dresent Vv 


agreed to by a lare »m 

at which it was 

that the noble Baron nea 

the only dissentient. It was 
asking for Church reform, 
Ministers who now suddenly appeared as 
Reformers, and claimed as much credit for 
being so as belonged to those who had 
been Reformers all their lives, and who | 
had made many sacrifices for the principl 
of Reform, The petitioners were friends of 
the Church, as their Lordshy 
ceive, from the very respectful and tempe- 
rate manner in which the petition wa 
worded. The petitioners asked for Church 
reform, and said that the stability of the | 
Church would be much improved if that 
reform was conceded, at the same time 
that general satisfaction would be occa- 
sioned by it throughout the country. 
This moderate language showed the peti- | 
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therefore, the best se he could adopt 
would be to state its contents. It com- 
menced by setting forth that on the order 
of the House, dated the 20th 
March instant, time was given to the pe- 
titioners, James Hudson, 
neley, Coltman, 
Ilower, 
Monday, the 30th day of this instant 
March, with leave to substitute another 
proposed surety; that on Saturday 

, 


th 
21st instant, the said pr titioners, throug! 


a) | - 
nomas 


John and ‘Thomas 


the 
I _ 

their agent, delivered in the name 

Samuel Stokes, of the parish of St. 

in the borough of Leicester, hosier, 

such substituted surety as aforesaid ; that 


the petitioner, under the circumstances of 
the 22d of 


his engagement, on Monday, 
March instant, did not know of the de- 
livery in of the name of such substituted 
surety till Tuesday, the 23d 
the said petition rs through 
grave to the petitioner on We 
25th instant, that 

ou oht to have hex 
in the place of the name Samuel S 
that at half past t three o’clock tr 1 th 
noon of | 


I 


Marel: that 


their agent, 
notice 
' ' 

aay, the 


TY re | 
Homas » stoke bs) 


Thursday, the 26th 
tne ps recely¢ dl from th 
the petitioners a letter stating that 
that day given notice to Mr. 
correction of 
Thom lo 
tian and 
of the 


titioner 
Rose, of 
amucel for 
| ith r chris- 
Hames 
Tatthew 


the m Hisnomn rof $ 
Stokes, and that the 
the prope rE 
surety proposed in licu of 
Babington, to the or 
inst, , that, on the order of 
said p tition¢ h 

i sicdaekethe > christiaa 

posed new surety ; 
not made until some 


surnaine were 
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ian: ler ( { tie 


-Oth 


] 


inst., the 


that 
time 
of eight o clo k on said 26th inst., 
time; that by the next follow- 
ng post, Friday, the 27th inst., the pe- 
titi wrote to Leicester to ascertain the 
sufficiency of Stokes, named in 
the last-mentioned order and_ notices; 
that the petitioner, by a parcel from Lei- 
yesterday ( Sundi iy afternoon) and 
by the gener iV post of 
30th day of March instant, rece 
letters “or his corre sponde nt to 
ethect, a the latter of whi 
rived ra this morning’s 
—‘“‘f[ was 
ir lett 


ae 

noul 
} 
} 
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atte post 


yer 


Thomas 


cester 


EV d two 
the 
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ch (tha 
as fi Bs 
day) 


Feely ain 
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rof the 2 
etly on the receipt of 
make inquiries Me, the 


sufficiency of ‘Thomas Stokes, of the 


lows: 
, a ee 

favoured with ye 

Gil 


me, 
your letter, to 


requestine 
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parish of St. Mary, in the borough of Lei 
cester, hoster,’ who is proposed to be sub- 
stituted in the place of Mr. Matthew Ba 
bington, as a surety on behalf of th 
petitioners against the return of the sitting 
Members. Before L answer your Inquiric ; 
I beg to inquire whether Mr. Thomas 
Stokes, of the Welford-road, in the parish 
of St. Mary, hosier, be the party intended, 
your inquiry unde: 
, and some other Thoma 
the parish of St. Mary (a pari 
many thousands of u 
habitants many hundreds of streets, 
should be meant, [ shall have led you into 
error, and probably have given an incor 
rect report upon the subject. The resi- 
dence ought to be more particularly stated 
and the street mentioned, in a case where 
the party named resides in a town con 
upwards of 


I answer 
that impression 


1 - P fg 
because tf 


vie See ¢ 
LOK 3, Ol 


which contains 


and 


40,000 inhabitants, as 
Waiting further 
yout most obedient 
Burbidge.” That till the 
pronouncing the last-mentioned 

petitioner considered that thy 
Oth of Georg 
complied witl 


taming 


Leice ; doe Ss your 


nstructions, [am, * i 


mW 
Thomas 


rliament of the 


s).) 


ap. 22, had not been 
on the p rt of the petitioners, and, there 
25th, and the 
either on th 
to Leicester to 
under the 
petitione: 

days, 


fore, after the notice of the 


letter of the did not, 
26th instant, write t 
make such inquiry; that, 
cumstances aforesaid, the 
Friday only two clear 
which was Sunday, for 
iv] that the petitioner ha 
d before 

cis Cross, C2q., the tw 

«| by the Sp aker of thi 

| to hi hh ney 
ne S meres on the part of 
said petitioners, at the time and 
place fixed by tn for examining into 
such sufficiency, and explained to them, 
that the name Thomas Stokes was only 
entered in the book directed by the said 
Act of Parliament to be kept in the office 
of the Clerk of the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, 25th inst., and that be- 
tween the said Wednesday the 25th inst., 
and this day, Monday, the 30th inst., fou 
clear days only, and not seven clear days, 
as required by the 7th section of the said 
Act of Parliament, intervene, and, there- 
fore, that the said John Rickman and 
rancis Cross had no authority under the 
said Act to report the sufficiency of the 
sureties; and the petitioner thereupon re~ 


26th, 
26th O} 
cht 
* had 


one ot 


Olt 


he ! 
makwe vue neces- 


John Rickman, 


on the suflici 


the 
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quired, that the said John Rickman and 
Francis Cross should decline to report at 
all to the said Speaker on the sufficiency 
of the sureties tendered; that the said 
John Rickman and Francis Cross declared, 
they should report tothe Speakerspecially ; 
that the petitioner, as agent to the sittin 
Members, afterwards, on this 3 
March, waited on 
delivered to him a letter, 
stating the representations 
petitioner to the said 
Francis Cross, the p 
further perme, that 


- 
fan] 


the said Speaker, and 
wherein, aftei 
made by the 
Rickman 
titioner res 


pet 
said Spe 

i 
power to 


John 


Pe | 
tne 
take 
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sureties tendered, 


humbly 


nt 
CTU 


said petitioners, 
’ ! 
Phomas 


and humbly insisted, that if received, they 
Parliament; that the petitiones 

be received, will be 
contrary to law, 

rea into 

humbly prays House, 
petition of the 
H 
day of Mav next, shall be dis 
relief in the 


was without authority or 
the recognizances of the 
would be received contrary to the expr 
provision in that behalf of the said 
submits to the House such recog 
they shall I 

' and that no recog 
has been red 
directions of the said Act 
said Act has 
the order mad 

udson, Nunneley, 
man, and Thomas Flower 

' 
that the petitioner may have 

he pren 

shall seem meet. 
yroeeeded to 


Thurs 
the provisions of thi 
4th, chap. 22, 
the House was | 
itself the right to 
land, they had no alternative but to 
that decision. It was his intention to 
conclude by moving, “That the order for 
considering the Petition against the Return 
for the Borough of Leicester on the 14th of 
May next be discharecd;” but as a prelimi- 
nary proceeding, pee it would be better 
the Clerk should first read the Special Re- 
port of the examiners into the sureties. 
The Special Report having 
the hon. Member then movet 
order for considering the Petitio n against 
the Return for the Borough of Leicester 
on the 14th of May next be discharged.” 
Mr. Gisborne contended, that the agent 
for the sitting 
complaint ; for 
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the 26th of name of 
that 


d iVvsS 


that the 
Thomas Stokes was sub tituted for 
of Samuel Stokes, hi » five 
previous, that that was 
tended, and that the 
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substitution 
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House of Commons. The 
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opinion 8) 
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isl 


of 


ance with that the 
with reward to the i 
Lord (Lord Stanle: 


confederate ( 


noble 
hon. 
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but let the 


Sit 
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the son ot | 
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le Lord 
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who would do 
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redera 
a sceptic 
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In opinion on the 


Grey with the Melbourne 
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have made 

Baronet 

1n scarching 
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and fragm¢ nts which 


sag acity out 


could 


of the political ordure in the gutter ¢ 


i lo 


ota 


but he 3 at 
how so vast a question ¢ 
by such references as 

ronet had indulge 
tell the right hon. B 
he was an agit: ator, he had 
that speech. He had 
elector accepted a bribe, 
pence of | 
attended with 
like fairy presents th 
them were generally visited 


election: wa 
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pian his right | 
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ical cheers : 
d Grey 


of er. 


an d woul 
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s] The righ 
Baronet had been r ported to have stated 
that the * 
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Uy nore rt 
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srepresented, 


ross 
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present Ministry was compo 
Nothing 
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materials.’ 
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more 
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sthood 
fully 
from 

not 


England 
cripture pract 
was derived. 
these remarks 

for of the right he 
Baronet vecting the evil effects of 
celibacy of the Catholic clerey. The 
althouch h« Baronet should know nee r be 
uri ehad only 


from 


be raked as much of 
het it 
euk4 ade 


nsinuations 


; to should 
be illust 
ht “ty 


would at onc< 
hat, 


the 
Ba. res} 
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ever delivered 
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fore n athe mso mucl 
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at after Catholic 
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scope 
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would 


said, 
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rotestant Ecclesiastical system. 

period the Roman Catholic body 
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ose who took | | 
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have im all 
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quently took place, and whi 
the delay of Eman ip ition. 
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place. Then followed 
fo a small ris 


Jut let not 


not endure 


CHNCICS, 


hen 
Commonwealth, ¢ 
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Hay. 
ever, mistaken in supposing 


it hon. Bar 

The right non Baro 
Gentleman was a Member of the Gover 
ment at the time. He 

the ‘Treasury w 
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was First. Lord 


another this 
representation, bi 
garded as a misconceptio 
a gentleman of the strong 
of the right hon. Bare 
these religious peopl 
who were 1n the odour of 
at times formidably zealous 
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Catholic Church? ‘The right hon. Ba- 
ronet raised a question as to what 
the uses of the property of the Church. 
He should not go into the old learning on 
the subject, 
tively modern authority. So 
the vicinage of the right hon. Borderer to 
Scotland, that he begged him to pass the 
boundary and _ to there 
The authority of Church on 
this subject was unequivocal. In Spot- 
tiswood’s History of that C th, matter 
would be found which ought to set the 
controversy at rest. ‘In the conv: 
kept at Edinburgh, said ttiswood, in 
January preceding (1560) a 

Church policy was presented and desired 
to be ratitied. Because this will fall 
mentioned, and serveth to the 
questions, which were 
Church, 
to In- 


} 
close Was 


accompany him 


the Scot ich 
hur 


ntion 


“Spot 


be often 
clearing of many 
afterwards agitated in the 
thought meet, 

sert the same, 
what were the 
for 
stating 


here 
ader mav sce 
down at first 
c Chur 
head the 
proceeds ,to forth » fifth 
entitled ‘ Concerning ie provision 
ministers and distribution of the 
and pos justly pertaining 
Church.” : foll Wil 


passage 


word by word, 
that the re 
erounds laid 


the government 


four othe docuinent 


set 


SePSSIONS 
Under this head the 
occurs — *'T' two 
people must be provided for out of that 
which is called the patrimony of the 
Church; to ke the poor, 
ot youth, The 
in Very 
fatherless, 
the 
or such persons as 


1) 
Il 


and the teacher 
pool must j 

the 
IMpo 


parish 
the 


poor 
tent maimed 
aced, and work, 
> course 
of nature into decay, oucht to be provide d 
for.” Page 160—* It Is 
eare be had of the virtuous and godly 
education of youth; therefore we judge 
that in every parish there should be a 
schoolmaster, such a one as is able, at 
least, to teach the grammar and Latin 
tongue.” Again, in page 289 of the 
same work, he found that, in the year 
1578, “Mr. Andrew Melvil held the 
Church busied with the matter of policy, 
which was put in form, and presented to 
the Parliament at their sitting im Strive- 
ling.” This form of Church policy was 
entitled “Heads and Conclusions of the 
Church.” Chapter the 9th was entitled 
‘Of the patrimony of the Church and 
distribution thereof;” and the 9th section 


necessary that 


ran thus— The canons make mention of 
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la fourfold distribution of the patrimony of 


the Church; whereof one part was applied 
pastor, or for his sustentation and 
the elders 
whole clegry ; 


ee) = > } 
sick persons and stranvers 


and 
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deacons and the the third 
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Chapter the 13th had the 
ing: ‘The conclusion, 
wey that shall flow from this reforma 
tion in all estates.” The Sth section ran 
thus —‘“ Finally to the King’s Majesty 
and estate this profit shall redound, that 
the officers of the Church being 
ently provided, according to the aforesaid 
distribution, the surplus may be liberally 
bestowed the supporting the Prince’s 
and the affairs of the common 
At the Lime this form ol Chur 
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Whereas the estates ol 
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clared that prelacy, (he left out mere ver 
biage)is and hath been a great and insup- 
portable grievance to the nation, and con 
trary to the inclinations of the majority of 
the people ,&c. and the King and Queen’ 
Maiesties do declare that they will sett 
that Church Gov rme nt in this k cingdom 
which is most aereeable to the inclinatior 
of the pe opl , &e. Ti hey might ask lim 
did he want such a change? He an- 
swered emphatically, No. If the Parlia- 
ment would be just, the Trish would 
moderate; wherever there was really and 
bond fide a Protestant congregation, let 
there be a clergyman well paid; and 
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(the Member Lancashire) struck oft 
ten l blow. He blew off 
ten mitres from the heads of the hi 
rle puff. Ail this he did wi 
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the 
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Ireland to furnish the proofs of his \ 


dom and talents for Government. | 
the that 
which has since gained such incalcula 
importance was first broached. It » 
treated with disregard by the House, and 
with disrespect by the noble Lord. But 


| the lrish people followed in Ecclesiastiea! 
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and the right hon. 
Cumberland resigned. 
Cumberland told us 


} 


swayed by religious 


large a participation ; 
moments of solemn tl 


which none of us 


amidst the silence 


are deaf, Is 

i$) relicious 
by them that ich they 
at night to pray to | 
. 7 
icep, how profoundly mus 

‘ 4 | 

much misfortune, how n 
public and individual, how 


Fae 
how much blood, ho 


sibility hereafter, perhaps, as 


might, if a different course had been | 
pursued, have been avoided. Would to]. 
Heaven the last Tithe Bill had been 
idopted! All men must regret its rejec- 
tion, but none more so than the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government. 
He would have avoided the pain of coming 
down to this House, and of 

that from the ck 


1 7 » 
bents, twenty-five 


the 


alter them 

1th) pe riection 

— | a <7 } 
which tardity he 


twenty should be ded 

land should, by as} 

convert the loan 
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million, it would be 

vive a million, and get new 
return, is laughable indeed. 
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something lu 
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enormous cost 
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chanee of a return, in th pu 
tranquillity or any other advantages 
ridiculous indeed. And is the rig 
Cientleman (the Chancello: 


chequer) insensible to all this? #1 
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unfortunate tt is, that he pledged him 
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self to some of the observations of the 
hon. and learned Member who had pre- 
ceded him in the debate. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, it was true, always 
addressed the House with a talent and a 
vivacity which was sure to attract interest 
as well to excite attention. 

he _ no pretension to the same 
of the 
aia he still hoped that the import- 
ance of the duty he had to discharge to 
his constituents and the country, as well 
as the weight and nature of the facts 
which he had it in his power to communt- 
cate to the House respecting the « 


as Though 
( felic if y 


‘xpression, OF same orie ake of 


question 
at issue, would secure hiin the favourable 
attention and construction of the House. 
The he advocated was the of 
truth and justice, and he could entertain 
no doubt on the subject. The hon. and 
learned Member had stated to the House, 
in the latter part of his speech, that he 
wished Reform of the Church of Ireland 
for the sake of the Church itself. But 
did the hon, Gentleman explain what was 
the meaning he attached to the word KRe- 
form? Did he suggest in his plan any 
project which had for its end the benefit 
of the Church itself? What did he sug- 
gest? He suggested that the Church 
should be deprived of a fourth, at least, 
of its revenue. Did the hon. and learned 
Member attempt to show, that by crip- 
pling its efficiency he was conferring on it 
a benefit ? Or did he attempt to establish 
that there were . objects connected with 
the Church Establishment itself 
the fourth of its revenues, of which he 
would so readily deprive it, could be use- 
fully applied? The hon. and 
Member had said, that it was 
to the safety of the Church itself 
as to the interests of the 
‘‘the bloated and dropsical 

ment,” as he was _ pleased to 


cause cause 


essential 


country that 
Establish- 
term it, 


should be deprived of a portion of its | 
but the hon. and learned Mem- | 


revenues; 
ber had attempted to ofier no proofs, ex- 
cept in one single instance, of excessive 
endowment in any one of its Ministerial 
offices. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had referred to the case of the Church 
of Scotland to show that one-fourth of its 
revenues were applied to the support of 
schools and the maintenance of teachers; 
but the hon. and learned Member had 
neglected to state that these were strictly 
purposes connected with that Church, in- 
asmuch as they were ¢ 


stablished for dise 
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seminating its doctrines, and were, more- 
over, superintended by its pastors. What 
reference then had these arguments of the 
hon. and learned Member to the case « 

the Church of England? The 
jiearned Member had shown how 
ligion of the Scottish Church 
stituted the religion of Scotland by an Act 
of | 
people professed the same faith ; and t 
he had peer short. But to do justic 
to his areument the hon. learned 
Men iber should have carried it farther.- 

He have extended the princip| 
implied in it to Ireland, and stated, in 
that, be 
people of that country we 
should be const 


Act of the Levi 


hon. al d 
the 


Was Con.- 


arliament, because the majority of t 


he, 
and 
should 


common consistency, ‘ause t 


Catholics, Catholicism 
tuted its religion 
lature. The hon. and learned Mem 
had spoken of the relig ie Churc! 
of Scotland being declared the religion ot 
that country by Legislature essentially 
Protestant and of the Church of England : 
and he (Mr. Lefroy) supposed he did so 
with a view to support his argument. But 
he would refer to an Act of the Irish Le 
gislature of 250 years since quite analo- 
gous to the subject, i in which the religion 
of the Established Church was declared b by 
igion of [reland. But by ni 
was that declaration made? By Protes- 
tants? No. It was made by Catholics; 
and the Act which athrmed it was pass d 
by a Parliament the great majority ot 
not almost the whole, were 
Thus was a reform in the re 
and, from the Catholic to the 
omn union effected by a 
Parliament of Roman ( { Laugh- 
ter on the Opposition side of the House. | 
Hon. Members might laugh, but he thought 
should rather be ashamed to do so if 
by their mirth they meant either to con- 
fess their own ignorance of the matter, o1 
knowing it, deny such a notorious fact.— 
This Act was repealed in the reign 
James the 2nd, re-enacted in the reign of 
William and Mary, and repeatedly con- 
firmed in the subsequent reigns. The last 
confirmation which it received was at the 
time of the Union between England and 
Ireland, in which Act it was distinctly 
laid down asan incontrovertible proposition. 
He (Mr.Lefroy) had been induced to ente1 
at such length into that part of the ques- 
tion for the purpose of proving the falsity 
of those assertions which went to establish 
that the Protestant Church Esta 


eat 


by an 
cion of tl 


a 


thr 
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ol 


that creed. 


Catholics. 


blis shim ent 
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was forced upon the Irish people by 

Parliament alien to its religion as well as 
to its feelings, and of showing that it was 
sanctioned by a Catholic Legislature in 
the first instance, and affirmed by the last 
Parliament which sat in that Kinedom. 
“It was one of the Acts of Slavery,” said 
the hon. Member for St. Alban’s, “thata 
liturgy in a foreign language should be 
impose ‘d upon the people of Ireland.” But 
he (Mr. Lefroy) would bee to inquire 
whether that hon. Member knew that up 
to the present period as well as prior to 
that to which he had alluded, the Roman 
Catholies of Ireland had never hada liturgy 
in their native language, had never heard 
a single religious service in their 
tongue? Was that the descript 
knowledge which the hon. Member should 
bring to bear upon such a subject as the 
one at Was that the enlighten- 
ment he shed upon his followers? The 
great ground of attack taken by the op- 
ponents of the Church was its excessive 
wealth, and that was the ground which 
the hon. and learned Member for Tippe- 
tary especially selected. The hon. and 
learned Member imputed to the Church 
the character of being bloated and dropsical 
with excess of property; but how stood 
the actual facts, divested of all exaggera- 
tion, accidental or designed? When the 
real condition of the Church and the 
exact amount of its revenues were 
tained, how unfounded would the 2 
of the hon. and learned Member appear to 
the House. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Tipperary had not attempted to 
adduce more than one instance in support 
of his argument; but the hon, Member 
for St. Alban’s had adduced none. How- 
ever, the hon, Member had made a state- 
ment last year in his Motion on the 
subject before the House, which he (Mr. 
Lefroy) should take as deliberate results of 
the hon. Member’s opinions and informa- 
tion. The hon. Member had stated that 
the Church of Ireland had a revenue of a 
million, or thereabouts, per annum, on that 
occasion; and he (Mr. Lefroy), on that 
occasion had ventured to question the 
accuracy of the statement. He (Mr. 
Lefroy), the more effectually to impugn 
them, had laid before the House a state- 
ment of the actual and exact revenues of 
the Church of Ireland, which he was 
happy and proud to find the hon. Baronet 
(the Member for Cumberland), had sanc- 
tioned in his speech of last nigt 
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curate and comple te. By this statement» 
as well as by the statements of the noble 
Lord who brought forward the Resolution 
before the House, it appeared that, in 
place of a million, the Church of Ireland 
had not more than half its 
support—in point of fact it had not half a 
million. Ile (Mr. Lefroy), took upon 
himself to make this statement, and 

to prove it satisfactorily. Althougl 
details ary to the latter purpose 
would, perhaps, appear tedious to the 
House, yet, as they contained incontro- 
vertible AT he trusted for 

to be heard through his statement of them. 
The noble Lord wh 
lution had stated tl 
Irish Church was 

The hon. Member 
made it 937, 1560, 
between the 
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a million for 


also 
i the 


necess 


its incduler nce 


O proposed the ut 30 
1at the income of tlie 
791,7212. annually.— 
for St. Alban’s had 
That made a difference 
the Motion of 
145,735l. a year in that instance alone, 
and the cause which he (Mr. Lefroy) had 
the honour to advocate obtained the ad- 
vantage of an admitted reduction being 
established. He (Mr. Lefroy) should 
establish to the satisfaction of the House 
a still greater reduction, and prove, he 
trusted incontrovertibly, that the over- 
charge of the noble Lord, as between him 
and the actual fact, much 
than that between the noble Lord and the 
hon. Member for St. Alban’s as to the 
nominal revenue assigned in the first in- 
The noble Lord had stated that 
the income of the Bishops was 141,986/. 
whereas the real income of that body was 
120,6702., giving in that particular item a 
reduction in the stated amount of 21,2167. 
There might be reduced from the 
Lord’s charge the following particulars- 
Ist. Off the Bishops as per Par 
tary returns ee oe ch Shsuke 
Ditto for ten cancelled Bishopricks 0,773 
OiF Deans and Chapters, as per 
returns, their actual income, « 
ducting repairs, being only 2,2¢ 
The Tithes are subject to the deduc- 
tion of one fourth, to be made by 
the pending bill oP ee 
Perpetuity Fund, as being the ine 
terest of a fund produced by sale 
of fines, and consequently charged 
lready in the Bishop’s income 
Total deduction to be made from in- 
come, as stated by Lord Jolin 
Rus sell ee 
Leaving a bal: ince of 
The real am 1e of 
ject to tl 
varying 
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an income of nearly a million, | amount of Protestants and Catholics in 
year by the hon. Mem- | Ireland; and statements so founded. hy 
‘near 800,0002. | should meet witha flat contradiction. Th 
ible Lord. | neble Lord would be compelled to admit 
for whom | that he had furnished the House wit] 


auhnum, | accurate means ¢ 


lot 
ff obtaining informati: 
_— +} “ ry } : 7 } 
wnum, |} On that point. Lit t pressed on tl 
1 | { . er | | ' 
+, and question most ubjyuUsuinabliy; he had calle 
4 ' : | : 1 
ates | onthe House to levislate in the dark : 
] | | i . c } ’ 
uch for |] he nad cast imputations on the Church of 


r 1 { ! /} ) } " 4 

Lord it lreiand founded on certain statement 
\T 1 | } . t , m1 ‘| 1 
\Ir. Lefroy) should leave | without waiting to give the House an 


point, and refer to another, | portunity of ascertaining their correctny 
1 been made bi or incorrectness, Or any thing connect 
ithe truth of the matter. It had | 
a by the enemies of the Church that 
sad altogether failed in effecting the « 


whi h it h id be n originally i stablis 
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—the maintenance, support, and extens! 
‘the Protestant established religion in 


maf assertion was based upo 


Ireland. TI 
PCiailu,. I 
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ihe comparative | the assumed disproportion between thi 
a ¢ 
al 


itholiec | Protestants and Catholics in that country 
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1.1? 
How 


le Lord} The only proper evidence on that sub 
a selection | ject would be the Report of the Commi 
en dioceses inthat | sioners; but, without waiting for that, he 

kingdom, and from these alone he as-| was prepared to say that other causes 
sumed what he termed his facts. But the} than any connected with imputations on 
of the two portions of | the clergy might with much more truth 

n of t 


1e country was too im-| than the contrary be assigned as a reason 


material in the issue of the} for the disproportion. Were there, 


treated on such authority |} would ask, no causes arising from 
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il 
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peculiar circumstances in which 
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: : 

> € that 
' | ! ; | | ™ a 

was to stand i by | country was placed? The noble Lord 


i 
he streneth had gone back to a very remote period in 
order to account for it; but he needed 


+ 
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o ascertain| not have ascended so far into antiquity 
ter his Ma-j The causes lay nearer to our own times 

tl . sent out a| Could there not be found in the hist 
of the time sent out a} Could there not be found In the history 


ii 


+ 
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mission to inquire into the fact, and | of the present sufficient cause to produce 
\lthorp saying that | the effects stated? Were there no melan 


n, Lord 
» to legislate on the ques- | choly details of massacres as of daily occurs 
information. That | rence on account of difference of creed ¢ 
oncluded its labours | Were there no instances of intimidation 

not the noble Lord | practised by those of one persuasion to 

have th nefit of | wards another? Was there no persecution 
fore he brought on his Mo- | exercised towards those of the Protestant 
Unlike Lord Althorp, his Lordship | faith in any part of that country? Had 
‘ait for any accurate information} those who asserted the increase of Ca 
ubjer i: | 


but, having received pri- | tholicy no other grounds to charge it on 
I 


vately from some of the Commissioners the | than the neglect and remissness of th 
returns of ten districts, he proct eded to act | Protestant clergy? Was there no other 
them as he should act only upon the | mode of explaining the disproportion than 
Of these ten only two}that. If the Protestant population of Ire 
istricts, the remaining | land be considered in relation to its num 
essentially Catholic, some of | ber of sectarians there would appear no 
y, the most Catholic of | grounds for imputing a neglect of duty 
On these the noble Lord} to the clergy of the Established Church 
nent ofthe compa tive, 1 What apologies moreover did ther 
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not arise out of these peculiar circum- | me: 
stances to which the noble Lord oppo- | in 
site had adverted 2? How had the Estab- | mo: 
lished Church endeavoured to carry on) hi 
the objects of the Reformati , 

promoting the fi 

which th doctrii 

and the discipline ot 

could be imparted ; 
proceeded in 

remind the 

opposed e 

before the Commnuiittes 
aecount of th result 
of the Protestant cle 
diffuse seriptural inf 


ledve of the Gospt 


commenced such an attempt, 


only a signal for a Catholie e 

against their property. 

said, that the Protestant 

in its object from neg! 

every attempt to dilit s doctrin 
had been opposed in suciia manner. He} 
maintained, that no case whatever had 
been made out against the Protestant 
Chureh. The House had been told, that | 
it was viewed as a severe grievance by the | 
Irish people, and that the Catholics of 
Ireland deemed it a hardship, to have their | 
property applied for the maintenance of | 
the established religion of the country. 
What grievance coul } n the 
part of the Roman Catholics in paying 
the tithes to which their land was subjec t, 
and to which every England 
| 


’ 
’ 


was < qually habli 
derstand. The tithes 

poek ts of the landlords in 

least of nineteen-twentieths. 
main question of the right of the 
ture to divert this Church-property from | 
its purposes he would controvert the posi 
tion laid down by the hon. Member for St. 
Alban’s, and he would maintain that the 


e 


grounds and arguments by which that hon, 

Member had supported it would equally 

justify any species of spoliation. ‘That 

hon. Member had maintained that all pro- 

perty in mortmain was the property of the | 
State. If this were the case, he would 

only beg leave to ask, what then was the 

meaning of all those Acts of Parliament | 
respecting Mortmain—which were as early 

as the First Edward and Henry, and 

which never treated property in mortmain 

as an alienation from the State, for if they | 
had, the State might at once have resumed 

it. Did the hon. Member for St 
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said, to apply them to the use of all persons 
of every religious persuasion, without any 
Mr. Inelis 
, that in the county of Galway two 
blac 
Lil 


nents of creed whatever. 
had said 
of the schools received aid from 
iducation Board. In each there 
hundred children. He could not think 
that of an Education Board 
were legitimately applied in aid of one of 
these schools, which under the 
manae set of nuns, and the 


new 


were five 
the funds 


was 
ment of a 
. * | of W h ic h h: id all 


. P opish ( hapel. 


the characteristics 
This was asample of 
Ireland which were main- 
ned by the Edueation Board, 
he was convinced that these were 
ery different from those which had 
contemplated by the Lord, 
M. Lancashire, when he 
tablished this system of education in Ire- 
land. He would add, that the Presby- 
te to a man, had refused to let their 
iildren go to these If such 
were the case, and if a surplus of Church 
revenues of the Protestant Church should 
be found to exist, it 
that House to appropriate that surplus 
exclusively to the education of the chil- 
dren of Protestants in Ireland. The hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s had that 
non-residence had been imputed to 
nearly one- ng of the number of the Pro- 
testant cle rey in Ireland. When he had 
looked into Pari imentary documents—he 
to say that the Parliament: wy 
Returns were so far back as from 1814 to 
1819—but when he looked into the Par- 
liamentary Returns he found, that in the 
course of from 1814 to 1819, increase 
of residence on the part of the Protestant 
clergy had been from 644 to 755; and 
he was convinced that within the last year 
if there were any returns before the House 
they would show a still greater progress. 
le had every - ason to belie ve, that the 
residence of t clergy now was at least 
as strict in Irelandas in England. It had 
been stated by Lord Plunkett, when he was 
i Member of that House, that upon 
which he had instituted he had 
ason to believe that the whole number 
of absentee clergy of Ireland did not at 
that time amount to fifty. Such had been 
the statement of the noble and learned 
Lord. The Resolution before the House, 
he (Mr. Lefroy) would maintain was 
totally subversive of the Church of Jreland; 
for it was not merely the proposition of a 
of revenue to another purpose, 
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schools 
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but it went to the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion on the ruins of 
Protestantism in Ireland. The grievances 
complained of could not be effectually 
redressed by any other means, The 
analogy that had been drawn between th 
state of Ireland and that Scotland 
could not be maintained, for there was no 
parallel between the cases. Unless for 
the establishment of their own religion thi 
majority of Irish Catholics could have no 
right to lay hold of the property of th 
minority. If they had such a right they 
would use it only for the purposes ot 
securing the triumph of their own faith. 
The ultimate object of those people, thou; h 
it was not avowed—but the drift of all th 
arguments tended to that point-—wa 
the establishment of the Catholie 
in Treland. Let the point be fairly dis 
cussed, in order to see whether the House, 
or whether the people of England, wer 
prepared for such a result. He trusted 
that his right hon. Friend would not sutte: 
the question, a question which did involve 
the fate of the Church of Ireland, to lb 
disposed of by any factious vote, or by a 
coalition, such as the coalitions which had 
recently been witnessed in that Hous 

He hoped that his right hon. Friend would 
meet the Question with that firmness, and 
with that honour, for which all parties so 
cordially cave him credit. Tie trusted, 
that his right hon. Friend would 


of 


reliant 1 


not 


suffer the Qustion to be thus disposed of, 
and if the Church of Ireland were doomed 


to fall, it should at least fall with the full 
knowledge, with the concurrence, ani 
with the good-will of the people of Eng 
land, and that the Protestant population 
of Ireland should have an opportunity ot 
deciding upon the stability or ruin of that 
religion, the value of which they had ex- 
perienced—a religion that had raised the 
country to that high station which she 
had filled amongst the nations of Europe. 

Mr. Charles Wood said, that he thought 
that the answers which had been given on 
the previous night to the charge of fac 
tious motives urged by the hon. Gentle 
inen at the opposite side of the House 
against those with whom he was in the 
habit of acting, would have protected his 
hon. Friends from the imputation which 
had been cast upon their conduct by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down. He could assure the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that he 





was actuated by no factions motives in 
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civing the vote which he intended upon | they had been relea 
that occasion. He could assure the right jot Great Britain, fron 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he (Mr which 
Wood) had no wish to supplant the Go- | laboured. 
vernment of the right hon. Baronet, in | of Ireland 
giving his vote upon the present Question, | su 
however carcless he might be whether that | 
Government was removed or not. In the 

course which he proposed to pursue, he 

was influenced by no other motive than a 

sincere desire to hasten the decision of a 

question without which that House ec 

not, in his opinion, take a single st 

the settlement of the affairs of Ivel 

and this he considered a sufficient answer | 0 

to the charge of inconsistency to which, | tithes, 1 
in the opinion of some hon. Gentlemen, he 

was exposed by the wish which he ex- | 

pressed to affirm a principle at the present | | 

time, which, under the circumstances 

which existed at that period, he refrai 

from sanctioning during the last year. 

he looked upon the Resolution now pt 

posed as a mere abstract proposition, h | 

should feel it his duty to pursue the sam: 

course as he adopted last year, and vot 

avainst it; but it was because he believed 

that the decision of this most important 

question depended upon the decision 

the Resolution, which, if it were not 

self practical, would, if acceded 

followed by the most practical 

that he did not hesitate to expres 

concurrence in, and approval of, the 

tion which the noble Lord had introdur 

He felt compelled to take this view 


Question, because he believed that 


r.} abilities under 


the Question of Appropriation wer 

no measure for the collection of 

{reland would be reecived in tl 

or could be carried into executio 

country. It had been their misfortune 

& for their object 
the benefit of the people of Irciand, es 

cially those connected with the Church | 
['stablishment, and the religious feelings 
of the people, beyond the time when it 
would have been politic to adopt them. 
As a proof of the justness of this observa- | b 
tion, he would refer to the signal instance | 
of concession to the Roman Catholics by 
the grant of Catholic Emancipation; and | 
whilst upon this point he would say, that | -——that 
he did not concur in the opinion pro-| Hous 
nounced by the right hon. Baronet, the} to th 
Member for Cumberland, with r spect to| bee: 
the ingratitude which he asserted had | that 
been exhibited on the part of the Roman|to b 
Catholics of Ireland, notwithstanding that | hay 
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of the landlords. 
proposed Bill of 
subject of tithes, he 
wished to know how the right hon, Ba 
ronect could hope to have the Bull pas 
through the House, without having d 

| cided upon the Question of Appropriation 
He might remind the right hon. Baronet 
that, on the discussion upon the 1471! 
clause of the Church Temporalities’ Act, 
150 Membe many of them the firm 
supporters of the Government, voted 
against the Ministers, in order to 
the principle involved in the Resolution of 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell); and 
ihe might add, that by the unintentional 
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might be fully and adequately answered, 
at a much less cost, than the present ex- 
pense of the Establishment. He would 
not attempt to go through the details into 
which the right “hoo. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Lefroy) had entered, or to cope 
with the complicated, and, he would per- 
mit him to say, unintelligible statements, 
which he had made. He would just, 
however, remind the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that, according to a 
statement which he had made last year, 
there would be a surplus of 100,000. 
upon the revenues of the Church of Ire- 
land, after paying every beneficed clergy- 
man in Ireland at the same rate as _ those 
of the Protestant Church of England. He 
did not wish to make the question a rule 
of three; but still some regard ought to be 
paid to the number of the congregation in 
a parish; for surely the population of a 
parish was no unfair criterion of the extent 
of the duties of the clergyman. It was on 
that principle, that the distribution of the 
reyium donum by the State proceeded ; 
and though it might not be desirable to 
establish an exact doctrine of proportion, 
yet some attention to it appeared to be 
unavoidable. The main question, how- 
ever, at present was, not whether there 
was a surplus or not (that was admitted 
by most parties,) but how, if there was a 
surplus, it should be appropriated? In 
lis opinion, the State had a right to deal 
with that surplus as it liked. If that had 
not already been made clear by those who 
had preceded him in the present discus- 

sion, he could not hope by any arguments 
of his to establish the point. He did not 

however, agree with his hon. Friend, the 
Member for St. Alban’s, that it was of 
little importance in what way the surplus 
should be applied. He would rather that 
it should lie dormant, than that it should 
not be applied to the most beneficial pur- 
poses. He was prepare d to deal with that 
surplus so far, in conformity with the 
views of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland, as to consider 
that the Legislature were trustees, bound 
to apply it for the public good. Nay, 
although he did not admit there was any 
strict right on the subject, yet he was, by 
no means, unwilling that the surplus 
should be applied to purposes analogous 
to those to which the Church revenue was 
originally limited. His noble Friend pro- 
posed to apply the surplus to the gencral 
purposes of education. The right hon. 
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Baronet, the Member for Cumberland, 
wished it to be re-distributed in a manner 
strictly conformable to its original desti- 
nation. For his own part, he was ata 
loss to see how an acquiescence in the 
right hon. Baronet’s proposition,’could be 
at all satisfactory. He was ata loss to 
see how it would be possible to reconcile 
the Catholic tithe-payer to contribute to 
rebuild a Protestant Church, or to pay 
the stipend of a Protestant minister, even 
in the county of Down. Still less could 
he believe that the House would adopt , 
principle so unjust as to impose a local 
tax and grievance, for the purpose of be- 
nefitting a didsaas district. It was the 
opinion of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin, that 
if any appropriation whatever were to take 
place, it should be for the purpose of Pro- 
testant education alone. Now, only two 
years ago that House put an end to the 
system of exclusive Protestant education. 
Whatever difference of opinion might have 
existed at that time on other points, there 
Was a concurrence as to the expedie ney of 
comprehending the Catholics, as well as 
the Protestants, in one permanent system 
of education. He was glad to hear that, 
in another place, the benefit of what had 
been done on that occasion, had been ac- 
knowledged by some who were not very 
favourable to at. Vith what propriety 
could it be proposed confine the ad- 
vantages of education to the Protestants, 
in a country seven-eighths of the inha 
bitants of which were Catholies? = Th 
trusted that the House would go one step 
further than the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; and would say, that the edu 
eation for which the surplus revenue of 
the Church was to provide, should em 
brace the whole population of Ireland, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. That 
would be the only mode of establishing a 
friendly feeling between the two classes. 


It was admitted, even by the supporters of 


the narrow system which had_ hitherto 
prevailed, that it had failed in establishing 
that fickinse ; that it had not produced 


oD? 


peace and good-will among the people of 


Ireland. Let another course be ard : 
and let them no longer adhere to what, 

his opinion, was adverse to the true non 
ciples of religion, and the true principles 
of Christianity. Nothing, he was per- 
suaded, could tend more to the progress 
of the doctrines of Protestantism, than 
such liberality. But, whether that were 
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so or not, whatever might be his private 
opinion on the question of religion, that 
as a legislator he had nothing to do with. 
But of this he was sure, that it would be 
for the good of all, Protestants as well as 
Catholics, that education in Ireland should 
be so generally diffused as to destroy su- 


perstition and to enlighten the people. If 


any hon. Members continued to enter- 
tain legal scruples on the subject, those 
scruples might, he thought, be removed, 
by a reference to the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Irish Education (and it was 
enough to say, that of that Commission, 
the late Primate of Ireland and Mr. Leslie 
Foster were members), in which allusion 
was made to an old Statute, by which it 
was evident that one of the first purposes 
of the property of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland was, the institution of schools. 
By that Act, which was passed in thi 


reign of Henry 8th, the first founder of 


the Protestant religion in Ireland, every 
Protestant clergyman in that country was 
bound to maintain a school in his parish. 
And though he might not be prepared to 
enforee the observance of that law, at the 
present moment, the principle of it could 
not but be admitted. He would no longer 
trespass upon the patience of the House, 
but would conclude by giving his warm 
support to the Resolution proposed by his 
noble Friend. 

Colonel Damer :—Representing, as | 
do, an Irish I hope the 
House will pardon me if I venture to 
trespass On its time for a very few minutes; 
but it would have been impossible for me, 
on this occasion, to have given 
vote, and 1 am, therefore, anxious to ex- 


I I 
{ ’ 
itil 


plain the reasons which have induc 


constituency, 


a silent 


to adopt the course I intend this evening | 


to pursue. I have given to the pro- 
position of the noble Lord opposite, the 
most attentive consideration, and if I 
am now disinclined to concur in it, it 
is not because I think it inexpedient 
to enter into a mature deliberation on 
that great question, but it is that at 
the present time, when we are in daily 
expectation of having the Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
value and nature of the Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in Ireland laid on the Table of this 
House—remembering, too, the argument 
of the noble Lord himself last year, that it 
was not adviseable to enter into any dis- 
cussion on the subject before this Report 


was presented, the necessity for which the | provinces ? 
observations of the noble Lord last night | inquiry, that 
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have 
mind the events that ha 
these walls since the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, I discover no reason this 
hasty attempt to entertain a question of 
such difficulty and importance, but that 
of embarrassing His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and finally driving the right hon. 
Baronet, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


from a station which, in my judgment, he 


d—and also bearing in 


e passed within 


not remove 


can for 


fills so ably and with such signal advan 
tavce tothe country. Asan Irishman, teel- 
ing most deeply for the cause of my 
native ce untry, whe ther as ree irds its in- 


dividual prosperity, or the welfare of the 
united empire, I cannot but look on this 
subject with intense interest, And ] 
should consider myself to blame if | did 
allow this opportunity to escape me, Dow 
that I have the good fortune to be favoured 
with the attention of tl 
claring my conviction that one of the most 


House, for de 


obvious, as well as effectual means of 
setting doy 1) Ireland, Vi ill be by ( reating 
a connexion between the state and the 
clereyv of th Catholic ehurch in that 
country W ere uch an alliance to be 
formed ona d 1 liberal basis, I am 
satisfied that the most beneficial results 
would ensue to all parties, and the poor 
of Ireland would be relicved from a bur- 
then which now presse heavily upon 
them. I have convinced myself of the 
paramount necessity, as well as policy, 


that exists for our endeavouring, without 


Ssacrincing any gr at pring iple, to seek 
some means of eflecti this desirabl 
object Were the people of England in 
clined to be only half as generous t6 the 
Catholics of Ireland, as they have been to 
the slaves of Jamaica, and their former 
mast nh mcolne W uld be provided 
that would go very far towards accom- 
plishing this pury The chureh in 


all scets—the Church 
of 30,000,000 of peopl only costs the 
State 1,604,000/. a-year; at least, that 
was the amount of the estimate in 1833. 
The Irish Catholics are 7,000,000 — 
less than a quarter of the number of 
the French people; therefore 400,0002. 
a-vear would, in all probability, be amply 
end. I ask the people 
und, if this would be a large 
which to purchase the peace 
land? Does Prussia 
-—Protestant Prussia—does she reject an 
alliance with the Catholics of her conquered 
No: and it will be found on 
in no country does more 


sufficient for this 
of Enel 
price at 
and prosperity of Ir 
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perfect harmony exist than between that 
state and her dominion acquired by the 
treaty of Paris. Holding myself to be 
pe rfectly unpledged on this question—re- 
serving to myself the right to act on a 
future occasion as my judgment may 
dictate—nay, declining now to give an 
Opinion on the merits of the noble Lord’s 
proposition—I shall give my vote against 
it, on the ground that I have had the 
honour of stating to the House. 

Sir Robert Inglis trusted, that the 
House would indulge him with a patient 
attention, while he endeavoured to express, 
as clearly as he was able, the views and 
sentiments which he entertained on this 
important question. a did not wish to 
disparage the value of the speech which 
had been delivered th: night by the hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. C. Wood), but 
he looked upon that eanek as more ap- 
plicable to a Tithe Bill than to the subject 
of appropriation. The views stated by 
the hon. Member with respect to the Es- 
tablished Church of Ireland would apply 
with equal force and propriety to the 
whole empire. ‘The principle laid down 
by the hon. Member was cheered by the 
Member for St. Alban’s. But, after all, 
of what value could the sigue 3 be, if 
even so inconsiderable a sum as 100,0002. 
vas still to be 
the Church E 
The objections 
still remain as 


stablishment in Ireland ? 
and the difficulties would 
strong as ever. Pacifica- 
tion would not be secured in Ireland by a 
transfer of a portion, or even of the whole, 
of the revenues sof the Established Church. 
This was the Serbonian bog which the 
noble Lord c: arefally shunned, but which 
the hon. Member for St. Alb: in’s had 
plunged into. The hon. Member’s tread was 
much more decided than the noble Lord’s, 
and more as in Jaying down his prin- 
ciple, for he contended that Parliament 
had a right eg desi not only with the 
whole of the Church-property, but with 
all corporate property whatsoever. They 
who maintained such principles ought, 
before they attempted to act upon it in a 
single instance, to reflect seriously how 
far they might eventually carry them. 
The right hon, Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
brought this point last night, powerfully 
and unanswerably, before the House. For 
his own part, no power on earth could 
ever induce him to admit such a principle 
to regulate Church-property. It was pro- 
perty not conferred by the State, and the 
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State had no right to take it aw ae 
saw no difference between the E vi b lis shed 
Church in Ireland, and the much happici 
and more tranquil portion of it in this 
country, which could, at any future tim 
prevent the application of the Peeve, 
as well to England as to Ireland. Though 
circumstances might not, just at the pre 
sent moment, exist in England whieh 
could afford the hon. Gentlemen opposit 
any appearance of justification for apply 
ing their theory to the Protestant E stab 
lishmer nt of this country, the principl 
would still remain in full force, ready for 
application whenever it suited their con- 
venience to bring it into operation. Th 
who broached such a theory, whatever 
they might say, or whatever they might 
pretend to the contrary, could entertain 
no very deeply-rooted respect the 
Church property of England, when 
proposed the applic: ition of the pach 
to the Temporalities of the Irish Chure 
One hon. Gentleman said, he would limi 
the application to that country, in whicl 
the Protestant Church an evil, 
would not extend it to that part of th 
empire in which it was found to be 
blessing. By whom was this measu 
brought forward and supported? All thos 
who spoke in the debate of yesterday ad 
mitted themselves to be members of thi 
Established Church, they professed a vene- 
ration for its doctrines, and a wish for its 
continuance. They professed to be Pro 
testants, but in their proceedings he firmly 
believed they looked as much to the sati 
faction of those who were not of the 
tablished C hurcl 1, as they ai dto the sup 
port of the religion which they professed 
In considering this question he could n 
leave out of his recollection the fact, tha 
up to the year 1829, the Roman Ca 
never expressed any wish, or manifested 
any inclination to disturb the ascendancy 
of the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 
He was entitled toexpect, from the decla- 
rations of the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, that no proposition would emanate 
from the m having a tendency to overthrow 
the Te mporalities of the Established 
Church. If the import of language wa 
to be taken from the plain meaning of 
words, all Catholics who took a seat in 
that House were bound to uphold the pre- 
seutsettlement of Church-property as by 
law established. He should like to know, 
how the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
Member for Tipperary, could reconcile his 
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speech upon this question with his decla- 
rations upon former occas ions, and with 
the oath he took as a Member of that 
House. This was the security, a feeble 
one indeed, given to those who conceded 
Catholic Emancipation; but they never 
could have expected to see such ‘a crisis 
as the present arrive. Who was it brought 
this question now forward? Technically 


ment, it was brought forward by the n “ le 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), but in re ality « at the 
desire and by the instigati ion of the ¢ a. 
tholic body. What, after all, was the 
conduct and character of the Church thus 
assailed? The Member for Halifax, in- 
deed (Mr. C. Wood), had told them 
something of its history at a former pe- 
riod. Whatever blame might attach to it 
in the gre days of its establishment in 
Ireland, ~s case now very different 
indeed, Nothing could allered 
against it ‘iouscieade ( 0 its do 
trines or to its discipline. This was fully 
admitted even by the hon. Gentleman 
himself. In place of going back to former 
periods of history, the great consideration 
with the House ought to be, what was its 
character—how ercat its usefulness 
in the present day, and to the present 
generation. It h: id made rapid 1 improve 
ments of late years. In 1762, 
there were only 542 Protestant Churches 
in Ireland. They soon after reached the 
number of 643. Inthe year 1800, 
were 689, and since 1800 


312 new Churche: 


was 


now be 
+ 


ither 
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was 


the vear 


? 
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were erected, and 
more were in progress. If the principle 
now propose d for adoption liad been in 
operation in the year 1800, this great ad- 
vancement of the Protestant 1 ligion, this 
support of the best inte rest s of Christianity, 
this great number of Protestant places of 
worship must have es en lost to the creat 
cause of morality, and of the Protestant 
faith. How could ‘the Member for Hali fax 
be, as he professed himself, a friend to the 
Protestant Establishment, while at the 
same time he said, he would vote no money 
for its support? [Mr. Wood: I did 

say so.] The words of the hon. } 
were, ‘I cannot agree to extend the 
testant worship by increasing means. 
How could he expect to extend the Pro- 
testant Church without affording her 
means? They had heard upon this oc- 
casion, a great deal urged about the dis- 
tresses of the people of Ireland. Unless 
the grievances and sufferings of the peas- 
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the existence of an 
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ot Ireland could be cle arly traced to 
Established Church, 
t been done, their dis- 
nothing to do with th 
Question. The noble Lord John 
Russell) in h speech last nigh 
them back to the time of t 
Armada, to the wars of Marlbor 
| pochs of 


Spanish 
ivh, and 
h history, 
ariably 
atest calamities of Ire- 


said those 

narked by the gre 
Wha tever 

ed in t] 1e d 


) laws now. 


epochs were iny 
laws might have been 
iys of Anne, ther no 
The proper business and 
duty of the Parh nie now was, to look 
o the present state oi » Church of Ire- 
1d, to see how far . had advi ineced, 
rood ithad effected, and wh tmicht 
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Mr. Poulter observed, that it was once 
true that everything greater 
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it was now contended by a Church, whose 
sole title was a Parliamentary title, who 
claimed by the dispossession on the part 
of the State of another Church, without 
the slightest regard to vested interests, 
that that State had not the power in the 
most extreme case to apportion or reduce 
that Church even under a most distinct re- 
cognition of all vested rights. Who could 
doubt what the title of the church was 
who had read the Statute 2nd and 3rd 
Edward 6th, by which the clergy were 
bound to the use of the Common Pr: yer 
under the penalty of deprivation? Who 
could doubt what that title was who would 
read the Statute 13th Elizabeth, by which 
all benefices were taken from those who 
refused to subscribe to the Articles and 


doctrines of the Church of England? If 


this extreme severity of legislation was 
adopted in this country what must have 
been the course of things in Ireland, 
where there was not the slightest pretence 
for a reformation? Here then were the 
title-deeds, here was the commencement 
of the title of the Protestant Church, to 
the use and support of which, by the will 


and decree of the nation, a vast property, 
granted principally by private 


Catholic 
individuals to the ministers of their own 
persuasion, was forcibly, and contrary to 
the intent of the granters, applied and 
converted. If this statutable disposition 
had been made for a year only, and had 
been from that time down to the present 
day annually renewed, the case would 
have stood in principle precisely as it does 
at this moment. It was most important 
to consider that the 

which he had spoken was for life only, and 
this interest, and this interest alone, had 
passed from time to time to the actual 
and living ministers of the Church, the 
fee-simple remaining in abeyance, and in 
the guardianship and custody of the 
nation. He put his support of this Motion 
entirely on the distinction between the 
principles of the two establishments. Both 
stood in need of great changes, but while 
a better Administration and dis tribution is 
sufficient for the one, diminution is abso- 
lutely required for the other. If hon. 
Members will persist in identifying the 
two, let them do so—he was as resolute 
in separating them. He saw no danger 
to the one from any degree of correction 
necessary to the other. The Reformation 
was in unison with the national feeling in 
one country, but was founded upon con- 
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quest and violence in the other. Was there 
no difference, he would ask, between chix wity 
and the power of the sword? For such was 
the exact measure of the difference between 
the foundation of the two Churches; and 
it would be an insult to truth and justice 
to permit the temporal enormities of the 
one to find shelter under the cover of a 
similarity in spiritual doctrine to the other. 
No length of time, no lapse of ages, should 
prevent his hearty concurrence in an effort 
to redress a great national iniquity. No 
appeal to the rights of property, beyond 
existing lives, could ever be maintained 
where such rights were never united with 
the real and religious interests of a nation. 
In such a case no prescription could be 
urged against the cries of a people, and 
the voice of a people becomes the voice of 
God. It might be admitted that any 
change in long established things was an 
evil, and that nothing could justify it but 
the most power! fulnecessity. If the peac 
and prosperity of Ireland were essential to 
the welfare of the empire such a necessity 
had now arisen. Antiquity, when utterly 
opposed to the improved wisdom and in 
telligence of mankind, was the idlest of 
all justifications. Whatever force it miglit 
have on the minds and pre arg of some, 
it would be lamentable, indeed, Legis- 
lature should ever forget, pe penne 
was the real infancy of the world, 
that the period of its most advanced 
and of the most extended human exyx 
rience, was that instant of time in which 
he had now the honour to address the 
House. Who, in ancient times, would 
have disturbed the peace of the earliest 
toman they had 
founded on the rape of the Sabine women 
Who, in modern times, could justify a Re 
peal of the political union between England 
and Ireland because it was founded on fraud 
and corruption ? But it was only in thos 
cases in which ultimate good was the 
actual and modern result, that the defect 
or wickedness in the origin of an old title 
could stand excused: but where anarchy 
and national misery were the existing 
consequences of an original crime, the 
whole subject ought to be regarded as 
res integra, and to be taken up de novo. 
In such a case it must be just to undo pro 
tanto what it was most unjust to institute, 
What could be thought of a state which 
devoted somewhere about 1,000,000/. a- 
year to the spiritual wants of about half a 
million people? What would be thought 
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of a policy which would carry a religious 
war into a country, and, having triumphed 
over it, should set up the monstrous pre- 
tence of a united Church of thetwo coun- 
tries? No Acts of Parliament could ever 
sanction the using the name of religion 
against the principles of religion itself. 
Though the imputation, from being un- 
parliamentary, could never have been ex- 
pressly uttered, it was sometimes 
that the majority of a reformed 
would be actuated by a fee ling of hostilit y 
to the interests of religion, and to its le 
timate institutions. Nothing 
more unfounded than this. Ifhe might 
be permitted, he would say, that it was 
a characteristic of the late He¢ 
quire that every proposition off 
and which was in any way 
religion, should be made 
inteution and purpose. [In all instances, 
without exception, in which the House 
suspected, whether correctly or otherwise, 
that any proposition of the sort was un- 
accompanied by such a spirit, it not only 
denied it all favour, but inv: wriably rejecte d 
it with a decided and amarked severity. He 
did not see how an assembly including so 
much talent, and such enlightened views, 
could err against either truth or justice, 
which had made it a law to itself on all 
such subjects, to consider not merely what 
was acceptable to man, but what was ac- 
ceptable to God also. When, he should like 
to know, would the argument of destruc- 
tion cease to be resorted to? For there 
never was a great measure of improvement 
proposed which had not been met by this 
argument. So long ago as the 
Catholic Emancipation was passed this 
was the language of its opponents. Just 
before the passing of the Reform Bill some 
small remains of vitality were still found 
to exist in the nation; but this was to be 
utterly annihilated by the abominable Re- 
form Bill. All of 


asserted 
Hlouse 


ouse to re- 
ere d to ie 
connected with 
with a reli 


vious 


a sudden this total de- 
struction had become an unchangeable, 
unconstitutional law—a law of the Medes 
and Persians, which altereth not, and the 
nation was to be a third time destroyed 
by the proposition of the noble Lord. ‘This 
nation, with its three lives was the most 
extraordinary that ever was heard of. He 
might liken it to the famous ser} 
antiquity, whose heads grew 
fast as they were chopped off. He might 
liken it to the zoophyte, which, though 
cut into separate pieces, continued to sur 
vive with a multiplied existence, He 


again as 


we uid 
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there ever a ceneral 
ableness—was there ever a question of 
degree—was there ever a question includ- 
ine the ingredients of amount and number, 
which such an argument might not be 
used? The very universality of it totally 
destroyed its it might be used 
in every instance. Could any man say, 
that an enlightened body of men, with all 
the information which existed on this sub- 
could not lay down some general 
princ iple of just relation and j just propor- 
tion between emoluments to _ rec we 
and spiritual duties to be performed? It 
did not f the case of any 
particular 1 that it must either 
be entirely suspended, or entirely pre- 
served. There irs be many interme- 
diate courses, and where the Protestants 
ry few indeed, they might, in mi ny 
be united to adjoining parishes. 
Was not the same line of argument used 
on the Reform Bill? When the number 
»f 2,000 was taken how much ridicule was 
cast upon it. It was said, 
had 1,998 in any 
you disfranchise it 
unl 3S, Ina leed, 


fi or 


force; 


low in 


ine umbeney 


were Vi 


cases, 


sup pose \ you 
small borough, would 
for want of two- 
good lady, by 
producing twins, should step in 
the borough? Were not 
who now resorted to the 
argument, the first to answer it 
oceasion? For himself, he would only 
add, that no could estimate more 
highly than he did the value and the abso- 
lute re lic 
more sincere sly dispos ‘d to look upon hu 
man life as a dreary waste, as 
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the strongest conviction that the over- 
grown and unnatural extent of the Church 
Establishment of Ireland had materially 
obstructed the cause of Protestantism in 
that most misgoverned country. He would 
also add, that if it were proposed to him 
to choose between a civil warand a wound 
to be inflicted upon re ligion, he should 
have no hesitation in pre erring the former 
as the least of the two calamities. 

Mr. William Gladstone said, that the 
hon. Gentleman, who had just concluded, 
although he had apprized the House that 
his speech was fraught with the latest ac- 
quisitions of modern civilization, in com- 
mon with all other hon. Gentlemen and 
noble Lords who had spoken on the same 
side of the Question, had proceeded upon 
totally unproved assumptions. In all that 
they had said—in their statements, and in 
their reasonings, which he did not fear— 
and in their declamation, which did cause 
him apprehenssion—they had gone upon 
the gratuitous and unsustained suppo- 
sition that there existed a surplus revenue 
over and above what was eocaney for 
the due maintenance of the Church in 
Ireland—an assertion which was wholly 
unsupported by proof. He thought Church- 
property was as sacred as privé ate Berenys 


but between private property and Church- 


property, he saw a difference. He should 
say, that the former were sacred in per- 
sons, and the latter to purposes. Did 
the Reformation violate the sacredness of 
Church property? That sacredness could 
not in all cases be strictly maintained ; 
but it was always desirable to keep the 
cumstances would 
the Re- 


as sacred as cir 
Such the case at 


property 


permit. was 


formation ; but would such be the case if 


the Motion of the noble Lord opposite 
were carried? At the time of the Re- 
formation, the Legislature, composed of 
the Representatives of the country, having 
changed the Established Religion, changed 
to the same extent the ap spropriation of 
Church property. If the Protestants 
should ever happen to be again ina mi- 
nority in that House, he, for one, avowed 
his conviction that a return to the ancient 
appropriation would be the fair and legi- | ¢ 
timate consequence, Until that should 
be the case—until the Legislative Union 
should be dissolve d—until the Represen- 
tatives of the Catholics constituted the 
majority in that Ilouse—he, one, 
should his humble voice as a Pro- 
testant agaist the principle involyed in 


for 


raise 
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the Motion before the House. The great 
grievance complained of in Ireland was, 
that the Protestant Establishment ther 
was paid for by the Roman Catholic in 
habitants. Now, was such in reality t] 
Was it so paid for? Were tithes 
paid for that purpose, or were not tithes 
rather a part of the surplus profit of th 
land, which went, not to the cultivator ot 
the soil, but to the owner of it? ‘Ti he was 
paid by the landlord—and the grievance: 
on this point complained of by the peopl 
of Ireland, were rather in theory than in 
reality. But if there were evils arising out 
of this question of tithes, was not the 
present Government prepared to redress 
them? Had the Government not a Tithe 
Bill in the course of progress through the 
House, the object of which Bill was to 
place the payment of tithes where they 
ought to vial on the meron pro One of 
the a | 
mpenuned: Lord, a Me sik 
for alee Pi fon pede 1 he pressed the 
House to agree to the lee of the pro- 
perty of the Protestant Church was, -” T 
that property was not duly applied, 1 

did it answer the purposes for sick. it 
was originally intended. Well, he might 
admit that; and suppose he also granted 
that there were general abuses and neglect 
in the administration of the Church of 
Ireland. Having made such an admis- 
sion, was it not, then, fair for him to ask 
had not the same general vice that pre- 
vailed in the religious government of that 
country pervaded also, and to a like ex- 
tent, in its political government? Now, 
whatever remedy might be applied to 
either case, would not the Roman Catho- 
lics say, “ Take away Protestant 
Church with all its abuses, and give 
back our own Church?” Whatever de- 
cision they might come to on the question 
before them, he was borne out in the opi- 
nion that the present Motion was merely 
initiatory, that it would open a boundless 
road, that it would lead to measure after 
measure, to expedient after expedient, till 
at last they came to this conclusion 
namely, the recognition of the Roman 
Catholic religion the national one. 
The Roman Catholics in Ireland called 
upon them to give up the Protestant Es- 
tablishment there, because they were told 
by persons in that He that the Pro 
testant Church must surrender, What 
was the remedy proposed for the griev 
ances of the Roman Catholics, that would 
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make them give their support to the Pro- 
testant Church? In principle they pro- 
posed to give up the Protestant Establish- 
ment. Ifso, why not propose to abandon 
the political Government of Ireland—to 
cede the Repeal of the Legislative Union ? 
But no, the Protestant Church was to be 
first given up. When that had been done 
what answer would be given to the de- 
mand for a Repeal of the Union, founded 
on the complaint of misgovernment ¢ The 
Irish would then say, ‘‘ Your religion is 
not so bad, we do not complain of it, and 
particularly not at present, that its re- 
sources are applied to their original pur- 
poses.” On some admitted facts of mis- 
rule in the political Government of Ireland, 
the people of that country would call upon 
them to grant them the Repeal of the 
Union. Such would be the fatal results 
of concessions, similar to those now about 
to be made. He would next come to the 
question of a surplus Church revenue in 
Ireland. When a contingent surplus was 
made the basis of a Motion, and when the 
supposition of its existence caused a con- 
vulsion in that House, and throughout the 
country, the noble Lord ought to have 
waited until he could prove, by official 
documents, that such a surplus was really 
in existence. 


made by the right hon. and gallant Ge- 


neral (Sir Henry Hardinge) the other | an 


night, that it would be in debt for fifteen 


years to come, so that the period was not } 
as yet arrived when the question of a sur- | 


plus could be raised with respect to that 


fund. The amount of tithes was, in round | 
On that | 


numbers, 540,0002, per annum, 


a deduction of one quarter would take | 
place by the Tithe Bill now passing through | 
| for the sake of argument, that the popula- 


Then | 


that House, which would reduce the origina! 
amount to about 400,000J, a-year. 
the amount arising out of glebe lands, as 
stated by the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), was 68,0001. a-year. Under the 


Tithe Bill, now proposed by Government, 
’ | i J } 
there would be three further deductions | 


on the 400,000/. ‘The first, in the shape 


of a rent-charge on the land, would be | 
followed by a diminution of the income of 
the Church to the amount of ten per cent. | 


Then a taxation of livings would amount 


to 20,000/. a-year, and the suspension of | 

= ' 
some places, would leave | 
| Clergyman ought to be allowed to every 


livines, in 
400,0002, a-year as the parochial revenue 
of Ireland. Could that sum be considered 
as enormous for the Irish Church ? 
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culation, with whom rested t 
Did it not rest with the noble Li 
conduct brought on the discussion of this 
question before they had received full in- 
formation on it? Allowing that there 
were a million of Protestants in Ireland, 
the result would be, that it would give to 
each of the 1,450 rectors a flock of ne arly 
700 souls, and that in a country where the 
ttered ove extent, 

if a ereat distance the one from 
» other. Was that amount too small to 

occupy the attention of a Clergy 
He that it was not. VW here 
was the surplus revenue, to the appropria- 
which they on that side of the 

fouse were called upon to assist by the 

noble Lord and the hon. Members who had 
led If they were to suppose, 


ie fault ? 
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succeeded 
tion of Ireland consisted of all Protestants, 
then would the present Church Establish- 
ment in that country be totally and ludi 


tsipat 
| crously disproportionate to their wants. 


Taking eight millions to be the population 
of [re land, and 1,000 persons to be placed 


| under the spiritual care of each minister, 


and allowing 300/. a year to be the income 
of every minister, the result would be, that 
the parochial revenue 6ught to be upwards 
of 2,000,000. instead of 400,0002. its 
present Hon. Gentlemen might 
laugh and think it absurd to assert that one 


amount, 


thousand, and that each Clereyman ought 


to be allowed 300/, a year Lhe above 
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amount would be four or five times what 
the present income of the Clergy was, and 
it would be six times their income when 
the property of the Church was placed on 
a sure and satisfactory footing as it would 
be by the measures in the conteimplation 
of the present Government. When such 
was to be the case, he considered that hon. 
Members would do well to consider the 
vote they meant to come to on the present 
occasion. 
minds to be influenced by various absurd 
and false rumours which had been cir- 
culated without contradiction by persons 


who had their own views in exaggerating | 
No doubt | ¢ 


the state of the Irish Church. 
but he as well as other hon. Members were 
unconsciously influenced by such rumours, 
but let them look attentively to the facts 
of the case, and their courage must revive. 
He submitted that there was no surplus, as 
far as the House could be aware, of the 
available revenues of the Church of Ire- 
land; and to show that he was not alone 


in that opinion, but was supported by 
another who had had the meansof judging, 
he would read a remarkable passage from 
a pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘ On National Pro- 
perty, and the Prospects of the Adminis- 


tration,” giving the opinions of its author, 
Mr. Senior—a gentleman intimately con- 
nected with some of those who were most 
favourable to the Irish Church Commis- 
sion on this very important subject. In 
reference to the parochial revenues of the 
Irish Church, Mr. Senior said, ‘‘ We are 
not yet in possession of the seule of the 
labours of the Irish Church Commis- 
sioners, but from the little which has 
transpired on the subject, ‘* We are led to 
expect that the Irish Church Establish- 
ment exceeds the spiritual wants of the 
population much less than is generally 
anes. There is reason to believe that 
the result of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners will be to show, that there is a con- 
siderable Protestant population in most 
parts of Ireland, and that if the Church 
were to be suppressed in those districts 
only where it is now needless, the propor- 


tion of parishes in which it was got rid of 


could not be large.” Thus it was, Mr. 
Senior entirely threw overboard the notion 
of a surplus parochial revenue. He con- 
fined his views of alienation to what might 
be taken from the Episcopal Establish- 
ment; and he need not remind the House 
that no large amount could, upon any 
supposition, be derived from that source 
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under the now existing arrangements, 
The proposition, therefore, to which the 
noble Lord, the Member for Devonshire, 
invited the House to assent, was alike im- 
practicable and unjustifiable : impracti- 
cable, because the moral means of main- 


taining the state of things it proposed to 


create, would be lost; unjustifiable, be- 
cause there was no principle upon which the 
Protestant Church Establishment could 
be rightly or permanently upheld, but that 
it was the establishment which taught the 
truth. THe did not mean to make any ob- 
servations offensive to the feelings of hon. 
Gentlemen who might profess the — in 
Satholie religion ; but the Government, 
a “overnment, was bound to maintain th: uf 
form of belief which it conceived to con- 


tain the largest portion of truth with the 


smallest admixture of error. Upon that 
ground the Government of this country 
maintained the Protestant and declined to 
maintain the Catholic religion. But th: 
noble Lord invited the House to give up 
that ground ;—the noble Lord, and many 
of the Gentlemen who sat around him, told 
the House that with the truth of religion 
the Government had nothing todo. ‘Their 
argument was this :—no matter what the 
religion,—no matter whether it be true or 
false,—the fact of its existence was sufli- 
cient—wherever it existed it was to be re- 
cognised ; it was not the business or the duty 
of a government to endeavour to influence 
the belief of the subjects. But, God 
forbid, he said, that the House should as- 
sent to such a doctrine! It was refresh- 
ing to the House to have its attention re- 
called from the lower and minor features 
of the Question to its higher parts, as it 
was last night by the noble and high- 
minded speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cumberland. He would 
not eulogise that speech—any praise of 
his would be useless—but seeing that if 
had changed the character of the debate 
he thought it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to it. ‘The most im- 
portant consequences would attend thie 
success of the motion before the House. 
In the first place it would enfeeble and 
debase, and then altogether overthrow, the 
principle on which the Church Establish- 
ment rested. ‘The noble Lord invited them 
to invade the property of the Church in 
Ireland. He considered that they had 
abundant reasons for maintaining that 
Church, and if it should be removed ly 
believed they would not be long able to 
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resist the repeal of the Union, and then 
they would become fully aware of the evil 
of ‘surrendering the principle the noble 
Lord called upon them to give up. Hon, 
Members should look back to the connec- 
tion that had so long existed between 
Church and State, and to the time when 
Governments exercised tyranny over the 
private opinions of individuals. He was 
of opinion that, as persons were respon- 
sible for their opinions, they ought to be 
allowed to freely form them. At the | 
time of the Reformation the tyranny exer- 
cised over private opinion was shaken to 


its base, and something like true religion | 
200d | 


spirit had been carried further, and into | 


and just toleration ensued. If that 
further effect, they would not be at th 
present day arguing this question respect- 
ing religion in Ireland; and he was bound 
to believe that if that tolerant spirit had 
been extended there, Ireland would not 
have remained a Catholic country. But 
the good system first established had been 
unhappily abused by men actuated by the 
impulsesand prejudices common to human 
nature, 
was a miserable refuge from the adoption 
of a bad principle. Hon. Members were 


called upon to accede to that principle ; 


they were 
gion, as if existing de facto, and 
founded on the true basis of religion. 
New England, formerly, the Government 
called upon each individual to support the 
religion he belonged to. Ere that system 
was well known in this country and called 
the American system, it had been abandoned, 
in the land of its birth, and was now only 
known to have existed in America by tra- 
dition. ‘The system they were now called 
upon to agree to was in its essence tran- 
sitory, and yet it involved the existence of 
all Church Establishments. He hoped 
that he should never live to see the day 
when such a system should be adopted in 
this country, for the consequences of it to 
public men and to the character of the 
country would be lamentable beyond all 
description. If those individuals who were 


not 


called upon to fill the high functions of 


administering public affairs should be com- 
pelled to exclude from their consideration 
the elements of true religion, and to view 
farious strange and conflicting doctrines in 
the same lights, instead of administering 
those noble functions they would become 
helots and slaves. It might be said, that 
the present discussion was not premature, 
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and unhappily from the feeling that 
existed in some parts of the country 
respecting the union of Church and State 
perhaps it might not be considered so, If 
the separation of Church and State was 
hastening on, the present motion, instead 
of retarding it, would increase its rapidity. 
If in the administration of this great coun- 
try the elements of religion should not 
enter—if those who were called upon to 





The remedy of the noble Lord | 


valled upon to support a reli- | 


In| 


guide it in its career should be forced to 
at to the caprices and the whims of 
ry body of visionaries, they would lose 
station all great men were 
He hoped that he sh 
live to the day when any principle 
leading to such a result would be adopted 
in that country. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor, 
Gentleman who had just sat down, felt 
himself inspired with courage by the spirit 
truth. When the hon. Gentleman 
complimented the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Cumberland, the 
hon. Gentleman forgot or mistook the 
grounds upon which the right hon. Baro- 
net objected to the Motion brought for- 
| ward by the noble Lord the Member for 

Devonshire. The right hon. 
| objections were founded upon religious 
considerations, whilst the hon. 
Gentleman rested, as he himself admitted 
upon mere contingency. ‘The hon. 
tleman said, that although he now op- 
posed the Motion, yet if the time should 
ever arrive at which the majority of the 
| population of the United Kingdom should 
become Catholics, heshould beready to bow 
to such a proposition as that brought for- 
ward bythenoble Lord. The noble Lord (the 
membe1 for Devonshire)had been taunted foi 
bringing before the House a mere question 
of principle, without going more into de- 
tail. But the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, had into minute 
calculations, and had quoted extracts from 
the pamphlet of Mr. Senior, all of which 
tended to strengthen the proposition of 
the noble Lord. The noble Lord did not 
say that he would appropriate such 
such sums; but, in the language of 
Senior, he said, ‘‘ Wherever I find any 
sums improperly appropriated, I will step 
in to correct it.” The hon. Member had 
said that there were 1,000 souls to every 
clergyman—-[‘‘ No, No!” from the Minis- 
terial side Well, 700. He thought the 
Member w ould } have relied on this; 
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pay such a Minister and to have his 
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conclusion of the noble Lord’s opening 
speech up to that moment, there had not 
been a speech to the point except that of 
the hon, Member for ‘Tipperary. Indeed 
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sonalities, and had said that the hon. 
Member for Dublin boaste d of his success 
on some occasions—and why not 
represented a nation which had been un- 
fairly treated, and if his honest advocacy | 
had made them freemen instead of slaves, 


? 


why should he not be proud of it. Ef 

believed religion would be served by work- 

ing out the principle of the noble Lord, 

whe had not said that there would be one 

farthing to apply. The right hon. Baronet 

(Sir J. Graham) had said that If Of 
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posing even that the motion 

it would possibly be said that 

tantamount to a vote of want of confidence. 
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that the present was a more honourabl 

distinct, and straightforward course. 

object could not be mistaken, 

would lead to the same result. He 

that when the debates of that H aoe: ctly aware that sooner 
should be read by the people of [rel nd, | ciple of the noble Lord’s 

and when they were gee he | be affirmed by the Hous 
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for Northumberland, and when they found | en tl 
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feeling of sympathy in that House, and | he would ask, would it be now 
that their Representatives had arrived at | v t] veople found that they 
the dignity of being hated, that they | suppor ’ the majority of their 
would look to the proceedings of that | s tives 1 hat House? What for 
branch of the Legislature with mere con would ask the right hon. Baronet, 
fidence and with more hope. ‘the Irish | would be capable of — resisti: them 
Members, he admitted, were treated in | \\ he | 
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only looking for that for which the ma- 
jority of their Representatives were looking, 
and would they not remember that in 
endeavouring to obtain it many of them 
had been shot in conflicts with the mili- 
tary and the civil authorities? The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Cumber- 
land, had in the course of his speech said, 
that affirming the noble Lord’s resolution 
would be violating an article of the Act 
of Union. That right hon. Baronet 
quoted the Act of Union, when it answer- 
ed his own views, but did he not know 
that it was utterly impossible to justify 
the abuses of the Protestant Church by 
the Act of Union? Jn what grounds 
did the right hon. Baronet nieeducs the 
subject of the ore of the Union into 
his spec ch? If the House wished to see 
the fecline in favour of that measure abate, 
they would clothe, feed, and educate, the 
people of Ireland. At present the people 
of Ireland were in a state of comparative 
tranquillity; but the embers of discord 
were still alive, and to reject the resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord would be to fan 
them into a flame. To this he would add 
that if they recognised this principle they 
would considerably narrow the discussion 
as to the policy of repealing the Union, 
they would enforce its consideration and 
disposal on its own immediate merits. 
fe should feel it his duty to support the 
noble Lord who had introduced the mo- 
tion, and the noble Member for North- 
umberland, both of whom had acted 
most laud: bly in marching with the spirit 
of the age. The movements of the noble 
Member for Lancashire and the right hon. 
Baronet were retrograde, while 
the other two noble Lords were progres- 
sive, 


intellect. From the noble Member for 
Devonshire the Irish people had much to 
expect. He trusted they would meet 
with no disappointment. He trusted that 
the practice of making the Irish Members 
a mere dead weight ina division, and of 
bandying them from one party to another, 
would never again be resumed. He 
trusted that henceforward they would 
be invariably found voting with an im- 
posing majority in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty throughout the world. 
He could have wished that the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel) vas 
unfettered, for he was sure his good sense 
would not have suffered him to hesitate 
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as to the propriety of acceding to the 
principle. But unfortunately the right 
hon. Baronet was hampered by his con. 
nection with a party in the possession of 
whom an unrighteous ascendancy had 
long remained. ‘The members of that 
party were in many—perhaps in most 
instances excellent landlords and most 
respectable country gentlemen, but as 
Magistrates they acted tyrannically, and 
in no degree mitigated the effects of the 
political ascendancy they possessed. They 
had been told that in every parish in Ire 
land dwelt a tyrant who assumed the 
name of “The People;” but there was 
also a tyrant who called himself ‘ the 
law, the Constitution, the religion, and the 
loyalty of ~ country.” To this tyrant a 
must be given, and he had every 
reason to belicve that to recognise 
carry out the principle of the noble Lord’s 
motion would effect that object, and con 
siderably benefit the people of Ireland. 
He was glad to find, that he and the noble 
Lord had hit upon a question on which 
they could agree. He was glad to find 
himself assisted by so powerful a party. 
Under what circumstances he received 
that assistance was of no importance, 
The principle was all he looked to, and in 
explaining the justice and probable opera- 
tion of that principle he had felt it his 
duty to trouble the [louse at such length. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by thanking the House for the 
patience with which they had heard him 
—observing, that if he had not been the 
Representative of a very large consti 
tuency, deeply interested in the present 
motion, he should not have trespassed 
upon their attention. 

The Solicitor General assured the House 
that nothing but the importance of the 
subject under discussion, and the deep 
interest which he knew was entertained by 
the majority of his constituents, and which 
he believed was felt by the great body of 
the English people, could have induced 
him to alter his original determination, 
and to offer to the House a few observa- 
tions—few they certainly should be—be- 
fore he gave his vote upon the Question at 
issue. It was not his intention to follow the 
hon. Members either on his or the opposite 
side of the House in the details they had 
given in respect to the property of the 
Established Church in Ireland. Some ob- 
servations on that point he had, indeed, pur- 
posed to make, but so ably had he been anti 


check 


and 
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cipated by the hon. Member for Newark, 


that any attempt of his would only weaken | 


impression which had already been 
He also felt, that the House was 
sufficient evidence, either 
otherwise, to justify the 


gislative 


the 
made. 
without any 
documentary or 
adoption of any lc 
sanction of any important resolution. 
that ground alone he would not support 
the Motion of the noble Member for De- 
vonshire. But even if the House had been 
in possession of the 
should have obj: ct d to 
as he believed, on far higher considerations. 
He objected to the princ iple involved even 
in the language of the Motion; he ob- 
jected still more to its ultimate application, 
as disclosed, not by the noble Move 
himself, at least by the hon. Members by 
whom he had been followed. He admitted 
that the noble Member for Devonshire in 
the speech introductive of his Motion had 
adopted a more moderate tone than the 
hon, Gentlemen who afterwards spoke from 
his side of the House. The noble Lord, 
as he thought, did put forward so 
openly and prominently the ultimate 
ject and intent of his reso eerie yet in 
some of the topics he brought forward his 
selection was not thouch 
his language was milder and less 

Some of those topics, it 
were calculated only to increase the party 
animosity so unfortunately prevalent in 
Ireland, and to inflame to a still higher 
pitch the melancholy spirit of religious dis- 
cord and strife. He knew not why the 
noble Lord thought proper to go b: 
the early history of the connexion between 
England and Ireland. He 
the noble Lord went back to the barbarous 
legislature of our Ex 

much later pertods—why he referred to 
Acts of the British Parliament to which 
no man of whatever party, or whatever 
religious persuasion he might be, could 
look back without feelings of the deepest 
regret. He knew not why those topics 
were introduced into this discussion, nor, 
above all, did he know why the noble 
Lord should say to the Catholics of Ire- 
land—“ From the justice of England you 
have nothing to hope ~whatever you have 
obtained from her, bas been extorted from 
her fears. ‘a Why did the noble Lord say 
this to the Catholics of Ire land—why dic d 
he say this of the English House of Com- 
mons? He was not misrepresenting the 
noble Lord. What be understood him to 
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the Member for Halifax—while they 
fessed their desire to maintain and 
serve the Protestant Church, stated 
real grievance to be, that Roman Cath 
should be obliced to contribute 
support of the Established religi 
money was taken from themem 
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difference 3 indeed, between 
gether from the Church the property 
which belonged to it, and re-distributing 
it for the better accomplishment of thos 
purposes for which it was originall 
tended. He was not aware 
Member upon his side of the H 
said, as had been imputed, that the 
difference between the property 
Church and the property of 
There was necessarily a diflerence betwe 
all property held by individuals and Corpo- 
rations. The property of the Church was | t 
held on certain trusts, and if it could be| 
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happen to constitute the majority in any 
parish. If that were a correct argument, 
and he thought it was—the Question be- 
came one of the very greatest moment. 
He felt convinced that the conduct of the 
House of Commons would never receive 
the sanction of the people of this country 
in making such a distribution. He be- 
lieved, when the intention and the object 
of that Resolution became known to the 
people of England, they would see from 
one end of the country to the other, the 
same manifestations of feeling which had 
been exhibited in some parts already, that 
they would never give their sanction or 
support to any resolution the object of 
which must destroy the Establishment in 
Ireland and tend to injure the Established 
Church in England. Though they were 
bound not to wound the feelings of the 
Roman Catholics, they were also bound 
not to disregard Protestant feeling; and 
as British Legislators they would, in his 
opinion, be forgetful of their duty if they 
abandoned the Church of Ireland and 
permitted it to be destroyed. \ 
now taking a step which would lead to 
the destruction of the Church. There 
was one other objection suggested to him 
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Janguage contained in the Resolution, be- 
cause that Resolution appeared to be 
framed in language which did not convey 
the full effect of the object it had in view 


He complained of the 


—it seemed to be framed, not, he would | 
say, for the purpose of concealing that | 
5 . | . “a . . . 

resist the efforts of the destructive spirit 


object, but for the purpose of—the object 
was apparent—obtaining the support of a 
greater number in that House; and if the 
Resolution were framed according to its 
spirit, and in the words that would describe 
it, if its language were stronger, he be- 
lieved the noble Lord would not have so 
many supporters. 


Ife complained then of | 


the language of that Resolution as ap- | 


plicable to the matter before them. 
then they were told that there was another 
object intended by that Resolution, and 
that was with regard to the Ministry. 
The object was, if not to express a want of 
confidence in the present Ministers, at 
least to do that which was tantamount to 
it, to embarrass the King’s Government 
in the great measures which they had now 
in contemplation. Suppose that the Re- 
solution then before them was passed, 
would it not be to interfere with the Bill in- 
troduced by his hon. and gallant Friend 


But | 
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(Sir Henry Hardinge)? and would that 
have any other effect than to delay that 
relief which the hon. Member for Dublin 
declared that the people of Ireland were 
panting for? Would not the very first 
effect of that Resolution be to delay the 
completion of ,that measure? But an 
hon. Gentleman told them that a vote 
tantamount to a want of confidence must 
lead toa resignation of the King’s Minis 
ters. Now suppose that the Resolution 
moved had that effect—that the Govern 
mentshould go out, andona Resolution like 
that—what would follow? Hewas aware 
that he himself held office under that Go- 
vernment; but he was also, heremembered, 
that 
House ; and of this he was quite sure, 
that the opinions he expressed there were 
those of a great majority of his con- 
stituents, Tle had, it was true, no public 
life to look back upon—he could not ask 
of hon. Members to look back upon his 
past life, asa test of his sincerity in the 
support of his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment; but he might be permitted to say, 
that his feelings had always been, from 
the moment the Reform Bill was carried, 
that ithad destroyed the somewhatold party 
distinctions of Whig and Tory amongst 
them—he felt, and he had frequently ex- 
pressed the same opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey, as long as it was 
united, as long as it could command ama 


jority in that House, and the affections of 


the constituency, grateful for the Reform 
Biil—as long as it was strong enough to 


which aimed at the worst objects, he 
thought that every well-wisher to good 
Government should desire to see it con- 
tinue in power. But when, upon the dis- 
cussion of this very Question, when it was 
last before the House, the noble Lord, the 
Member for Lancashire, and the right 
hon. Baronet retired from that Govern- 
ment—when it was evident that Govern- 


| ment was taking another course—when it 


was negotiating with the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, who had been de- 
nounced very shortly before in the Speech 
from the Throne—when it was evident that 
the then Government was not able to resist 
the spirit of destruction, it was manifest that 
it was a Government which had not, and 
ought not to have the confidence of the 
people. Suppose that a new Government 
were formed, it must be admitted that it 
would not be formed exclusively of the 
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party of the noble Lord. 
a junction with that party in England, 
which had been described by the hon, 
Member for Derbyshire ; and as to Ireland, 
was it not evident that the noble Lord 
must look to that party, which had, 
that House, the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin for its distinguished leader ? 
He asked that House, but above all, he 


Church of Ircland— 


asked the Representatives of England, if | 


such a Government could possess, for one 
year, nay, for one month, the confidence 
of the people? Though he did not believe 
that a Government so framed, and coming 
into power upon the basis of such a Re- 
solution, could exist for any time, yet he 
did fear that the mere accession to power 
of persons professing such principles, 
would give to the Movement party an 
impulse, and a force, which no power in 
the State could successfully combat. For 
that reason, he called upon every hon. 


Member, whatever might be his party, if} 


sincerely attached to the Monarchy and 
the Constitution of the country, to pause 
upon the vote which he was about to give. 
He did ask of them, when one of the 
stitutions of the country was openly at- 
tacked by the Resolution they were about 
to adopt, to forget at this time all party 
differences. Hle said so because he sin- 
cerely believed that this institution was 
attacked by the Resolution before them ; 
and also because he firmly believed, that 
the maintenance of the Established Church 
in this country, was one of the best means 
of protecting the religion and the liberties 
of the people. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, I can assure 
the House that it is with great reluctance 
that I venture to trespass up yn their atten- 
tion on this occasion, and that I feel far 
from certain that I shall be able to do so 
with any adequate eflect, after the very 
able speech of the hon. and learned So- 
licitor General. I cannot help con- 
gratulating the Government, and con- 
gratulating the House, upon his accession 
to office, I cannot help congratulating the 
House upon the speech they have just 
heard—a speech which shows that the 
hon. and learned gentleman to great fo- 
rensic talents adds all that power which a 
man who aspires to eloquence and station 
ought to possess before he takes the very 
high degree which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has attained. And, if I may 
be permitted to add one word, in this 
place, Sir, I must say, that the learned 


in- 
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He would form | Gentleman 


1| that if you ag 


ject which has 
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has aspired to very high 
ground indeed, for i has erappled com 
pletely with this Question. He alone, as 
far as I am able to understand, has stated 
most broadly, that his opinion plainly is, 
you do 
in fact infringe upon all the laws, not only 
but, by analogy, of private 
in fact, you cannot touch 
reland without touching the 
Church of England also—without touching 
upon property in general; and, by infer- 
if the State should think it necessary 
private prope rty also, Sir, that as- 
sertion of the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
and I must say,that 1 should have been hots 
ter pleased with 1 his very eloquent and able 
address, had I not happened to hear, at 
the close of that address, something some- 
what unworthy the character and talents 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. | 
thought, Sir, that im the concluding part 
of that Speech, | did hear som thing Jike 
mpt to the old alarm bell i in 
our ears which by this time | 
should have thought too contemptible for 
aman of cl nd talent to pe rform. 
The learned Gentleman attempted to ring 
Sir, 
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rree to this resolution, 


of public, 
property ; 
the Church of 


that, 
T 
il 


ence, 
is the 


an att ring 


—an act 


iracter a 


the old alarm bell—that alarm bell, 
which, had it frightened the man who made 
him, had frightened the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
would never have been in the position inh 
which he nowstands, or have been able to 
forward the high talents of his learned 
itor General. What, Sir, is it come 
? Isa great debate upon a 
hitherto been dealt 
with something like a regard to reasoning, 
at last to nothing but a 
miserable and filthy ap i. al to the viles 

the | huma ? Are 
we to be terrified out of na it we think our 
duty, and to be told that because at the 
eleventh hour we at last have ventured to 
do justice to a creat nation—not our ene my 
not even our ally, but a part and parcel of 
this great empire—that we are to be re- 
strained and deterred by the fear of what 
is almost a by-word? When we at last 
venture to come forward and attempt the 
settlement of this great Question, can the 
learned Gentleman, with all his talent, and 
all his hseriagrice and all his resources, 
drawn both from law and nia do 
nothing more than tell ye that ye are not 
to do this, for if you do, you will light up 
the old Sacaei in En; gland—the old cry of 
the year 1807—the old cry which for so 


bring 
Soli 
to this sub- 
with, 


dwindle into 


mwvest of all i assions 
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long prevented the settlement of the Ca- 
tholic Question—which for so long de- 
prived men of sense in this 
their best power of action, and continued 
to be an obstacle to the foundation not 
only of good Government, but of any Go- 
vernment at all? I must venture to say 
that another reason compelled me to rise, 
on this the only occasion of my intruding 
myself upon the House since I 
a Member of it—I me 
mencement of the present Session of Par- 
liament. I have heard various taunts 
thrown out against the late Government— 
I mean my Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet—as 
if it were a Cabinet tried, found wanting, 
and condemned,a 
England had snaieed a verdict 
trial had been granted 

learned Gentleman knows 
that this is a topic that 

enlarged upon—either on 
debate on the prese 
vi rfec tly well, that 


in since the com- 


after a fair 
to them. The 
as well as I do, 
cannot fairly be 
this, or on any 
ent subject : 
uthou 
in his conjec turestosay,thatthe late Cabinet 
were not 
peopl . 
happily, 
hi ‘p pily, per haps, for t} 
of benefitting their 
broucht to the same 
Gentle 
to. They 
test. 
appea 


! 
peopie, 


ient for the 

rland, still 

perhaps, for their own 
: 

+] 


suthie 
of En 
fame— 
country—were not 
ivht 
brought to the 
the 
nor did 

made 
nion the 
arned Gentleman and his richt 
must by this ti 


man’s ite have been bro 
not 
same make 
same 
that 
to them, 
hon. 
hon. 
covered to be no trivial or 
I bee leave to observe, 
learned Gentleman and other 
they may, that I firmly believe 
Members of the late Cabinet 
nestly by the King, and hon 
people ; that they had nothing to fear 
from the Parliament ; a ny 
met that Parliament again, they would 
have done their duty, not only to the 


ah 
express an ¢ 
and | 


Friends 
] 


unimportant 
also, let the 


say W 


one, 


, that the 
meant ho- 
stly by 


country, but to the satisfaction of the peo- | 
they had to en- | 


ple. It is very true that 
counter great difficulties. They 
aware of those oe s—they knew them 
well—but, at an 


were 
rate, 
compror mised any one of their 
They would ogee deserted no party ; 
would not have tried, by any means, jus- 
tifiable or not, to catch hold of stray votes, 


opinions. 
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country of 
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gainst which the peopie of 





He knows | 
ghit may suit him | 
| that 
exigencies of the | 
certainly— | 


ier future prosp cts | 


test as the rieht hon. | r¢ 


me have dis- | 


hat | 
| self, would be an attempt to bring 
| 1 can hardly say 
the | 


even to have es- | 
caped from them, they would not have | 
perhaps, the 
they | 
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and waverers on this or that occasion ; and 
Sir, as the best proof of this, 1 can only 
say that which is known to my late col 
leagues, that we were determined, had his 
Majesty been pleased to continue us in 
his service, to have come down to Parlia 
ment with a measure based on this great 
principle. Let the learned Gentleman 
call it confiscation if he likes—I call it a 
measure of justice ; the country will deem 
it such. The Parliament will by th 

vote of to-morrow confirm it to be such 
and at least justice will be done, I hop. 
and believe, to that Cabinet and to th: if 
Government who, with motives unsullied 
and unquestioned, as far as | know, in 
tended to bring forward, for the relief ot 
the people of Ireland, a proposition for the 
settlement of this great question. I cer. 
tainly cannot contend with the learned 
Gentleman on a point of law. 1 do not 


| know that I ean contend with hee on any 


point whatever; but he has laid down a 
rule from which he is impossibl 
any man of 


says it 
learning or re 
dissent—na mely, that the p rer of the 
Church of England in England, or of 
Church of England in i Be 

that it must 


ason can 
thie 
was origi 
nally so settled and so given, 
be in its nature and for ever inalienable. | 
ally thought that this question had been 
settled long ago; T thought that even thi 
pamphlet which I saw the 
the Exchequer reading just now had ren 
dered the clear that any mai 
who was able to a part in an ordinary 
debate would at once say, that for any 


person to get es in lis place now-a-days 
i . 


Chancellor of 


subject so 


and assert, that Church property in itself 

rable, and be touched, 
Act ot except by 
socie 7 it- 


the very fou 
| 


could not 
Parliament, 
nda 


nea te 
even by 
shaking tions of 
ac acs 
to bring back, for it 1 
opinion that has never yet been entertained 
to my knowledge, but to refer to principles 
which, if they were carried into general 
practical effect, would be ruinous and de- 
structive of the advancement and progress 
of society. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman will excuse me for reading a most 
ge from a most ctoquent, 
though very common, and, I dare say, 
elementary writer? It is, of all the beau- 
tiful passages of his most beautiful work, 
he most perspicuous, and as | 
think decisive. Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
in the eighth chapter of his 4th book, has 
this passage:—** As in matters of faith 
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as hich a notion of the 





and morality, they (meaning the Church { I suppose he had h 
of England, the hierarchy, and all the Es- | real value of the Church Establishment 
tablishment of the C ure h of England) j and pede : —— ss, as the learned Gen 
acknowledge no guide but the Scriptures, | tleman himself, and yet in his time it was 
so, in matters of external polity and pri- | not thought sacrilege, it was not cor : 
vate right, they derive all their title from | sidered a profanation of the Ark of God, 
the civil Magistrate. They lo a up to the | as it were, to interfere with the temporali 
King as their head—to the Parliament as | ties of the Church when such interferene ; 
their lawgiver—and they pride themselves | was considered necessary for the good of 
in nothing more justly than in being true} the State; and here [ must take the liberty 
Members of the C hurch—e mphatically— | to state, that I think the real question at 

“as by law established.” Why, Sir, this | issue, is not the distribution, nor a new 

authority shows to me clearly that the} mode, nor a better mode of collecting, but 

Church of England—and if the Church of | that the pointof improvement, if improve- 

England in England, of course the Church {| ment it really be, is whether « t not vou 

of England in Ireland also—is emphati- | intend that the C 
cally the offspring and child of the law, | understand that they are the wast ipators 
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and that the gs may deal with that] to a cert in degree in the advantages dk 

child. [Oh, oh !] ; the hon. Gentleman | rivable from an Establishment they now f 
° ¥ 1 1 f 
incapable of unde meres a common ar-| consider altogether hostile to them. It i 
gument? I aim not pretending to state al appears to me, that so long as you leave i 





fact; I am layine before the House the | this 
authority of Blackstone ; and what I mean] able, and never can hope, to reconcile the 
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to say is, that the natural deduction from | Esta tt Catholics of Ireland { 
“ | ; 

+ | 4 } j | 

that authority is, that the Church of Eno-| We have heard a great many detail 
land and all its Establishment is the child | night. Supposing m to be true; sup i 







ofthe law; 
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Sir, can this be doubted 5 een | | 

doubted in any civilized Christian society ? | Church Establishment will be satisfactory 

I believe not. I have read communica- fo the people « f Ireland? I cannot com 
' ehend how the richt h Gentle 





tions on the subject, and am not aware} pi 
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that in any country un 
ever been d onbted that th 
al cca 



















Gentlemen opposite, and t] leart | Gen- | in freiand: for has failed. You have 
tleman more particularly, when he mixes | tried the law ; the law has failed. Pri 

up the temporalities of the Church so | cl ity, public | lene have 
rie with its spiritual concerns, is not} failed. ‘There ts only one th 

doing justice to the institution. It was} and that is, at knowledg t, that 
na eo stated by the noble Lord, the | heneeforward this « ious Establishment 
Member for Northumberland, that it was | shall be proportioned to the spiritual wants 






of the people; and that if there be any 


very pt ssible that the too rreat pros} erity N 
surplus, that surplus shall be applied to 


of the t temporalities of the Church may 







interfere with its spiritual benefits. A | get | purposes ly right hon. Friend, 
great many authorities have been quoted | tl Iember for Cumberland (Sir James 














in the course of this debate—from Bacon, ; io} 

I believe, down to the pamphlet the right ses had been made and violated— 
hon. Baronet holds in his hand. I find } the Cathol f Ireland had said 
an authority in Bish op Watson, who, in a | you will pass the Relief Bill, you shall 
common letter date d in 1798, says, “‘If| have | in Ireland.” Now, I ask my 
the tithes of that country (meaning Ireland) | rizht hon. Friend, whether, because that 
must still remain with the Protestant | measure has not produced all the good 
clergy, the Catholics should be paid from | results which the promoters of it, and he 


the public treasury,” He put it hypo- | amongst them, anticipated, he would refuse 
. = . 3 a oe ir: x : s 341 rn 5 - , 
thetically— If the tithes.” Why, Sir, | his assent to it now, supposing the ret 
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to arise over again, under present 
circumstances? I cannot help thinking, 
that the tone of my right hon. Friend’s 
speech of last night would have rendered 
it equally convincing against any Reforms 
whatever. He undoubtedly expressed his 
regret at having been severed from the late 
Ministry, but he certainly took a very 
singular mode of telling us how fond he was 
of them. I cannot help thinking that he 
was pursuing much the same course as | 
the learned Gentleman, and that instead | 
of treating the subject as if he were speak- | 
ing to rational men, he spoke as if he | 
thought we were to be convinced by that | 
argument, the force of which the merest 
tyro in reasoning readily perceives, and 
which refers very strongly to the pal- 
pitation of our pockets. [ cannot help 
suggesting to my right hon. Friend, that 
it was in consequence of the sinfortun ite 
course he and the noble Lord adopted, that 
the country is now reduced to its present 
condition; and that had not my right hon. 
Friend, and the noble Lord, the Memb« r 
for Lancashire, unfortunately separated 
from Earl Grey’s Government, the country 
would at this moment have been governed 
by astable and enlightened Administration. 
He thought, I have no doubt conscien- 
tiously, that It was necessary for him to 
withdraw, and the consequence is, that 
we are, at this very moment, governed by 
an Administration, which—without any 
personal disri er allusion—certainly, 
politically speaking, has turned out wholly 
unequal to the task. The right hon, 
Gentleman, the Paymaster of the Forces 
(Sir Edward Knatchbull), and other Gen- 
tlemen who have spoken on the same 
poivt, had said, “Tf you turn out the 
present Government, are you provided 
with a substitute?” Why, Sir, 1 really 
do not think that is our concern. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite must excuse 
me for saying, that, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which the late Govern- 
ment were turned out, they are the very 
last people in the world who have the most 
remote right to ask such a question. I 
think we might with much greater pro- 
priety ask them, how they came to think 
they were provided with a Government 
such a Government as, after an appeal to 
the people, could not ensure them one 

majority in the House of Commons? 
Again, considering the very easy mode in 
which T should suppose—judging of course 
from what I see—Governments are put 


tion 
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together, if [ may be allowed to form an 
opinion upon the subject, I should 
tainly say, that it was no very difficult 
task. I could select out of the hon. 
Members present, fifteen Gentlemen— 
fifteen! three fifteens—who (I will make 
no invidious comparisons) might constitute 
or four Governments, any one 
which would certainly do as well as th 
right omer Baronct’s. 1 would not attend 
to any of these, and other such 
Sir, were it not for the purpose of replying 
to what, | must certainly call the inef 
ficient speech which has been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Paymaster 
of the Forees, I listened to that speech, 
as J was bound to do, considering it as thi 
speech of a Gentleman put forward by thi 
First Lord of the Treasury—as a speech 
which was the type and symbol of his own 
personal opinion on the subject of what 
should be done by the Government on thie 
present occasion. The moment I saw 
him rise, Sir, I was certain we were 
going to have a direct negative on the 
Question —I was certain that that right 
hon. Gentleman, considering the line of 
polities he had previously taken, was to 
come forward and move an Amendment 
which, from anything like a half-and-halt 
Reformer, would have appeared some- 
what ridiculous; but when the right hon, 
Gentleman, the Paymaster of the Forces, 
confined his whole speech on this great 
Question, to an attack upon what he called 
the factious motives of hon. Gentlemen 
who sit on this side of the House, it struck 
me that the main fire of the Government 
was still in reserve, and was to proceed 
from the battery from which it always 
does proceed with most effect; and 
at the last, as at the first, we were to have 
from the right hon. and distinguished 
Gentleman opposite, who is, it seems, to 
be the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of the debate upon this subject. What 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Paymaster 
of the Forces said, amounted in fact to 
this :—* You are a faction — you have 
just been turned out of the Government, 
and you wish to turn us out in our turn.” 
Why, Sir, I really do not know that we 
have any very great reason to be discon- 
tented with our present situation—because, 
in the first place, we are the Government 
—though not in name, in fact. There 
has not been a single Question yet carried 
against us; not one—not a single Ques- 
tion. Yes, and as my uoble Friend (Lord 


of 


taunts, 


that 
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John Russell) reminds me, that we not! 


only carry on the Government in this 
House, but are the Executive Government 


also; at least, if we have not a positive, | 


we have something like a negative vote on 
Government appointments out of this 
House. 
odd, trivial, and insignificant circum- 
stances, of our not sitting on that (pointing 
to the Ministerial side of the Speaker's 
Chair), I really do not see what it is we 
have to quarrel with in our present situa- 
tion. The air is freer here 
purer; I was accustomed to inhale it for 
the first fourteen years of my political 
life, and I say, most sincerely, that | 
prefer it most decidedly; [ am not fond 
of dancing in chains, and I therefore say, 
very unaffectedly, that [ prefer this side 
of the House. I repeat, prefer it; and when 
the right hon, Baronet has been there a 
few days longer, he will prefer it too. 
Why, what is there to make our present 
situation disagreeable? We retired from 
office, or rather in plain terms, we were 
dismissed — without, as I have ever 
yet learnt, any formal notice, without 


lacidedly 
——GUeciadealy 


any complaint against us; neither the) 


King nor the country made any com- 


plaint, that I have yet heard of, against 


us—we sacrificed no part of our character 
—we made no compromise—we altered 
no determination—we belied no principles 
—we did not in any way compromise our 
public actions ; and I trust, that when we 
did retlre, or at least, when we were dis- 


missed from his Majesty's councils, we | 


preserved that, without which no man can 


act beneficially for his country, or honour- | 
ably for himself—I mean our character | 
We preserved that in- | 
which ought to belong | 


and our honour. 
tegrity about us, 
to the character of every public man, and 
without which, all talents, all experience, 


all station—all the smiles of a Court-—all | 
I have | 
to beg pardon of the House most sincerely | 
for trespassing on their attention so long, | 


popularity are vain and frivolous. 


or for trespassing further; but I cannot 
help thinking, that the hon. and learned 


Solicitor General, very unintentionally, | 


I have no doubt, but certainly most grossly 


——misrepresented what was said by my | 


noble Friend with respect to the Repeal 


of the Union. The hon. and learned Gen- | 
| come to an adjustment of this, as I con- 


tleman says, that my noble Friend advo- 


cated the Repeal of the Union, and that if | \ 
| have to lament having come to a decision 
} In Support of what I call 


the present Motion failed, he would be 
come an adyocate of that measure, [‘* No, 


” 


{Marcu 31} 
Srom the Solicitor-General.] 


So, Sir, setting aside the mere | 
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My noble 
Friend said no such thing. What he said, 
was, that if the House granted the request 
now made on behalf of the Irish people— 
if the House acceded to the proposition, 
it would cut away the ground from under 
the feet of those who had hitherto advo- 
cated the Repeal of the Union; but that 
if, on the contrary, it did not accede to 
the proposition, it would leave the advo- 
cates of the upon 

| hitherto and 


~ 
Wiiich 
ih opposed to it 
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stood ; 
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still that those who supported it would 
have something like 


their side. 


a show of ré 
That Was > sense and més 
l’riend said, and | 
But | 
iminal cause of 
complaint—namely, that the hon. Gentle- 
man who S} oke on the other side of the 
Question, att mpted to terrify the House 
and the country into the idea, that, not 
only shall we not be doing an act of justice 
to the Irish people, but a positive injustice 
to the rest of the empire, if we accede to 
this proposition. And that if we lay down 
the principle, that the funds now appro- 
priated to the Church, shall be appro- 
priated to purposes of utility, strictly con- 
nected with, and analagous to, 
astical purposes, and that we may fairly 
give away any superfluity, we are sanc- 
tioning spoliation. I deny—as it has 
been denied by all those who preceded me 
on this side of the House—that it is spoli- 
ation; and not only do I deny it, but I 
say, that if you do not admit the principle, 
you are striking, and continue to strike, 
at the root of all soci ty, by sanctioning 
the notion, that you may continue to have 
a great maintained at a 
great expense, although after an experience 
of 300 years, it has been found that it does 
not contribute to the happiness of the 


ison On 
all- 
Ine of what my noble 


believe very nearly his very words. 


now come bac k to mv or 


Ecclesi- 


State-engine, 


people for whose good it is intended, 
merely on the principle that it is inviolable 
because you choose tocallit so. If this mode 
of proce eding continues, however ingenious 
the arguments made use of in support of it 
may be—even if fifty such} Bills as that 
introduced by the right hon. Baronet be 
attempted, you will have to deplore another 
and another failure—you will have Mi- 
nistry after Ministry, and unless you can 


ceive, uncontrovertible principle, you will 
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while you refuse to listen to the 
and at the same 
and —— 
the 
ma- 
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tency, 

suggestions of wisdom, 

time to accede to the feelings 

not only of the greater portion ol 

Members of this House, but a great 

jority of the peop le of the em 1pl ire 
Debate rain adjourned, 
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Stoke; and the Earl of Kinnout, from Meth 
A 


\dditional Chureh Accommodation (Scotland 
Tue Cnvurcnu.| Lord Plunketé 
that he { to eall their 
tention to what had passed sterday 
with respect to some sup posed observa- 
tions of his cited to their Lordships by < 
right reverend Prelat the subject of 
the appropriation of Church property. 
The right reverend Prelate had referred to 
an opinion of his delivered many years 
back relative to the appropriation, or mis- 
appropriation of Church property. He 
knew that he was irregular in calling 
their Lordships’ attention to the sub- 
ject—as irregular as the right reverend 
Prelate had been in alluding to his 
opinions in his absence, without having 
given him notice that such was the right 
reverend Prelate’s intention. He had 
informed the right reverend Prelate, that 
he should refer to the subject, and 
pected to see the right reverend Prelate 
there; but as he was not in his place, it 
would be Improper to make the matter the 


subject of observa | 


Le, from 
1en, for an 


tions presented. By Lord Coty 
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= 1 1 ee 
Wishec Lordships 


On 


eXe- 


tion in his absence, and 
he (Lord Plunk t) should the refore bring 
it before thei — § to-morrow. In 
ght be permitted to 
is hi ene yn was supposed 
to be opposed to the ight of the State to 
direct the appr Rete of Church pro- 
perty, a very conception pre- 
vailed in the mind of the right reverend 
Prel. His that such 
approp riation might not only be justified, 
but that it might mowerry be called for 
by the circu f the time being. 


rd 1 
the mean time he 


say, that so far ; 


erroneous 


ite, opini On was, 
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Russet, from Ampthill, for 


ANSWER ‘TO 
Majesty’s Ans 


Lonpon UNIVERSITY.— 
THE AppREss.] His 
to the Address of the House of Commo 
of the 26th of on the subject of 
granting a charter to the London Uni- 
versity, was brought down to the Hous 
It was to the following eflect :— 

“ His Majesty acqi his faithful 
x having been desirous of 
giving to this important subject the fulles 
and most mature ration, his Majesty 
referred it, in the course of last year, fo 

1 


examination 


Vel 


March, 


laints 


"4 
consiae 


’ 


by the Privy Coun 


the final result 


communicated {| 


1 


which has not yet been 


| his Majesty. 


** Elis Majesty assures his faithful 1 
mons, that he will call upon the Privy 
Council, without delay, for a Ri 
proceedings adopted in this matter, in order 
that his Majests y may be enal bled to jude 
what may be the wee carrying 
into effect the wishes of his faithful Com- 
mons in respect of a a of a Charter to 
the University of London, what mar 
be the conditions with which such 
grant ought to be accompanied.” 

The answer was read, and ordered to be 
inserted in the journals. 


port of the 
mode of 


and 


Cuurcn or Scortanp.] Mr. Cutla 
Fergusson presented several Petitions from 
Kirkcudbright, and other places in Scot- 
land, in favour of extension of tly 
Church of Scotland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that while no one could wish 
more than - did for nsion of the 
Church of Scotland, he must say, that al 
elforts towards that cnd would prove abor- 
tive without the settlement of the law of 
patronage, and giving to the people of 
Scotland an efficient share in the selection 
of their pastors. If the Legislatur 
that, and if, im endowing new chu: 
Scotland, they the selection of t 
pastors to the inhabitants of the parishe 
themselves, he was sure that there would 
be little to call for in the shape of a grant 
of publi ic money for the purpose of building 
churches, as voluntary contributions would 
then pour in from the people to defray the 
expense. So small, indeed, would be, he 
was confident, under such circumstances, 
the advance required for that purpose from 
the public exchequer, that he was sure th 
Representatives of England, and the peopl 
of England, would not object While 
he gave his assent to the principle of such 
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the 


the exte 
| 
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ge 
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ches m 
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wave {1d 


to it. 
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a measure, he did not mean to bind himself 
to any of the details of the plan which 
might be brought forward by Ministers on 
the subject. He, for one, would contend 
that, to render any such plan for we exten | 
sion of f the Church of Seotland « 

the present system of Church patronag 
Scotland should be extinguished, and 
should like to know if any measures 

been taken to have the opinion of the 
Officers of the Crown in reference 
overture that had been agreed to on 


subject by she general assembly 
Church of Scotland last year 
Sir 6 roe j 
prese nted man} 
subject, and 
present, he migh ‘ 
say a few words in reference 
believed that a very erroncous id 
as to the extent to which i 
sary to call on the Treasury for 
for the extension of the Church of 
In proposing any plan on the 
Gov rnment would be anxious 
not so much by affording aid in the buil lding ich 
of Churches, as in providing permanent ; sented by the right hon. 
endowments where Churches had been | cudbright. 
already built. In several places in Scot- Lord Dalmeny said, that as the Repre- 
land Churches had been erected for the | sentative of a Scotch constituency, he could 


accommodation of the people, but there state tha t there was no measure better 
Was a great chance, that unless some i 


security should be given for the permanen 
endowment of those Churches, the inten- | 1 
tions of the pious individuals who ha 
built those Churches would be frustrated. | 
It was then proposed by Ministers, an id |: 
such was the intimation im the Speecl 
from the Throne, that wherever by the 
exertions of individuals additional 
1 


or chapels of case had been provided 1€ 
accommodation of the people, an endow- 

ment should be given in aid of them out of jh 

the nee of the State. It was obvious | § 

that as long as the su ] 

men iciline In such 

of ease was left to depend on the 

the seats, that support where the popt 

was a poor one, must be extremely pre Mr. Wallace observed, that if the present 
carious. Theonly way, therefore, that the | system patronage should be continued, 
State could assist the poor under such cir- | 1 ul ‘odu e of the utmost dis- 
cumstances in obtaining church a commo- | satisfaction thro it Scotland. The first 
dation was by paying for their religious | step of the Government should be to relieve 
instruction. ‘The State would thus stand | themselves from itsabuses. Church patronag 
in loco parentis towards the poor, procuring Scotland had n abt used by all Govern- 
for them that religious instruction for which | ments, whether Tory, and per- 
they could not themselves afford to pay. | verted to political purposes. He intendes 
The right hon. Gentleman, in reference to | to move for a return of th members 

lay patronage in Scotland, had asked if any | longing to the F'stablished Church 
measures had been taken to consult the | Dissenting congregations respectively 
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Scotland, in order that it might be seen 
whether it was necessary that any sum 
should be granted or not for the purposes 
specified in those petitions and he would 
reserve his opinion with regard to any such 
measure until those returns were produced. 
He had no expectation that the General 
Assembly would by any regulation put an 
end to the abuses of lay patronage. Some 
legislative enactment was absolutely eeces- 
sary to destroy that political engine. 

Mr. Wilks had received many commu- 
nications from Dissenters in Scotland on 
this subject, and he was justified in stating, 
that if not a majority, at all events a very 
powerful minority in that country, enter- 
tained the strongest opposition to any plan 
for extending, at the public expense, Church 


> 


accommodation in Scotland, for the mem- 
bers of the Established Church there. It 
Was extraordinary at this period of our his- 
tory, to find a demand made upon the 
empire at large, to contribute a tax for in- 
creasing the Church accommodation of a 
peculiar religious party in Scotland. Such 
a demand partook of a degree of infatua- 
tion and injustice, that astonished him. He 
was sure that the Dissenters of the empire 
would firmly resist any such proposition. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that what- 
ever plan should be adopted, it was essential 
that Church accommodation should be pro- 
vided for the poorer classes in Scotland. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the poorer classes 
of Scotland were to have Church accom- 
modation provided for them out of the 
public purse, he did not see why the poorer 
classes of England and Ireland should not 
have an equal right to make a similar de- 
mand. [Mr. Cutlar Fergusson: I admit 
it]. He would like to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was prepared to sup- 
port similar grants to every individual sect 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that because 
he supported the principle of making such 
a grant to the people of Scotland, it did 


not follow that he would deny the right of 


the people of Ireland, or the people of Eng- 
land, to a similar grant. 

Mr. Hume would oppose all such grants, 
whether for the Church of Scotland, or for 
any other Church. 

Mr. Finn, as a Roman Catholic, begged 
to disavow any claim on the public purse, 
for the purpose of giving support to the 
religion of 7,000,000 of people, a great 
portion of whom were much less able to 
provide Church accommodation for them- 
selves, than the people of Scotland were. 
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Mr. Hindley said, that the Established 
Church of Scotland, having first increased 
the number of Dissenters in that country, 
by its system of lay patronage, now called 
on Parliament to aid it in building 
Churches for the purpose of bringing back 
those Dissenters to its fold. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


LercestER Boroven Exvrerion.}] Mr. 
Gladstone moved the Order of the Day for 
resuming the adjourned Debate on tli 
Motion that the order for taking the L.ci 
cester Borough Election Petition into con- 
sideration, on the 14th of May, be dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Warburton opposed the Motion to 
discharge the Order for taking the Petition 
into consideration ; and applying himself 
particularly to the question of the power of 
the House to grant the indulgence already 
conceded, he observed that he considered 
that the point of expediency had been 
disposed of on the 25th ult. The power 
of the House depended mainly on two 
passages in the Act: one at the close of the 
5th, and the other at the end of the 7th 
clause. The first provided, among other 
things, that the name of the surety should 
not be changed more than once; and 
the House had already resolved that the 
correction of a clerical error, in the substi- 
tution of Thomas for Samuel Stokes, was 
not such a change of name as was contem- 
plated by the Act. The passage at the end 
of the 7th clause, required that seven clear 
days should be given for inquiry into the 
validity of the sureties ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber contended, that this provision applied 
to the names of the sureties, delivered 
in on the day when the petition was 
presented, or on the day after. He ad- 
mitted, that this was construing the Act 
strictly, but insisted that in a case of this 
kind, where the merits were so decidedly 
in favour of the petitioner, the House 
ought to allow no latitude. The terms 
used in the proviso to the 7th clause, re- 
ferred back to the 5th clause, and showed 
that it was to be interpreted with reference 
to it. He also argued that the examiners 
had gone beyond the line of their duty, as 
defined by the Act, in the Special Report 
they had made, upon which the present 
application was founded. The parties had 
had five days for inquiry into the circum- 
stances of Mr. Thomas Stokes, of the parish 
of St. Mary, Leicester, hosier; but not a 
single day was actually necessary for the 
purpose, as he was perfectly well known 
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through the whole Borough as a man of 
great wealth and respectability, although 
Mr. Burbidge (the ‘Town Clerk) professed, 
in his letter, to be in doubt whether he 
vas the person intended. If Mr. Burbidgx 
were called to the Bar to give evidence, he 
could not but say, that he well knew that 
the description given, applied to Mr. 
Thomas Stokes, of Welford-road, and to no 
other Thomas Stokes in Leicester. On 
the whole, he submitted that the House, 
having the power to grant the indulgence: 
sought, and having granted it, ought not 
now to rescind its former vote. 

Mr. Rolfe said, that 1t was essential that 
hon. Members should what they 
were going to vote upon; and from the 
conversation he had had with several hon. 
Gentlemen, he did not think they knew 
what was the question they had to decide. 
His own opinion was, when the application 
was made to alter the name of the surety, 
that it was the duty of the House not to 
grant the indulgence asked ; but, supposing 
that he was right in his opinion, and the 
House was wrong in its decision, that was 
no reason why the present Motion should 
be agreed to. He called on his hon. and 
learned Friends, the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, to state their opinion to the House, 
whether it had the power to discharge the 
order. In his own opinion of the Act, th 
House had not, under the terms, the power 
to discharge the order for taking the Lei- 
cester petition into consideration. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, he could not 
agree with the hon. and learned Member, 
that the House was in any respect bound 
by its former decision. If that deci- 
sion was directly in the teeth, and in 
breach of an Act of Parliament, as it as- 
suredly was, the Resolution of the House 
was an absolute nullity. The change of 
name from Samuel to Thomas, was just as 
much a change of name as if they changed 
the name of Stokes. He would not go into 
the question of expediency ; the House was 
sitting judicially, and ought to consider 
itself bound bv the fair construction of the 
Act. He would only ask, would a Court 
of Law hold that this recognisance had 
been properly entered into according to the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, and 
give judgment to the party suing upon it ? 

The Attorney-General begged to be per- 
mitted to address a few words, in reply to 
the challenge of his hon. and learned 
Friend, who had used the expression that 
all the arguments were in favour of the 
prayer of the petitioners. He was pre- 
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pared to state that not only the arguments, 
but Parliamentary practice, was 
them. Aware 
should incur by the assertion, he was sa. 


agaist 
of the responsibility he 


tisficd the recoenisances were invalid, and 
hence he would infer it was th 
the House to discharge the order. 

Mr. A elionhy conceived that the 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend upon 
the construction that ought to be put upon 
the 16th section, had been 
even by the hon. and k 
General, and was, in fact, unan 
Looking at the 
the Statute, he found his opinion streneth- 
ened, for no injury had been sustained, 


by th 


duty of 


areu- 


unanswered, 
arned Attorney- 


Vi rab] 


que stion, as to the equity of 


any person deceived chanve of 
name of the sure ty. 

The Solicitor-General said, the question 
the House had to dispose of was, in strict- 
ness, this—whether the House had power 
to discharge an order to hear the petition 
in consequence of the recognisances re- 
quired having been found not to be enter- 
tained within the time, or according to the 
form prescribed by the particular section of 
the Statute. He begged to correct the 
error of his hon, and learned Friend oppo- 
site ; the question did not turn, as he stated, 
upon the 16th section, but upon the 5th 
section of the Act of Parliament. Accord- 
ing to which it would be found that the 
recognisance in this case, had not been pro- 
perly entered. It seemed to him that the 
examiners had renewed the recognisance, 
in order to enable the House to consider 
the question itself, and draw it within the 
jurisdiction of the House. He would now 
appeal with confidence to the Chair whether 
its opinion was not in conformity with his 
own as to the point of law, whether these 
recognisances were properly ent« red ? 

The Speaker said, he considered it to be 
his duty to state the course he had taken 
with respect to these recognisances, and the 
grounds on which he had acted. It was 
true that the party, before he received the 
recognisances, did serve a notice stating 
that he had not the power to receive them. 
The question he had then to decide was, 
how he should proceed under such circum- 
stances ? His object was, first, to do no 
injury to either party; and secondly, not 
to take upon himself the responsibility of 
putting a construction upon an order of the 
House, which the House itself had the 
power of construing and revising. If he 
had not received the recognisances, the ne- 
cessary ¢ flect must have been that the pe- 
tition must have been at end. On 
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not think th: ut what 
hon. and learned Member for Falmouth had 
tated introduced any obstacle. 
The House then divided on t 
that the Order of the Day be 
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she return of i 
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i have an 
» | weakness and fallacy of 1 


trusted the 

dulgence, as it was 
ever risen to address it. 

the House, that nothing sav 
mount importance of the princi 
could have induced him to trespass on 
attention; but when the 


sreat principle ws 
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its 
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tive of a numcrous and enlightened consti- 
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resolution of the noble Lord, the Member 
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a debt of gratitude to 
his Majesty for selecting that hon. and 
learned Gentleman — so young, yet so 
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was rejoiced to 
pointin ng out the 
his hon. and learned 
Friend's argument. His hon. and learned 
Frie nd ha vd stated to the Hou xc, as he had 
already observed,that the ( Question was one 
of trust—trust, not alone of an Ecclesias- 
nature, for that would not 
purpo but he had anticipated, in his 
nagination, a Jong line of conse- 
quences —— for instance, that the Church- 
property, if appropriated by the admission 
of the principle at issue to purposes other 
than siastical, would ultimately be 
converted to Roman Catholic purposes. If 
his hon. and learned Friend reverted to 
history, he must acknowledge, carrying his 
mind as far back as possible, that these 
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in the possession of the 
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that change—the origin of his own title— 
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blending of the nations into one—an iden- 


tification of feelings, and interchange of 


forgivenesses—an appreciation of frailties, 
not taking them together, but associating 

Ilis hon. and 
the Member for Exeter, 
example set by the right hon. 
Baronet, the Paymaster of the Forces, had 
seen, mn 
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that which not atfeeted the state and 
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with a very bad grace from 
those hon. and right hon. individuals who 
had made their rallying ery on the last 
contest, “ Measures, not men.” 
The talents of the right hon. Baronet, 
the Chanecllor of the Exchequer, were, no 
doubt, of the first order ; but he would find 
them msuffictent to support his Govern- 
ment if he did not ] 


solution. 


the re 
a puble one? Vas it on 
adnuission a vital one ? 


Miilure Cane 


election 


resolve to redress the 
erying evils of the Irish Church—to effice 
the wrongs wrought in the lapse of cen- 
turies by the misgovernment of his prede- 
cessors in Ireland, and to make amends to 
the people of that country as far as lay in 
his power, for all the sufferings they had 
experienced, and all the miseries they had 
endured through ages, With respect to 
the coincident course which his hon. and 
learned Friend and the right hon. Baronet, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, had taken, he 
should be satisfied to put the question on 
the issue of confidence or no confidence. 
He would be content to put it to the peo- 
ple of this country, ‘“ Here is a Resolution 
which opens the door of joy, and lets ina 
little of the light of hope upon the op- 
pressed and unjustly dealt with people of 
Ireland. There is the Government of this 
country opposed to it. Choose between 
them.” He was satisfied of the choice 
which would be made by the people’s Re- 
presentatives. Although personal results 
of the question were the least momentous, 
was it no trifling question whether the hopes 
of this country and of mankind were to be 
committed to those who had strugeled and 
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resisted reform in all the stages of its pro« 
gress, or to those whose conduct, hopes, 
and struggles and prayers had been devoted 
to its promotion—whether its results wer 
to be conducted by genial hands, or by 
those who, even if honest in’ their present 
purpose, like those spirits who in fable lore 
were compelled to labour in the service of 
the mighty spirit who had conquered them 
were now the vanquished captive, reluc 
tant draggers of the aerial and triumphant 
genius of humanity and freedom. They 
taunted their opponents with the differenc: 
of opinion they discerned among them on 
certain subjects; but that difference wa 
not the true ground of their displ. asure 

wis their former ditlerence, but 
union. For that thev di 

served the displeasure of their foes, and he 


trusted they 


that not 


their present 
would long continue to de 
verve and to reccive it. For the first tim 
the great defect in the operations of free- 
dom—a defect arising from the excellenc: 
of its nature, but blending the elements of 
weakness with its strength, the varictics 
which free inquiry and large discourse of 
humanity produced, had been countervailed 
by the strong necessity which the crisis 
presented. During the long dominion of 
those of whom the Ministry were the legi 
timate successors, they were bound toge- 
ther by ties palpably intelligible, not to be 
mistaken, the Treasury Bench bounded tl: 
horizon of their hopes, and they prevailed 
accordingly over those who felt for th 
sufferings of mankind, and looked to- 
wards the shifting aspects of their futur 
condition. Well had the great 
of our own time represented a similai 
triumph— 


poe { 


‘*« For by superior energies, more strict 

Aftiance in each other, faith more firm 

In their unhallow’d principles, the bad 

Have fairly gained a victory o’er the weak, 

The vacillating, inconsistent good.” 
Such, he trusted, would be the case no 
more. Reform might be vexed and im- 
peded in its course of majesty, and power 
and beauty, by the efforts of the right hon 
Baronet and his party, but the impedi 
ments would be eventually awept away, 
and the friends of humanity would witness 
its career, rejoicing at the good it effected. 
The right hon. Baronet had said, that he 
would carry on the Government in thi 
spirit of Reform, and he wished to be 
made the depositary of the confidence of 
the people. He (Mr. Sergeant Talfourd) 
would rather see infant freedom, young 
Reform, consigned to the care of those who 
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had nurtured them in their tender age, ; an important question 


rather than to those avowed enemies, of 
which the right hon. Baronet and_ his 
Government were the most prominent, 
who had endeavoured to prevent their 
growth, to destroy their increasing strength, 
and to strangle them in their very cradle 
while they even pressed their pillow. The 
result he waited for without any great 
anxiety ; he was sure that it would be as 
he wished, and as the 


“y desired. 
He awaited with quite as little dread th 


more remote ctflects ¢ appr ation, | 


which had gathered like thick clouds 
around the head of his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Solicitor Gen 

secured his lucid understan 

saw danger to the religion of Engl: 
from an improved appropriation 
wealth of the Irish Church. \s 

not participate in the nearer fears of 
learned Solicitor General, so neithe 
participate in the more remote apprel 
sions he had expressed ; but he dr 
hopes from another source. He belli 

the true principle of conservation was 1 

i 


to be sought in sinking the last remains of 


ancient Oppression, nor in preserving the | j 


} 
middle walk of particular native 
and partic , nor even in the safety of parti. 


] 


cular institutions, but in the human heart | tl 


itself, when an appeal should be laren ly 


made to it, and when the imagination and | 


affections, which now gave all their sanetity 
to the most honoured institutions, woul 
not be appealed to in vain. In that appeal 
true safety was to be found, and 
largely, liberally, and unreservedly 
made, the more security would b 
and the more clearly would it b 
that even in the Irish hovel ther 
disposition not only to 


believed that the defeat « 

tion would throw the country back for 
many years. In vain could those who 
opposed the Motion revert to the most 


shameful parts of the Constitution, they | 


must look forward and consult the interests 
} ] 


of the people, and he called upon the right | 


hon. Baronet at once to throw himself 
manfully into the arms of those who 
were the friends of the liberties of the 
country. He would give his most cordial 
support to the Motion. 
Mr. Praed rose and said the hon. Mem 

ber for Reading, who had just sat down, had 
been mistaken in one of his concluding re- 


marks, for the reproach made against him, | ! 


and the side of the House with which he 
acted, was not that they brought forward 
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long before that, on 
12, 1853, Lord Althorp, in his 
Parliament had said :— 

A very great exaggeration has 
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any political t 
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ggeration ha 
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topic W hie he I 


recollect. Before 
[ looked more narrowly into the question, | 
myself greatly exaggerated, to my own mind, 
the amount of the revenues of the Lrish Church 
Kistablishment.” # 
This was a confirmation by the speeches 
of the Members of the late Gover 
the fact of their ignorance upon the subject, 
rd House whether befo 
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exchequer The noble 
Lord was told, that if the movers of th 
resolution had confidence in his Majesty’ 
Government they would be satisfied with 
the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry 
into the state of the Irish Church, but 
d no ae in Ministers, and did 
r soon they might be displaced 
use Who were hostile to all reform, they 
call upon the House of ¢ 
vote the expedienc 
was curious to ob 


used against the right hon. 
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absurdity for the ITouse 
Motion of the hon. Member. 
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of such importance, in which the religious fee! 
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without previous investigation, they would sup- 
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that a solemn inquiry W ne 
adopting such a procecding, ie called 
them to reject the Motion.’ 
But the question hi 
ward now, and with 
barrassing his Majest: 
the question was befor 
how he would ask, wa 
cluded? Suppose 
carried, and it w 
surplus revenue of 


I'stablishment in 


: 
rham had suppos 


possibility of it. Perhaps hon. 
might say, well then there 

harm done, the Committee had 
Resolution that involved hi 
would ask the House whether that 
proper manner to deal with a 

such importance? How had this 
point been dealt with by hon. Meml 
posite, when hey had 

(Mr. Praed’s) side of 
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occasions, When 
Irish Church 
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“<} myself found three families in a little 
space not larger than what is within the circuit 
of these tables. Their beds are merely a little 
straw strewed at night upon the floor, and by 
day wrapped up in or covered with a quilt 
or blanket. They are obliged to do it up in 
that manner by day in order to have some 
vacant space. In these abodes of misery 
disease is often produced by extreme want. 
Disease wastes the people, because they have 
no food or comforts to restore them. They 
in a little time. I have known a lane 
with a small district adjoining in the town in 
which I live to have been peopled by about 
thirty or forty families who came from the 
country ; and T[ think that in the 
twelve months there were not ten families of 
the thirty surviving. The bulk of them had 
died. 


die 


After this evidence he for one was not pre- 
pared to raise anything like a 
100,0002. for the purposes of education 
until he had provided for such deplorable 
He even went further than 
this, and he would maintain that the pro- 
position of the noble Lord would take from 
the lands of the Protestant clergy for the 

religious 
education those funds which now went to 
the supply of those physical wants of which 
the House had just heard the des ription. 
[‘* No, no." ] Oh, then, was the House to 
suppose that there was no charity on the 
part of the Protestant clergy who at 
present received these He 
would remind the House of one case, when 
the fever raged at Limerick, and when it 
was proved that the Protestant and Catholic 
clergy vied with cach other in affording 
relief to the sufferers. The Resolution 
would deduct from the funds what now 
went to the relief of physical wants, in 
order to afford the means of education. 
Suppose the Resolution to pass, and suppose 
that the surplus was to be devoted to this 
moral and religious education, how, he 
would ask, did the friends of the Resolution 
know that they could raise the money ? 
The hon. Members opposite appeared to 
him to have lost sight entirely of this great 
difficulty which they themselves said had 
forced upon the House the consideration of 
the present Question. Their cry was, that 
they could not get the tithes. It was im- 
possible to collect the tithes, and therefore, 
had they proposed a Bill to place on the 
landlord the burthen of the tithes in order 
to relieve the Church. It had been argued 
that this Bill would give effect and facility 
to the raising of the tithes. He would ask 


whether it could be supposed that it was 


distresses. 


purposes of giving a moral and 


funds ? 
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possible to raise a moral and religious edu- 
cation tax from landlord or peasant as great 
as the tithes which it had been found im- 
possible to raise before. Perhaps he should 
be told that the objection on the part of 
the people of Ireland was an objection only 
against tithes paid to a Protestant Estab- 
lishment. He was astonished that this had 
been taken in that House as an undisputed 
statement. He would maintain, that all 
difficulties now found in collecting tithes 
would be just as great in levying the sanx 
sum, to be applied to moral and religiou 

education. If he were wrong in this, h 

could only say, that he was wrong with 
men of the highest authority on this sub- 
He would show that the Irish peo- 
ple did not object to tithes on the ground 
of religious differences so strong as they 
objected to them as mere exactions of 
moncy. Upon this subject 
quote the evidence given before the Com. 
mittee of 1825, by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin. The hon. and learned 
Member was asked, 


he would 


“Do they consider it a greater hardshi 
to pay to Clergymen than to lay impropria- 
tors ? 

“Tf cannot say that they do, was the answer. 
I recollect many instances where they con 
sidered it a still greater hardship to pay to 
lay impropriator. In lay impropriations they 
have considered it quite ridiculous to be 
paying tithes where there is not the slightest 
pretence of religion at all conn¢ cted with it. 

‘6 Which do you think is the feeling that 
operated most—an objection to pay wher 
religion is not concerned, or an objection to 
pay where a different religion is concerned ¢ 

“1 do not think it makes any great difler- 
ence. I am sure they would have a great 
objection to pay their own Clergy tithes. Al 
stract points of faith do not matter much ” 
He would next quote the evidence upon 
the same point given before the Committee 
by Dr. Murray, the titular Archbishop of 
‘Tuam. 

“Ts itnota general feeling among the Catho 
lics and amongst a great part of the Protestants 
also that the Establishment of the Church 
of Ireland should be very much curtailed ? 

“It is a general opinion that the Establish- 
ment is unnecessarily rich; but I do not ob 
serve any feeling in Catholics as Catholics to 
exert themselves for its curtailment. 

** The feeling is rather an opinion of political 
economy than a religious fecling ? 

“Exactly so, As religionists they have no 
particular feeling. 

“The Committee understand you as saying 
that it is the burthen itself that is oppressive, 
and not the circumstance of the person to 
whom it is paid ? 
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“Yes; the burthen.” 


He would appeal to any man of common 
sense whether the Catholics had not from 
sar to year been persuaded that in cla- 
mouring for a removal of tithes they were 
clamouring for putting the money into 
their own pockets, and to whatever other 


fArrRii 1} 





purposes the tithes might be perverted the | 


as 


people would complain just 


much as | 


they ever had done if they found the tithes | 


remained the same burthen under another 
name? He was sensible that he 
putting the question on the lowest grounds 
on which it could possibly be put. He 
would never shrink from avowing that he 
held to quite as great an extent as any man 


the inviolability of that property, and “it | é 


inapplicability of it to any other use than 
that, most strictly spe: king, of the C hack, 
If the House violated that principle they 


; ments 


had been 


must go to the full extent with re spect to | 


all other sorts of property. But it w 


as |} 


said that those who opposed the Motion | 


begged the whole Question 
applied the sum to the education of 
testants He denied that they did 
such thing, and if he was wrong in t 
was wrong In very gt company. 
support of his view of it, he would 
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the right hon. Gentleman th 


the town of Cambridge: he 
his authority as he found it, but he would 
leave it to others to ask the right 
Gentleman how long it was he held the 
opinion that Protestant ig ae, 
should be applied to other than Protes 

purposes ? asia the 
measure of Roman Catholic 
the hon. and learned Member 
for Colchester had rested his 
almost upon one solitary principl 
hon. and learned Member 
casion to which now referred, 
claring the grounds upon which he gav 
his support to that measure, stated as dis- 
tinctly as words could state, that his reason 
for supporting that measure was, his con- 
viction that if it were passed it would lead 
to a combination between the Catholics 
and the 
tablished Church of Ireland, for the purpos: 


int 
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Emancipation, 
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for whom he felt a 
cordial esteem, he expressed himself un« 


willing to give his assent to that 


I ‘tain d 


doctrine 

which had been pre pounded on that night 
al previously, which went to imply 
that in the settlement of this Question the 
Legislature had nothing to look to but the 
fact, whether or not the abitants of 
Ireland were good subjects, and were will- 
ing to pay those demands which were mad 
upon them by the United Parliament. He 
must, however, be permitted to say that h« 
considered an attachment upon the part of 
the people to that persuasion which he be- 
lieved to be the true one, to be the best 
security for loyalty to the Crown, attach- 
ment to the constitution, and for the per 
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formance of all the duties of both public 
private Ile could, asa protestant 
help thinking, and he would not hesit 
wssert, that in countenancing the adoptic 
he should take a course 
—_ endanger the stability of that Church 
he believed to be the true one, 
maintenance of which in its pres 
position he deemed essential to the propei 
discharge of all the duties of life. 
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himself to the House on the present erca 
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from the hon. Gentleman who had jus 
spoken. The hon. eer ge had alluded ( 
sentiments expressed by him (Di 
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life. 


oi error, 
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whk 


Lich ane 
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present 


occ 
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he had felt it ] 


some | 


{the briefest 





Lushington) on former occasions, but when 
1c declared his intention of supporting th 

now before the House, he 
same time expres 


ener give that support v 


must 
s his conviction tha 


vat Dias : Ps 
Without mili 


| ing any violence upon any principles whi 


| he had 


’ and whi hi 
hardly thought 
House with 


heretofore expressed 
He 


7 
the 


maintained. 
sary to detain 
explanation of the languay 
which had fallen from him in the cour 
of former debates, inasmuch as the extra 
by long and laborious  resc 
through the debates, had ubmitted 
to the House, were too insignificant to cail 
for a _—* reply. It was, he thought, 


cient for 


still 


nece 


which, 


Aarcilt 


been 


peech ) 
renee to Which 

uld not convey 

ect notion of the sentiment 

ed fortl thos 

mess, ON had been made 


opposition to 


1 . } 

i that o1 speeches 
ttempt 
4 . 
sentimcnt 


‘] he SsCli« 


1 
those 


Lils 
} # a 
ad formerly 


present 
he h utte 
timents which had been quoted 
which had been expressed on the occasion 
of his noble Friend (the member for North 
Lancashire) withdrawing, or rather refusing 
to carry forward, the 147th clause of the 
‘hurch 'Temporalities’ Bill. He 
that it was notorious to all who 
were acquainted with opinions on var 
subject, that in that 147th clause he entir 
acquiesced, and he now ac feet! ledged that uf 
it was with'considerable re eret he found the 
determination of the late Government to 
withhold that clause, and what he had 
that oceasion said had not been intended 
to impugn the sentiments upon which that 
clause stood, or the truths upon which it 
was founded, but for the purpose of pre- 
venting the danger at that moment of 


7 - } 
words red, 


were 


ry 
Irish (¢ 
believed 


On 
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carrying succc sfully that bill, ind for the 
purpose of obtaining a postponement of 
question at least doubtful; and, by that 
obtaining by the other pro- 
bill one step forward in the 
ways of truth and justice. Such 
sentiments then and now, and he 
to be informed when and on what 
had they been otherwise? He 
ledged his own fallibility, but he 
f G. 


right hon. Baronet opposite ( 
was not to be ju loed by 


postponement, 





visions of the 


mwotati 
PUOULALL 
i 


former speech 5s, but by looking 
conduct with reference 

of truth and the interest: 

both of which it was the d 
to look. With these bri 





] ; 
proceeded to the great 
( 


jue stion before the House fi 


nation, and though he ma 
of faith in the market-plac 
thinking that every honest 
lus religion and 


country, had the 
which he open); 


though he tl 

tutions were misplacec 

of fear and alarm tha 

who uttered them, there wasn 
principle, 

principle of religion, 

policy, for which he was 

make his humble appeal 

momentous occas) 

from time to tims 

called the Parl 

together, but the 

land, but t 

country 

against man; 

remedics from tims 

the alleviation of 

came the bill for 

Roman Catholic pop 

porters of that mx 

in the course of this debate, with quota 

and comments upon those quotations 

the evidence of the hon. and learned 

ber for ‘Tipperary of the hon. 

Member for Dublin, 

before committees of 

had been urged that 

predictions as to the resi 

follow the passing of that great 

had not been fulfilled, and that it ha 

been productive of that peace, happiness, 

tranquillity, and prosperity which some of 

the most sanguine adherents to that measur ing th 

had promised. He (Dr. Lushington) had | just adequat ; 

never entertained any such hopes; he had and made effective 
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misconception might arise, when he stated 
that, on his word and in his conscience, he 
believed the introduction of the Protestant 
Church into Ireland was the main cause of 
the existing evils. He would not venture 
to say thus much but that he had deeply 
considered the matter, and he 
tiously believed it, despite what had fallen 
from the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin. He 
tended that the Protestant religion 
been forced upon Treland by the 
1 ople of England, who, by themselves 
their priesthood, turned out to be Gary 
destitution, those who refused to 
apostates to the faith they vr 
power thus gained was 

quently by Acts of Parliament. Thus it 
was, that the population of Ireland was 
divided into two people, and 
henee it became indispensable for the ec] 
in power to crush their fallen brethx 
the enactment penal 


of a 
laws which deprived them of their 


CONNSC icn- 


Cone 
had 
conguel ing 


ind 


everencet 


Pee, 
( stablished 


2 
classes of 
“ASS 
code of 


only 


¢ 


hts not 


right as British subjects, of fg 
nearest and dearest to an Englishman, bu 
h; } 4 


? 
} 


} 
{ 
aG 


also to human nature. Ww tat iy 
consequences which 
lad continued from 
pre sent? why, that 
united, happy, and = flou 
population living 
in dread of 
the suffer 

santa of 


and 
truth 


had ensued 
that hour 
instead of having 
people rishing, 
Ireland had a 
fears and trembling, 
halter of the public executioner, 
from rebellions, and the 
perpetual insult. Admitting, as 
he conscientiously believed 
of the Prote faith, his 
this, that by means 
majority of the px 
authorized by 
the principle of universal justice, 
faith had been forced upon thi 
the people, which was hostile to their opin- 
ions long expressed. What could be ex- 
pected, then, to result from such a course 
of proceeding? Was, he would ask, 
happiness, and tranquillity to be antici- 
pated? What had been stated upon the 
authority of a quotation from the pamphlet 
of the reverend Mr. Croly ? He (Dr. Lush- 
ington) assumed every word of that state- 
ment in reference to the existing condition 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. 
It would seem from that quotation and 
statement, that although the majority of 
the people of Ircland adhered to the faith 
of those ministers, they were compelled by 
their poverty and destitution to exact the 
last farthing in order to pay for the rites 


under 
the 


ers 

he did 
in the 
stant principle 


not sanctlon¢ 
holy W rit 
a religious 


mi: JO rity of 


peace, 
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of that religion which they believed to by 
essential to their salvation. He would ad 
mit, for the sake of argument, that ther 
prevailed a disgraceful bargaining for th 
rites of the Catholic Church between thy 
priesthood and the agra >; he would admit. 
for the same purpose, that those rites wer 
made the subject even of bargain and sale 
all would 
must be the feclings of the de 
lic family, 
| the 
and compared it with that pn 

condition of Protestant 
icd 3 Ith the land of 
would Ix 
a man remember- 
own degradation, or recollecting 
his own family history 
ancestor had been compelled i 
land to seck elsewhere that 
his English persecutol 


fai Be 
but admitting this, hie imqguir 


what scend 
ancient Cath when }) 
1 


ius picture religion 
the 
his for 


he repeated, 


ings of such on 
? ae | ¢ 
» detalls Of 
that his 
quit his native 
ducation which 
refused him 
j fact 
} . 1° 
was denied him 
i his native coll 
es ee a 
Ti main itlon 
ancestors, it Wo 
more if he himself r 
state within his own times 
to which, from religious fe 
the ancient Churel 
minority ; let him regard 
Church having 
. ] 
of bargain and sale, 
picture, let him compat 
stant Church 
at of his own faith—a 
merely amply 
iil ) tipay 
y ? 
, and then would 
that . should | 
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or content? For these evi 


il 


that 
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ALLO 


be Colic 
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I all( 
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I 


raised on 


Happ 
ind nee it was nmniet for the uh 
or the country to do 
Would to God that it was possible But 
after wrongs of 300 years’ duration, it wa 
at least incumbent upon the House to show 
its anxiety—to show its feeling in respect 
to these wrongs—its anxiety to conciliat 
the affections of the great majority of the 
Irish people, and to tell them that thx 
Legislature could not effect all that it de- 
sired, but that it was at least anxious to 
bury in ob livion all past differences. er 
earnest expectation that this would 
be accomplished by such measure 2 
that before the The question wa 
not merely affecting Ireland but Eng- 

for what had been the conse. 


complete justic 


was in 
some 
House. 

one 


land 
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quences of the system so long continued in 
the former country? The clergy became 
distressed, and 1,000,000/. had been ad- 
vanced by England for their relief. That 
amount of British money had been saeri- 
ficed on the plea of conciliation, to mai 
tain the system which had so long prevailed. 
This was now made a call upon the Church 
of England, the members of which paid 
their tithes, and upon the Protestant Dis- 
senters of England who paid Church-rates 
and tithes, and stpported besides the minis 
ters of their own ereed ; and that demand, 
too, made to support a Church inconsistent 
with the views and feclings of the majority 
otf the people. 
true was the principle, that 
course of justice was departed from, it 
would be difficult to trace back the steps 
pursued out of that straightforward carcer, 
and that the time would arrive when 
poisoned chalice would return to the hands 
of those who had sent it forth. He now 
came to the objections which had been 
raised to the Motion proposed by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Devonshire. He 
thought it was the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Cumberland, who had stated, 
that of all the provisions contained in the 
articles of Union there was scarcely one to 
be observed with greater sacredness than 
that which related to the 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. With 
great deference to the right hon. Baronet, 
while he acknowledged the binding autho- 
rity of the articles of Union, yet he must 
contend that they were not binding to all 
eternity, neither were they so binding but 
that, if by the events of time it should be 
found to the benefit and advantage of both 
pawties to the compact, they might not be 
reviewed. But if he placed any confidence 
in that compact to which allusion had been 
made, it was in the fact, that if any 
that doubt ought to be ruled in 
favour of the party which had the ma ; 
in Ireland, and not according to the interests 
of the minority. Of the 
Catholics of Ireland had most unquestion- 
ably the majority. Ue (Dr. Lushington) 
considered the arguments on this head 
vaneed by the right hon. Baronet as in- 
capable of being maintained on any prin- 
ciple, still less could he accord with the 
right hon. Baronet in taking for his guide 
his own conviction of the truth of any 
mode of faith. Individual conviction could 
not be applied as the test of the truth of 
any religious faith. That prineipl had 
been the wisdom of thi 


n= 


This showed how just and 


when once the 
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aoubt 
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two Pp rtics 
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Lx vislature. Ife would say further, that 
it would not be dared to adopt the test 
contend d for by the richt hon. Baronet in 
the I j 


Canadas in the ¢ itholic colonies ol 


this country, or in the British possessions 
in the eastern hemisphere. His hon. lriend 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
‘that no man could be sincerely 
belicf if he 

desire to propagate that faith by every fair, 
No min could 
agree more cordially than he himself did to 
What, then, were 


had said, 
| 


ZCQIOUS his own 


a proposition so guarded. 


these fair, just and 


befitting means? Were 


they degradation on the one side, and as- 
other? or did th 
rather consist 1 perfect 1 tice and equality 


» both sides and in pr n 


rt : 1: ¢ 
It ducation, wiel 


sumption on the ey not 
ting the diffusion 
would enable 
man to judge for himself, which in England 
and in Ireland, and in every country on 
the face of the globe, would, in God’s 
time and 


conviction of 1 


every 


eood 
bring all men to thi 

Where zeal out- 
understanding, and where passion is 
listened to instead of reason, men think, 
that by their own petty and insignificant 
efforts, by trenching on the freedom of 
others, they can do that which God alone 
reserves to himself the power of doing, and 
which no being else had the power of per- 
forming. With these feelings, he was most 
th it this Motion should recelve the 
approl ition of the House. Reject 
to Ireland the consolation which 
it is calculate to altord say that you will 
rctain the Protestant Church with all its 
the number of 
down to 50,000 


not sooner, 


7 
he truth. 


strips 


o 
InxjOU 
uitimats 


li—acnyv 


even if 
fall 
from its present number of 1,000,000—for 
extent of the doctrine for 

Friend contended — and 
at. the House could expect ? 
Yes, the doctrine which the other side con- 
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1 hat the Church should 
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n to the existing wants of 
population, but that be those 
they might, the fund out of 
they were to be supplicd should be 
though one-twentieth part of 


Resolv 


SACT dd, even 
hould be fully adequate. e against 
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declaration of perpetual civil 
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of the population of Treland 
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at least fearlessly and independently, the 
reasons which biassed him in coming to the 
vote which he intended that night to give. 
In doing so, he felt himself ne« 
essity of claiming for himself the indulg- 
ence of House—an ich 
he knew from a ten xpericnee, it 
always uly to Mi 

who, like h ; 
tresps assing fre: que utly 
After expr 
felt in coming forward 
and hoping that, if 
range his ideas lucidly, the House would 
bear with him for a few minutes, he 
repeated, that he stood f in 


under the 


: a 7 
the indulgence, wh 
years ¢ 
crant to si 


habit 


i} ndule ik 


which he 


Was 


were not 1m the 
npon 

- 
diffid 
on 


he were unable 


+¢ 
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sing the ence 
is occasion, 


thi 
to ar- 


orward the 
character of an independent man to make 
a brief statement of the ré for 
vote. He should begin 
deep regret, that the right hon. 
of the Forees should, in his 
Member of that House, and : 
the Government, have stated, 

sidered the noble Lord, the 
Devonshire, to have brought 

Motion with factious and_ self-interested 
motives. He would also take the liberty 
of regretting, that the hon. and learned 
Member for Yarmouth should have found 
fault with the same noble Lord for not 
having brought it forward last year. He 
was sorry that those two hon. Gentlemen 
should have narrowed the question into 
such grounds. He could freely state that 
he was not actuated by 


-asons 


as a 


place, 
1 Member of 
that 
Mei 


nber 
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'if he had himself 


his H 
by expressing his | 
Paymaster | 


he cone | 
for | 
forward this | 


any motives of self. | 


interest in the course which he was then | 


about to pursue. If the 
broucht forward this Motion 
Ministerial 
dl the 
then 
hes 3] of t 


r, he 
the 


last yea 


should, on the side of 
Ifouse, have pursus 
line which he was 
the be nm 
Lord, the 


had 


s seater lL on 
he noble 
Tarte 


he Op )position, 


ably, and with that inborn 


noble Lord had } 
same independent 
going to pursue | 


! 
Member for Northum- | 
; Upon 


eloquence which belonged to the illustrious | 


he w 
the charge 


. : 
descended, re- 


of { 


imputed 


stock from which 
butted sufficiently 
motives which had 
Gentlemen his of the 
Chat refutation was complete 
would not attempt to carry it further. 
ure that 


as 
hy , t ho 

vyeen O non. 
on side 
mn so 


was 5 the 


‘actious | 
| many existing cler;: 
House. | 1 
that he | 
He } 


noble Lord would acquit | 


him of any improper motive when he now] t 


frankly declared, that he must dissent from 
him on the present He 
pr arrogated to himself the full 
exercise of his own judgment. 
to grant to others, and that 
was all he claimed for himself. He 
that he should be permitted to state, that, 


oecaslon. 


Was wiltias 


rat 
said it | 


That he | 
i the 
trusted | 


(the Resolution of the n¢ 
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been influenced by fae- 
tious motives, he should not feel the pain 
which he then felt declaring the vot 
which he was then about Hi 
ea ae ] eet ee eee iis : 
snou not fer j I the pain which now oppres Cul 


to 
him in stating, that he 


in 

oLve. 

could not coneur in 

ble Member for 
to hail, 

vader of the 


cr 
was proud 


whom he 1 
hen did hail, as 

of which he 
himself 


ric a ' 
Vevonshire ‘ejoiced 
whom he t 
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to 


the lk 
himself 


} i] 
huMvie 


po Sit 101 l, 
avow 


thought that the pre: 


yee, 
an Niember. “a 


sent was not a qi 


1¢ 
Mi 
vA 


either in the present mi 
Leaders of Oppo sition. Is i 
was actuated by feelings that hi 
repress ; and he wished that he 
ceive it to be consistent with his duty to 
vote for the nobk On 
of the earliest—indeed, the earliest resolu- 
tion which he had formed in his politic: 
life, was to vote in favour of Catholi 
iimancipation ; and his learned Friend who 
had just sat down, whose friendship he wa 
proud of having possessed for thirty years, 
had conceived, and he had always agreed 
with him in conceiving, that Catholi 
Emancipation was an ingredient which 
must enter into every scheme for remedying 
the evils of Ireland. He was a sincere 
Protestant, and he might, from his vote of 
that night, incur the charge of being a 
rigid Protestant, but he sincerely respected 
the feelings and honoured the devotion and 
zeal of his Roman Catholic fellow subjects 
in promoting the tenets of their religion. 
He had, nowerer, anticipated, and so, he 
believed, had his hon. and learned Friend, 
that more favourable results would have 
emanated from that measure of Catholic 
Emancipation than those which had actually 
He would not trouble the 
long speech on this occasion. 
state that his decision 
Resolution rested upon three 
As a Protestant, and he 
felt 
to 


of confidence 
ters or in the 
» could not 


odd: cOon- 


Lord's proposition. 


come to pass. 
house with a 
He would 
this 
distinct grounds. 
hoped not an intolerant Protestant, he 
it an of pressing injustice 
rymen of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. It was his firm belief, 
that many protestant clergymen in Ireland 
were entitle d to his support, feeble as that 
sup port mieht It was, therefore, on 
he principle of alienating, in this manner 

least, the property of the Protestant 
Church from those who were now shining 
forth as the clements and ornaments of that 
Church, that he now refused his assent to 
Resolution before the House. The 
second ground of his decision was, that this 
an interference with exist- 


simply 
to be 


act 


11S 


be. 


Resolution was 
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ing property, and was pregnant ith dar 
ger to every other speck s of proper 
‘The third ground 1 Was one to whi h he | 
already alluded, or which w 
connected with it, — 
almost all the argumen 
heard (and he ha i 
tention to all the 
urged rad been 
in tl a bates on tl 
on the conting: rhe 
lerived from it. 
these erounds, on 
free judgment, he was compell 
against the Resolution of thi 
ln r for Devonshire. But in 
must again state that he was not 
political fecling to vote cither 
side or the othe Yr. 

Mr. Liltleton sald, that, althouel 
Gentlemen with whom this motion origin 
ated were not to have the benefit of 
vote of the hon. Member w ke ] 
had still heard i 
Cxpres: ion of his 
cause he could not 
unfortunate than that this ha 
rg be carried by a mere party : ing, | the exertions and assistan 

‘, indeed, by any other motive than a si of the Protestant Churel England— 
cere conviction of its importance a ne- | erroneously, as he conceiv an outwork 
ecssity. As far as he had been able to col. ind bulwark of det | 
leet the specch of thehon. Member, for he had 
not heard the hon. Member very disti 
the hon. Member had said, that 
and primary ground for opp: 
lution was, that ane 
existing interests of the clergy 
testant Church of [rel 
indeed, he was ccrtai hat it would do | 
no such thing ‘he hon. Member was 
completely in error on that point. It 3 nev 
was the intention of 
of the House to propose a measure of such 
ye injustice. He had never heard any 
of those who sometimes ec xpress sed extrem 
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{ 
it 





opinions, he had ne by 1eard his hon. ' the peculiarities of their xr spe ive cireum-s 
Friend, the Member for Middlesex, the | stances would require a separate considera- 
hon. and learn Mi hit for th a y of | {101 Hon. Members on the Opposition 
Dublin, speak upon this subject, with ide of the ouse need 10t the speeches 
hearing them express this conviction—that | of his right hon. Friend, th nl for 
honesty required that existing interest ‘umberland, nor of the learned and ecloquer 
hould be regarded. His right hon . Friend, |S it 
the Member for Cumberland, and several of | attempts would be mad« represent those 
the hon. Members who had followed him, | who supported a modified appropriation of 
seemed to entertain the opinion, that the ‘eland as only luke- 
House was precluded by the Act of Union | warm supporters of the Church Establish- 
from requiring any further sacrifice from }| ment i Eneland. That consideration 
tne Protestant Establishment in Ireland. | involved topics of such importance, that he 
He hoped that he was not less seruy pulous | trust id that he should meet with the in 


than his right hon. Friend in ri carding the | dulgence of the House whust he said a few 
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words indicative of his sentiments on the 
subject of Establishments generally. He 
supported a modified 
Church property in Ireland; and in so 
doing he felt that he was effectually secur- 
ing Church property in England. He sup- 
ported the Church Establishment in 
England, not from any blind partiality to 
it, mot merely because he had been 
educated in and was attached to its 
tenets, but on principles which he should 
sustain, even if he were a dissenter from its 
doctrines. He supported it not only asthe 
Establishment, but also as an Establishment. 
He considered it important to the interests 
of the community that as a means of re- 
sisting the baneful assaults of infidelity, 
there 
Christian sects recognized and endowed 

the religion of the State. He also thought 
it expedient that, whilst the clergy were not 
debarred from obtaining and exercising a 
legitimate influence with their congrega- 
tions, they should be saved, by the assign- 
ment of a regular provision to them, from 
desperate and reckless endeavours to obtain 
illegitimate influence, that they should be 
saved from the many shameful compliances 
with popular feeling to which the most 
talented men were the most likely to be 
exposed, and the most likely to yield—that 
they should be rescued from the necessity 
of appealing to the passions, rather than to 
the reasons, of their flocks, and of holding 
up to them attractive novelties or eccentric 
originalities, departures, from generally re- 
ceived doctrines, in order to obtain a fleet- 
ing and temporary celebrity. These were 
errors into which the pastors of other sects 
had not unfrequently fallen ; and if these 
were arguments which applied to us in 
England, who would not admit that they 
applied with still greater force in Catholic 
Ireland? The Protestant Church Establish- 
ment in that country had long been sup- 
ported by the State. Rights and interests 
had grown up under it, which he should be 
the last man in the country to counsel Par- 
liament to disregard. But he would assert 
that there never was a clearer policy than 
that which prompted us to take care, secing 
that 10-11ths of the population of Ireland 
dissented from the Protestant Church, that 
the Establishment was made as little offen- 
sive as possible to the majority of the nation, 
and that if it had a surplus of revenue 
above its legitimate wants, that surplus 
should be applied to the moral education 
and improvement of all classes of the com- 
munity. 
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the Established Church in Ireland was an 
anomaly without a parallel in the history of 
the world. In other nations religion had 
been planted by the sword, and success had 
But in Ireland, after 
three centuries of oppression, the great mass 
of the people still continued hostile to the 
religion established by law; and as that 
people became enlightened their opinion 
must and ought to be considered. In the 
course of the speech which his right hon 
Friend, the Member for Cumberland, had 
delivered the day before yesterday, he had 
said that the appointment of the Trish 
Chureh Commission, which was issued 
Session for the purpose of making a censu 
of the number of persons belonging to each 
different denomination of Christians in 
every parish in Ireland, implied an appro 
bation by the Government of the principl 
of proportion. He could not agree with 
his right hon. Friend that that Commission 
implied any such thing. ‘That Commission 
had been appointed to ascertain—what ° 
The number of persons belonging to each 
different sect in every pi arish. in Ireland. 
For how was it possible 2 aitiwet ascertain- 
ing that number, to ascertain whether the 
living was or was not a sinecure in the 
hands of the incumbent? And without 
ascertaining that point, in each single 
parish, how was it possible to ascertain 
whether the whole establishment of the 
Church did or did not deserve to bear the name 
of a sinccure? He denied that the ap- 
pointment of the Commission implied ap- 
probation of “ proportion.” He asserted 
further, that he had never in his commu- 
nication with the late Government heard 
anything like approb: ition of “ proportion.’ 
It was “not for him to — then what 
principle it was that the late Government 
intended to establish ; all that he should 
say was, that by that Government the 
principle of proportion had never been 
avowed. His right hon. Friend had 
further said, that in a former Session he 
had screwed up his courage to agree to the 
sus spension clause in the Church Tempo- 
ralities’ Act ; but that having done so, he 
could go no further. Now it was fitting 
that the House should know how far it had 
already gone in the appropriation of the re- 
venues of the Church of Ireland. Did his 
right hon. Friend know—he supposed that 
his right hon. Friend did—how far the 
House | had gone in the 116th clause, which 
gave the Commissione “rs power to suspend 
the xppointment of a clerk to any benefice 
where divine worship had not been cele- 
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Did his right hon. | then that the amount of Irish Church-pro- 


Friend know that the tithes and profits of | 
such benefices were vested in the Commis- | 
| have an opportunity of showing whethe 


sioners, and were to be paid into the general 
fund under their administration ? 
right hon. Friend know what had been 
done under that clause ? 
from papers then on the Table of the House, 
that 40 benefices, but those of no very 
great amount, had already fallen in under 
that clause. Let not the House suppose 
that he undervalued the benefit of the prin- 
ciple contained in that clause—no such 
thing—it was a principle which he thought 


Did his | 


He could say | 


would serve very usefully as the basis of | 


future operations. That principle, 


the | 


principle of the Irish Church Temporalities’ | 


Act, was at once expansion and contraction. 
It 
panded more, and its only fault was that 
the expansion had not gone further. 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, who addressed the House 
last night, had made some statement with 


regard to the finances of the Church of 


Ireland which had caused him great sur- 
prise. The hon. and learned Member had 


said that they did not exceed 541,000/, | 


and that when the tax to which benefices 
were not now liable was deducted, they 
would be short of 500,000/. Now, he 
must object to the amount of the deduction 


contracted in some instances, but ex- | 
i forced, 


The | 





which the hon. and learned gentleman had | 


made—it was much exaggerated ; instead 
of amounting to 41,000/., it would not be 
more than 22,0002. or 23,000/. It was 
worth while for the House to consider 
what was the amount of Irish Church pro- 
perty. That amount could be ascertained 
from various Parliamentary papers then on 
the Table. It was not far short of, if it 
did not amount to, 800,000/. He said yes. 
Ministers’ money had never been included 


in the calculation, and that amounted to | 


[An Hon. Member 


12,0007. or 14,0001. [ 
said, 20,000/.] Well, this 12,000/. or 
14,0001, or 20,000/., was to be added to 
the 791,000/. mentioned as the amount of 
Church-property by his noble Friend, and 
thus it came out at last that it exceeded 
800,000/. As any calculation which did 
not include the amount of the Perpetuity 
Fund would be incorrect, the amount of that 
fund, when carried to the general fund, 
would still further increase the sum total. 
For if the House would only examine the 
purposes to which that fund was to be ap- 
plied, it would see that it was an Ecclesias- 
tical fund under the administration of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He asserted 
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His 


and he would soon 


perty exceeded 800,000. hon. and 


gallant Fricnd said no ; 


fAn Tlon. 


de duc tion 


his contradiction were corrrect. 
Member.—* You forget the 
inade by the Tithe Bill.”] He was aware 
that the Tithe Bill would impose a charge 
upon Church-property ; but then it should 
be recollected that the Tithe Bill was not 
yet law, and he was speaking of the Church 
it existed at present. He was aware 
that the Tithe Bill, when passed, would 
make a deduction of 25 per cent. When 
the Tithe Bill of last was before 
the House, he had 
tionably, at that time, it was his opinion— 
that the Appropriation Question ought not 
to be discussed until the law had been en- 
and the property realized. ‘The 
last oceasion on which a ‘lithe Bill had been 
brought forward without a clause of ap- 
propriation was in the last Session of Par- 
liament, and the efforts made by the Mem- 
bers of the present Government to defeat 
that measure had prevented the question 
from being ever brought forward again, 
without settling the Question of Appropria- 
tion. Once more he would repeat that the 
revenues of the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land exceeded 800,000/. The hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin said, that they only amounted to 
541,000/. Now if there were this wide 
difference in the estimated amounts 
them, could there be a stronger case made 
out for inquiry ? and not only for inquiry, 
but for a sweeping and extensive Reform ? 
But was the House so much in the dark 
upon this subject as some hon. Members 
were pleased to represent ? No such thing. 
The revenues of the Archbishoprics and 
Bishoprics were stated in a report pre- 
sented to the House last year—so were the 
rents, profits, and emoluments of all Col- 
legiate Churches, Prebendaries, Canonries, 
and other small sinecures. ‘The amount of 
Tithe Composition was also before Parlia- 
ment, it was not quite accurate, but still, 
with the exception of a small amount, it 
was correct. The amount of glebe was 
also ascertained in several Parliamentary 
documents. These facts were already all 
ascertained. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, in speaking on the Irish Tithe 
Bill the other night, had stated that never 
was there a more fallacious statement than 
that which had gone abroad to the 
amount of revenue the hands of the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners to meet the 
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stated—and unques- 
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somewhere » 0007. 
the 
sy" To x 1 ] 
more. He would 
the 


aecrue 


expenses of ( ommis 


06,0002. now 
proceed to calculate 
saving whi h would from the 
Bishoprics after the lives had fallen in. It 
was stated in the summary of the first re- 
port on Irish Church affairs that the 
amount of Archiepiscopal and 
revenues in Ireland was 151,0002. 


TOSS 


suppressed was 51,000, Cashel and Tuam 
raised it to 59,0002 The excess of the 
revenue of the Sees of Armagh and Derry 
would raise it to 71,400/.; so that the 
whole amount of the Episcopal revenues, 
after the reduction, would be 

This would give to cach right rev. 
of the Irish Church an 
6,0002. or 7,000/. The amount would be 
the latter sum than the former. 
The House would recollect that a Commis- 
sion had been issued for the purpose of in- 
quiring into the state of the English Church 
[istablishment, and the Members of that 
Commission recommended that where the 
income of a Bishop was as much as 4,500/. 
no increase should take and that 
where the income was not more than 
5.5002. no diminution should be 
that sum was thought a sufficient 
income for an English Bishop, who had a 
palace in the country to maintain, who had 
to visit the different parishes in his diocese 
—to keep up an establishment in London 


80,4001, 


ee 
Prelate 


more near 


uld pl: ce 5 


Now, if 


during half the year, for the purpose of 
enabling him to attend to his duties in Par- | 
liament—was it not obvious, that, according | 


avery material dimi- 
in the income of the 
as unwilling to ex. 
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press any opinion as to what might be a 
sufficient income for an Irish Bishop ; | 
it was quite clear that the revenue of 
Prelates in Ireland might be subjex ce to 
cor sider: ible 


» reduction. Then there were 
number of ( 


sinecures, 
Deaneries for 


Adjour ned 


ut 


such a 
which contributed 
the Establish- 
would be no difficulty in 
the slightest injus 
the Jrish branch of the Kneli 
Church, a might be effected und 
0.0001 Yet thi 
amount compared wit! 
cht be saved trom the 
not to say extinet of the nu- 
be ne fices in Ireland, which 
neither Protestant Church nor 
eregation, or in which the Protestant con 
gregation was so small as to impart to th 
benefice very much of the characte 
He that he felt 
rned and surprised when he heard hi 
Friend, the Member = fo: 
all that had passed 
Cabinet of Lord Grey in re 
spect to the preparation of the Irish Church 
Temporalities’ Bill, express the opinion 
which he had done on the abstract proposi- 
tion of the inalienability of Church pro- 
Irom him, of all men, he should 
not have expected to have heard such a 
It was singular to see his right 
hon. Friend, who had stretched his con- 
science toswallow the camel of the abolition 
of ten Irish Bishops, and of the vestry cess, 
regulating the bene- 
fices partaking of the nature of the sinecure. 
Laying aside all question as to the difference 
of reli igion, who would be bold enough to 


hurch 

instance 
nothing to the 
ment. There 
, : 2 ; 
showine that, without 


efficiency of 


saving 1 


a 
but a small 
Suspen 
| 
. 10 7 
mecrous nad 


any cCON-« 


r of 
confessed oreatly 


conce 


£, . 
aiter 


| assert the monstrous principle, that it was 


not possible for the Temporalities of the 
Church to be greater than necessary for 
the wishes of the people, or the safety of 
the Establishment? Who, in reference to 
the Temporalities of the Church of Spain, 
of the Church of Portugal, would maintain 
that they were inalienable? But if they 
were alienable in one country, they must, 
on the same princip le, be equally alienable 
in another. The House would bear in 
mind that he was now arguing the Ques- 
tion apart from all reference to the exist- 
ence of two religions, Who, he repeated, 
would ever be found to maintain that the 
Temporalities of the Churches of Spain and 
Portugal were not greater than necessary ? 
But, compared with the spiritual wants of 
the Members of those Churches, were the 
‘Temporalitics more disproportionate than 
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lienable, on what principle could 
perty of the Crown be meddled with, by 
what principle 
one be considered more disposable for the 
benefit of the } ople tl 


The 
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Church ; but they 
respected i L 
which oe country derived from the Mm. 
must be clear to every one who ha 

the facts of stags case, that the a 
Appropriation was the rea! foundation of all 
those disputes which had obstructed the 
progress of improvement in [reland, 
created continual alarm in this 
For the purpose of showing that the Ques- 


tion of Appropriation was really at the 


i 
and 
rev! 


r onl ly 


bottom of all those disturbances which had | 


so frequently occurred in the other country, 
he begged to call the attention of the 
House to two facts. An act was passed in 
the reign of George 4th, which relieved, 
under certain regulations, the poorer classes 
of Roman Catholics from the 
tithe, yet from that time to the present 
the collection of tithe continued to be re- 
sisted. It might be said, that if a 
pulsory measure of ‘Tithe Composition had 
passed, this resistance would have diminished, 
but the fact was, that the fiercest disputes 
oceurred in those parishes where the com- 
position was effected. The county cess in 
Ireland was far more onerous and unequal, 
and, like the tithe, it was levied from the 
poorer classes of the occupying tenantry : 
but a general resistance 


con= 


to that impost was 
never sanctioned by public opinion among 
the poorer classes of Ir land. The 
tion, then, of Appropriation was at the 
bottom of the opposition which was shown 
to the payment of tithe. Were not fright- 
ful affrays which had occurred at New- 
townbarry, Middleton, and various other 
places, so many evidences of the impracti- 
exbility of the reformation in Treland? 
‘The statements made by the present S« 
tary for the Home Department, when 
Secretary for Ireland, by the noble Lord, 
the Member for Laneashire. by his rieht 
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Any Magistrate in 
a countv had as much right to convene a 
i Sheriff; and if the Sheriff 
of Louth was entitled to convene a meeting 
of Protestants, anny Roman Catholie Magis- 
trate was as fully empowered to convene 


’ 
meeting as the 


Catholics. Some 
hear, hear !” Would, 
Member have had such a 

He could the 
House that the ¢ rovernment had the greatest 
dilliculty in repressing the fury of the Ro- 
man Catholics, which was excited by what 


a2 meeting of Roman 


Crentleman cried out “ 
hon. 


then, tht 


course pursued ? assure 


passed in Treland. ‘This had only been done | 


by the greatest exertions on the part of the 


Crovernment ; but if the Roman Catholic 
Miasistrates had followed the example of 
Priv Shx riff, 


testant and 


to be compos d only of persons 


Vi livtous persuasion, the most | 


frieiithul 
lnevitably 
the 


Se 
which he 


have taken place. 
sentiment expressed at the mectings to 

had \ determination 
to resist the intentions of the Legislature. 
In consequence of this unfortunate state of 
things, the inhabitants of Ireland were con- 
tinually sleeping on 2 voleano. They had 
heen told that there were honest and just 


alluded ? 


modes of discussing the present question ; 
but the best mode, in his opinion, of putting 
its merits to the test, was that suggested 
by the noble Lord, the Member for North- 
umberland. Let Englishmen make the 
Ireland their own. Imagine a 
community ten-elevenths of which were 
English Protestants ; imagine that body of 
Protestants composed principally of small 
farmers and peasantry, zealously devoted to 
the Protestant faith, and, despite of their 
poverty, building by subscription their own 
places of religious worship, and providing 
out of their own means for the maintenance 
of their clergy, to whom they were honour- 
ably attached. Then, imagine a supreme 
Legislature, composed of Roman Catholics, 
sitting in Dublin, combined with Ro- 
man Catholic landed proprietors in Eng- 


case of 


land, maintaining over the people a splen- 
did and expensive Catholic Church Lstab- 
lishment, would they, the English, be 
reasoned into affection for that Establish- 
ment by the arguments that they and 
their ancestors had for a period of 300 
vears lived under it—that it took nothing 
of what belonged to them from them— 
that it accorded toleration to every reli- 
gious sect—and that there was nothing 
in the superior dignity of the established 
hierarchy that oneht to excite envy, or be 
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considered offensive to reason or national 
pride? He knew not how the spirit of 
Englishmen would reply to such an argu- 
ment ; but he asked the House, was not the 
ease which he had pictured similar to th 
actual condition of Ireland? The Refor- 
mation, as he had often said, had never 
taken effect in Ireland. As a Protestant, 
he deeply lamented that such was the case. 
:very year for the last 300 years, had af 
forded practical proofs of the impossibility 
of carrying the Reformation into that 
country ; yet for the last 300 years it had 
been endeavoured to maintain the question- 
able authority of the Protestant Church, 
there by force and every description of 
arbitrary power—by proscription—by the 
confiscations of land—by the disinherit 
ance of Catholics—but all in vain. The 
Roman Catholics had batiled and defeated 
their oppressors. They had succeeded, not 
always without having recourse to arms— 
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and sometimes by public discussions scarcely 
less alarming—in re-conquering by degrees 
all their civil rights—which had been con- 
ceded to fear and necessity, and in no in- 
stance to justice, or to enlarge and sound 
views of policy. And what had been the 
result? The Roman Catholic clergy had 
gone on, always thriving best under perse- 
cution, and increasing their influence 
over the people; while there had been 
implanted in the breasts of the ill-educated 
peasantry of Ireland a hatred to the 
English Government and Legislature much 
more intense than hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were inclined to believe. What other 
country in Europe could be named in 
which the Temporalities of the Church were 
given to a decided minority? In the 
Lutheran countries of Europe, a legal pro- 
vision was made for the Ministers of every 
other religion. Such was the case in Hol- 
land; there the Government tolerated and 
paid the Ministers of all faiths equally. 
In Catholic Belgium a splendid instance of 
liberality had recently been afforded. In 
the Belgic budget for this year, a vote was 
taken for the erection of Synagogues for 
Jews. Moreover, a grant of 10,000 francs 
had been passed, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing Protestant chapels in that country, 
and paying Ministers of the Church of 
England. This had been done on the prin- 
ciple that the Government were bound to 
see that the English who resided in Bel- 
gium and contributed to the benefit of the 
State had the opportunity of enjoying, by 
the aid of the State, the consolations of re- 
ligion In Saxony, there were four 
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religions (the reigning family professing 
the Roman Catholic faith), all of which 
were equally provided for, and care was 
also taken to diffuse a liberal education 
among the people. In Prussia and in the 
Rhenish provinces the same liberality wa 


observable. He begged also to dircet the 


attention of the House to the state of 
Scotland. In that country the dogged 
spirit of Presbyterianism had enabled th 
people to withst: ind all the attempts of the 
mae to establish episcopacy. Since then 

t had been the policy of every Administra- 
tion to conciliate the affections of that 
country, and in the present Session th 
King’s Speech recommended the Parlia- 


ment to consider by what means the bene- | i 


fits of the Scoteh Church might be mor 
extensively diffused among the poorer 
classes of the population. It was in 
consequence of the people of Scotland being 
attached to their Established Church which 
made that country present a spectacle of 
peace and industry, constituting her a gr 

source of moral and physical strength to thi 
Empire, As the present Question had 
now been fully debated in all its points, 
he should consider it unpardonable 
his part to trespass longer on the atten 
of the House ; but he could not, cons 
ently with his sense of duty, or with 





those very strong feelings which had | 
controlled his mind on this subject ever 


since he had had the power of re- 
flection, refrain from stating his opinion 
respecting the present Question ; and hi 
begged leave to remind the House that 1 

contended for nothing more than this 
—that after the most ample provision was 
made for the existing wants of the Prot 

tant population in Ireland after the 
most ample provision was also made for 
extending the Establishment wherever its 
extension would be justified by the ex. 
istence of a congregation, the remaining 
revenues should be “managed in a manner 


not only not offensive to the great ma- 


jority of the people of the country, but 
compatible with the general improvement 
of all classes of the community. 


Sir Henry Hardinge said, that if he had | « 


i] 


felt alarm and apprehension at the Resolu- | 


tion proposed by the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for Devonshire, that alarm and that 
apprehension were much increased, if h« 
was to believe that his right hon. Friend, 
the late Secretary for Ircland, had spoken 
the sentiments of the Gentlemen with 
whom he was connected. He said so, 
because most of the arguments used by his 
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revenues of the 
59,0004 per annum ; the future tax on the 
clergy a reduction of 22,000/. per annum ; 
and the deduction of twenty-five per 
on the Bil before the House, 
of 136,000/. per annum. In these items 
was to be added a sum of 22,000/. by 
reduction of prebendaries, and 
cures of that description, and a loss of ten 
per cent. on re-investment in land, after 
redemption, which, with expenses of collec- 
tion and law charges, would make 54,000/. 
The whole of these reductions, 
were to take place by Act of 
amounted to about 293,000/. 
his right hon. Friend to show 
Was any inaccuracy 
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Parliament, 
He defied 
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in this account, which 
was supplied to him by the Ecclesiastical 
Board in Dublin, and which he should 
assuredly lay before the House. If these 
were deducted from 730,000/., the 
amount of the 
Ireland, four years 
a sum of 
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operation of the different measures 
passed, or to be passed, for the reguiation 
of the Church of Ireland. He wou 

a living of 1,000/. per annum. According 
Bill now in the House, 
would be 
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the clerevman 
moreover, ought to be de- 
expense of the repairs of the 
and various sourees of outlay 
imposed upon a clergyman by his profes- 
sion. When, therefore, the Church Tempo- 
into operation, and the 


leave 


ralities’ Act came 
Tithe Bill before the House was passed, 
there would be a deduction of one — 
from the incomes of the larger living 
not of one-half. With respect to An 
surplus income, of which his right hon 
iriend had spoken this year as well as the 
last, nothing could be more fallacious and 
delusive than the statements he had made 
with respect to it. " His right hon. Friend 
had stated, that there was a 
90,000/., out of which repairs and other 
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but he pledax d 
himself to show, from the Report he had 
received from the Keclesiastical Commis- 
sioners within these forty-eight hours, that 
there was no foundation for any such state- 
ment. According to that document, thi 
present inc which Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, derived from the suppre 
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ome the 


ssed 
was 19,4771, whilst their permanent 
expenditure was 69,4120. per annum, or inl 
round number: be ott This, of course, 
left a deficit of 50,000/., and, to make good 
its payments, the Board had been already 
obliged to borrow 100,000L It was st a 

posed, however, that there would ultimately 
be a further income from suppressed bishop- 
rics of 41,000/. annum, which, with 
22,0001. odd from the tax on the remaining 
bishoprics, and the 19,000/. odd of actual 
income, would give a total future incom 
to the Commissioners of 83,0001. This 
was the fund from which his right hon 
Friend hoped to draw QO 00!. But caleu 

lating the probal 
‘ts, before the expiration of which thic 
Board would not be 


iust by 


sees, 


yp 7° 


le duration of existing 
inte res 
in possession of its full 
that time be 174,0001. 


to the calculation: 


in con 
in debt ; and 
of Mr. Finlayson, actuary, it must b 
51 years from the present time 
Bo: could be out of 
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available income coming into the hi 
the oman aleiebes Did his ri ght 
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sing 
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before th 


rd debt. No one, 
many 
inds of 
hon. 
year spoke 
ioners having 
[ Mr. Little- 
right hon 
made the statement, 
serve, that it was clearly 
that this fund eould b 
's. His right hon. 

r riend grant ver, tainly stated last year, 
rem expected 30,0001. interest from thc 
een ity Purchase Fund; but, in point 
of fact, there was no such fund. t was as 
much a delusion as the other fund. What 
was the state of the facts? Why, that the 
tenants of the Bishops had permission to 
buy up their leases; 50,000/, had been 
received on that account, and, perhaps, 
80,000/, more might be expected ; but no 
more, as the tenants for the most part had 
no pecuniary interest in the transaction. 
There was not, therefore, the smallest like« 
lihood of the sum estimated by his right 
hon. Friend last year, being obtained from 
that source. He would beg to take this 
opportunity of correcting another statement 
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gant. His right hon. Friend had said, that | 14,494/. was all that it amounted to, of 
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Ireland, at the same time alluding to the 
more peaceful dominion that the English 
conquerors held in that country prior to the 
reign of Henry 8th, when the religion of 
the two countries was the same. He (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) denied the fact upon 
which the hon. and learned Doctor founded 
his argument, and was prepared to show 
him from the pages of history, that the 
jealousies, the same animosities, the 
same hatred existed in Ireland before the 
reign of Henry 8th; and when the con- 
querors of the conquered (to adopt the 


same 


learned Doctor’s phraseology) were all of 


the same Roman Catholic religion. Prior 
to the Reformation, and before religious 
differences were known, the same feelings 
of hatred existed in Ireland, and the same 
descriptions of violence were committed by 
the stronger party upon the weaker. The 
hon. Member for St. Alban’s (Mr. Ward) 
had also alluded to the period that clapsed 
between the years 1792 and 1823, and had 
quoted the words not only of Mr. Canning, 
but of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge, and of several other 
hon. Gentlemen upon the other side of the 
House, to show that the disturbances which 
occurred during that period were attri- 
butable to the differences that existed 
amongst the people upon points of religion. 
He would appeal to hon. Gentlemen, who 
were well versed in the history of those 
years, to say whether, within that time, the 
question of tithe or any difference of reli- 
gion was the real cause of the disturbances 
by which the country was afflicted. It 
would be remembered by every one that at 
the commencement of the period to which 
the hon. Member for St. Alban’s referred, 
the French revolution had just broken out ; 
and it would also be remembered that the 
disturbances which then arose in Ireland 
originated not with the Roman Catholics of 
the South, but with the Presbyterians of 
the North. That was a well ascertained 
point of history. Every Gentleman recol- 
lected the very interesting memoirs of 
Wolfe Tone, and of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald: in these memoirs it was distinctly 
shown that the disturbances which broke 
out in Ireland at the period referred to did 
not originate in the collection of tithes, or 
from any religious diflerences, but from the 
attempt that was then made to erect Ireland 
into a republic. From the year 1799 to 
the end of the war, the disturbances in Ire- 
land were few. During that period rents 
were high, the produce of farms sold at a 
high rate, the country was tranquil, and 
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the people comparatively happy ;—vet 
tithes were collected—the same religious 
differences existed. In the years 1823 and 
1824, when his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goulburn) near him was Secretary for Ire- 
land, an insurrection of a very formidable 
character broke out in that country ; and 
the nature of that imsurrection was such, 
that a Committee was appointed by the 
House of Lords to endeavour to ascertain 
the cause of it. ‘The Committee prosecuted 
its inquiries to the furthest extent—it 
probed the matter to the bottom ; and what 
was the result—to what cause did it attri- 
bute the disturbance ? Not to the collec- 
tion of tithe—not to the existence of reli- 
gions difference of opinion ; but almost uni- 
versally to the poverty and distress of the 
people, and particularly to the want of em- 
ployment. He might also refer to the evi- 
dence of General Bourke upon the same 
point. That gallant officer, in alluding to 
the state of Ireland, distinctly stated, that 
so far from religion being any part of the 
cause of disturbance in Ireland, he looked 
upon the distress of the people as the sole 

Mr. Barrington stated the same 
thing ; and indeed he might quote the opin- 
ions of all the gentlemen connected with 
Ireland who were examined before the 
Lords’ Committee—they all declared that 
the disturbances of the country were attri- 
butable not to religious differences, but to 
the great poverty and distress of the people. 
Judge Day was asked: ‘ Have the dis- 
turbances in Ireland arisen from religious 
differences ?” What was the learned 
Judge’s reply? “ The recent disturbances 
in Ireland have not had any thing to do 
with religion.” He was asked again : 
“ In what cause did they originate in your 
opinion?” Let the House mark the reply. 
“In the poverty of the people.” He (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) would not detain the 
House by reading any further extracts from 
the evidence given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee ; but the whole of it went to prove, 
that so far from the disturbances which 
vexed the peace of Ireland in the years 
1823, 1824, and 1825, arising from reli- 
gious discord, they were solcly to be attri- 
buted to the poverty and distress of the 
people ; and above all, to the general want 
of employment. From the year 1825 to 
the present period, with the exception 
perhaps of the last three or four years, com- 
parative tranquillity had prevailed in Ire- 
land. He asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Staffordshire, whether 
during the time that he was in Ireland, and 


cause. 
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had the same opportunity that he (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) had enjoyed, of referring 
to authentic documents, he did not sce 
something very extraordinary in the posi- 
tion in which that country stood. He (Sir 
Henry Hardinge) had called for returns of 
the outrages that had occurred in Ireland 
during the last three years. He had called 
for a return of the number of outrages that 
had occurred within that period in four of 
the northern counties, and in four of the 
southern counties, and he had also desired 
Sir William Gossett to ascertain as far as 
possible, in what the outrages had origi- 
nated, and in what they resulted. ‘The 
return had been made, and he found that, 
whilst in four southern counties, where the 
population amounted to 990,000, the num- 
ber of outrages in the year 1832 was 
1,795 ; the number of outrages in the four 
northern counties, where the population 
was nearly as great—being 896,000—was 
only 184. Again he found that during the 
three years there were, in the four southern 
counties, no less than 219 outrages against 
the person; whilst in the four northern 
counties there were only 30. Not'to weary 
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the House by going through the whole of 


the return, he would shortly state that the 
result of it was to show that, in 1832, the 
number of outrages committed in the four 
southern counties, as compared with the 
four northern counties, was 9 to 1; in 
1833, 7 to 1; and in 1834,3 to 1. He 
asked any hon. Gentleman who attributed 
the disturbances which existed in Ireland, 
not to the poverty of the people which was 
much greater in the south than in the 
north, how he accounted for the compara- 
tive quiet of the north, whilst in the south 
outrages and violence prevailed to so great 
an extent? He (Sir Henry Hardinge) 
contended that the fair inference to 
deduced from the disproportion of outrage 
in one part of the kingdom as compared 
with the other was, that it originated not 
in religious difference, but in the unfortu- 
nate circumstances of great poverty, great 
distress, and great want of employment. 
He made these observations merely to prove, 
according to his views of the case, that 
although the question of tithes for the last 
three years had been a most material ele- 
ment in the disturbances of Ireland, yet 
that it was not the sole cause—that there 
were other elements at work, and that the 
chief evil of the country was the poverty of 
the people and the general want of employ- 
ment. Seeing the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. ©, Hobhouse) the Member for Notting- 


he 
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ham in his place, he begged for a moment 
to refer to an observation that fell from the 
right hon. Baronet in the course of his 
speech last night. The right hon. Baronet 
stated that, in his opinion, the present was 
a most proper question to bring forward, 
that he hoped no factious opposition would 
be extended to it by the Ministerial side of 
the House and, above all, that the ery of 
“ No Popery” might not be raised. Now 
he (Sir Henry Hardinge) begged to remind 
the right hon. Baronet, that he (Sir Henry 
Hardinge) had, on every occasion in which 
the opportunity had been atlorded to him, 
voted in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
and done everything in his power to sup- 
port and maintain the claims of the Catho- 
lics. In the next place the right hon. Ba- 
ronet observed, that if the Government of 
Lord Melbourne had remained in office they 
would have brought forward a measure in 
which, in his opinion, the principle of the 
present motion would have been embodied. 
Now, the right hon. Baronet would of 
course allow Lord Brougham, the Lord 
Chancellor of the late Administration, to be 
an authority upon that pomt. If Lord 
Brougham were a member of the late Ad- 
Baronct 


+ 


ministration, as the right hon. 
would of course admit, where he (Sir H. 
Hardinge) begged to ask, was the har- 
monious Cabinet of which the right hon. 
Barenct spoke in such warm and confident 
terms? If Lord Brougham, who of course 
knew very well what he was stating, made 
the declaration that was attributed to him 
in the month of August, it would certainly 
be difficult to account for the perfect har- 
mony which the right hon. Baronet assured 
the the Cabinet in the 
month On the 11th of 
August last, Lord Brougham, in reply to 
some observations from the Duke of Cum. 
the subject of the Irish 
Church Commission, said, that “the illus- 
trious Duke had correctly noticed the 
servations that had fallen from him on a 
former occasion, with one exception. He 
had stated that he would not expend one 
farthing of surplus, if there were a surplus 
of Church revenue, for any except Eccle« 
siastical and Protestant purposes. Now, 
he had spoken of Protestant purposes, in 
contradistinction to devoting any part of it, 
be it ever so small, to the support of a 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. When he spoke 
of Ecclesiastical and Protestant purposes, it 
was to prevent its being supposed that he 
contemplated giving assistance to a Roman 
Catholic hierarchy at the expense of the 
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Protestant Church. He had stated most 
distinctly, that whether there were any 
surplus ‘to take, or whether, on the other 
hand, the Church might not want some 
additional support, they must wait to ascer- 
tain the fact until the result of the inquiry 
that had been set on foot should be known. 
If it then happened, he had observed, that 
there was a surplus unappropriated, it 
should first and foremost, before any thing 
and every thing else, be applied to Ecclesi- 
astical purposes. The wants of the Church 
must first be supplied.”* The noble and 
learned Lord continued to observe, that 
“he had followed that up by stating that 
those wants being provided for, any residue 
should be appropriated to a purpose which, 
though not strictly Ecclesiastical, was yet 
connected with the welfare of the Esta- 
blished Church, namely, the affording edu- 
cation.” + [ Hear, hear!” from the Oppo- 
sition.] Would hon. Gentlemen curb 
their impatience for a moment, and allow 
him (Sir Henry Hardinge) to complete the 
sentence— namely the affording education 
on the principles of the Established Church. 
Further than that he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had not gone ; and he had stated that every 
controversy of this nature was premature, 
because the question might never arise, and 
there was no wisdom in a practical legis- 
lature discussing hypothetical cases.” {If 
it were necessary, he (Sir Henry Hardinge) 
could quote another statement of the noble 
and learned Lord, expressing the same sen- 
timents in still stronger terms; but having 
shown distinctly what the sentiments of the 
late Lord Chancellor were at no remoter 
period than the month of August last— 
having shown that they were completely 
and diametrically opposite to those enter- 
tained and expressed by the hon. Gentlemen 
who supported the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Devonshire—he 
thought he was justified in stating that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Not- 
tingham was completely in error when he 
declared that the late Cabinet was perfectly 
harmonious in its views upon this as well 
as upon all other subjects. Much as he 
apprehended mischief from the measure 
now brought forward by the noble Lord, 
he must say that, in his opinion, the se- 
verest animadversion that could possibly be 
passed upon it was uttered by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork (Mr. F. O’Con- 
nor), in his speech of last evening. The 
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hon. and learned Gentleman stated that the 
majority of the House, if they passed the 
Resolution at present under their consi- 
deration, would justify not merely the agi- 
tation of the Tithe Question, but the actual 
resistance to tithes that had taken place 
during the last four years. Considering 
that the noble Lord was a member of the 
Government whose measures were applied 
to Ireland during the last four years, he 
(Sir Henry Hardinge) confessed he could 
not conceive a severer animadversion than 
that which had escaped from the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork. Upon all these 
grounds, he (Sir Henry Hardinge) main- 
tained that the measure now before the 
House was one pregnant with mischief to 
the future welfare of Ireland; that it was 
one which never could be carried into effect 
without running the risk of bringing the 
two opposing parties in that country into 
the most serious collision; and if once 
those animosities arose, it was impossible to 
tell how soon they might be plunged into 
all the horrors of civil war. The noble 
Lord was undoubtedly right in the obser- 
vations he had made with respect to the 
disturbed state of Ireland ; but whose fault 
was it that the country was placed in such 
a dilemma? Had not the noble Lord who 
introduced that measure been the first to 
lead the attack upon the Established 
Church? Had he not lighted the first fires 
brand by which the Church was to be 
destroyed? He (Sir H. Hardinge) trusted 
that any forebodings of his might turn out 
to be groundless; that he might be com- 
pletely wrong in the view that he was dis- 
posed to take of the subject; but he 
confessed he had the most serious mis- 
givings, and he hoped that the noble Lord 
himself, in preference to passing a measure 
of this description, which must be fatal to 
the whole establishment, would rather con- 
fine his attention to the real abuses of the 
Church, and limit himself to a measure 
that should provide for their correction. 
If the value of livings was various, uns 
equal, unjust, and in some instances too 
great, let them be equalized ; if non-resi-« 
dence prevailed, let it be corrected; if 
pluralities were discovered, let them be 
abolished. All this the noble Lord might 
do; but let him abstain from making an 
attack upon the Established Church, which, 
if successful, must be fatal and destructive 
tothe whole Establishment. This was the 
position upon which he stood. He consi-~ 
dered this measure one of the most pregnant 
with danger that had yet been brought 
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forward ; he opposed it because he thought 
it must lead to tumult and bloodshed, and 
he opposed it because he considered it de- 
structive to the best interests of the Church 
Mr. Littleton rose to explain. The ri 
hon. Baronet had noticed an observation 
which he described as having fallen from 


him (Mr. Littleton), to the effect that if 


the Tithe Bill proposed by the Government 
last year had passed, the 1,000,000/. granted 
to supply the immediate wants of the Pro- 
testant clergy in Ireland would have been 
repaid. If he (Mr. Littleton) made that 
statenient, he tainly in be- 
cause he was aware that no clause was 
introduced into the ‘Tithe Bill of last year 
to delay the repayment of the 1,000,000. 
for a year. 
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Church of Ireland- 


The right hon. Ba- 


Spring Rice : 
stated the collection 


admits that he 


of tithes in Ireland cannot go on without | 


the employment of foree ; and, with the 
good sense for which he is distinguished, 
he further admits, that he is opposed to the 
application of force. Then, unless the 
House are prepared to differ with him, and 


to say that the collection of tithes shall for | 
/were Republicans—violators of our own 


the future go on by force, I am justified by 
the right hon. Baronet’s own admission, in 
saying, that the collection of tithes in Ire- 
land is at an end. That is a dilemma, 
the horns of which the right hon. Baronet 
has fixed himself, and from which he cannot 
escape. ‘Then what becomes of the Church 
of Ireland? Are the Clergy to live with- 
out tithes? ‘To collect tithes is impossible, 
except upon an impracticable condition. 
Then what remains to be done? I again 
tell the right hon. Gentleman, that he can- 
not expect his Tithe Bull to pass into a 
law, whilst this Question of 
remains unsettled. The gallant Officer, in 
alluding to the observations which had 
fallen from my right hon. Friend (the 
Member for Staffordshire), 
my right hon. Friend two opinions, which 
are the last to which I think he would 
have given utterance. The gallant Officer 
stated first, 


upon 


ment ; and, secondly, 
of the voluntary principle-—Nothing could 
be more contrary to the fact. And what 
does the right hon. Baronet allude 
an illustration of what he most singularly 
termed the voluntary gos od Why, the 
budget of the King of Belgium, by which 
Protestants, Catholics, and even 
instructed in religion—at the 
State. The 
land threw 
principle of the measure 
by the noble Lord, the Member for Devon- 
shire. The noble Lord, and the supporters 
of his measure, are charged with a dispo- 
sition to attack the Church, 
wish to cast fire brands, and to disturb the 
whole Church Establishment. 
request hon. Gentlemen, before they take 
for granted, before they believe all that is 
asserted with so much hardihood, to take 
the trouble of referring to the debates that 
took place upon a Bill which is now the 
law of the land—the Church Temporalities’ 
Act,—-when they will find that there was 
no reproach, now brought forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, which was 


cost of t 


right hon, Ire- 


out 


Seeretary for 


insinuations against the 


not urged by them with equal violence on | 
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| hon. 
; measure of English 
| represent 
Appropriation | 


| with ruin both to the Church and State.” 


attributed to | 
| will follow upon the 


| doubted that the 


that the right hon. Gentleman | 
had declared against a Church Establish | 
that he was in favour | 


| certainly doomed, 
to, as | 


Jews, are | 


brought forward 


and with a! 


I will only | 
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that occasion. We are 
were then told—that the Bill we seek to 
bring in is contrary to the Articles of th 
Union, contrary to the Coronation Oath, 


DOU 


now told—as wy 


| contrary to the oath that we ourselves hay. 


taken at the Table of this House, and con- 
trary, also, to the principle upon which th: 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was framed 
Then, as at present, we were told that wi 


oaths, and guilty of calling on our King to 
violate his. We were told, with thi 
same confidence us at present, that we wer 
deserters from the Church, and that w 
destruction. But we are not 
persons so charged. Has the right 
very lately 


also, 


the o nly 
coca read a charge 
against himself, and against his 
Church reform? Is 
he aware that persons who are supposed to 
the opinions of a great portion of 
the Church of England, have declared that 
his measure of Church Reform is “ fraught 


made 


The writer proceeds,— 

‘We say ruin, for we no more doubt that th 
complete overthrow of the Established Church 
execution of the plan now 
than we eve 
passing of the Reform Bill 
the monarchy. <A few yea 
of uneasy existence the Church and the mo- 
narchy may drag on; possibly, probably, the 
latter may endure through the present genera- 
tion: but both the one and the other are now as 
as if a hand had written then 
downfall on the wall of our excellent monarch’s 
banqueting-room.” 


suggested for its reformation, 


sealed the fate of 


It appears, then, that the 
Treasury, as well as my 
msidered a firebrand! § 

. OF wha [ 
t; it is the opinion of The 
ak of that paper with reverence, 
know it is the organ of thi 
opinions of a great number of grave and 
venerable gentlemen, who are its chief sup- 
porters. I have quoted the passage for the 
sake of stating the expressed opinions of 
others,—opinions, however, to which I, for 
one, certainly cannot subscribe. I do not 
wish or intend, by alluding to the para- 
graph, to give the slightest countenance to 
so very absurd and exaggerated a states 
ment ; but I wish to prove that exactly the 
same charge that is now brought against 


First Lord of “ 


noble Friend, 

ich is the opinion 
with 
John 


speak 
great respec 
Bull, L spe 
because | 


| us, is also brought, and with equal justice, 


against the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
when he attempts in any way to interfere 
with the Church, and when he comes fors 
ward to perform his new functions as a 
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Reformer. 
presentation. There are but two 
to be taken ; the one is, to hold to things 
as they are,—the other, to pursue, honestly 


Church of Treland—— 


courses 


and unflinchingly, the course of improve. 
ment. From those who adopt the first 
principle, as the writers to whom I 
have referred have done, the right hon. 
Baronet, in the measure that he has pro- 
posed, with respect to the English Church, 
must be exposed to all the low and vulgar 
fallacies with which we have so frequently 
been assailed. For this I may that 
there is no one argument that has ever been 
used against us, that may not, with equal 


Say, 


propricty, be used against the right hon. | 


Baronet. The right hon. Baronet may 
told —“ Beware of 
mistrust you because you are 
the Whigs ; we respect you, but we dread 
your new friends.” A more vulgar fallacy 
than this cannot be employed ; but is there 
any fallacy that has been more frequently 
employed against us? How often have we, 
on this side of the House, been taunted b « 
cause we derived support from Gentlemen 
who went beyond us in their opinions ? 
that argument be good for anything when 
used against the Whigs, it is equally good 
when turned by Tories against the right 
hon. Baronet ; but, in fact, it is good for 
nothing, either party. To 
pursue this comparison one step further. 
The right hon. Baronet may be told, 

we have often been told, “ Your measure 
may be good as far as it goes, but we do 
not know to what it may lead; when you 
venture to parcel out the kingdom into 
new Ecclesiastical departmental di 


your associates: 


as against 


as 


ivisions, 
it is impossible to foretel to what ulterior 
measures you may be led, or what princi- 
ples you may be foreed to adopt. However 
right, therefore, you may be in your first 
step, we will not accompany you in it, for 
fear of your second.” That is, again, an 
absurd and stupid fallacy, by which, I am 
convinced, the right hon. Baronet will not 
be daunted in the course he feels it his 
duty to pursue ; it is, likewise, an absurd 
and stupid fallacy, by which we shall not 
be deterred from what we conceived to be 
best for the welfare of the empire. The 
right hon. Gentleman has compared the 
state of the Church now, as aflected by the 
lately passed Act of Parliament, with the 
state of the Church it formerly ex- 
isted ; and he has said, that the Church 
is in a safer state now, by reason of our 
late measures, than it had ever previously 
been. He also added, that he was an ad- 


as 


If 


fArrit |} 


We are all exposed to misre- | vocate of Church 


supported by | 


; cure, 
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Re form. 
in both countries land— 
is admitted to 


The evil com 


me Fy ] i! 2 
revision. 
not merely that 
of non-residence or pluralities—is there not 

} I pt receive 


cha word 
it the right hon. Gentleman acquiesces ; 


love } 
pt lunes 


su as simecures, aisos 


\ 
h 
1e, therefore, is friendly to the abolition of 
Let us, then, inquire how far, 
in certain parts of the Church of Ireland, 
such things as sI 


sinecures. 


sinecures contrive to exist ? 
Upon the showing of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, if they exist, I claim his 
vote for th [Sir Henry 
Hardinge.—Hear, hear!] What! do we 
Does 
mean any thing but 
are attached ? 


wr extinction. 


meaning of words? 

Sinecure, 
4 5 1 ° 
tO Which no duties 


Br cleslaStical sinecure, More a sinec- 


because it is a stall of a cathedral, or 
a deanery, than if it be a parochial prefer- 
ment, where there are no members to form 
a congregation? Is it not exactly the same 
thing ? If a dienitary of Christ Church 
in Dublin receive 1,500/. a-year for doing 
nothing, and if a clergyman in the county 
of Cork receive 1,500/. for doing nothing 
also, is not the one a sinecure as well as 
the other? I feel it to be a great disad- 
vantage to discuss this question in the 
the Report of the Commissioners 
to inquire into the state of the 
ind of the population of Lreland ; 
but [ hold in my hand a Return with res 
fourteen or fifteen parishes 
in the diocese of Limerick, some of which 
are in my own immediate neighbourhood. 
Chis Return shews the proportion of the 
Catholic and Protestant population of those 
parishes. I will trouble the House 
with an enumeration of Irish names, which 
are not to be repeated either in verse or in 
prose ; but I will state the particulars of 
the Return without mentioning the names 
of the parishes. In the first parish there 
are 625 Catholics, and not a single Pro- 
testant; in the second there are 545 Catho- 
lies, and not a single Protestant; in the 
£05 Catholics, and not a single Pro- 
testant ; in the next 1,515 Catholics, and 
stl not a single Protestant ; in the next 
the Catholics are 756, but there is no Pro. 
testant; in the next there are 531 Catho. 
lics, and not a single Protestant ; m_ the 
next 863 Catholies, still not a single Pro. 
testant. Now I come to parishes where 
there are a few Protestants. In the first 
of these there are 1,371 Catholies, and 11 
Protestants: in the second 1,444 Catholies, 
Ij protestants ; next J,449 


absence ol 
) 
l 


appoiter 


Church, 


+ 


spect to about 
i 


not 


next 


and in the 
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Catholics, and 21 Protestants; in the next 
3,450 Catholics, and 15 Protestants; in 
the next 1,707 Catholics, and 15 Protest- 
ants; the next parish contains 1,842 Catho- 
lics, and 27 Protestants; the next 4,393 
Catholics, and 27 Protestants: in the next 
there are 5,635 Catholies, and 12 Protest- 
ants. Now, some parishes in these Returns 
are in districts in my own neighbourhood, 
and, as far as | am able to collect informa- 
tion on the subject, [ believe the account 
to be strictly correct. Thus, it will be 
seen, that in several of these parishes there 
are no Protestant inhabitants at all, while, 
in the others, the disproportion between 
the Catholics and Protestants is so great, 
as to be quite overwhelming. This Return 
relates to the diocese of Limerick. In that 
of Ossory there are 17 parishes where there 
are no Protestants; 9 having only two 
Protestants each, and 2 in which there are 
but 3 Protestants. I ask is the maintenance 
of a great Church Establishment in those 
parishes in which there are no Protestants, 
a matter either advantageous or creditable 
to religion, or consistent with the peace 
and interest of the country? At the same 
time, I am not prepared to abandon the 
small minority ; nor do those who advocate 
the most extreme opinions say, that because 
there are but a few Protestants in districts 
in Ireland, they are therefore to be deserted, 
and left without religious instruction. But, 
as a matter of principle, I cannot be guilty 
of maintaining that most manifest absurdity, 
that where, as in the parish of Killeedy, 
there are but twelve Protestants, the Protes- 
tant religion shall be supported on a scale 
as if it were the religion of all, in prefer- 
ence to the religion of a population of 1,500. 
I beg again to repeat, that the plan pro- 
posed by my noble I’riend, does not by any 
means go, as it has been injuriously stated, 
to the abolition of the Protestant Establish- 
ment in Ireland, it aims solely at propor- 
tioning the wealth in that Establishment, 
to the duties it is called on to perform. 
The language which I used on a former 
occasion, has been quoted by the Member 
for Yarmouth in the course of this night’s 
debate ; I do not complain of it. 1 still 
adhere to every word, and every tittle 
of those opinions, which have been thus 
justly imputed to me. From no main 
point of those opinions do I depart. I 
ever will maintain that it is the duty 
of the House of Commons to support 
the Protestant Establishment in Ire. 
land; but the House is equally bound not 
to allow that Establishment to be dispro« 
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portionate to the duty it is called upon to 
perform. I would wish to maintain that 
Establishment in its fulness, and integrity, 
as far as can be required in reference to 
the dutics which are to be discharged. [t 
is for the House to inquire whether the 
proportion which now exists, is or is not 
consistent with the principle [ have laid 
down. It is admitted on all hands, that 
Church-property is trust property, and 
that it is the duty of Parliament to ascert 
whether those trusts have been faithfu 
discharged. Such was, and such is my 
principle. But it must also be conceded a: 
a necessary consequence of this proposition, 
that if it be the duty of the House to in 

quire whether a trust is performed, it is 
equally its duty to enforce the discharge 
of such trust. This inquiry goes so imme- 
diately to the root of the Question befor 
the House, that I entreat the attention of 
hon. Members, whilst I take upon myself 
the proof of the proposition—that the 
Church of Ireland is subject to the trust 
of educating the people,—that this trust 
has been on various occasions recognized 
by the highest authorities —and that, 
therefore, we are not now advocating any 
measure of spoliation or of robbery—but 
one of strict justice, when we require that 
& proportion of the revenue of the Church 
shall be applied to the civil education of the 
people. 1 hope to prove not only that the 
property of the Irish Church is subject, by 
the peculiar law of Ireland, to the trust of 
educating the people, but that such educa- 
tion comprehends, not an exclusively Pro- 
testant education, but the education of all 
classes of the King’s subjects. If I fail in 
sustaining the latter, as well as the former 
part of my proposition, I give up the 
whole argument. I support my noble 
Friend's proposition, not upon mere general 
grounds, but upon peculiar grounds, 
arising out of Irish Ecclesiastical law. And 
here, before I go into the case, I beg to 
say one word. !f there be any Member of 
this House, who is afraid of this question 
as leading to a bad precedent in England, 
let him but follow me, I humbly entreat 
him, in the argument I am_ now about to 
advance. It is an argument founded upon 
Irish law, Irish usage, and a state of 
things existing in Ireland only ; and it is 
perfectly competent for the hon. Member, 
or for the House, to adopt it, and yet to 
resist a similar proposition if made in re- 
ference to England. Those who have 
attended to this subject are aware, that in 
the 28th of Henry 8that a period 
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when, in point of faith, Ireland was still a 
Roman Catholic country—an 
passed by which every incumbent was 
bound by oath at his ordination, to keep, or 
cause to be kept, in his parish, a school for 
the instruct 
for the same the accustomed stipend. 
does not rest upon a naked enactment, 
progressive penalties were imposed, 


Act was 


This 
but 


und the 


ion of the parishioners, taking | 


APRI 


object of the Statute is set forth to be for | 


the purpose of making the manners o 
what were then ‘the 

savage folk of Ireland,” more conformabl 
with those of civil folk. I will not 
to inquire whether that Act was very faith- 
fully adhered to. ‘There are authorities to 
shew that to a certain extent it was prac- 
tically enforced ; and in late times, these 


} 


I 
termed, wild and 


ston 
i 


parochial schools were considerably extend 
If there be one individual to whom, mor 
than another, the public are indebted for 
the enforcement of the Act, it is to the late 
Lord Primate (Stuart), who applied him- 
self most earnestly to the subject. I shall 
be able to shew that upon the authority of 
this Statute, at various times, both in Ire- 
Jand and England, the property of the Irish 
Church has been held to be a trust capable 
of enforcement and of extension at the will 
of the Legislature; and this, not for the 
education of any exclusive class, but for 
the general education of all classes of the 
people. If this be shewn, and if such be 
the case, as I contend it is, what becomes 
of the cry of spoliation—what of the insane 
denouncement of what is atfectedly called 
the secularization of Church-property? I 
can prove, if necessary, that the Gallant 
Officer’s Bill would do more to secularize 
Church property, than can possibly be 
effected by the proposition now before the 
House. The first evidence I shall adduce 
is a proceeding taken in the Jrish Parlia- 
ment on the 6th of April 1786. In con- 
sequence of the Lord-Lieutenant’s speech 
at the opening of the Session, recommend. 
ing the subject of education to the attention 
of Parliament, Mr. Secretary Ord moved 
certain Resolutions, stating at the same 
time, “ That his object was to extend the 
means of education at a cheap rate, so that 
few persons should be excluded from its 
advantages.” Connecting the general 
argument with the obligations cast upon 
the Church, he also moved for an account 
of the number of diocesan and_ parochial 
schools, and the number of scholars educated 
in each. In the following year the subject 
was again brought under the considera- 
tion of the House, and the Lord-lieutenant 
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down by no less an authority than the 


Irish Church- 


1¢ purpe ses of 


House of ( that 
property may be taxed for tl 
education. It is true that, in the many 
rapid changes of Irish Administration— 
there being ‘a Secretary with every sum- 
mer, and a system with every Secretary”’— 
this plan of Mr. Secretary Ord was not 
carried 1 f But the principle 
not oned ; on the contrary, the 
principle has been again ass« rted ; and by 
whom do hon. Members think this prin- 
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into effect. 
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was aband 


been sanctioned in later times ? I 
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Member for Cumberland, when I enume- 
rate the names of my authorities; the late 
Primate of Ireland, Archbishop Stuart, the 
Bishop of Killala, Virschoyle, the Provost 
of Trinity College, Dr. Elrington, now 
Bishop of Ferns, the late Mr. Disney, and 
last, though not least in orthodox princi- 
ples, Mr. Leslie Foster, now Baron of the 
Exchequer. These Prelates and Gentlemen 
state, in the Eleventh Report on Eduction 
in Ireland, that :— 

The object of the Statute of 1537 (28th 

Henry 8th,) was the extension of the English 
tongue, language, order, and habit, with a 
view that every person should, to the uttermost 
of his power, use and speak the English 
tongue and language ; and every such person 
having children shall procure them to use and 
speak the English tongue and language. And 
with a view to the general introduction of the 
English language, it enacts that no spiritual 
promotion should be given to any clerk, who 
did not speak English; unless, after a pro- 
clamation in the four adjacent market-towns, 
qualified persons could not be heard of. The 
statute contained the further enactment of the 
oath by which each incumbent is bound to 
keep, or cause to be kept, a school to learn 
English, taking for the same an accustomed 
salary or stipend. 
The Commissioners add, that the mea- 
sure was opposed by the heads of the 
Church, but that, in spite of such opposi- 
tion, it became the law of the land. ‘They 
further inform us :— 

We now find a custom which has univer- 

sally prevailed, to allow the schoolmaster 40s. 
as his salary, a stipend utterly inadequate at 
present. The present course of instruction 
in these schools comprises spelling and read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. The schools are 
open to all persons of all religious denomi- 
nations. 
They further state, that originally the 
object of the institution was the diffusion 
of the English language; but, that the 
parish schools were no longer necessary for 
that purpose ; and they recommended fur- 
ther—what will the House think? We 
are called spoliators and robbers of the 
Church, because we presume to think 
that it is right to apply any surplus 
that there may be of the Church-property, 
to the civil instruction of the people ; and 
yet this very Report, adopted too by Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, concludes by recome 
mending that :— 

It is highly expedient that the contribu- 
tions of the clergy should be paid with more 
regularity, and to a greater extent, than here- 
tofore usual. It might not, it is submitted, 
be deemed unreasonable that they should be 
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rated at a sum not exceeding 10} per cent, 
of their respective incomes, to be ascertained 
by the Bishops. 

In these words are involved the very prin- 
ciple for which we contend. If hon. 
Members are resolved to be more orthodox 
than the dignitaries of their own Church, 
they may object to them and to us. But 
in so doing, they are exposing them- 
selves to the reproach addressed by 
some foreign writer to my countrymen— 
“ Les Irlandais sont plus Catholiques que 
le Pape.” But if these Ecclesiastical au- 
thorities are rejected, I rest still upon the 
Resolution of the House of Commons, in 
1786, which concluded by recommending 
a pecuniary contribution from the clergy, 
being the graduated Property-tax, accord- 
ing to the very words of Mr. Secretary 
Ord. I have not yet done, for tedious as 
this detail may be, I would rather weary 
the House, than by omitting any branch 
of the subject, leave myself and my friends 
exposed to the unjust imputation of being 
spoliators ; and that—only because we are 
not afraid to discharge our duty, and be- 
cause we would free this unfortunate 
question from delusions which violence 
and agitation have cast around it ;—and 
would rescue the Church from the difficul- 
ties with which it is beset. I most sin- 
cercly wish that it was possible to come to 
an amicable agreement on the question, 
with the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel.) I have often and often urged this 
view of the subject upon the attention of 
my friends in private, and I shall still urge 
it, and shall continue to do so whilst | 
have a hope of convincing a doubtful mind, 
or of rescuing one Friend from the un- 
merited and unjust accusation which has 
been made against us. I now proceed to 
further and more recent authorities. It 
has been said, that during Lord Grey’s Go- 
vernment, England was over-run_ with 
Commissions, and that it was the favourite 
course resorted to by the late Administra- 
tion ; but I must take the liberty of saying 
that the Gentlemen at present in office, 
young as they are in their vocation, have 
been in this as, in other respects, fond 
of imitating their predecessors. Considering 
their skort tenure of oflice—considering 
them as young beginners—they have done 
as much business in the Commission line as 
we who preceded them, or as any other 
Administration. But among the Commis- 
sions issued by Lord Liverpool, was one, 
at the head of which were placed Mr. 
Frankland Lewis, and Mr, Leslie Foster ; 
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the subject of parochial schools came before 
that Commission. The observations made 
by them in. their Report to which [ shall 
advert, applies especially to the argument, 
which asserts that the parochial schools were 
to be exclusively Protestant schools, and 
not schools for general imstruction. The 
latter is our proposition 
that the new schools shall be governed in 
accordance with the system introduced by 
wy noble Friend, the Member for South 


for it is our desire 


Lancashire, who has not, I am sure, aban- | 


doned his system, thouch the friends of the 
Government have abandoned their opposi. 
tion. I trust they will be 


cates on the one side as on the other. Neve 


as sincere advo- 


was there so signal a conversion. I ean 
assure the Hlouse, in all solemnity, that 
great as was my satisfaction at sceing the 
plan of education of the late Administra 
tion adopted by the present, my satisfac- 
tion was not greater than my surprise. 
Never was triumph so unexampled or so 
complete, as when I found that the first 
school, according to our principle, had 
been established in England, in Downing- 


street itself, and that our first scholars, and | 


most promising scholars, were the Mem- 
bers of the present Government. But to 
return to my argument. In the Report of 
the Royal Commission of 1825, it is stated 
that, as 28th Henry Sth, provided, by sec- 
tion 9, chap. 15, “that the priest should 
bid the beads in English,” we may conclude 
that no alteration had been made in the 
established form of the Roman Catholic 
worship, and that the schools which this 
Act contemplated, could not have been in- 
tended to induce any change in religious 
opinions. This I cite as an additional au- 
thority, to prove that the object of these 
schools was wholly unconnected with 
proselytism, or exclusive faith—the sole 
object of the statute being the diffusion 
of the English tongue. But I have one 
still more recent authority—that of the 
late Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Magee). 
I had the honour of examining that 
most reverend Prelate, in the Committee 
appointed to consider the state of Ireland 
in 1824 and 1825. ‘The question put to 
that most reverend Prelate was as follows: 
—In the fourteenth Report of the Com- 
missioners on Education, it is recommended 
by the late Primate, the Bishop of Killala, 
the Bishop of Cashel, and Bishop Elrington, 
that the contributions of the clergy should 


be rated at a sum not exceeding 24 per 


cent, on their respective incomes—does your 
Grace concur in that recommendation ?” 
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besieg § 
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His Grace answered, that he did; and y t 


for acting on this principle, so assented to 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, my noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell), and those 
who support him, are stigmatized as 
spoliators and as enemies of the Church ! 
Indeed, unless all that I have stated be 


delusive, we have all these lay and cleri- 


} cal authorities with us on the question of 


principle. Then our Resolution is no 
| f Church property ; for the 
f taxing the Trish Chureh for 


WiVasion § ¢ 


principle « 
i { 
=, E . : ; 
the civil education of the people has 
been over and over agam a Imitted,—1in the 


reign of Henry Sth; by the Irish House 
il 178 Pe and by 
and Committees since that time. If it 
| were not spoliation, on the part of those 
whose authority I have quoted thus to re- 


of Common: Commissions 


commend the imposition of a tax upon the 
clergy for the purpose of educating the 
people of Ireland, then I contend that it 
cannot be considered spoliation to support 
the proposition of my noble Friend. ‘The 
House may rejoice to hear that I have but 
one authority more to quote. This last is 
the authority of a living statesman—a 
Member of the former, thought not of the 
present Cabinet. In the year 1813, the then 
Secretary for Ireland, speaking on the 
subject of education, made use of these 
most impressive words :— 


rm } 


Phe parish schools were established in the 
reign of Llei ry Sth, for the purpose of te ch- 
ing the inhabitants of Ireland the English 
language ; and the law directs that they should 
be kept by, or at the expense of, the clergy- 
man of the parish. From that circumstance, 
it appears at one period to have be en nie red, 
that the children brought up in the parish 
schools were to be educated exclusively in the 
Protestant religion. But that opinion is ex- 
ploded, and in point of fact, children of every 
religious persuasion were eligible to be edu- 
cated in these parish schools. Every clergy- 
man took an oath to cause to be kept, or to 
keep such a school. 


Then follows a caustic observation—non 
meus hic sermo. 

He was sorry to say that this law was very 
imperfectly complied with.* He had declared 
in 1811, that the clergy should furnish a part 
of the funds that would be necessary. Le 
was glad to find that the principle on which 
he was prepared to act, was, in some degree, 
recognized by the Board of Education. 

In this speech the House will observe the 
principle laid down. Here I am distinctly 
told, that one of the purposes for which 
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property of the Church was granted 
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cording to ancient usage and undeniable 
law. I now ask the House and ask the 
country, to whom it has been endeavoured, 
h the medium of this debate, to 








appeal, on the ground that the | 
Church is in d er vhat here is 
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Will. 
place 


that preamble that | 


18,—for the enactment tool 


Is to 


am most desirous of 


Ath, ¢. 
so late as the year 1832,— it 


ae ] en " ‘ r . 
calling the attention of the House. at 2 

aah 
as follows :— 

Whereas. the Dean and Cl nter of T) 
ham desirous of iblishing, in connexio 

: 1 

with t Cathedral an University for the 
vance t of learnu mid vherea | 
\ 1) nd ¢ pt e desirous tha 

fic | u he property of the 
( theadr 1 ( ure | Id 1) P| op ited 

j i 

c ' 

Villi Word! 
——approp ited and s apart for the pu 

' ~ ] 

poses of such versity And, whereas, t 
( ct cannot eflected without the authori 
CY) ) ¢ 
OL sa dAbPilamMent 
ae oe 41 

i the statute icn procceds to enact 


That the | rty shall be vested in 
1} : and ©! pter, in t t, for establisl 
tnivel i idva ement of learn 
| still powel to sell, free from a 
trust, ul fi from any f aeeu claim on 
the part of the said Dean and Chapt 
md th ir Suceessors for evcr. Well, but 


perhaps it may be said—indeed I am quit 
sure it will be said—that this Act is sanc- 
tioned by some ancient trust erected under 
the original grant or Charter. True, and 
in order to avoid all misrepresentation, I 
proceed to read to the House the Bishop 
of Durham’s own explanation on this sub- 


i10n oO 


The proposed applic f the Chapter 

z 2 i t ri i 
funds to the University of Durham, 1s strictly 
1 1 Pe | ‘ ‘ , 2 
i CO ince DOH Wilh the spirit and thie 


yress| 


nter Statutes, which ex] 

i aK 1 

yoint out the advancement of learning 
. ' 1 

ject of their endowment 

+ a 

* and nh 


y 
as one 


} } 
ul ot as a col 


id either the Chapter o1 


ined that the present measure was 





misconception, nothing would have 
hy in to have uard¢ d ag inst it, by 
a simple recital in the pre amble of the Bill, of 


the very words of the original endowment as 


set forth. 
In 
ranted 


charter 


een € 


what? let me pause to ask. In a 
by Henry 8th, the very 
monarch who gave his assent to the 
Statute which imposed upon the clergy of 
Ireland the which I have so 
frequently referred to. The obligation then 
is analogous in both ca But it may b 

| Is “connected with t) 


said, that the words 
| { 


Cathedral,” to the inference that the 


same 
obligation 


iS SCS. 
\ 


lead 


University of Durham was intended to b 
confine dl ext lusively to Prot stant instruc 
(ion. Perhaps my hon. Friend who cheered 


that quotation thinks that it was for the 


TS Pie tion ol thy minor canon in singing, 
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or for disciplining a verger or two for then 
important duties, or for some other purposes 


strictly connected with the cathedral, and 











with our Establishment. No such tl 
x . “11 — er 
Betore the Bull passea te Elouse ¢ Lu 
al noble Lord, who had r } 
A verv de p imtet Il | ( H 
of Durham, « xpressly ask ithe bi 
Durham what was the real object 
| of the intended University ? and wl 
the svstem of eduesation, and t] 
study, was to be con{med to tl} Listabh 
Church? Now, if the doctri 
1 . 4 +] } } 1 { T 
Dy somec, as tO The parocni i - 
land, be correct, and if these schools mu 


be necessarily exclusive, beeause suyy 
from Church funds, it must be adn 
that the ishop of ld 


1 
; 

a | 7 i a 1 7 
by 





equally felt himself bound to 0 

this University exclusive and secta 
1 ] ] 1° 3 

But the learned Pre late did not 
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clared— 





y might avail themselves of 


, regulation, in) 
very considerable ‘ ady antag 


Pah Tt 


ne 


tion as to their religious persuasions. 
espect, also, to those students who were to by 
actually members of the 
tended to adopt the regulations of the Univer- 
] 
I 


sity of Cambridge, wh 


University, it was in- 


’ 


nor until they take degrees or oth icademic 
|. 


The Bish 


= had ee sure in ben le to con- 
i 


yp of 5 
firm what had b , 
(farl Grey), that arrangements had been mad 
to enable pe rsons of all denominations to be 


by the instruction that would be a led at 
the University. No religious tests would | 


of admission.4 


imposed at the tims 


So little did the Bishop 






the doctrines I have debate 
that, whilst he relicd on r, he al 
boasted that the usefulness of Univer 
sity should be unconfined. di ‘od 
that the aid of Parliament was reaui- 


enable the Chapter to endow the 

University, and he | 

tion should take place on such ter of 
: 


site to 


liberality as might ac 


brace and scope of its in titution, peor ns 





of all religious denominatio 
if |} and my noble Vriend are violath 


” Hansard, (third er vol i 
Ibid, p. 1218 








or peepee at the admission OF members, 


The right reverend Pr lat xpressly des | 


Persons might be admitted to P bhi lecs 
tures, in science or titerature, wiiat r de= |} 
scription, without being subject, as students 
to the discipline of the | niversity. by tl 


; from the institu- 


tion, subject to no previous inquiry, or restric- | 
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1 
i 
’ 
{ 
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Church of [reland— 


overpaid at pre- 
Dow n 


>not, in all probability, 


Hh the county of acl reyvman 


nportamt duties and receiving 
ia@ht not be OVE rpaid, while 
f Ireland, receiving 200/ 
0 duty at ull, would bi 
Well then, Sir, I say, 
C‘hureh itself, “us 
iwious instruction 
romination of 
not reduc 
» who is not over- 
perform 3 


ind t 


come 
lection of 


hat ti 79) 


it the bottom of most of th 


i have taken place in Ire- 


ach 
nees WH 

oa 
Lil, 


think he « 
XP rience upon this 
He mn find, 
that the the 
fruitful source of foe wail eiaianaes 
as is suggested by others, the Catholic 
sany disposition to overthrow our Church, 
we give him the power so to do, by con- 
tinuing the Protestants in so false a po- 
sition, that they must blush to contend for 
they have not truth or justice 

on their side. He confounds together two 
things, essentially distinct and separate, 
when he asserts that it is expedient to pre- 
serve a sinccure Church, where there is no 
congregation, because it is expedient to 
muintain in another country, where 
there is a congregation, and where there is 
a working clergy, zealous, anxious, and 
unremitting in their exertions to discharge 
their duties. I cannot conclude, Sir, with- 
out expressing my hope that not one word 


I by ay > akeat 
lf know not: but | 
j } 


Ih it more 


alter his ios inion. 


subject, 


tithes in 


it, because 


one 


may have escaped from me in the course of 


this debate, 
degree, 


which may, in the slightest 
vive rise to a supposition that I am 
indiffirent to the paramount duty of pro- 
viding religious instruction, or that I am 
indifferent to the true interests of the 
Established Church. I am aware, that 
this is not the place for religious conten. 
tions, nor for professions of religious faith. 
Let the principles of religion, which have 
been eloquently expressed ‘by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (the Member for Cumber- 
land)——let those sentiments, I say, Sir, 


dwell in our hearts, and influence us in our 


private judgments; but depend upon it, that 
it is neither for the interest of religion, nor 
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Church, that we 
those principles the subject, 
either of profession or of discussion, in the 
House of Commons. Before I sit down, 
Sir, | wish to take the liberty of removing 
two misapprehensions which appear to have 
mind of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Solicitor-General, whos« 
speech we all heard last night with so 
much interest and satisfaction. Sir, that 
Gentleman not only misapprehended my 
noble Friend’s statement in a most essential 
point, but he attributed to him the very 

‘ } ry") 


' 
uttered. ie 
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for the interest of the 
should make 


° 1: .] 
existed in the 


reverse of 
5 ee op 
learned Gentleman said, “the 


? 1 
Hon. ana 
Lord 


force ; he employs the 


what he 

eR 
hnopie 
threatens us with 
culls on us to 
sir 


and 


, ° * : 
lation. Now, 


language of menace, 


vield to mtimi ,my nobk 
Friend, in his argument, 


xperlt nee of th past, 


referred to ow 
to raise a contrary 
impression ; he said that former concessions 
had wrung from hands which were 
reluctant to yield them; that they had 
extorted from men who disavowed 
their own work, who blushed at the course 
they felt themselves obliged to take, and 
who, whilst they did the thing, did it not 
of choice, but upon compulsion. My noble 
Friend added, that in such cases concession 
lost all its grace and virtue; but, said he, 
in the present case, no such objection 
applies; no menace is raised here when 


been 


been 


; 
there is no force upon you—when you can 
settle this question as an act of peace— 
when we ask you to support us in the name 
of justice and common sense ; do that which 
is right boldly and fearlessly, and obtain, 
by your mode of doing justice, not only 
the reward of your own approving con- 
science, but the gratitude of a tranquillized 
country. The other misapprehension, Sir, 
was one which related to the Repeal of the 
Union. I could scarcely trust my senses 
when I heard my noble Friend charged 
with threatening the House that he would 
become a repealer—that he would join or 
countenance the advocates of the Repeal of 
the Union. Why, Sir, how could it ever 
have entered into the mind, I will not say 
of so quick-sighted a gentleman as the hon. 
and learned Solicitor-General, but how it 
could ever have entered into the mind of any 
man, woman, or child, including even that 
class designated and known under the title 
of “old women,’—how could it have ever 
entered into the mind of the most credulous, 
to impute such an intention to my noble 
Fricnd? His argument was far different: 
he read an Address moved on a former 
occasion by myself, and adopted by an 
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unprecedented majority, in which Address, 
the House pledged itself to a determined 
resistance to the Repeal of the Union ; but, 
at the same time, the House undertook to 
provide redress for the grievances of the 
jrish nation. My noble Friend then urged 
that, therefore, we ought to be ready to 
perform our part of the contract ; and, Sir, 
he then stated, and truly, that if we do not 
perform our engagements, we are adding 
force to the demand which is made for the 
repeal. One word before I close. 
I find that we are threatened now with the 
revival of a church cry throughout the 
country. Not the cry of “ No Popery,” 
because that is worn out, and because if 
grave and reverend were to 
endeavour to raise that cry, and to appear 
in their worn-out dresses of 1806, they 
would be hissed off the by any 
audience before whom they might present 
themselves, even though assembled in th 
humblest barn in the land. The ery in- 
tended to be now raised is that of thi 
“ Church is in danger!” I deny, Sir, that 
our measure, either directly or indirectly, 
justifies the ery; and I take the liberty of 
warning Centlemen not to give way to 
their political or religious 


more 


pe rsonages 


stage 


against those whom they are pleased to | 
designate as the rash innovators of the} 


present day. I address myself to my noble 
Friend opposite, and to others, who, in their 
zeal for the Church, would wish to r 
this cry. I take the liberty of warning 
them, and I do it at the 

respectfully, what may be t 


Same time most 
7 
he consequences 


1} 


am alone indebted for the pat 





lise | 
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will turn 


verilk d to 
hensions. 
this question whi 


afforded us of doing so in 

us he re de liver Our COnS« j Nnces 5 it us here 
duty, now, according to the 
us not, for 


discharge our 
best of our abilities; 
ihe wee he 
political 

the 
common coun ry Tht 
of whi h, I n 


opp site—( 


Orary 


nee 
real 


welfare 
men 

-—I yield to none 

the House for tl 

h they have heard me. I 


} y x ] 
yeen a Cl i 


kk} Ty Ww) 
ic Kindness wit 


facts, to the aut 


hope I may also add, to t 
vhich the House has in nly 


+ 


shy sarhacal 
With which 


enthusiasm, | | 


of calling forth the Church into the ticld of | s! 


action as a political disputant and partisan 


Do they wish, Sir, to raise a 
warfare throughout the land? 

said by the Under-Secretary of St 
the Colonies, that there is a growing di 


sition already in the country to demand a | 


separation of the Church and State. I hop 


, +s } + 
and trust, therefore, Sir, that such a ery | all, 


may not extend itself. No one 


could | 


deprecate such a state of things more than | « 


myself, yet I must say, that if you send the | 
Church into the field as a political disputant, | 

Chureh is in | 
Ul the elections 
in England, come they when they may—if | 


and that this cry of “ the 
danger” is to be raised at 


the supposed danger of the Church is to be 
the watchword by which the people are to 
be aroused to the resistance of wis 
sound measures of constitutional reform 
both in Church and State—then [ say, i 
that there is a dreadful probability tl 


ery you have raised with so much industry 


i] 


and | 1 
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had ever entertained on | Parliament to interfere, a right which | 
i “the Chur | was confident, as the House was at pres 

I] tin 

} : iid ‘ 
be to recognise, and if it was not ;O const 


constituted, it would be ready at al 


ited, the declaration, supposing tt was NOW 


idopted, would not hereafter receive 
i attention, and, therefore, it 
and useless to pass the resolution.’ 
itted the argument of his nobk 
s addressed only to the case ¢ 
‘tion of an abstract principle, and 
tion as to the rieht of 
liament to dispose of ( hurch revenut 
even Churc!l -property of any d scription, 
He used it therefore only as refi rring to 
the general abstract question, which wa 
now rivist d | y his nobl ; Iriend, then one ol 
ble Friend, whos 
Se rti mo7 
d by hi 


roy 4 


absene 
inforn 
tion ¢ i} issi 
Which his Majesty’s late Governn 
leemed it 3 ndisps nsable to issue, but which 
he deemed to be of no value whatever, his 
noble Friend now pressed forward — the 
une abstract principle which at that time 





emed IMpropy r, which 


his Parliamentary ex- 


irsued, 
John ! e motion of the hon. 
proposi- | Member for the city of Dublin, affirmed 
to his ex | facts, but merely stated, that if there 
| that surplus was applice 
eral charity and general distri- 
Well what was the objection 
He would ask, without meaning 
ividious, Whether the 
bj tion who had 
his—that he ob- 
sition, because it was 
d—because it might 
ne sense by one hon. 
bie — and inter- 
ievously by many Members of 
that House? In fact the objection was 


* Hansard, vol, xxiv, (third series) p. 16, 
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that the proposition ‘ hypotl etical 
capable of a variety of explanations ; 
upon that ground his right hon. Fn 
contended against the proy ricty of asser 
to the resolution of the hon. 


Member for the city of Dul 
i] 
then, was the resol 


by the noble Lord, the Mem! 
shire? It was a motion for 
vo into a Committee t 

state of the Irish Church, wit] 


appropriating the 
found, to general edt 
sed f all cl 


one point above an 
discussion and 

Was going to have 
prevailed a great 

he would rathe r sat 
opinion different 

was this subject. 

nean by a surpl 
Chureh? and 
resolution which he 

to pass? His right hor 
just sat down, passing 
what was to be und 
revenue of the Chure 
desired to appropriate 
to no purpos 

eation 3 an 

ot that appl , 
1 certain 
Henry sth, 


the DUTYPOS! 
I A 


conquest by, 
away with the 

the respect which he hac 
Friend, he could not atta 
to that statute of Henry 
right hon. Friend seemed 
but if the question he 1 
it expedicnt to enforce it o1 
clergy throughout Ireland a 
paramount duti n 
calculated to bring 


rising population of 


11 
al 


was the object his right hon 

view, he would say, that 

of discussion could not 

the consideration of th: riti 
Parliament, and that no persot 

found more ready y, deli 
rately, nay, favourably, into that considera 


tion than himself. But with regard to the 
University established at Durham, his righ 


1 
y to enter caimly\ 
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ceeds of that 25 to the purposes of popular 
education —would they give even 2—would 
they consent, for that so much extolled 
education, to give even that small portion 
of the fourth, which they were to obtain 
from the Church? If they should so con- 
sent, he was as ready as any man could be to 
concur with them. If they went further, 
and consented to 5 per cent, he should be 
quite as ready to go along with them to 
that extent also ; if they were prepared to 
go the length of even 10 per cent., he 
should still go along with them, even to that 
length ; he would go forward with them in 
the plan to an extent which should have 
no limit but that which the demand for the 
contribution actually supplied. His right 
hon. Friend, the Member for Cumberland, 
had been taunted last night with having on 
former occasions objected to the principles 
now supported by his noble Friend, and em- 
bodied in the present Resolution, that their 
adoption might, or rather must of necessity, 
lead to ulterior consequences of an exceed- 
ingly hazardous character, to say the least 
of them. He was told that in so reasoning 
he had only offered the old argument, 
which ever had been opposed to all and 
every species of improvement—an argu- 
ment amounting to this—if you take one 
step you create the necessity of taking all 
you let 1 ‘ming 
which no human 
sequently stem. 
in that way fair and candid towards his 
right hon. Friend? Had he so dealt with 


the rest ; in an overw! 
torrent effort could sub- 


Was putting the matter 
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generalities—had he so indulged in vague 
declamation, as to justify the imputation 
attempted to be fixed on him, of reluctance 
to take the first step in the work of real 
and substantial improvement ? Why was 
it any matter of surprise that his right 
hon. Friend should pause before he ventured 
upon a step, that, even upon the showing 
of the advocates of that step themselves, 
was nothing considered by itself, but every- 
thing in its They had 
been told over and over again that the | 
Motion was of no value but as a precedent. | 
His right hon. Friend had said, that the 
step would find its supporters in high | 
places, and that he shrank with horror not | 
merely from its supposed or alleged, but 
from its avowed consequences. When re- | 


CONSC quences ? 


ference had been made to the probable ex- 
pulsion of the Bishops from the House of 
Lords, and when that was cited as a pro- 
position which an hon. Gentleman had 
supported on the ground of abstract right, 
possible | 


without reference tu remote or 
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consequences, and when it was added that 
that hon. Member when he said so, was a 
Member of his Majesty’s Government,- 

he was not a Member of the Grey Adiminis- 
tration—(a voice from thef{Opposition side 
of the House, ‘‘ He was.”) Of whatever 
Government he was a Member, the argu- 
ment, as he understood it, was directed 
against the probable feelings and objects of 
those who formed the late, and possibly a 
no distant time future, Government of this 
country. He saw this also with respect to 
the views of that gentleman, that though 
holding opinions supposed to be dangerous 
to the Church, he was selected as a fitting 
and proper person to form a Member of 
the Government—he would not say on ac- 
count of those opinions, but most assuredly 
they were not held to form any disquali- 
fication for offices, and he was accordingly 
called upon to fill a confidential situation. 
When he was told that it was idle, and 
worse than idle, that it was mischievous, to 
argue against any specific proposition—that 
it should be rejected and repudiated, be- 
cause it might lead to ulterior and evil 
consequences, he hoped he might be allowed 
to make one reply to that species of argu- 
ment—a reply which, in his apprehension, 
would be perfectly conclusive ; he begged, 
however, to be allowed to make it in per- 
fect good humour, and without conveying 
any individual or 
Premising so much, he 
would take the liberty of asking what had 
been the result of the concessions already 
made, and which they had been so urgently 
called upon to make, for the sake of pre- 
serving unanimity and cordiality? He 
had heard his right hon. friend taunted with 
having screwed his courage up to the 
sticking place, when he voted for the sus- 
pension clause, and when he agreed to the 
measure for striking off ten Bishops from 
amongst the Prelacy of the Established 
Church in Ireland ; yet that, having mad 
those concessions, he was unprepared to go 
further, and would not follow them up to 
their legitimate consequences. Was it 


the slightest offence to 


body of persons. 


| generous, was it politic, so to goad him into 


excessive submission or open hostility ? 
Did those who assailed his right hon. 
Friend really and earnestly desire to lead 
him and prevail on him to go to the full 
extent to which he could be induced to go, 
without violating the obvious dictates of 
conscience? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Member for ‘Tipperary, on 
the last night had triumphantly exclaimed 
“ You wanted no Commission to strike off 


his 
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ten Bishops—you wanted no Conmnission 
to induce you to agree to the suspension 
clause—you wanted no Commission to 
furnish arguments in favour of agreeing to 
the 147 th clause of the Church Tempo- 
ralities’ Bill.” Now, what were the facts ? 
The whole of these alterations referred to 
by the hon. Member for Tipperary, were 
founded upon the Report of a Commission, 
and upon the evidence so obtained. The 
hon. and learned Member was, therefore, 
wrong in his facts; that in that case, they 
had not waited for a commission, he was 
no less wrong in using the argument that 
they called for the report of a commission 
on the present question. For the Report 
of that Commission, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he did not care a single farthing. 
Commissions might be useful for means of 
general information, but as regarded this 
question he would not for a_ single 
moment admit that they possessed the 
slightest weight—they would not alter the 
course which he should take a single jot or 
tittle. He might think no mode of argu- 
ment so unfair as the use of a Report 
partially in the hands of Members at one 
side, and wholly unknown to those at 
other. He might think it not candid that 
use should be made of certain information 
in the hands of certain Members without 
corresponding information in the hands of 
For his part, asked for no 
such information ; the question which, as 
he conceived the House had to decide was 
this—how should any surplus be disposed 


] 
the 


others. he 


of, let the income of the clergy be 
500,000/. per annum, or five times that 


sum, and also whether it was wise and ex- 
pedient to come any decision at all 
without ascertaining whether there was or 
was not a surplus. Now, he entreated the 
House to look at the real grounds upon 
which he and his right hon. Friend and 
those with whom he generally acted voted 
upon those propositions for diminishing the 
number of the Bishops, and for adopting 
the Supension Clause; it was not for the 
purpose of obtaining the revenues of those 
Bishoprics or those suspended benefices for 
the purpose of popular education or for 
any other secular purpose, but simply and 
exclusively for the purpose of applying 
them to the interests of the Church itself. 
He would ask the House was the way in 
which the argument had been put fair and 


to 


legitimate? He knew the candour and 
sincerity of his right hon. Friend the 


Member for the town of Cambridge ; he 


knew well that that right hon, Gentleman 
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was not to be moved a sinele inch beyond 


the line which he might believe to be the 
strict line of duty ; but how many persons 


amongst the newly-formed associates of his 
right hon. Friend would rest contented 
with the little boon he had demanded? 
His right hon. Friend had objected to the 
vulgarity of the argument which had been 
founded upon the old cry— the Church 


is in danger.” Facts as they stood, and as 


they were known to the great majority of 
the House, would best answer that. He 
should now come to one of the observations 


made by a right hon. Friend who had not 


long since filled the office of Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He 
hac } described the object acainst which the 


resolution was intended ultimately to act as 
a great and vital disease, praying upon all 
that was essentia] to the happiness or the 
existence of Ireland as a country. It was 
candid of the right hon. ‘ leman so to 
put the argument; it was candid of him to 
acknowledge that the Resolution itself 
was nothing—that he cared little for the 
Resolution, and that he only looked to the 
ereat and vital discase wl ich, cording to 
him, could ics be re ved by cu tting out 
the affected } Was the House vared 
to admit the ert iciple involved in that argu- 


as 


rent 


1? 
ai 


Ino 


_— 


iC 
ment—were hon. Members at his side of 
? Tt » 1 
the House prepared to expose themselves 
to all the successive assaults which they 


would have 


the well mar- 
shalled phi Uanx which he saw arrayed on 
the opposite benches? He congratulated 
the tl and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dublin upon the position which he 


tain from 


to sus 








low occupied, as compared with that 
which he fi! led 1 In the last year. how 
proud was the triumph enjoyed by one of 
the parties at the Opposit ide of the 
House, for two different part thev were, 
though at present they l same 
side of the Ho How mud was the 
triumph f 4 those partics and how 
bitter the hmission for th other Well 
ah i ey follow and support their noble 





though in this year he was furward- 


ing, ‘supporting, and advocating the propo- 


sition which in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment he had earnestly and strenuously 
opposed. It was said, that the two parties 
now filling the benches opposite to him 
were not bound together by any tie, save 
that of the one little Resolution then 
under the consideration of the House. 
But when he looked at the dominant prin- 
ciples of the other side of the House— 
when he saw the present support of one 
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of parties was yielded 
and right hon. Friends, 
with that party 
ascendency over those 
formerly acted part 
ministration, he could not but asl 


Church of Ireland — 


to his nobl 
who now mingled 
me of ultimate 
with whem he had 


( rey Ad. 
k 


those 


ans 


as a 


. ny 1 
as ot the 


, was he 


factious? Was he vulgar when he called 
upon them to abstain from falling imto 
that trap which had been laid for them, 
and to look to the associates with whom 
they were — In his view of the 
question which the House had to decide, 
it did not material lly differ whether the 
amount of the revenue enjoyed by the 
Church was 400,000/. 600,0007., at 


the same time that he was ‘jeden aware 
that the amount made a seri 
in the effect arguments 
popular as: Though 


ous difference 
addr ssed to a 
for his 


of 


mbly. 


own 


individual part, he attached no sort of im 
portance to the exact amount of the sum 
POSSESS¢ d by the iusta bli shed Chureh in 
Ireland >: he neverth« less could not refrain 


firm and cone- 


from expres ssIne his rooted 
viction that upon full investigation it would 


be found to be unde : 150,000: the whole 
sum available for the use of the parochial 


clergy would, he was assured, if fairly 
divided amongst them, not exceed an 
average of 200. a-year, to each vas 


allowing 
endowed 
vell remembx red 
Member for Middlesex w: 


ue 
and bloated establ 


2} 9 . 
tne tin 


iting an over- 
ishment? He 
when the hon. 


such a rever 


as 


accustomed to 


represent the revenue of the Established 
Church in Ireland as amounting to 
3,000,000 Of late they had shrunk into 
such narrow dimensions as 800,000/., and 


that minute 


1, 
m down 


» Mec mx r 


intelligent 


he repeated his full persuasion 
and fair inquiry would bring 
to 450,000/. He assumed that 1 
of that House, and that even no 
and unprejudiced man in the Community, 
would attempt to say that the 
the Church should not, in the first instance 
at least, be applied to Ecclesiastical pur- 
hoped, be allowed 


+1 
tilt 


poses—he might then, he 


i 

to say that an income of 200/. annum 
Was not an excessive i for - 
clergy of the Established Church. Unde 
the Irish Church ‘Temporalities’ Act, thi : 
sum had been fixed as the amount to be 
exempted from the annual payment, which, 


as the House would recollect, would go on 


for fifty years, 


the debt. In that state of things, and 
with no prospect of a higher revenue to 
the Members of the clerical body of Ire- 


land, the House of Commons was gravely 


called upon to appropriate the amount that 


property of 


suai the liquidation of 
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might be though, fully 
ascertained, the parocl ial ministers would 
not have an income exceeding 200/. a-year. 
Really there would be too much of the 
ludicrous, if there were not so much of 
mischief and of danger, in those mx 
of sham legislation. When the 
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aS had b Cl 


asure 
debt was 


discharged—if any amongst them could 
hope to witness such an event, or could 
look forward to its probable eflects, some 


thing plausible might be said about th 
appropriation of the surplus, if any there 
should happen to sw in half a century 
Was it necessary for him to remind 
House that the fat arising from the 
in the number of Prelates had 
already by anticipation been applied to 
strictly Ecclesiastical objects, and that they 
were for the most part used in the division 
the augmentation of 
in the building of 
ol be-houses ind otl 


ner 
It would, 


hence. 
the 
reduction 


smallex 


and 


1 


of unions, 3n 
livings, Churches 

] 
ali 


be recol- 


nurposes of 
purpose i 


nature ? of course, 


lected that his noble Friend had exe mpted 
from taxation for the wee nt of the debt, 
which “ ald | e liquid: ited in 1886, livines 


ety value of 200, 
the maximum he had previously 1 
3001, Many hon. Members then the 
House differed him with respect to 
that arrangement, a pressed their views 
upon his noble Friend at time. The 


a-veur, while 
ixed at 


only und 


in 
from 

nd 
the 





mswer which he gave at the time might 
have been a sufficient answer or it might 
not, but it was then received by many 
as ic] answer — namely, that 
the jat arrangement, would 
be to relieve a greater number of in- 
cumbents and afford assistance to a greater 
| ndy of the poor rp roc hial ( lergy. They 
had been told Freq iently in the course of 


that if they only agreed 
hadi m which had been put 
their adoption, the war would 
no more Ratheor 


dc bate, 
le res 


the present 
to the sing 
forward for 
close,—-there would be 
macs,—that peace and quietness would 
spread themselves through the land; that 
that abstract resolution of the House of 
Commons would, all at once, and at a single 
allay for ever the heart- 
osities, the civil broils 
afflicted Ireland from 
Did not a 


stroke as it were, 
and anim 
and contention which 
one end to the othe: 
of that nature the credibility of any 
rational being? He well knew how easy 
it was to gain upon the humane and ge- 
nerous feelings of the English Members of 
that House; and then he remembered that 
all which was specious, and captivating, 
and plausible, lay with his opponents, while 
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nothing but reason, and truth, and justice, 


] 


i» 


n 


could he or his frien to their aid 


eall 
When hon. Gentleme t! 


on the other 


told the English Members that if the y 
would but agree to the Motion, Irel 





would occasion this country no more troul 
that then there would be no more 
and blood,—when hon. Memlx 
so, he confessed he did feel himself « 
on to ask them to follow out 


ings to the legitimate conclusion; it wa: 


\ 
’ 


rs are! 


their reason 


l- 











really not acting a fair or generous part so 
to deal with the Mnelish Members of that 
Hiouse. Had it not been mad n part 
of the arguments, that there L sct- 
tled resist nce to tithes m il] pa of 
[rela id =~! t the Vu l 1Ce qaIsscn mm, and 
Hl-will prevailing in that cou had been 
made topics of complaint, as well in tl 
present debate, as th had n ull | | 
sions relating to Treland—a practice w 

n fam 

hh cl th 

years} 

( 

: le ul 
of hi Majesty’s Government ; the otl 
was the Resoluti then under discussion 
They had been told from the other side of 
the House—and how hon. Members 2 Nn 
ciled it to their conscien he knew no 
—that unless they passed that ab 
(Juestion of Appropriation, nothing else tl 
could agree to would be of any material 
value. Now he asked I 
bear with him for ; } 
he endeavoured l 
consistency, the alm madness, 
characterized the adoption ! 
The proper way of looking at the question 
was with reference to its ef i 
present condition of the country. Wha 
measure, he put it to the House, was cal- 
culated to put a stop to those scenes of 
violence and outrage the occurrence of 
which all had so much reason to deplor 
the details of which had so excited the in 
dignation and compassion of English Mem. 
bers? Would the adoption of the Reso- 
lution have that effect? It we lear, 
quite clear, it would not. Did it, he 
begged to ask, hold out to the people of 
Ireland any immediate reduction—any 
even the small st, alleviation of the bur- 
thens under which they laboured 
the smallest. When would that resolution 
practically come into operation? Why 
nobody proposed ; and even at the risk of 
losing the support of one hon. Gentleman 
opposite, he must say, that he did not be- 
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speaking of anything the hon. and learned 
Member had said upon the question then 
under discussion; he was alluding alto- 
gether to a speech of the hon. and learned 
Member’s on a former occasion, when, with 
a view of refuting the doctrine urged } by 
the then Seeretry for Ireland, that to throw 
the burthen of tithes upon the landlord at 
the expiration of five years, he used a most 
indignant exclamation, descriptive of its 


absurdity, and used language somewhat to 
the following effect:—“ The people of 


Ireland are now determined to be satisfied, 
and it is vain your attempting to put them 
off by such paltry legislation as that you 
now propose. Is not this a fitting time for 
the Government to throw oil on _ the 
troubled waters of political discord? Is 
any attempt of this kind likely to satisfy 
the Irish people? _ No—you do nothing— 
absolutely nothing. Good God, was there 
ever such another instance of insanity as to 
suppose that such a measure as this will 
tranquillize Ireland. Talk of five years— 
you might well talk of a century. 
The time is come when years reckon as 
centuries, months as years, wecks as months, 
days as weeks, hours as days, and minutes 
as hours. Talk to me of reducing the 
burthens of the Irish peasanty tive years 
hence. It is nonsense. Talk to me of the 
millennium, and I will listen to'you. You 
might as well tell me that in the year 2500 
of the Christian era something will be done 
for Ireland, as tell me that the people are 
to have no relief for five years.” Such was 
the emphatic, the decided language of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin when 
the ex-Secretary for Ireland proposed a 
measure for transferring the burthen of 
tithes to the land at the expiration of a 
period of five years. And what was the 
consistent course the hon. Member was now 
about to take? Why, he was about to 
vote in favour of a resolution on the prin- 
ciple that it was to tranquillize Ireland, 
and give to the Irish people all they wanted, 
when it could not but be evident to every 
rational being who bestowed one moment’: 

reflection on the subject, that its sarap ar 

couldonly become ofsome effect, not, perhaps, 
at so remote a period as the year 2500, but 


as 


at the nearest, about the year 1886. What 
had caused the violence, bloodshed, and 
outrage which, of late years, had fre- 


quently occurred in Ireland? Was it not 
the interference, the alg necessary 
terference of the 
of tithes? Did 
alter that 


in- 
j the collection 
ctnlitien proposed 
No. Did it touch 


clerg 


the 


in 


system? 
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one atom of it? No. What a mockery, 
what an absurd mockery, was it then for 
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he 


hon. Gentlemen opposite to call upon 
the Government if they wished to give 


peace to Ireland—if they were sincere—as 
if there could be a doubt of it—in their 
professions of anxiety to see the authority 
of the law there vindicated—to pass the 
Resolution. He had been taunted with the 
failure of the Bill he had introduced 

1832 —he meant that for transferring 
the tithe to the land, or rather to the land- 
lord. He was told that Bill had failed, 
universally failed, throughout Ireland.— 
Failed! — Why failed? How had it 
failed? Why, it had not yet come into 
operation. It could hardlyas yet have come 
into operation. Yet even as it was, it had 
by this time diminished by one-third the 
number of tithe-payers in Ireland. It had 
hardly as yet come into operation, but it was, 
he was happy to say, working its way both 
prosperously and satisfactorily, and all that 
was required to render it constantly ettec- 
tive, was, to call its provisions into im- 
mediate use. Of its utility, he was in a 
situation to speak from his own experience, 
as one of the landowners of Ireland. Since 
the period of 1832, he had made himself 
liable for the tithe of his land. Situated 
as his land was, in an exclusively Catholic 
district—living as he did among an exclu- 
sively Catholic tenantry—he had seized the 
earliest opportunity that presented itself of 
rendering his land liable to the tithes, and 
the way he had effected that object, was, 
when granting new leases to impose, above 
the amount of rent, a sum sufficient to pay 


the tithe. In one instance a large farm 
had fallen out of lease, and he would 
briefly state what the course he pursued 
on that occasion was, to exemplify the 
working, he Was happy to add the bene- 
ficial working, of his measure. In the in- 
stance of the farm in question, he found 
that the land was let for 20s. an acre to 
the middle man, and for 27s. an acre to 


the occupying tenant. On the fallingein of 
the lease, he sent for every one of the 
occupying tenants who had been on the 
farm, and intimated yrs he would in future 
charge the whole at 22s. an acre; that was 
allowing 20s. an acre hon the land, and 2s. 
an acre (that was the amount at which it 
vas valued) for the tithe. Nothing could 
exceed the gratitude which the tenants ex- 
pressed on being that they might 
obtain their land such terms, and he 


(Lord isos y) expected, as he had every 
ht { 


informed 
ou 


rg (a) 


he rent he fixed would be 
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cheerfully paid. When, 
rent day came round, 
he was informed by his steward, that they 
appeared before him in a body, and 
telling him had been 
the amount of rent for the low 
occupied was but 20s. an acre, and that hi 
remaining 2s. were on account of tithe, they 
one and all declared, that bey yond 

acre they would not pay. Hon 

men cried, “ Hear, hear,’ as if the 
garded this incident as a proof of 
determination of the 
to pay tithes; but 1 
came to that decision 
his steward’s apprising 
tion, he at onee answered that 

nothing of tithes in making the arrange- 
ment with them—-that instead of r quiring 
97s. an acre for his land, he had demanded 
but 22s.—that that was the sum agreed 
upon, and that sum and no other would he 
consent to receive, leaving, of 
them, the option of paying it or not, as they 
pleased. What was the result? It was 
paid without one other word. There was 
an instance worthy a host of arguments— 
there wasthe bursting of the bubbleabout the 
Catholic peasantry having to pay tithes toa 
Church to which they did not belong. He 
was told by those opposite, hon. Gentlemen 


4 


however, the 
surprise 


first 


to his ereat 


altel 
that 


land +) , 
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they informed 


peopl of Ir | na 
. ay 

t them, bi 

hear the 1 

] 

I 


iim of the 


a 


course to 


talked to him, of the menaced invasion of 


religion by the Catholic 
population, and of the impossibility of satis- 
fying the Irish people until tithes were 
abolished, he met them by this single case, 
and he asked them to refute it if they 
could. He asked of the English landlords 
to deal with the question submitted to them 
on the principles of common sense and 
sound reasoning ; and sure he was, confi- 
dent he felt, their decision would be con- 
sistent with those principles of which he 
was the humble but zealous advocate. He 
now came to the Tithe Bill lately intro- 
duced by the Government. That Bill held 


the Protestant 


out every prospect of substantial, and of 


what was still better, of immediate relief. 
Would the measure which the noble Lord 
proposed introducing upon his Resolution 
do so? He felt inclined to say “ No, 1 
will not.” But before he came to express 
a decided opinion upon it, he must have 
one little question answered. Before they 
came to a vote, let them be agreed as to 
what was meant by the term “ surplus ae 


what was the noble Lord’s interpretation of 


it—for what purpose was it to be created, 
from whence was it to be obtained, and 
how was it to be collected? Le would not 
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the n ¢ nt the question of the right of 
Parliament to in le ith Church 
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which they 
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nume goa oportion contem- 


pl ited, 
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ad not yet sood enough 
2 “But they did not 
destroy either the Protestant or the IK pis- 
copal Establishment in Ireland. Ay! but 
referring to the case of Scotland, it was 
said, you tried to impose an Episcopal Es- 
tablishment on Scotland, and you failed, 
and, added the learned Civihan, you dare 
not impose an Episcopal Church on Canada. 
Well, but as to the latter case, what was 
he fact ? Within certain districts limited 
escribed bounds, the Roman Catho- 
ion was established in ¢ pei: and 
it was recognised by us so estab- 
lished. We found this district of country 
Cat when mn of it by 
right of and entered into 
solemn treaties by virtue of which we were 
bound within the particular limits to recog- 
nize the religion of the majority of the in- 
habitants as the religion of the state. There 
we could not introduce a Protestant Epis- 
copal Church under the obligations of our 
treaty, but in all the rest of Canada, where 
we were free to act, had we not introduced 
he Protestant religion, and made a fund in 
every district for the support of Protestant 
ministers? In Scotland, the hon. Gentle- 
man said the inhabitants resisted, and re- 
sisted successfully, the attempt to impose 
upon them an Episcopalian Establishment. 
The hon. and learned Member for Tip- 
perary had been peculiarly eloquent and 
enthusiastic in his approbation of the course 
they had pursued, and the moral results 
they had hicoek Would that the ghost 
of John Knox could arise, and hear the hon. 
and learned Gentleman quoting his au- 
thority for such an application of the pos- 


sible surplus from the exigencies of a Pro- 


want to 
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testant Church, as the hon. and learned 
Member evidently contemplated. Or only 
think what would be the horror of J 
Knox if he could be again and hear 
the hon. and learned gentleman calling 
him to aid such a gue 


Church of Treland— 


ohn 
alive 
upon stion. 
now when Gi ntlemen so fit reely urec 
position upon the part of Presbyt 
OpposmL1on uy 1 v1 pert oO2 Cspyt 
x 

to a Protestant Establishment, 
aware that, in the reign of James 
little 

between the Presbyterian anc 
tant Minister,that the 
hesitation inducted, in the 
into livings under the control of the Epis- 


‘ 
was considered to be the dith 

| 1} 
former was without 
north of Ireland, 


copal Church ? In Scotland, however, pre- 
lacy had been found the fecl- 
ings of the great majority of the popula- 
tion. Ay, majority of 
posse ssing property in the 
gifted with intelligence. 
was the religion of their 
Act of Union they were estab] 
full right 


ungenial to 


and to the those 


country, and 
Presbyterianism 
by the 
ished in the 
And so was it 


choice, and 


and ( Xerclse of 1c. 


firmly established as the religion of the 
Scottish people. But as to Ireland, it 
was altogether diffcrent; the religion of 


the State was by the solemn obliga- 
tion of treaties to be Protestant. They 
were not bound as they had been in 


the cases of Canada and of Scotland : 
the rank, the wealth, the property, the 
intelligence of the country was not Ro- 
man Catholic. They were not bound by 
any compact to support a Church separate 
and distinct from the Protestant Church, as 
in Canada and in Scotland. There they 


held it binding beyond all consid, secenger 
and arguments to maintain, by virtue of 
the faith of treaties, the Roman C atholie 
religion in Canada, the Presbyterian in 
Scotland; but when they found that in 


Ireland every thing directly diferent, 
were the same arguments, was a parallel 
process of reasoning to be applied? Instead 
of having there a Church which was dis- 
tinct from that of the State, they found a 
Church which was declared to be one and 


Was 


he 2 ; ; : a 
indivisible with -" Church of England 
which was united to the State. And cer- 
tainly, before he could consent to dissols 


1 2 * ¢3 1 2) Seem 
and do away With that 4 hurch, 


1e@ar some 


that bond, 
he must | 
any which had 


, 
sounder arguments than 


advaneed by any 
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} cal 
Veer YC 


of the privileged leaders of the miscel- 
laneous multitude on the other side. He 
did not mean to say, that the Motion 

|} pee ae | Ms eee 2 a : 
actually went to do away with the Protes- 
tunt religion and its ministers, and to 


substitute the Roman Catholi and 


clerg Vy 
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their religion in its stead ; but he held that 
a proposition for a substitution of this sort 
would be more consistent with the fai: 
course of Parliamentary and Le; i 
proceeding, and less destru 
tive, than tl should agree 
lish those religious proportions whi 


] 1} 
Mada VCE 





less dangerous 
vat they to estah- 
nice 


: aan . 9 
adverted to, and bi 
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1 
compe ited 





determine upon the affirmative or th 


ep 
ot Protest 


negative of | tant worship in a par 
by the number of souls who might hay 


an moment to avail themselves of t] 


ail 
ministry. He would next beg to ask th 
what Was the 


surplus they had in view, an 


how they proposed to deal with it?) = Did 
they intend to impose an additional a 
doubtful taxation, or did they propose t 


act upon fixed principles ? 
they y ti alked of to arise after they had to the 
full extent provided for the ] 


vants of the 
slices If so, he took no thought of it 


Was tl surplu 


it was a matter for the consideration of his 
te : 
randson. It was a question for the yea 


pe 1 } 
J necd take 


ral { 
19) 0; 183 ance of 1 
There was that they 
should now build a wall, andat the same time 
volunteer to knock their own heads against 
it. Taking it at the worst, it was an enter- 
prise which should be left to their posterity. 
But looking at this surplus in another light, 
if it were to be acquired by the suppression 
of certain benefices, the injury of others, 
and the weakening of the whole Church 
istablishment, he should not shrink from 
ai signating it as dangerous and ruinous, So 
far from a measure founded on such prin- 
ciples producing anything like the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland, it would lead to an i: 


no cogniZ 





ho positive necessity 


ICrease 


of feuds and bloodshed, and would obstruct 
7 r . 

and most materially affect and distract th 

whole course of Government for centuries 


Elis right hon. Friend was anxi- 
ous to proportion the revenues of the clergy 
to duties which they had actually to per- 
form. This was for Ireland. But let this 
be once granted, why should not the prin 
ciple be extended to England? Why should 
not the whole Church- -property be 
into a common fund, 
forth in 

they sh Ou ld 


to come. 


thrown 
and the revenues doled 
propo rtion—a proportion 

| fix to the fluctuating ex 
ud islenant, Did they pretend to 
fixed rules? If he could 
find any intelligible principle applied to th. 
which they had indicated, he 


which 

cigencit 
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of the E 
] 

lay down any 


pair S 


rould be content Surely his right hon 
“ee when arguing for the suppression 
of benefices never so eagerly, must adimit 
that even in parishes where the Catholi 


population most 


pre vailed, it was no small 
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advantage to have in the person of the 
clergyman a resident Protestant Gentleman. 


Hon. Gentlemen cried “* No, no;” he could 
not understand the meaning of the cry. 


He could not cone ive how 


1 1 ee Bt aN 
tne tact, li 


any pers 


could be bold cnoueh to deny ut 
a gentleman of education, siding im a@re- 
mote and uncultivated parish, must, inde- 
pendent altogether of his clerical fun 

be a source of advantage to the inhab S 


Nobody can deny, that the Prot 








; } 1] a 

in Ireland have liberally and nh rimil- | 

nately, so far as religion was concerned, dis- | 
° * ° : } 

tributed, according to their means, their | 


benefactions amor 1e 
All he wanted of th 


e hon. Cit ntl 


some lixed 


| 
Dyty wa - | 


should announce 


that they ( prin | 
ciple—that they should declare their lin 
Let the House have something preeis 
imtelligible on which they could proceed. | 


Hie would — them a passage from the | 
work of a recent traveller in Ireland, 
was, he bilioved, impartial—from the work | 
of Mr. Inelis, in which it was stated, that | 
in all cases in which Protestant Churches | 
had been established in parishes with | 
zealous ministers, the result had been that | 
a congregation was speedily created, and 


that it was a matter of regret that the Pro- 
testant religion was not by its preacl 
more extensively disseminated through 
the country. He would also remind + 
House of the authority of Mr. Leader, 
lately member for Kilkenny, who was | 

no means a bigoted Protestan 
had stated that he had be 


1Crs 
out 


1 
hye 
i} 


en instrumental 





7 
establishing churches in places wherein 1 
was supposed there was reely a Pro-| 
testant to be found, and it, nevel Bs 





when they wer 
no lack of a 
a str 
O’Connell’s 
had been a curate 
pend, and the duties 
formed; but, 
great change had 


once Cs 
congreeation 
.—that 
1) iF OE 
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mger cas irseveen—Mr. | 


Formerly ther 


ihece wpen a small sti- 


own 


were neelgently per- 
appointment, a | 
He would } 





upon a new 


ken place. 


state that which he was about to state on 
the authority of a gentleman [M 

Maurice O'Connell—name!] He was no 
at liberty to name; but he pledg 1 him t 
the au thority was unimpeachable. In tl 

olden time, public wo ship had been all but 
discontinued, but on the appointment of a 


\ 
new rector to the p 


place, and who was yout actin | 
zealous, and who, above all, was a man of | 
good nerves, Which in such a district was | 
CSper ially necessary for a Protestant clerey- } 


man, venty Protestants 
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perty ; some panted for a positive confisca- 
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tor ] mati VW ch } wanted 
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— if ving what lis noble Fri 
Bill \ Smeal he ft | 1 for ¥ ited, hi 
ri i had 2 I prepares without 
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resolution, which were only remarkable fon 
their racula mb \ umbig lity 
which permitted n, with feelings tl 
most adverse, to support tl Motion—men 
who could not, if their lot should happen to 
be cast together, unite in carrying on th¢ 
urs of ¢ overnment for ¢ ins le weel 
vitho mnythn e which could satisfy them 
O the lety or expediency of the COUTS¢ 
y which they were inv l—-that House 
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four such Governments the present. 
Well, suppose this true, and he doubted it 
not—but the ditheulty was, not to form 
three Governments, but to form one: 
and most certain he that each and 
all of these sections capable of governn 
or capable of giving forth a 


Church of Ireland. 


as 


was 


government, 
would be in_ bitterest opposition one to 
another before the termination of a single 
week, an opposition far more sincerely in- 
tense and vehement than any which had 
been yet excreised against the present 
Administration. How were they to deal 
with the various leaders who had _ s« verally 
stood in the van of their discordant array ? 
The hon. Member for St. Alban’s, for ex- 
ample, suppose this resolution carried, would 
doubtless hold a prominent situation in the 
new Ministry. His noble Friend could not do 
less than give the hon. Gentleman some high 
situation—the man who originally proposed 
this great question, and who had succeeded 
his noble Friend on the present auspicious 
occasion. He would ask that hon. Member 
would he be contented to go no further? 
Would the dry bones of this abstract reso- 
lution satisfy ? He should think not. What 
then would be the result of their first 
cabinet ? But pass that over ; suppose it 
most satisfactory and harmonious, still some 
of the hon. Leaders opposite must be exclud- 
ed from this Government. ‘They might all 
say, we have carried our measure—by the 
way they had not carried it vet, but sup- 


pose it carried with the perfect consent of 


the Commonsand of the Lords, but he forgot, 
with their Lordships his noble Friend did 
not find it convenient to communicate. Sup- 
pose it carried, and, under all these circum- 
stances—monstrous supposition !—suppose 
Ireland at peace—would not there be even 
then some nice questions to be settled 
amongst the hon. Members? Might it not 
be that the right hon. Gentleman, late Se- 
cretary for Ireland, should perhaps be ex- 
cluded from the new Government, and then 
might he not come forward and say, “ Oh, 
this resolution is not at all what I meant; 
this is only an instalment; I shall want the 
whole; I spoke of the Church Establish- 
ment as a disease, and [I shall not be easy 
until this corrupting disease has been totally 
eradicated, completely excised.” We did 
certainly put it on the question of education, 
by uniting it with which we carried it, but 
now we shall bring on the Question once 
again in the teeth of the Government, and 
we shall not be satisfied unless half the pro- 
perty of the Protestant Church be given to 
the Catholic clergy. The execllence of this 
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resolution was, that nobody could be bound 
by it. Would the hon. Member for St. 
Alban’s say that he considered it a final 
measure? Would that hon. Member say 
that he would not assist in urging on the 
principle still further? He would not 
Well then if not, as to the majority on the 
other side, ex confesso, they were only at 
the commencement of it. He called then 
on the House in the name of common sense, 


Church Property. 


first, to see how the measure recommended 
to them could be carried into effect, and 
sccondly, whether, supposing it could by 
practically carried into effect, to examin 
the probability of its being safely brought 
into execution upon the principle pro- 
pounded. If they were not. satisfied on 
this pomt, he asked them if it would not 
be well to consider whether they were not 
now tempted to engage themselves in that 
Serbonian bog which had been alluded to, 
in which the farther they pressed the deeper 
they would plunge, until at length the 
rights of the Established Church would be 
engulphed together with the safety, peace, 
and prosperity of the country. 
The debate was again adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 2, 1835. 


MinvtEs.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of SuTHER- 
LAND, from the Synod of Angus and Mearns; by the 
Duke of Gorpon, the Marquess of Burs, and the Earl of 
Rosewery, from several Places,—for further Church Ac« 
commodation (Scotland) ; and by the Earl of RosgBery, 
from Ayton, against any Grant of Public Money for this 
purpose. 


Cuurcu Prorerry.] Lord Plunkett 
was understood to say, that he wished to ad- 
dress a few observations to the House on 
the subject of something that had passed 
the day before yesterday, when a right 
reverend Prelate had done him the honour 
to refer to a speech of his. Their Lord- 
ships need not be apprehensive that he 
should enter into any discussion or argu- 
ment on this point, which might occupy 
much of their time. It would indicate a 
want of taste, sense, or propriety, if he 
were now to go into a debate, or to occupy 
much of their attention on thesubject. The 
matter he intended to allude to was merely 
personal. His object was to set himself 
right in the opinion of the right reverend 
Prelate. He had no knowledge of what 
had fallen from the right reverend Prelate 
except from the public newspapers. Ob- 
servations had been made in his absence, 
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and at atime when he had no reason to 
suppose that any thing that fell from him 
would become the subject of remark. The 
amount of those observations was this: 
the right reverend Prelate was represented 
as first quoting some words of his speech 
delivered many years ago, in which hi 
had expressed certain opinions respecting 
Church-property, to have said that he re- 
gretted his (Lord Plunkett’s) absence ; 
whether the right reverend Prelate, 
meant to cast censure on him on account 
of his absence, or meant to throw ridicul: 
on him, he was not aware. 

The Bishop of Eveter said, that what 
he had said was, that he regretted that 
the noble and learned Lord had left the 
House, for that, had he been in the House, 
he would have corrected an erroneous 
ra 


Lord Plunkett had apprehended that it 
would be imagined from the observation 
of the right reverend Prelate that he had 
left the House on purpose. The right 
reverend Prelate had said, that he supposed 
him (Lord Plunkett) to be an enemy to the 
appropriation of Church property to any 
other purposes than those of the Church 
Establishment or purposes purely Eccle- 
siastical. Having represented those 
his sentiments, the right reverend Prelat 
had done him the honour to regret his 
absence from the House, as he might 
have supported the opinion which the 
right reverend Prelate attributed to him. 
If he took these words aright, he must say 
that it was quite an unmerited obligation 
to confer on him, to ask for his assistance 
to vindicate the opinions entertained by the 
right reverend Prelate. He (Lord Plun- 
kett) had no right to look for such a com- 
pliment; they had not been in the habit 
of fighting under the same colours—they 
had not been fellow-soldiers—there was 
not such coincidence of opinion between 
them as to justify the expectation that he 
should lend the right reverend Prelate his 
assistance inmaintaining the right reverend 
Prelate’s opinions. If it was acompliment 
it was a most unexpected compliment, and 
it was rather an irregular way of making 
him incur the obligation of one considering 
that he was not the mover nor the 
seconder of, nor a speaker upon, the sub- 
ject under discussion. In his opinion the 
impression that the quotation was calcu- 
lated to produce on their Lordships’ mind 
was, that he did not 
opinions he had formerly express 
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—thathewasguilt» ofinconsistency[‘*no”’] 
The right reverend Prelate spoke of bi Hi r 
anxious for his assistane lo what other 
inference could his wish lead? ‘There 
was nothing ironical in it. There re- 
mained nothing more for him to do tha 
to undeceive the right reverend Prelate a 
to the opinion which he supposed him 
(Lord Plunkett) to entertain. He should 


not go into the discussion of Church 
property, or of the application of it to 
any particular purposes; nor should | 
endeavour to show that the opmion 
now entertained were not inconsistent 
with those he formerly expressed. Whi 
ever that subject properly cam 

their Lordships, he should be ready to 
state his opinion upon It, and to vindicate 
his original sentiments. It seemed to 


him that his opinion had unnecessarily 
brought before the public. Phe 
opinion of such an humble individual was 
not, perhaps, worthy of consideration, 
but having been brought forward, he felt 
it to be proper to set himself right with 
their Lordships. He stated distinetly that 
in the first place, with respect to the 
Church of Ireland—the Church of Ire- 
land so called—the spiritual Church of 


been 


Ireland, he was ot opinion that that 
Church was to be maintained as tly 
Kstablished Church of the country. [le 
had not heard any person maintain « 
different opinion; it was consolidated 


with the Church of England; and in the 
first place, being of that 
Established Church is necessary, he was 
of opinion that the Protestant Church 
was the Established Church for Eneland 
and Ireland. In all sincerity was he 
attached to that Church. ‘There was 
another question with regard to the 
Temporalities of that Church—that was a 
matter of quite a different kind. ‘The 
two questions stood on perfectly distinct 
foundations. He should 
thing upon the question of maintainin, 
the Temporalities of that Chureh. HI 
was quite convinced that the maimtenan 
to the well 


Opinion ath 


not say any 


of that Church was essential 
being of the two countries, and to the 
continuance of the 
them; and that whatever might be the 
power of the State with regard to the 
Church, it was a power that ought not to 
With re 


connexion between 
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be rashly ¢ mployved. spect to t] 


question, whether th: property ol | 
Chureh was or was not priv ite propert 
he denied that he had ever vid thot 
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consistency of his opinions, 
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trusted their Lordships would allow him 
t¢ an to them a few observations, to 
I) he noble and Lord | 
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property as property applicable by the 
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vhatev Not having heard any other 
noble Lord nor any right reverend Prelate 
remark upon that opinion, and considering 
if nt with mischief, unfounded in 
il l | langerc is to relis 1Ous and even 
io temporal security, he had thought fit 
to make some observations upon it. He 
rt efor 1h place and calmly, 
mid = not uncourteously, expressed hi 
cuuiel of opinion trom lhe noble 
far and he did also state his re- 
ret the noble and leat Lord who 
had been present at the b of the 
ittin ft his | lace before those obser 
tions of the noble M irquess were made, 
-eCaAU he beheved, that, had the noble 
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enter on the grounds of his opinion, and 
state the arguments In justification of it, 
and should t] »ndeavour to sustai | 
and should then endeavour to sustain the 
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than ne (ti Bishop of Ixeter) conid use, 
opimions so at variance with what he had 
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servations of the noble and learned Lord, 


but those observations he hada right to 
quote, for they had passed into history ; 
and he had as much right to quote what 
the noble and learned Lord said in 1824, 
as he should have had to quote what Lord 


somers or any othe r nol ] arned 
IIe 


| nrh 
ie and 
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Oil 


iad said in any former period. 


opinion too 
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he noble and | 
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The Marquess of inster had made 


in answer to the right 
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observation 


reverend Prelate. 


The Bishop of Exeter thanked the nobl 

Marquess for his confirmation. All ques- 
| 

tions of irregularity being thus disposed of 


cf 


Lord 


rd Plunkett 
his opinion it had, or if i 


sienified his dissent]—in 
had not, then he 
| th: 


d | t words 


' 
Lit 


contended for the principle, if 

4 4 -d ’ ' 
uttered in another Parliament might, 
without irregularity, be quoted now. He 


He 


from making any 


should fer 


oe 


now 
1 


re to another point. 
should have abstained 
reference to the 
cussion in another place, had not the 


) 


question now under dis- 


noble and learned Lord himself introduced 
it. The noble and learned Lord had 
thought it necessary for his own justifi 
cathe t¢ tate his opinion on that subye ct 
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He was of course th 


was necessary for the explanation, or th llearned Lord. in July, 1833, and 





confirmation, or | justification, { ) Lor ; 
me : : ‘ t 
opinion. Tor himself, he | nl ' 7 
the former nivht, quoted the opin fie eat 7 7 
the noble and learned Lord, in 182-4 rj 
had quoted if i } | ' 
{ 1) 
his urpet { \ it 1 ‘ | , . ’ : , 
t e } } | } 
recohiect i it so vel it t | ! } c) 
’ ‘ ! 
a deep mn] 310n O01 ' t , 2 
It was not hor ey } d ; : i pe: : 
. Rae i z= 
that the noble and learned Lord had hel ‘ F 
I 
these OD UONS bye } he | i} not { ] ' } 
H } 1 | I 
more than a \ nda | ’ vlien he ‘ + | ‘ 
| | 
repeated, in} rly th) \ , | | ; 5 
by ’ 
1833, the opm he had 1] ] 
March, 1 | lt wa on } ! { od j 
these opinions of th e and ' was. that 


Lord, that he thought t! Chu had lost | ! | co! } | } t 


i 


a great champion by tl weidental al ds ¢ | f 


of the noble and learned Lord: and he | i ' 











imaeined that had tl oble and learned l to the s} 
Lord been present, he would have risen lord + t} nronert ' 
his place to repel the opinions that were } lh ¢ lreland 
put forth the other meht by the noble |except to purposes * strictl 
a a ‘ Ty ; Es Wap ; e 
Marquess, in presenting the] tl Ij Mee] i! | 1] \ 
} cis } ’ 
should now refer to the later expressed | moment at a time like the present. TI 
sentiments of the noble and learned Lord. | had rd of no Lords 
y . Prey ce ~= ” } + 
He quoted from s Debates fj rey het —who had s) f the 
ra -. de 4 . ' j j : 
July 1833: but he had lo ked into ibsol ner sity of ] rv 
Nacetees tie ag ; : eer | " ; ei 
Mirror oy t Hiament, and he found s ed de} us prop ol Irisl 
same sentiments reported, in tl mie | ; 
Ses te eS ; ; 
way, almost to the very letter, with the Jand yet the ate . Boal 
“° . } ; Viewed ‘ ¥ & {ij 
| diffe rence only of one ben | I 
the other in the first person. Indeed, the | nat totally at 
extreme coincidents of thr Wol \ | | | \ { I 
such, as almost to mal | | \ i hid 
suppose that it was tl eporter {tf 
: é in { ; 
who had furnished both account — | | t { é 
; 
“He still held the property of the | | | Lord not 
‘ ks | 
Church to be a_ sacred deposit No- | oy t fre he rd 
: : : oe! ; . 
thing was more idle than to ask whether | formerly professed. On the contrary, | 
i i | J i . i i Ve i 


the property of the Church was or was {had thought that the noble and learned 





not, under the control of Parliament ? All } Lord would have supported his view of the 
property was under the control of Pa lia- | ? 1 it was with the deepest 
ment ; but when he said that, he felt if wasa | most unf d ficat felt | 
grave thing to meddle with that q rty, | self abl fer to t ( f 

unless in case of necessity. He admitted | eminent lawyer and orator as the 1 wd 
that, in a certain sense, the property of the | I ined Lord in favour of t Prot if 
Chureh was private prop rty - it was, | ye pul if n of Ir lal .. In t +} {it of 
however, like other corporate property their distress; and he \ most wed 
it was private property im the same { 1 that the word nol 

) ht fand | 1 Lord did not mean what h | 


j 
i 
sense as corporate property, and mint 
be applied to the purposes of the cor- | 
poration, and it was within the powe: | Lord Brougham said, the right reverend 
of Parliament so to apply it So, in the l 
present case, the property of the Church 
of Ireland, every part of it, was to be ap 
plied to purposes strictly and purely } } 
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brought forward by his noble 
Friend. His noble and learn- 


nal a | not ~ that there was any 


of complaint 
ti til d 


+ 
state 


lvregularity ino alluding to what had 
curred tna debate in 1834. The trregu- 
larity his noble and learned Friend com- 


this—that when a noble 
peech in pre 


a Petition to their Lordships, 


i 
plamed of was 
Marquess had made as senting 


an allusion 


was made by the right reverend Prelate to 
his noble and learned Friend, who was 
not then in the House. The right re- 
verend Prelate, in answering the noble 


Marquess, began to quote—not the speech 
of anv individual who was present 
anv former speech of 

| 


OS! 


-not 
the noble Marquess 
then answer- 

Prelate ap- 
rspeech of his noble and 


rvations he was 


mie no. th rieht reverend 
peated toa form 
learned Friend, who was not in his place, 
ued to it for the 
an invidious comparison 
then, it looked very like an 


vidious comp arison between his noble 


and LP Pres 
it 

‘ AT 

riaking | ” INO. 

9) ur 1] 

) ; well, 


aad learned Friend who was absent, and 
the noble Marquess [‘* No, no.” | 
The Duke of Cumberland said, the 


rivht reverend Prelate had acted under a 
mistake. He was not aware of the 
absence of the noble and learned Lord. 
Lord Brougham: Oh, not aware! 
Why the right reverend Prelate began by 


saying, that he regretted the absence of 
the noble and learned Lord. The defence 
et up by the illustrious Duke was most 
extraordinary. In such a case well might 
the right reverend Prelate exclaim, ‘Save 
me from my friends.” Aided by such 
friends, very feeble enemies were often 
enabled to overcome the strongest. To 


show that there was no mistake it was 
only necessary that the words of the right 
reverend Prelate should be quoted. Why, 
the right reverend Prelate expressly said, 
that he regretted the absence of the noble 
and learned Lord, at the moment when 
he called their Lordships’ attention to 
the noble and learned Lord’s speech. 
Where, then, was the mistake? Why it 
was evident that the right reverend Pre- 
late’s intention was to place the noble and 
learned Lord against the noble Marquess 

to place the absent against the present. 
But layimg that point on one side, he 
could not see that great change of opin- 
ion, that wonderful inconsistency of con- 
duct, which the right reverend Prelate 
eemed to have discovered in his noble 
ind learned Friend. But what surprised 


{LORDS} 


purpose of 
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that any complaint 
from the other of the 
HTouse with reference to change of opin 
Why, the noble Lord opposite had 
recenUly boasted much that the y had got 
new lights and adopted more liberal opin 
ions, but now, the declaration of the richt 
Prelate aya to flight all those 
hopes which he had so lately entertained 
of seeing a new era of Tiber: lity y» The cup 
which he had been for some time swilling 
in expectation—that cup of hope which he 
supposed that he should have received 
from the right reverend Prelate’s Friends, 
including among its ingredients the state 
of the Marriave-law—including relief for 
the Dissenters — including Corporation 
reform- other healing 
he now found to be 
bitter drug of dis- 
appointment, since he had that evening 
discovered that nothing gave a greater 
zest to the enjoyments of the right re 
verend Prelate and his Friends, than an 
opportunity of showing their atlection for 
the old system. W hy, the right reverend 
Prelate had twitted his noble and learned 
Friend with the new lights that he had 
acquired since 1834, [The Bishop of 
Exeter “1833."] Oh! then his noble 
and learned Friend had a longer time, by 
a year, for r liehts, Now, 
if he were to compare some noble Lords’ 
recent speeches, and their professions of 
expected liberality, with what the same 
Lords had said and done in 1833, 
when they were at that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, and he and his Friends 
were at the other (the Ministerial) side of 
the House, he fancied that he should not 
hear so much chuckling, if he might us¢ 
the phrase, from those noble Lords, on 
the subject of consistency. He, pe rhaps, 
should not have risen on this occasion, 
but that some misrepresentation of his 
sentiments on the subject of Chureh pro- 
perty had gone abroad, 
ginated with certain very respectable 
individuals elsewhere. He had been re- 
presented as an enemy—as a direct foe to 
the doctrine of the universal appropriation 
—to the education of all classes, of any 
surplus funds which the Church might 
possess, after all its wants were properly 
supplied. Now, with respect to the diffu- 
sion of edne ation, he made no distinction ; 
and if it were stated that he had done so, 
he would say, that it was an entire 
1 On 


him greatly was, 


should come side 


ion. 


} 
reverena 


several 
cup 


» most 


= including 
measures—that 
dashed with the 


acquiring new 


noble 


which had ori- 


mis- 
that 


understanding of lis 


opinion 
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point he had expressed his sentiments 
very strongly. He had adverted to the 
inexpediency—he would say nothing of 
the illegality of taking the Chureh pro- 
perty, and out of those revenues endowing 
the Catholic establishment. On that point 
he had stated his opinion strongly 
if it were supposed that he wished 
fine educational endowments to one class 
he was very much 
Ippose he we re told that he had beeom 


v. Dut 


to CcOli- 
misunderstood. but 


a good deal more liberal in the course of 
time, why then he 


he tad made the 


should only say, that 


} ee. 
change lth VOrTV Crores 


company. If he were accused ot having 
seen and followed new lights (sup- 
posing such to be the fact), he would 


not defend himself 
but would only say with the 
Lords opposite, that he had onl 
followed chance ol circumstances 

of times. He 
that he 
ready to 


st 
would how 
done SQ, 


had not 


. a) eS PF 
defend the consistency otf 





from the charee, } 


opinions in that House or el It 
any individual in th her House of | 
liament chose to i upugn any part ¢ * his 
public conduct, etther with reference to | 
what he had said or to what he had done 
he was perfectly willing, taking advantag 


of the privilege which the Ilouse of Com- 
mons allowed, to 
that House, or within the 
House, and there, in the 
old Friends 
defend himself, 
principles which 
That wo 
of Parliamentary precedent nd 
should be 


appeal at the Dar 
Bat of that 
and ancient oppene: 
Py 
and to advocate those 
he had always supported. 
. | ae | 


uld be accordin 


found not to be the person 
would refuse to a8) thither, who 
refuse 
Hlouse at any — that he might be 


called upon. He begged now to say that 


4 t} . 
Oa;r Ol tit ULC! 


to appear at the 


he bad been intrusted from a number of | 


the Society of Friends with a statement 


of the manner in which they were aggriev- | 


ed by the present mode of leasing tithe 

in Ireland, the tithes being combined with 
the rent. He had been ins tructe d to put 
it into the hands of ae Ministers in th 
other House of 
one House could pass what it pleased into 
a law, he thought that he should best 
execute his commission by putting the 
statement into the hands of his Majesty’s 
Ministers in that House, than into the 
hands of his Majesty’s Ministers in the 
other House, where they were always in a 


P acliament ; but unless | 


fArrit 2} 


»? 
J 
r 1} 


WAaypOriy, md could Carry Wiral measure 


I thi y pl ased, 


Ih Karl if \V ckl 4 oOecce™ lh 
1) 1 : 
to address tl blouse \ CO 
qui facal ord 
Ih f e € ( l i ial ud 
, 
{ t the \ no iestto e tl 
ii is it i i il | iwi 
th , ton ( | 
ud, tha ! ) nh ! t 
il ( - { 
V ned ft pla ‘a E ( i 
i 
] 
Phe Earl of Wee idl, a rf 
+ +1 I 
| mean to trespass on the Elouse; and cer 
tainly he would never think of doing that 
} } 
MI iv whieh h iid HOLT ¢ CLLY 
Hy tf + 
bi ever, reeretl i | { ried 
| | | rads th \\ | i not 
1 it n sary te rise ‘a thee 
Hol i | red Loi t 
| n H ( Gl 
| ti j ' 
ct yp 
eat 
} i () ce. i 
4h ? 4 
f i i 
i 
| , 
) (; | 
' I N 
A ; \ 
1) S ] | 
Sir. Ba 
N | S \ ( 
! 2] VV 
VI 
] V7 ( j 
i \ F | vil ! i 
J 
yw s 1) suant to not ( to ) 
y q V¢ 2. put { I j 5 
a > ee ee . as A : } 
seut a Petition trom certain thihabitants 
of Anntield and Beauharnots, in Lowe: 
( mnad fo eXpresslv' of th N ra t irom 
and entire disapprobation of, the ninet 


two Resolutions passed by the House of 
Assembly in that province in the month 
yy f bru ry. | } \ is \] | { 
Ministers appeared disposed to remeds 
th in Ss com) med ih TOrte 
petitiol ! tec to th t hi us I 
Lowe { mada i ( ed 1 t hit 
sh t discharge his public duty by 
Oriel ruin { tiie nature Ol t| 
petition he had now t honour to mi 
Si nt \ bust h d € xisted in Lowe T 


Canada from the year 1791 down to 








DI Lower Canada }§ OWMVMO 


yA 
—_— 
— 


tne present period, ind the cause of tho leven gone so far as to call tue GCrovernoy 
. } 1 C 4] 4 4 ‘ vo at 
merry and writating feelings by which the | of the province thei presentative of ty 
i t 
| ] t i AG } : ‘ | j ly 
people ol that colony were set against | Majesty in iwnorant and bievetted port 
. | 
4} 1 i 1 } : Pan | 1 yl ; ‘ 
each other ought, and he hoped would, | ticlan. tle mentioned the circumstances 
] i 
; ; " : is 7 ‘SARS : ae 
bi removed by the mterference of the | to the hou ld Oraer to show the sort ol 
Government. lie denied that the French } FENG LwWwho eC mposead the Prench majority 
er : } j j ; | ] { A mihly nt 
Setters 10 Lower Canada had any cause | in hh ouse of Ass mbly, and ne manne 
to complain that thei rrievan W ,1n hich they att iptead to cCxXxercls a 
" } . iD } 4 { a 1 “ ee ) 7 
OCCasIOnNeda DV th ILNTLsSN popUulacior CONLPOtL GVCF LHC BH lIsh PoOpulallon, it 
- ’ ' } A i 
lle was afraid, however, that from the | iS In CO) ucnee of this undue tofluenes 
discussions that had taken place in that | that the present petitioners ventured t 
i i 

. 1 } . i> j es 1} ’ ' . | ¢ 

Ilouse during the jast two vears, barila | approach the blouse, denouncing the pro 
} ’ , ] 1 4} } . . * 4h i, 1, Vv } 
ment had been led to believe that the | ceedings of the french majority of the 


fault of such dissensions was in a ereat} Local Legislature of Lower Canada, and 
degree attributable to the British resi- | praying to be protected from that majority 
dents in Canada, and that the French} He should not farther occupy the attention 


populati 1 which he a Imitted formed of the ilou e, but content himselt with 

















three-fourths of the population ot the | moving that the petition be brought up. 
country, wei perfectly free from the Mr. ffume was at a loss to know the 
guilt of causing such dissensions. Noi real object of the petition, for he reaily 
he begged to say that, upon inqauv, he | could not gather tt from ti peech of thr 
had satisficd himsclf that such was n fhon. Gentleman, Phat the British in 
he fact Vhic petition - Britis! tl } pabitant i ( taba rovwnds for com 
ject r tated tl thi | id “ie i! 8) bait \ 5 p 1 to ty byeat 
complaint from thy manner im which tuey | ol thi he wa pratt ure, that Lin Mronel 
were excluded from their common rights | party wei rieved also Phe hon 
British subjects, by the mode in wht i sp { the majority ot 
legislation was ca don iu Canada, wh \ ii] declarn that 
Ve thie Prey Ik population a 1 repona ra l to | Stale, midi Were not 
Linn we hit, whic! thes used to oppre Hav thre invitation which 
ind dey ive the petitioners of he re cisted in that eolony. Ek 
to which they were entitled biuyey ) Web s th fact, and pro 
| ted to the prom eed 3$or the n it th rivuit : §i hou Viem 
f that H und thus far lh ty marority of t llouse ¢ 
Young) would y, that the ] ct { v, for he i 
of the French part int oth PPO i} la much is 1 ! V-two 1} 
\ mil e of 1 c) ty se i on th they 
1 \\ ite Wh they we id. li prot ‘ " liberate bt milion ot 
i | 
nine a Cot h the « i} t } il \ { na a rh ft \ 
Ol i tl i llo of Cx ! i () i tilled TO rr ul £34 ! 
@] 1 } I) 1 Ul Oo} th disp | WOW tae? tate if ch bv ti 
tween the parties in Canada, wh re | hon. Memb bodied in the peti 
Opp ed to each other was cau ed by thy | tn nm bie pp ch ( y} A Ot he conceived 
futile V in i tenure bul 1! ] 1 i ihre Vou hot » fine been us at 
gestion of the hon, Member for Bath,|'The hon. Member proceeded to defend 
that the English law of copyhold ought | M. Papinean from the attack mad upon 
to be xi ded to that colon would, in him, und stated, that that ntl nah pos- 
his opinion be the worst plan p ble. | sessed the entire confidence of th Louse 
if the House would but for a moment )of Assembly, by whom he had been three 
cousider the mischievous nature of the { or four times clected as Speaker, in oppo 
ninety-two resolution roposed by the j sition ) uM 
il Legislature of Lower Canada, he | NI by dlne concurred with his hor 
(jt he they wo ic Once Say iy na, ih )} r or Viiddle Ca, 28 
that a body constituted was not cale: | considering that the petition was l-timed, 
lated to act ina deliberative capacity, and | as a Commission had been issued by the 
the Sp ker whom they had clected was | Government to 1 stioate thi complaints 





| 
- . . 1 ae 1 } | f aw ] | 
wholiy unlit for the oftiee, to he had de ; of the people ot Lower Canada, and he 
e } . . . 
ounced the | nd that the 


re not con- 





a set of Mag 
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! 
fined to any one Clas J ota 
subjects in that colony Surely. ho 
if would be but reason ib tO wail 


the grounds of complaint were investigat 





' 
before any such erievances \ ited 
Mr. Roebuck was desirous of KI | 
hon. Gentleman who pi nted the } 
tion, and who appeared 
the minority of the Elouse of 
what it was that he complained of 
not the Enel h residents f iy rept 
although they hap ied to | man 
in the House of Assembly. 
— No.” | The hon. Gentlema ud Ne 
but that only proved he knew nothing at: 
about the matter. Of th hty-cigh 
Members in the House of Assemb 
twenty-five were Enelish, althouel 
Mnelish composed only ay ( 
inhabitants of the colony. bh 
was, that th erievances Lower 4 
vere mainly attributable to the mal-a 
ministration ol its 
and he had no ti¢ 
the whole conduc ( ¢ 
Wa extremely 1 nensi 
confided to the pavement 
a clerk in that ofhes No matter 1 y | 
was Secretary, whether Lord God 
Lord Stanley, or Mr. spr Hic 
whole of the Colonial Departi 
manaced by Mr. Hay, and n i 
could be CX} ted } { 
ruled the fate oi ( 
Mir. Po 
t W | t { } 
n t] » 
into the whol 
pacevaliae wl 
issued by the G ron 
Phi \ , . ™ | 
precate these « | { 
to expre nh QO} 1 that ti | 
ber for Bath was not out of ord 
Sir FE. Knatchbull and Mr. 
rose together. 
Sir KE. Knatchhull. — Will ¢ 
Member pardon me for one mome 


Mr. Roeluckh.—-t) can hardly 
you Sir, for I am ecth order.— | 
When the hon. Membet pI 
petition had mad lon: sp ch, | 
Roebuck continued) had a per 
to reply to it: without beine 1 rruy 
either by the hoa. Member for Worcest 
the Chairman of the Canada Con 
or by the right hon. Baronet He had 
right to complain of the manner in which | 
the hon, Member (Mr, Young) had spoken ! 
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in independence and intelligence, he would 
say, that the sentiments not only of that 
constituency, but of the majority of the 
people of Scotland, were in unison with 
those he was about to express. The 
Resolution of the noble Lord, the 
Member for Devonshire, met with his 
entire approbation; and he thought 
that the happiness of this great_ empire 
depended upon the success of this mea- 
He approved of the connexion 
between Church and State. Ile 
of opinion, that it was dangerous to trust 
entirely to the voluntary principle for the 
support of religion, and that it was a fallae y 


sure, 


was 


to apply to this Question the principle of 


the supply being equal to the demand. 
Hie thought, that a religious establishment 
was necessary to aflord religious instruc- 
tion to - poor, and was especially re- 
quired in some of the more remote parts 
of the nalenenael The Establishment and 
the voluntary principle worked best 
ther; the Establishment corrected fanati- 
cism, while the voluntary principle tended 
fo prevent sloth and apathy. On these 
principles he respectfully and reverently 
approved of the Established Churehes 
Hogland and Scotland, and, with certain 
reductions he approved of the Chuich in 
Ireland. ‘The Established 


tove- 


the majority of the people; her revenucs 
were not excessive, although the distribu- 
tion of them might be improved. He was 
a friend to that Establishment, but he 
desired to see it made generally 
abolition of pluralities, by 
the enforcement of by the 


more 
useful by the 
; residence, and 
removal of other abuses. 
on that E 


productive of the 


stablishment as 
greatest benefit to the 
people of this country. When he turned 
to the Establishment of his own country, 
he regarded it with pride and exultation. 
There it and harmonized with the 
religious sentiments of the community ; 
its revenues were not excessive, and he 
wished they might remain untouched, 
With respect to what had lately been 
ry the hon. Member for Ole th um, he 
would not any opinion, whether or 
not it might even be useful, that the en- 
dowments of the Church of Scotland 
should be extended. There were certainly 
two places in Scotland, Montrose and 
Edinburgh, where aid from the public 
seemed necessary as the whole expense 
of the Establishment was defy: ayed by an 


met 


said | 
ove 


Church — of 
KMnelaud aceorded with the sentiments of 


fCOMMONS} 





But be looked | 
] } 
undoubtedly | 
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assessment on the resident inhabitants, 
whether they were Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, Catholics, Dissenters. In his 
judgment that was a great grievance, It 
arose from a seizure by the state of the 
property intended for the support of the 
clergy, and as the property had been ab. 


stracted by the State, it was worthy of 


now 
funds, 
if the question 


consideration, whether the State 
ought to supply the necessary 

When he came to [reland, 1 
were entirely res should have 
long hesit ited before he thought it right 
that a Protestant Mstabh shments should be 
introduced into that country, because the 
vast majority of the people were of an 
opposite faith, but finding the Protestant 
Church established, he would decidedly say, 
let it at least be accommodated to the re- 
ligious wants of the Protestant population, 
He maintained, that the funds of that 
Listablishment were excessive, and ought 
to be reduced, and applied to a more be- 
neficial purpose. ‘There had been a great 
deal said ot the amount of 
the Established Church ta Ireland, he 
little for the exaggerations on 
either side, but he looked to the 
fact, that the Establishment in 
now as great as the national 
Establishment was in the times. of 
Popery, when the whole mass of the 
ple was of the Established religion. ‘The 
tithes, which were then collected for an 
Hstablishment administering to the spiri- 
tual wants of the whole population now 
belonged to a Church, whose 


anteyra he 


cared 

broad 
Ireland 
was 


peo- 


religious 


| tenets were embraced by a small minority 
| of the people 


The Prostestant Episco- 
patians of Ireland were not more than one- 
tenth of the population. They were told, 
that the revenues of the Irish Chureh did 
not exceed 400,0002. or 500,0002., because 
the net revenue was not larger than that 
sum. But the gross revenue of the Irish 
Establishment was nearly 1,000,000/. 
sterling. If, then, one-tenth, of the popu- 
lation required an Establishment paid by 
the State at the rate of nearly !,000,000/. 
a-year, according to this ratio it would 
take about 8,000,000/. to _ for the 
Church Fstablishine nt of all the popula- 
tion of Ireland. Was not that an 8 
If then they looked to those who were 
under the spiritual care of the Irish clergy, 
they would find, that the Establishment 
maintained for their religious instruction 
was ten times as great as the endowments 
of the 


Church in England or Scotland, 








f the revenues of 
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Let them look also to the melancholy con- 
sequences of this state of things, both 
with regard to the state of religion, and 
the constitution of society. ‘They had 
been told, that churches had multiplied, 
but he was sorry to say, that the congre- 
gations had decreased, and what benefit 
was it to build churches, which were not 
frequented, which were considered a griev- 
ance even by those for whom they were 
intended, while they were regarded as an 
insult to those who were of a different 
faith? The bon. 
University stated, that there had been a 
great increase of churches within the last 
ten or twelve years, but he had not denied, 
that within the same time the Protestants 
in Ireland had greatly decreased, With 
regard to the increase of churches in 
Ireland, he would state to the House, that 
about a year and-a-half ago he visited 
that beautiful and hospitable country, 
when there were pointed out to hin, upon 
the most undoubted evidence, various in 


, 
cre there 


Member for Oxford 


stances of churches erected w 
i] 


were no Protestant congrevations at all, | 


but merely as a job to the builder and 
carpenter; and he remembered one in- 
stance, where it was proved to him that 
so miserably had the job been done, that 
the Church had fallen several times, and 
that they were actually increasing the 
rates for the purpose of rebuilding it 
again. When it was found, that such 
proceedings as these took place, he would 
ask what the ellect must be on society ? 
Could there be a doubt, that th pay- 
ment of tithes to a dominant Chureh 
under such circumstances, had been the 
great cause of the enormities which had 
been committed during a scries of years 
in that unfortunate country? It was evi 
dent on all hands that it was felt to be an 
insult and a grievance to be compelled to 
pay tithes toa Church professing a religion 
different from that of the payers, and it 
was notorious that the Irish looked upon 
that payment as a badge of subjugation. 


Hence their resistance to the payment of 


tithes, hence their disposition to disobey 
the laws, which had been the 
many crimes. It was, however, only what 
might have been expected by any person 
who had a knowledge of human nature, 
for it was utterly impossible to suppose 
that an attempt to force a religion upon 
men which was regarded only as a badge 
of their subjugation, should have any 
Qther effect than to occasion them to 


origin of 
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cherish a hatred of the cause and abhor 
the law. There had 
lusions made in the course of the debate, 
to his native country. The noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord St inley) had stated, that in 
17th century there 


been various al- 


the beginning: of thy 
was very little animosity existing between 
the Episcopalians and Presbyterians ; but 
House that 


by Uhre 


he would tell th When an 


attempt was made Stuarts to 


Pe: i, } z 4] | 
thrust Episcopalianism on the Church, that 
| i ri : . } 
the Presbyterians came to regard the 
| 4 ax +1 i) . } 
CLOctiIne ct WOrs( tuaan ft rauism it it. 
' } . 
[Je could not forget the lancuage of the 


at Marquess of Argyil, whose feelings 
vere not excmpt from the preyudice which 
the proceedings in favour ol prelacy had 

Ilis dying words were that he 
Popery, prelacy, and all 
Such was the state of 
that at the time of the 


Archbish yp Sharp » that 


caused, 
hated 
stition whatsoever. 
in Se tland, 


super- 


fi ¢ line 


sassipation Of 


assassination was actually approved ol 
by a majority ¢ f the p opl The re was 
he thine in } f tiie { | compared 
to that assassination, ind vet it was a 
ommon op vation by the people of 
i 

Scotland that the | of th \rch- 
bishop w no murder All industry wa 
t! Susp leds the tate f tl coun 

from bad to worse; so that 


’ 

try proceed 
ae nek nt 1} uo 
tue Cha Vi i} VaS ha 


at 17th century it 


worse condition than it was im the time of 
There were constant confliets 


1688 when the 


James Ist. 


! al . 
until the Revolution of 


pers cution ( t d Seenes occurre? | 
more serious than what had taken pl ice at 
( rishoch or at Rathcormac. Need he 
remind the House of Drumeleugh and 
| Bothwell Bria where much blood was shed. 
| And ought not this example to lead them 
} ; a, 
} to trv to accommodate th present state ol 
| th lrish Church t the religious con- 
| dition of t} yuntry? We said that the 
Llouse oucht to reduce the ist iblishment 





to such a de rree as would be idequ ite to 
the religious wants of those who professed 
the Protestant Episcopalian faith in Ire- 
land. Much might be done in that way. 
The number of Bishops and Archbishops 
reduced: and he appre- 
Cxcessive 


1 chk 4 
mioeht stil ve 
Teles } H , : 
hended that their incomes were 


as compare i with the Incomes of the pre- 


? + . > 

lat of J ngland. But it was said that 
] 1 “ - — ee — 1; 

Church-property was for ever inalien- 

able? Whatever its amount might be, 


ind however few there micht be who be- 
longed to the Established Religion, the 


property which was once given should for 
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ever remain in possession of the Chareh. [tory of tithes. All who had studied thai 


For this doctrine there was no warrant history knew that tithes were originally im 
nothing mn the Seripture nothing in the | the nature of a property-tax. ‘I he Chri 

law of the land. [It was a remnant of} tian religion was planted in this country 
Paganism, It was the Pagan doctrine, probably ome ares before tithes were 


that that which was once appro} riated to | known. \t that time there was very 


religious purposes never should be dit- | little pel onal property. Married women 
verted to any secular use. Clodius the in- |} could only be provided for by a dower 
famous had dedicated the Palantine Houses | of the third part of the land of thei 
of Cieero, to the Goddess of Liberty, and | husbands nd the only mode by which 
it was not till Creero had delivered or it v found relicion or the clerey could 
of his most eloquent orations that he was | be provided for was by a property-tax 
allowed to have that property restored. |of a t nth of the produce of the soil. 
The doctrine oriemated 1 the P in re- | But at that time the tenth was not all 





ligion ; and was afterwards adopted by the | given to the clergy only—the division was 
Catholics. He spoke it without oflence | fourfold—one part to the Bishop, one to 


to any Member of that persuasion, but} the incumbent, one to the fabric of the 
« . d 








they very much encouraged the notion, | Church, and h tothe poor. So were 
that what had once bi | tithes appropriated in their origin, and he 
eould never be ali would contend that tithes still continued 
practice went on to th to be of the same nature, and subject to 
ation, and then th custom was sttil 30 | the control af the state Tithe ; were not 
much e uUntenaire ad, that it was then idl | th voluntary ct vation of the faithful 

ho rood Lil could { ! in pre it i¢ WOT’ 1m} i i) hy Li stature, 
p rty whicl had bel ! ato ti Chure} ina hou t} yb 1 one becom pre 

and property which had beloneed to ‘the 1) riv, to be held sepal tely hke the m 

Chureb was sometimes sold at an unde 1 deemed Land-tax when given to a 
price. Bat could it be expected that tranger, from the land, in their origin 


the doctrine of Pagan relicion — that {they were a Property-tax Then, with 


i 
the doctrine of Popery—that those doe- I ird to the land with which the Church 
} 
' 
| 


| Be: | | ey 
trines which were « x ploded in the middle vcakine that 


cins or the 








the 19th centin nd should be made the ta . nd v { r th clergy ere sup- 
subject of | at nt lie | ported land ) on rr by pe 

held an opi ich had d{ecuniary 1 \ iminaterial ; 
of the Chureh i t tol hed |. * ht | | | if land 
while it ld be beneticialls ) i} and that ! that miehtin part 
for thy Ch ( Dutit wa r? of |! 1e\ \ ! 

the State; t conferred d the | th lary of the Chie sf thy 
Stat } it tat \ ir could | Co rt ¢ i] 15 J lima shed: 
of no furtl US to th ih | He | it had | LO. l \ but it was 
knew of no distinction between fune- | now reduced to 8,0002. The Chancellor 
tionaries in the ¢ han h and other fune- | of lreland’s had been 10,0002, it Was re 

tionaries. ‘Chose who ministered at the | duced to 8.0007. Was there any crime in 
altar oucht to be supported by the altar— robbing the law, o1 in reducing thi incomes 
9 said the Scriptures. A judge in afof the law functionaries? He knew of no 
Court of Law was to be supported; a | distinction between the law and the Chureh 
Minister of State was to be s ipported 5 Jin this re spect Jt was thought, wisely 01 
thos who fonelht the ALT of 1 | 10f not the question, that those 
country V re to pe Su] ports c but } incom > j exces Te< ind they were 
knew ot no di tinetion between one reduced, without ANnV injusty tO any part 
funectionar’ and another. \ll were to be }of the community It that were so, h 

supported by the State for their variou wanted to know wil y the Li vislature 
services, and when those services for any | might not deal with the clergy as it dealt 
reason were no loneer wanted, the funds | with any other public functionary in the 
appropriated to pay them might be taken j land ? a) hen it was said, that however 





away. He apprehended that what he] great the property of the Church might 


had said was fully supported by the his-} be, it could never be touched, he would 




















~ 
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is] supposin that hali the property o! | «| new ( ri ol el 
Sk, SUP} 1 at t hi pro| ! ’ f WW (Co ) ped 
the whole country belonged to the Church, | in , which ¥ re 
and that that was a erying evil im the ized by the art of | n. was. if not 
mouth of Cvery one, could it be s 1,| entirel 0] d I i modified that 


under those circumsianees, th such pro- there w ; ) bul ot thi 





perty could not be touched ¢ before th ci i! tAUREY id n tol 
reformation in Seotland not less than one netit OF Live i beea , 
third of the property ol rat count: 1) ! 

longed to the Church, but they afterwards | i ling in a 


dealt wisely with that pr perty, becau rt, ch if iourn vas 


they allotted a distinet proportion of 1 nost i] en ved om. pre 





t 
for those who adm tered t th { i VCl { i tcl Ul se That 
and applied the rest to uscful purpose Lb i so, there could | no ¢ ction t 
If that were SO, there could be no doubt ja rendment t! Lav iectn th 
that the Irish Parliament, befor l | lCcrgy. mycen iW in id rt Churel 
Union, would have had a right to reduce | property hay belonged to th 
the Chureh istabli hinent to the wants « | t I vecrred, | VIL) bee 
the people, and to have lowered the sala t] \ had been tl 
ries of those in the Church whose incomes | lual, t tion of tl 
were excessive. Th Under-Seercta } le | l, Vember for D 
for the Colon id allowed that that | l i uld 
might have been done in Treland bet rtv t 
the Union; and if what had « rred | ’ lonved t 

ce to prey i l i} 
bene exereised by tl bn i | ry} With ot property in 
iment ¢ There had beceu | i i | ‘ i ii boUka 1O stot 

} H Wion 5 we were 1 on { | i bene 
cinpire, and hic hoped W shnouid r th iil j { unl 
30 for many ages: but would it be sa ij inne | tt 
there must be a uniformity of 1 ious | pl mich tic der had in vie coul 
fee ling -ihat there must be one reli | hong 1) acted tl : ccordin 
for the rity of th it Dr! | ‘ Horie 
| i lative ( Oi 1] ‘ ! t} 
law; it w nirary 4 to | 
could eve \ 
)? pilati 1 Ol 
there im t vt i | 


t neonle ¢ 1 { 
urticles of the treaty of Union were d 
interpreted id construed ' j | » of 

cording to what the i) 

require, the Eh had am | { aia 





distingul 
during the time the richt hon. Ba 


opposite was atl Lin | ii O th if 


Department. Ly the artictes ot i ( { ho ¢ } ion Wit , 


with Scotland it \ provided that k, 
1 ] s " 
should pea Ut oO Lidim ts : | 

\ 1 

Jand, wna th mae 4 l } 

, at " { } 
served, With Lire ction Ol i 
hon. Baronet not ly were meas iH i } y it vate th 

1 f ; \ 7 | | Pi ; 1 
contempiation for reformin that ju ! iit h which J 
C 1, + PF } } | } 
but on finding it couid not be retormed, } n" tec if } lie alas ya not 
as to be usetnul, it w irely ab 
mh l as Fi 1 { ‘ r } é | 
There was at that time no ery of a vio hy t state, that rr 
I 





tion of the articles of Union betwe | \ lon | { tl forma 
Scotland and England, As Mr. 


1 LION ted nearty 


wy 
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sent day ; and it was monstrous to sup 
pose that those who had endowed it with 
property at that time, would, if they ex- 
isted now, apply it to the purposes of the 
Protestant clergy. He thought it but 
fair to presume, ‘that if the present state 
of affairs could have been foreseen, = 
parties bestowing the property would, 

the words of the Resolution, have recom- 
mended the application of the funds in the 
way now proposed—that is, to the moral 
and religious instruction of all parties, 
‘They were told 
bring forward the Resolution of his noble 
Friend. Some said, wait for the Report; 
others threw out taunts with respect to 
what had taken place last Session, ‘The 
noble Lord (the Member for Lancashire) 
had said, he cared not about the Report ; 
it was immaterial to him whether the 


{COM MONS i 





that this was not the time to | 


amount was large or small in proportion | 


to the number of 
ble. With regard to the 
forward against them, as 
in the proceedings now and took 
place last Session, he would remind the 
Ilouse of the Resolution of the right hon, 
Baronet, 
Ireland was to be for ever 
to the Protestant Church. The right hon. 
Baronet declared, that that Resolution was 
nothing at all, and it was carried by a 


charge broucht 
Ne 
to the difference 


W | hat 


appropriated 


small majority, Lut it would be a totally 
different thing when the Bill to carry it 
ito effect was brought in, because thi 


would 
from all 


7 
seculorum 


Resolution 
enact that 


that 


and 


Act framed on 

have to declare 

time thereafter in 
should be no further Reform in the Trish 
Chureh, and that though the 
Protestants small, 
still the appropriation of the property 
should remain the same. When the right 
hon. Baronet came and stated that it was 
quite time the opinion of the House should 
be taken on the real Question, this made 
the difference, and it made this the latest 
time at which an effort could be made to 
rescue the country 
such a Bill being enacted. He 
doubt from the course the debate had 
taken, that the Resolution would be ear- 
ried by alarge majority. What the effect 
of that might be he was unable to say ; 
but he would state most sincerely, that he 
should rejoice to find that the right hon. 
Baronet bowed to the opinion of the 
House; that even after some ‘ sharp 


] ! 
SECHLA there 


number ot 


should become ever 80 


, whereby the Church- prope rty of | 


from the calamity of 
did not } 


Protestants to be in- | 
structed, still Church-property was inviola- 


jority of 


| if he still persisted, or 
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convulsive pangs of 
he yielded once more, 
and conformed to the will of the ma- 
that House, and the general 
sentiments of the country. If he would 
do so upon this and other subjeets—upon 
the 6 sean of those whom he sent to 
Foreign Courts, and upon his general 
policy, foreign and domestic, he, for one, 
wished that the ht hon. Gentleman 
would continue to —_ where he was, He 
was connected with the late Government, 
and he could truly say, that to return to 
oflice was no objc et of ambition with him. 


agonizing pride,” 
altered his course, 


From the station he occupied at the Ene. 
lish bar, it was more desirable and more 
profitable to him to remain a private 


Member 


hon. 


in that House. But if 
Barenet would not change his course, 
(without meaning 
any disrespect to lim) if he allowed him- 
enided by those 
ciated with him in office, then it would be 


the right 


self to be who were asso- 


of the last importance for the good of the 
community that the present Administra- 
tion sh sald ve brought to a close as soon 
as possible. Tie sincere ly loved a mona 

chical form of Government, he wished the 
prerogative of the Crown to be preserved, 
i but he would say, that prstapetere and 
the monarchy of this country had sustained 
a deep wound from what had taken place 





| that his 


within the last few weeks. The rieht 
hon. could not suppose that he 
could without ruin to the country attempt 
contrary to the inclinations and 
wishes of a majority of the House of 
The precedent of 1784 formed 


Baronet 


Commons 


no analogy to the present. Now, for the 
first time in th history of the Knelish 
Parliament, the Prime Minister, having 
1 Parliament of his own choosing, was 


in a minority, and yet he remained in 
office. In the Parliament of 1784, Mr. 


Pitt was undoubtedly in a minority, but 


that Parliament had been called by his 
rival, Lord North, and he had the voice 


of the country with him. 
hon. Baronet 


Could the right 
believe in his conscience 
Cabinet had had the voice of the 
country with them? He could only say, 
hat he believed from all he could learn, 
and from all he had heard, that the pre- 
sent Cabinet had done enough to destroy 
their public character in the eyes of the 
community, without giving satisfaction to 
any class whatever. They had gone far 
enough to show they had no regard to 
consistency, but they had not gone far 





” 
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enough to satisfy the just wants of the 
community. THe would not enter into any 


severe examination of the votes, nor criti- 


cism of the conduct or speeches of the right 
hon. Baronet, but looking at his Cabinet, 
he would say, that their present conduct, 
though they did send Lord Londonderry 
to Russia, though they did vote against 
the London University having a charter, 
had utterly disgraced them in the opmion 
of the British public. Indeed, he might 
say the right hon. Baronet himself had 
not ventured to defend his Cabinet. He 
had only talked of his own consistency ; 
he had thrown his colleagues overboard. 
But was the nation still under similar rul 
to the three weeks during which the Duk 
of Wellington was the sole adviser of thé 
Crown, and set a most dangerous prece- 
dent? Did they still live under a dic- 
tatorship? Was there only one respon- 
sible adviser of the Crown? Did the right 
hon. Baronet absorb in his owu person all 
the offices of the state? If that was so, 
they must look back to what was done 
when the Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
Strafford followed a similar line of conduct. 
It seemed to him to be of the last import- 
ance, that if the right hon. Baronet would 
not conform to the will of the majority 
of the House and of the English nation 
he should make way for another Ministry 
whatever Ministry the King might form, 
it must have the confidence of the House 
and of the people. They had heard of 
disturbances; he disliked agitation; he 
would say peto pacem ; but the only way 
to prevent agitation was to have Minis- 
ters of the Crown who would adopt such 
principles, and bring forward such mea- 
sures, as would be in conformity with the 
wishes of the people. He would, before 
sitting down, observe, that he had heard 
the speech of the noble Lord the Member 
for Lancashire last night with unfetgned 
sorrow. He said so for that noble Lord’s 
sake; he said so for the sake of that noble 
Lord’s reputation. Having had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the vigour of intellect, 
the eloquent, the noble, and independent 
spirit and liberal principle of that noble 
Lord, it did afflict him more than he could 
describe to hear him openly declare, that 
however great the property of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in Ireland might 
be, and however few its Members, in his 
judgement that Establishment should con- 
tinue for all time to b supported as if 


‘ ~ ] 
now exists lle idl not mean to 4 


{Apr 
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anything disrespectful of that noble Lord, 
but it did seem to him th it the noble Lord 

oured under some sort of monomania 
on this subject. He went beyond the 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 


sity of Dublin, or the hon. Member for the 
University or Oxi rd, He h ped, how- 
ever, that this question would be soon 
settled, and that the noble Lord would be 
restored to that party of which he micht 
be the life and ornament. Then, with 
respect to the opimion of another noble 
Lord, whom he esteemed even still more 
than he did the Membet 


a 


hovte Lord, the 


for Lancashire, he thought he was fully 
entitled to set olf the opinions of Earl 
| Grey against those of tl noble Membei 








for Lancashive. He certainly had, per- 
sonally, no authority to state what the 
opinion of that noble Earl w is, or that 
he concurred in the sentiments « xpressed 
by himself; but he had the greatest 
reason to believe the noble Earl's opinion 
was in favour of the Resolution. He 
differed from the noble Lord respecting 
the 147th clause of the Tithe Bill—the 
appropriation ot the Church-property ; 
and, if there had not been that unfor- 
tunate difference between them, they 
never would have separated. He con- 
ceived, therefore, that he was perfectly 
ight in stating that that noble Earl’s 
opinion was to be taken as favourable to 
the Question now before the House. That 
noble Earl was not one universally ad- 
mired for his talents, but he was allowed, 
even by his political opponents, to be a 
man of moderate, rational, and constitu- 
tional political principles. He would not 
detain the House longer. He hoped he 
should be considered as having performed 
his part of the contract to be short. In 
what he had stated, he had certainly in- 
tended nothing personally disrespectful to 
the right hon. Baronet opp site, with re- 

ould only further add, 
right hon. Baronet could not, in 
iis heart, be a bigot, that he had great 
opes of the right ‘hon. Baronet’s conver- 
cum talis 


spect to whom he v 


i 
4 . 1 
that tine 


| 
sion, and he eould almost say, 


sas. ulinamm noster ¢ o< 


Mr. Richards agreed with the hon, and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
that it would be presumptuous for any one 
to set up a standard for all others in re 
licious matters, as all were amenable to 
God, not only for the sentiments enter- 
tained, but for their actions in life. The 


oble Tord. the Member for North Lar 
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bow¢e 


cashire, to whose talents he 
+p 


} 7 
the greatest deference, seemed to lay it 


4 


down last night as a proposition not to be 


departed from, that th prope) f th 
Church wa inalienable, and that the 
Hlouse was bound to regard it in that 
fF ht. fle even ventured y put the ¢ 

treme case, a case th cemed to wrth 
the House, that if it should 1 i v 





ae of 
stant to 


there Was 


be found, the Chureh-prom 


even still inalicnable, and 





he should support that proposition. The 
eae 1? 

right hon. Baronet near him, rary he 
and ke arned Gentleman ULi¢ solicitor- 


General, appeared 


property Ot the ¢ fiurch was periectly in 
17 ; “ 
alienable, as if it were mething which 
- ‘ } } } ra | 
was created, not roth rood Of the 
] ] { } r 1 ’ 
peopte, but for the benent of acti Phat 
certainly was not iil lew of Lhe question ; 
“i j ] ft | 
he had not so learned to judge of what 
im ¢ 4} ] "ae wrist +] r 
was que tO the peop Of this, and otnel 


countries: however, the ¢ 
land 
and the question was, 
not that Church be continued under its 
present form, as now established? Now, 
that question was one which he thought 
ought to be discussed solely upon grounds 
of expediency ; upon those grounds, and 
upon aaine only, should ceive his vote. 
that he had to state what ap- 


and lreland was 


should or should 


ane 


Supposin: x 


peared tohim the proper course to pursue, in | 
| | 





settling the relig 
NOVO, it 
popul ition of that State 


matte him whether the 


amountec 
1 rayaral | 


} ronticl 
or 1,000,000, the prin Iple would remain 


the Saine 5 and that, according r to hi 


opinion, should in su 


the voluntary principle; im anew State, so 

circumstanecd, it was the only aalieit, 
? 

the only just prineip le rk ay as if Ob 


follow ing out of the 


viously great 
Protestant principle of the rig ght of private 

But the Legislature of 
Great Britain and 


tlerent rform, 


Was, 


judement., 
‘United Kingdom of 
Ireland, had a di 
Th Church --the 
land 


: duty to pe 
united Chureh of 


Kno 


] ] 4 a 
and Treland—was by law established, 


and had been so for centuries. In con- 

| | } 

equence of having been thus lone and 

comple ttely estab! ished, it became inter- 
ial 


woven with, and InNse pare ible from all ou 


civil institutions, united and identified 
with id our feelings and interests. The 
naw stion, then, with which the House had 
to ae ein: not one of abstract rivht, o1 
if ¢ xperiment il policy, but one having re- 
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1 with | ferences 
lof managmg the revenues of 
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solely to the most expedient way 


a Church, 


} j I . t ] . _ 
not that had existed, or was expected 
exist, but that no tthe present moment 
a 1} 
was in full being, and in complete opera 
mt . 
t10n it qu ion, 1 1, mu | dis 
, 1 : 
Cu (i ] il] Lii¢ Cl ids of present 
xpedieney; and upon those rrounds hh 


| } $ } 1 
uld decide it i complamed that 
} | 1 , 

the terms of the nov Lord’s Viotion wer 

disingenuot The noble Lord did not 


openly and mantully dee 


| lished Church of unfit for the 
purpose ior whi h it was intend d: ind 
therefore, that it oueht to be abolished, 
and some other mode of religious belie 
et up in its stead—though his Motion 
Lripp d of all di rise, 1S to that efleet : 
what, I leed, the noble Lord had failed 
to do, his right hon. Friends about him 
‘had abundantly said ; and in endeavouring 
to und tand the object of the noblk 
La ai i oked t merely tothe terms of 
his Motion, but to the speeches of those 


hurch of Ene- 


established by law, | by 


i 
ch eircumstan RGes be | 


| other 


the 


| peace and happiness of Ireland could only 
! 


| there was 


| Churches. 


A 
y whom it was supported. Ifthe object of 


the noble Lord were to aie the Pro- 


testant Church in Ireland, and establish 
in its place the Roman ‘Atholie, let him 
speak out. The institutions of the State 
ought to be for the good of society ; and, 
if we noble Lord could show him that the 
, 
| 


red by. 
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Protestant Church, and est: blishing on its 
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1 ensul subverting the Established 
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ruins the Roman ¢ atholie, the noble Lor 
hould have hi support ; but he believed 
that the noble Lord could show him no 
such thing. What were the facts? The 
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and the Roman 

was the great 
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the Church of England and Ireland, and 
Protestant Dissenters of all persua: 
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They equally protested against the autho- 
rity of the 
on the right of 
found 
difference 
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than the Roman Catholic. But the nob! }them thr } ofsucn ! nes, honk 
Lord, the \ ie { 





not admit his statement 
Hie moved for a Commiitec a ord tt { r sanet a vas eal ted ta 


consider 1 present state of the ¢ ire id 1 O1 Wav 
Establishment in Ireland, with thi WwW Ol ‘ opl 
applyin r any surplus. of ¥ 
required for the Spirit Lak < 3 ] ( j fey) 
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ol the pceopic. With 1 
sumption, that th \\ somett 


in the present tateofthe Church of | an { it hy 
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the decay incident to all human institu-| of the people of Ircland; then 
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the second assumption of asurplus revenue, | property of one-eighth and confer it upon 
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out the practice as an object of imitation 
to the people of England? Why, also, 
was there an allusion, by the same right 
hon. Gentleman, to the circumstance of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland forming 
7-Sths of the whole population, unless 
with a view to bestowing a large proportion 
of the revenues of the Established Church 
upon the Roman Catholics? Although 
he desired to see the abuses of the Esta- 
blished Church remedied, and its income 
applied to the best advantage, he could 
not bring himself to support the motion of 
the noble Lord, the Member for Devon- 
shire, for he feared that its adoption would 
be the signal for civil war. The Protes- 
tants were in possession of the revenues of 
the Church, and did any man suppose 
that they would give them up without a 
struggle—and did any man in his senses 
doubt that violence and bloodshed would 
thence ensue? The House had to con- 
sider not only how the plan would be re- 
ceived, but the probable consequences to 
which it would lead. Could the noble 
Lord go down to his constituents, after 
having been the leader in such a proceed- 
ing, and tell them that he had accom- 
plished any practical good for the people 
of Ireland, or for the community at large ? 
Could he tell them that he had been the 
advocate of anything more than a mere 
abstract proposition ? Tad he done any- 
thing towards feeding the hungry or 
clothing the naked? Ofnothing so bene- 
ficial could the noble Lord boast; and 
whenever he might present himself to his 
constituents, he could lay claim to no 
merit as respected his proposition, for the 
benefit, or rather the alleged benefit, of the 
people of Ireland. Besides that, whenever 
and wherever questions of that kind came 
to be discussed, the parties discussing 
them would recollect that the Whigs had 
passed the Septennial Act—that they had 
introduced the excise, and would have 
forced it into private houses if they could; 
they would recollect, too, who was the un- 
successful author of the Dissenters’ Mar- 
riage Bill. It was now, then, for the 
House to consider what had best be done 
under the circumstances of that unhappy 
country, for it was quite evident that the 
scheme of the noble Lord, the Member for 
Devonshire, would never do any good 

that it would never satisfy the people of 


either country, and that it would lead to 
nothing but confusion and bloodshed. | holdings. 
With the permission of the House 
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would himself lay before them a plan 
which he thought would meet the occasion 
—he would revert to the original design of 
tithes. They were, as it was well known, 
chiefly intended for the benefit of the poor, 
and the mass of the people of Ireland 
came under the description of poor. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for the 
town of Cambridge, stated in the strongest 
manner the case of the poor, and acts of 
Parliament fully recognized their rights. 
By more than one statute of Henry “8th, 
the claims of the poor were fully admitted , 
and Dr. Doyle, in his cele brated letter to 
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the right hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for the town of Cambridge, said, “ there 


is little doubt that in the more ancient and 
pure times of the Church all its revenue was 
the patrimony of the poor;” and Selden, 
whom he could add to the authority of 
Dr. Doyle—Selden stated that between 
the years 800 and 1200, tithes were called 
patrimonia pauperum et stependia pauperum 
—they belonged to the poor, and were 
granted to the clergy in trust non quast 
suis, sed quast commendatis. He could 
not be brought to believe that if there 
were any surplus it ought to be given to 
education—it ought to be given to assist 
the aged and the infirm, to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, and provide 
gencrally for the wants of those who could 
not provide for themselves. By every 
motive of humanity, by every considera- 
tion of a prudent policy, he entreated the 
House to look to the origin of tithes, and 
pay some respect to the wishes of those by 


whom they had been granted. The 2 7th 
of Henry 8th, cap, 28, and the 31st of 
Henry 8th, cap. 13, which gave the 


property of the monasteries to the King, 
contained an express saving of the1 riehts 
of the poor, and Dr. Doyle, at one time, 
nearly resolved to try the question of that 
right, but he said that Lord Manners was 
Chancellor, and that the temper, of the 
times was unfavourable. Having done all 
in his power to press upon the attention 
of the House the claims of the poor, at 
least so far as it was in his individual 
power to do so, he should now proceed to 
urge those claims in language much more 
eloquent than any of which he was 
master. In the words of Dr. Doyle, he 
should say—‘ You complain of rack-rents 
and tithes, and want of employment, and 
of the ejection of poor ten unts from their 
There is but one legal remedy 
no man deceive you 
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there is but one remedy for them, and 
that remedy is a legal provision for the 
poor. Let every man, therefore, who 
wishes that a competition for land should 
cease—let every man who desires to see 
the poor exempted from famine and dis- 
ease—who desires to the widow 
clothed, the orphan fed, and the stranger 
taken in,—let every man who is sincerely 
anxious that the law of nature be not 
violated, and the law of Christ fulfilled, 
pe tition Parliament to enact a legal pro- 
vision for our poor. Let cvery man who 
is sincere in his professions of desiring to 


see 


see the income derived from the soil of 


fArrit 2} 





Ireland expended within the country in | 
| able misrepresentations had already been 


the improvement of that soil, and in the 
employment of a people to be supported 
as labourers, that they may not be paupers, 


| 


| Motion. 


let every such man ‘lay aside his doubts | 
circumstances under which it was brought 


and fears, or schemes of personal profit to 
be realized from the life-blood of his 
fellow-countrymen,—let every such person 
petition Parliament for a legal provision 
for the poor.” ‘To this he should not 
attempt to add anything. He should 
content himself with saying, that if the 
House affirmed the Motion of the noble 
Lord, he should move as an Amendment, 
to leave out the words in the original 
Motion ‘‘ the general education of all 
classes of his Majesty’s people, without 
distinction of religious econ” 
the purpose of adding these words, ‘“ be 
applied to the relief of the poor in such 
manner as Parliament in its wisdom shall 
see fit.” [Mr. O'Connell: * The hon. 
Member has not stated how he will vote.””] 


The hon. and learned Member for Dublin | 


had reminded him that he had altogether 
forgotten to say which way he intended to 
vote. Now, he would say, that seeing the 
dangers to which the Resolution of the 
noble Lord would lead—seeing that with 
all the noble Lord’s wisdom and sagacity, 
with all the long time which he had occu- 
pied in the concoction of that resolution, 
assisted as he was by his party—he had 


at last only produced a measure which, if 


acted upon, would lead directly to a civil 
war in Ireland, he(Mr. Richards) felt that 
he should degrade himself depart 
from the duty which he owed to his con- 
Stituents, and to the country at large, 
he voted for it. He would cordially join 
in meeting it with a direct negative. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde assured the House 
that he was at all times unwilling to ob- 
trude himself on its attention, and in 
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for 


if 
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doing so on this occasion he would bring 
as a claim to their patient indulgence, the 
intention to eoufine himsclf strictly to the 
merits of the question before them. The 
im iportance of that question was admitted 
on all hands. The discussions on it would 
go forth to the public, and it 
than insinuated that the public would take 


was more 


| a very different view of it from that which 


he confidently hoped would be taken by a 
large majority of that House. ‘To prevent 
any mistake being made elsewhere as to 
the grounds on which he should vote, he 
felt it necessary to state the opinions which 
he held on it. It appeared to him that 
notwithstanding its importance consider- 


made as to the nature and objects of this 
Objections were made to it on 


the cround of the form, the time, and the 


forward. He knew nothing of the inten- 
tions of the noble Lord who brought the 
Motion forward but what he learned from 
the proceedings in that House, but he 
owned that he did rejoice that it was 
brought forward at the present time and 
in its present form ; and when it was said 
that it was a question of confidence or no 
confidence in Ministers, he did hope, that 
in the sense in which he viewed it, it would 
not be decided without reference to that 
question, and, in that respect, he thought 
it was wisely, judiciously, and fairly pre- 
sented to their notice. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had himself 
more than once expressed a hope that the 
question should be so placed before the 
House, and it was only fair towards the 
right hon. Baronet that he should be placed 
in a situation to know, and that hon. 
Members should have the opportunity of 
showing to their constituents, what were 
the opinions of the House with respect to 
the right hon. Baronet’s Administration. 
Circumstanced as the country now was, 
he thought it was the duty of hon. Mem- 
bers to lose no time in stating, if they so 
thought, that they had no confidence in 
the pre sent Government. ‘The noble Lord 
had, therefore, he repeated, taken a wise and 


judicious course in submitting this question 


as a test of confidence or no confidence in 
the present Administration. The right 
hon. Baronet was admitted on all hands 
to be possessed of admirable talents, and 
there was none in which he more excelled 
than the talent for debate. If, then, the 
question of confidence or no confidence 
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likely to be earried in the House of 
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thn two House S: it there were any such 
he was not one ol them: but he was, he 
dimitted, much surprised to hear such a 

tement from the head of an Adminis- 


> tOrw d. 

Vir. Charlton rose to order. The hon 
nc | ned Gentieman was, considered, 
out of order. The Question before the 
House related to the Trish Church Esta 


and learned Gen- 


tleman cine wholly on the 
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d to Mr. Sergeant 


Phe Speaker intimate 
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h a interrupted 
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of the debate lle (Mr. Sergeant Wilde) 


Wudine to a declaration of the right 
hon. Baron ft, that he possessed an advan- 
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by whom such measures might be intro- | portant to the community. Tle owned, 


} t ' | 


duced. This then was, in effect, to say | he \ that the cha 
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vinced of the necessity of a separate 


Ustablishiment, and anxious to support it. 
j niid not wish to reduce the emolu- 
ments of the Est iblishment, SO’ a8: -t0 
dianinish efulness; but he called on 
the ffouse as a Protestant himself, and as 

; loft Protestant Establishment, 
dopt ¢ Motion before them. He 


duty of evcry sincere 
Protestant to contribute to this desirable 
| couceive that 
Motion ; 


no moral reason what- 


easily 
Catholhye might object to the 


could 


i>tt he conld see 


why a Protestant should do so.— 


Miaeh had been said of the inalienability 
of the property of thi Church. HTe was 
to hear his hon. and learned Friend, 


apply himself to 


Cron ral, 





tof the Question, because he well 
} vy that all which talents and dilizence 
( bring to bear upon it, would be 
ly ht by his hon. and learned Friend. 
Hy i id learned Friend had com- 


ly failed to establish his proposition ; 
ind he defied any one to establish it. The 
principle on which the proposed® interfe- 
with the property of the Church 
Nishment proceeded, had been re- 

law over and over again. 
\i various times, statutes had been passed 
applying the surplus revenues of the 


COXnIZ d by the 


Chureh to othe: purposes. At various 
times, after the r ion of Henry the 8th, 
and the suppression of the monasteries, 
statutes had passed taxing the Church | 
revenue in some cases a tenth, in other 


cases a twentieth; and applying the pro- 
ceeds sometimes to Ecclesiastic al and 
What, he 
was to become of the 


sometimes to Secular purposes. 
should like to know, 
titles of Jay impropriators, if Parliament 


had not the power to apply therevenues of 


the Church to any but Ecclesiastical pur- 
This part of the Question was 
reated by his hon. and learned Friend 
on the broad and intelligible principle on 
The property under 
ion belonged originally 

Catholic Establishment. It was beyond 
all doubt originally the property of Catho- 
hether by donations of private indi- 
Is or by gift of the Crown. — But he 
card that the property had 
transferred by the Catholics. The 
property was not taken from them, but 
they were ‘taken from the property ; and, 
iter the Reformation was established, 
certain oaths were ordered to be taken, 


which it r ally stood. 


ie 2 
considerat 


il ( neve 


veen 


ich exeluded those who were conscien- 
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tious adherents to the Catholic religion, 
from having any share in, or dominion 
over, C hurch- “prope rty. Thus the followers 
of that religion, whic sh cert: ainly had done 


| 

| more acts of piety and bene volence than 
| any other, were driven from the owne rship 
}of that property which, by various titles, 


ithey once possessed. ‘The argument of 
| those who opposed any interference with 
the grants of the Chure h, went to the de 

claration that the character of that Church 
| was wholly unimportant. As if those 
erants were made only to the professors 
of a religion, and not to the professors of 
that particular religion which had with it 
the hearts and aflections of the people. 
They had now a Church Establishment 
lin Ireland supported by property a cinally 
| directed to the support of the Catholic 

religion. When the Catholic religion 
ceased to be the religion of the State, that 
property could not in many instances be 
lapplied according to the intentions of the 
i}donors? What was then to be done with 
it? It could not be returned to the 
doners, The State seized and took pos- 
session of it, and applied it as public pro- 
perty for the support of religion. He 
' would never be a party to the withdrawal 
of one shilling from the Establishment, 
which might be required for its efficiency : 
but could any individual doubt that the 
Irish Church stood in a situation requiring 
investigation and reform? His hon. 
| Friend, the Member for Edinburgh, had 
|ealled their attention that night to the 
| fact that the present Establishment of that 
|Chureh was one sufficient to maintain it 
| when the whole population was of the 
| 


Catholic religion; and when they looked 
to the increase which had taken place in 
the value of the property since that time, 
/and the small increase of Protestantism in 
ithe same period —when they saw that 
many Bishoprics had been found unne- 
|cessary, and that there were many pa- 
| rishes without a single Protestant in them 
but the paid clergyman, did they not see 
'a case calling on a British Parliament 
| for inquiry and reform? He would take 
the same view as had been taken by the 
rizht hon. Baronet, the Member for Cum- 
berland—he would consider this as trust 
property—and he would appeal to him 
whether the trustees were not now abusing 
that property? What he asked the House 
was simply this—that they should faith- 
fully and honourably execute the trust an- 
nexed to it. IIe contended that the 
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Legislature had a right, beyond all doubt, 
to dispose of it; but he would admit the 
qualifications and restraints imposed by 
the right hon. Baronet. There had been 
a mistake hitherto committed in this dis- 
cussion which he thought to require notice. 
For whom was it that the Church Estab 

lishment had been instituted 2? Was it 
for the Ministers of the Church, or for th 

congregation? ‘The question had been 
argued as though the Establishinent had 
been erected merely for the purpose of 
supporting so many clergymen. — Dr. 
Paley had been quoted? but how did he 
treat the matter? He had said, “ A 
Church Establishment is no part of Chris- 
tianity; it is only the means of inculeating 
it.” He (Mr. Sergeant Wilde) called on 
the House to apply the property to thos 

en 


} 


means. Let them see what had been the 


consequence of its present application 
what had been the result of the revenu 
originally devoted to the support of tl 
Catholic religion, being for so many y 

in the hands of the Protestant Had 
not Protestantism declined?  Tlad= th: 
funds been applied, then, in- th 
most beneficial manner for the purposes 
to which they were originally destined ; 
He owned that he was surprised, after the 
speeches he had heard from the right hon, 
Baronet, the Member for Cumberland, 
and the noble Lord, the Member foi 


y ‘ ¢ . } . 4] 7 a 1 
North Lancashire, how they couid recon- 


} 


1 


cile it to their honour as eentlemen, or to 
their characters as statesmen, alter \ 
they had heard from the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge, of so many Protestan 
clergymen deriving large revenues, not for 
the performance of clerical dutics, but 
deriving them fiom parishes where no 
Protestant congregations existed —he \ 
he repeated, at a loss to know how t 
could reconcile it to their sense of justice 
to call this a right application of the trust 
for which such property was civen, 
Would they maintain that this property 
was held in trust solely for the ministers 
of the Church, without any reference to 
the fact of whether or not they hac 
gregations ? If they did, he woul \ 
observe, that there were still some, who, 
while they got rid of schedule A in politics 
as a disgrace, consented to retain it in re- 
lizion, “He had already referred to the 
opinion of Dr. Paley on the subject of a 
Church Establishment. What had that 
reverend Divine said of those clergymen 
who pocketed the revenues of the Church 
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oo ( hureh if Ireland 3 | ()>'\i 
ronet had, however, taken diilerent 
rounds; and, af his argument would 


have applied then, it 


| 
| 
| 


more force at present. “ Do you thin! 

ltherighthon. Baronet, “that you at 
faking a safe course, and that you can } 
kee > ine pu bye in Irela ian tral pu Hit H 
» long ou keep this great Question in | 
ubevatr ‘a i] eed with th rehet 
hon, baronet t| at it was not sate, and it 
was still less so now than it was then 3; but 


the question had been allowed to remal 


mn abeyance ever since. 
Baronet had well said, that Ireland could 
not be ke pt in tranquillity while the ques- 
tion was undisposed of, and that it would 
bi wrong to wait until such complicated 


mianuiries as the Commission were to 








make should have been gone through. 
Phe qu on, the right hon. Baronet id 
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The right hon. | 
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had the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) | 
met the arguments contained in the speech 
of the right hon. Member for Cambridge ? 
fn short, w had th rvument yal (| 
by those hon. Members who had s| 

from his (Mr. Sergeant Wilde’s) side of th 
Howse: heck anawered be hon. Mean 
opposite ?—he ventured to say, In no on 
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principle which, he would add, was not 


limited to the 
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during the whole of the present discussion. 
But these facts were, in his humble jude 
ment, amply sufficient to justify this in 
quiry, 2 d he dismi propo tion 
ted of walting fi e consideration 

of these pa ticulai id heures, because 
ie House ot m the present ocea 
sion, cdealis with the revenues of the 
Church, but with a question of principle. 
it, however, was impossible not to say that 
there must be a surplus of those revenues, 


those revenues were fairly distributed 


and administered, it appeared to him that 
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barities practised i in Ireland, which would | stifling feelings which led to outrage and 


most abundantly account fei the state of | violence ? 
| only did they give themselves the chance, 


Irish feelings towards the Protestant 
Church Establishment in that country. 
Suffice it to say, that the Protestant 


Church in Ireland ever had been, and 
was still, a monument of the wrongs in- 
flicted upon, and the injuries endured by, 
the Roman Catholic population. It was 
the desire of those who supported the Re- 
solution, to correct the existing errors, 
and to remedy the consequences of these 
wrongs — to increase the strength 
prosperity of the Protestant Church—to 
do an act of kindly justice to the Roman 
Catholics—an act also beneficial to the 
best interests of the Protestants, but, at 
the same time in no way to benefit the 
Roman Catholic Church. He, for one, 
firmly believed that the adoption of the 
Resolution would lay a strong hold upon 
the intelligence of Ireland, and would 
eventually increase the number of the 
Protestant population. In his judgment, 
also, the only means of placing [rishmen 
in a situation truly to estimate the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant Church, was the 
education of the people. If unhappy feel- 
now existed between the Protestants 
and the Catholics, how different would be 
the case in future times, when the children 
of both had been, in their earliest years, 
brought together and educated in the 
same school—the place of all others best 
adapted for the creation of those friendly 
never afterwards to be 


nes 
lig 


associations dis- 
turbed: 
with the parents, who, 
dren educated at the expense of the Pro- 
testant Establishment, would their 
hostility to it, and regard it as a_pro- 
tector. In short, it would soften the as- 
perities of each class. He said, then, that 
the alienation sought was not an aliena- 
tion for purposes other than Protestant 
purposes. The education of the people 
was one of the duties incumbent upon 
the Legislature. The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough has confined those duties 
to two objects, viz., “to clothe the naked, 
and to feed the hungry.” The hon. Mem- 
ber had omitted to add the third, ‘ to in- 
struct the ignorant.” As a Protestant, 
did not the hon. Member imagine that he 
had a duty to perform in improving ee 
moral character even of the Catholic 

Were not Protestants interested in 2 
ing the Catholic the duties of civil obedi- 
ence, “the duties of charity, the duty of 


lose 


this association would grow up | 
finding their chil- | 





and | 


| 
| 








Assuredly they were; and not 


indeed the certainty, of making proselytes, 
by rendering the Catholic educated instead 
of ignorant, but the satisfaction and ad- 
vantage of converting a turbulent and 
discontented people into orderly and loyal 
subjects. But it had been said, that there 
would be no surplus funds to apply to 
this desirable object. Now he could not 
help thinking that if the Protestants could 
rain the credit of so charitable a resolu- 
tion without expense, there would be less 
opposition to it. If hon. Members oppo- 
site in their hearts thought that nothing 
but the expression of opinion would re- 
sult from the Resolution, he believed they 
might agree to it. Ile was inclined to 
think, therefore, that the vigour of their 
opposition arose from some latent doubts 
that what had been enough for the Catho- 
lic Establishment in its full vigour, that 
what had allowed of several Bishoprics 
being suppressed, would, in the result, 
yield a surplus capable of being applied 
to the purposes contemplated by the Re- 
solution, Nothing in the shape of a reason 
had in reality been urged in answer to the 
arguments advanced in support of the Re- 
solution. It had, mdeed, been said, that 
this step must be opposed, because it was 
the first of a series; but who was to de- 
cide upon what the next step should be ? 
The Catholics of Ireland? No, but the 
sritish Parliament. Would the Catholics 
acquire any addition of physical foree by 
the success of this Resolution? Would 
they acquire any accession of moral force ? 

That would depe nd upon the nature of 
the next proposition they made. If it was 
one which they might in justice ask, and 
which they, as a Christian Legislature, 
ought to grant, he did trust that the 
education he hoped they would reccive 
would indeed give them sufficient moral 
force successfully to press their claim 
upon the House. If they asked what was 
not consistent with the safety of the Pro- 
testant Church and of the country, what 
would become of the noble Lord and of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, or of 
their children, if they were not here to 
oppose it? Surely, the next Parliament 
might be supposed to have discretion suf- 
ficient to judge of the propriety of any 
proposition submitted to them. What 
practical statesman had ever said, * Be- 
fore I grant you this request, I must know 
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what will be your next demand?” Would 
acting unjustly, unwisely, and irreligiously 
by this Motion, enable them the better to 
resist the next, if it were a proper one ? 
Let them recollect what they said when 
Catholic Emancipation and Reform had 
been urged upon them, He was astonished 
that right hon. Gentlemen could take so 
narrow, so unstatesmanlike a view of this 
question. A right hon. Baronet had called 
the present Motion a wedge. Was not 
the Reform Bill wedge? And what 
would hon. Gentlemen say, if that ques- 
tion was decided with reference 
series of demands that would follow next 
after its concession? When the Reform 
Bill was passed, it was with the intent of 
its being a wedge to other reforms. Were 
they who spoke in favour of the Resolu- 
tion Destructives ? What could they gain 
by the destruction of the Church? It was 
to that Church they owed many comforts 
and benefits. By duty they were endeared 
to it, and they could have no possible in- 
terest in wishing to destroy the Protestant 
Hstablishment of the country. He hoped 
that this was the first of a series of good 
measures that would afford satisfaction 
and relief to the Catholics of Ireland. 
Hon. Gentlemen said that, having passed 
the Reform Bill, it was treated with con- 
tempt; and they always brought forward 
similar futile arguments when questions of 
Reform were agitated. Ireland was ina 
state of agitation until the Emancipation 
Bill was passed, and if that measure did 
not fully relieve their grievances it was 
but just for them to ask for ulterior mea- 
sures. Would the British public, not to 
speak of the Irish people, allow the 
tinuance of the present state of things? 
If the present Resolution was met with a 
negative it would be but a short respite to 
the existing Government, and the rejection 
of it would cause the British public to 
doubt the views of Reform, and the prac- 
tical measures of popular relicf promised 
by that Government. This measure was 
first opposed with reference to the mea- 
sures it was said it would lead to, and 
hon. Gentlemen on his side the House 
were next told to look to their associates, 
and asked what might not be expected 
from them. Why, Gentlemen on both 
sides the House professed themselves Re- 
formers, and he did not expect such a 
taunt, for he might retort it, and ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, hitherto Reformers, 
to look to their associates, There could 
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be no great unanimity among them, for 
the view of the matter taken by the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough was that the 
surplus fund should revert to what he 
deemed its original destination, the relief 
of the poor, while other hon. Gentlemen 
on the same side that it should 
all remain devoted to Ecclesiastical pur- 
did not consider that there 


insisted 


poses. Ife 


was wood sense or fairness in the argu- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen opposite. For 
his own seat he begged to Say, that he 
was always rr ‘ady to support any Govern- 


ment that brouzht forward eood measures 
for the people, and he would be no partisan 
of any other. Let the right hon. Baronet 
bring forward good measures of Reform, 
and he would soon be on the same side of 
the House with the right hon. Gentleman. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentlemen on 
his own side of the House only to a certain 
EXtERE $ bat whilst he avow¢ d this he saw 
no absurdity in voting for the present Re 

solution, as it did not t pl dee him to go to 
an unlimited extent. Tle was 
softheChurch, 
and he would 
leave them when they proposed any thing 
that extended bi yond that. Hon. 
tlemen opposite amused themselves with 
supposing that all persons who voted for the 


re uly to 
assist in reforming the abus« 
but he would @o no further, 


Cy l- 


present — were agres das to how 
far they should go, and they argued that, 


as some hon. Me at rs on his side of the 


House were for the Rep il of the Union, 
those who supported them now should 
support them also on that Question. All 
he said in answer was, that when hon. 


brought forward the question 
al of the Union, he should be 
them. Let hon. 
Gentlemen go b principle in 
volved in this Re and they would 
speedily find their irty considerably 
diminished. He woul again repeat, that 
nothing could be more delusive than to 
discuss this Question with reference to 
ulterior measures. Arguments should be 
weighed and directed to the measure more 
immediately under consideration. It need 
not be feared that they would go too far, 
for the moment he saw opinions advanced 
in support of measures inconsistent with 
the interests of the Established Church, 
that moment he would oppose them. What 
he wanted was to purify the Church, and, 
by doing so, more firmly fix it in the 
affection of the public. It was wrong to 
judge the arguments of Gentlemen on his 
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the same question, Su ha judgment was 


unjust towards the country and towards 
the individuals who were in favour of the 
Resolution 
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Kistablishment 
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purposes of general educatio He did 
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not wish to deprive the Catholic Chul 
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secuted Chureh, and he hoped that hon 
Gentlemen opp 


appearanc of wish to ak Oo. fhe hon, 


and learned Gentleman concluded by eall- 
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but the opinions 


nt 4 ] ‘ . 
against the Government | 
of the different parties who support d that 


aa 
motion, both as they appeared in th 


speeches of those who had addressed the 


House, and as they might be gathered 
from the no less significant silence of 
others. The hon. and learned Gentlema 
vho had just sat down had I, that th 
resistance of the Governimer » this 


~ ] } oa 

Motion showed a determination to resist 
me) ee x A ‘ ‘ ‘ 

all reform ; but, on the part of the Govern- 

} . 1 ] . ~ ‘ 

ment, he denied the soundness of that 


proposition. The hon. and learned Gen 
tleman had, moreover, been pleased to 
characterize the Church of England as | 
established in Ireland a sinecure Church | 
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but that proposition he denied also. ‘Che 
duties discharged by the Ministers of that 
Church were not to be estimated by th 


hy f 


numbers professing its doctrines, but by 
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Soe eer : 
the difficulties that obstructed the execu 


tion of their duty, and the progress of th 


religion of which they were the ministe: 
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hon. and learned Gentleman had told 
Pe 4 1 ee = : 2 , 
that the irish was a sinecure Chureh 
1 wi 1 
VCCause the Tie tt mn. Member tor ¢ inh 
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WEIaLeCe hha proauced a Certain humper ¢ 
inet ly } , ce 
iustane in the diocese Of Limerick 1 
whicl there wcre lew Or no residi ht Pro 


testants. He knew not the sources from 
whence his right hon. Friend had drawn 
his information—he knew not the grounds 


upon which his statement was founded 
but he knew, he thought, enough of th 


tc ne Rant 1] 
state of ireland to be en; bled LO afford al 


? 


explanation that would be satisfactory ¢ 
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ne and his right hon. Friends around him 


were as anxious as the hon, Gentlemen on 


AA 


; : é ‘ : 
' 7 ; 
the other side of the Hou could be to 
remedy; namely, the grievous abuses which 
we i} ' | | } | | 
existed in the listablished Chureh: and 
to remedy ( t oprect of 
| ‘ ‘ 
the Uoevernm EI mn mainin the rey 
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sic was further confident that the particulas 
— ‘ ete er on % 1. ’ 

cases to which hisrighth yn. UK id referred 
were parisnes constituting parts of unions 
in Ireland. House 


that in that country it had been the prac- 


It was not new to the 


tice-—~a p! ictice whi h he h id always de- 





nouneed practice which he (Mr. Goul 
bura), lone before the question of Church 
hretorm ly) yu vhf fo; yard. had dk | re 

( d, and for the remedy of which he had 
ictual 0 luced a measure to Parlia 
ment, T pr ete if uniting’ si veral 
parishes together, and giving to them all 
ONnLV oO} { hur ni and one cl re'‘yiman. Le 


had always rezarded those unions as one 
Of the rreat practic al evils of [reland 4 and, 


as he had already stated, he had introduced 
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, measure for the purpo 
not, 





them. tHe was indeed 





in the sense of the hon. Gentlemen opp 
site, because when he found E | 
endeavoured to discover an ippro] 
remedy for it, and did not turn round 
upon the Established Church and savy 

will not seck to purge yout us 1) 
will destroy you aitogether. He had no 
doubt that the pari hes to which h crf 
hon. friend referred were parts ol unions: 
and it was obvious that where several 
parishes had been united for the pur 

of forming one benetice, | fant 
population were necessarily ¥ rawn 


from those 
Church and no clergyman to the one par- 


parishes in which there was no 





ticular parish of the union in which th 
Chureh was situated, and in wh th 
residence of the clereyman ¥ 

lie said, then, that when the hi 

tleman opposite took particy 

ind said . Vi i Pp ( 

you | reoleeted vou 

doned Ot ct i \ i 

flock —here ! ‘ 

ti rel l \ l i | 

nel | I ha as it i id 

most wu roan } nt oO I vate d 
utterly unfounded in pomt of fact. With 
out having any reference to de met 
md without know! 1} H t} 
parishes to which his 1 ( i 
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correct i 

parts of the 
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i uc al i 

then el Clit 
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Church in ITrelai 

ake of the reul i { 
»moment that the Church in Trela 
asinecure. If there were ol \ 
by the misconduct or necwleet of the held 
of it, had become a cm it 
was vet a necessary oflice, what would 
the proper course to pursue to abolish 
It, because, though it w ! I f 


had been neglected, or to ado ym 
means by which its oneinal ef 
usefulness might b 


opinion, the latter would b 


accurate, nay, n ’ ! 
proper cours ) pur ' SO] ) 


i was better to reform than to destro 
He spoke not from surm . but from th 
recorded authority of one whose reliziou 
views differed from 
lished Church, when he stated that when 
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had statements before them to show that, 
instead of any surplus, the funds of the 
Church were actually inefficient, and must 
for years continue inefiicient, to meet all 
the purposes of the Established Church. 
But the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Edinburgh, exclaimed, 
accounts—weary me not with statements 
of figures—attempt not by such means to 
show me whether there be a surplus or 
not—it makes no difference in my opinion. 
I call this a sinecure Church because cer- 
tain statements have been made which in- 
form me that in some instances there are 
no Protestant congregations.” The passing 
of the Resolution proposed by the noble 
Lord—if the house should be ill-advised 
enough to adopt it, would produce this re- 
sult. Hereafter the revenues of the Church 
would not be administered with a view to 
promote the spiritual welfare of the people 
and having raiscd the expectations of the 
Catholic popul ition that they were to 
benefit by the surplus to be obtained out 
of the revenue of the Established Church, 
the next course necessarily taken would be 
to make a surplus that should be adequate 
to the expectations of the people. The 
Resolution told the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation that large funds were to be applied 
to their advantaze, when ev 


‘Tell me not of 
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support of that Church me rely ¢ aS 


| port it. 


ery man who | 
inquired into the subject was fully aware | 


that if the wants of the Established Church | 
were properly provided for, the surplus of | 


its revenue—if, indeed, there were any 
surplus at all—would be extremely small. 
This was admitted by the hon. 
for Limerick. Gentlemen were too apt 
(and he had observes 
the course of the present discussion) to 
consider that part of the Established 
Church which was situated in Ireland as 
being an object of attachment and vene- 
ration only to those who were the acknow- 
ledged members of it. But the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland stood as a pillar 
of the true faith, to which not only its own 
Members, but the other 
Ireland looked for protection and support. 
He was happy indeed to hear, in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, (Mr. 
Littleton) the Member for Staffordshire 
last night, an admission to this effect— 
that the Establishment in Ireland was dear 
not only to the members of the Church in 
that country, but also to those Protestants 
who differed from the Church of Rome, 
and who looked to the Established Church 
st heir strongest support and stoutest 


Protestants of 


Member | 
| made ho 
1 it, with regret, in | 
| those 





| looked 


'to Protestantism in Ireland. 
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bulwark against the ingress of infidelity. 
The right *hon. Gentleman, the Member 
for Staffordshire, told the House that Ire- 
land had lately been divided into two great 
parties, the one eager to support, the other 
to destroy, the Established Church—that 
large meetings were held by both parties, 
and that the eflects of the mectings of the 
one party were as injurious as the meet- 
ings of the other, The right hon. Gen 
tleman alluded particularly to a Protestant 
meeting that had taken place in the 
county of Down, for the purpose of up- 
holding the Church against the attacks 
that were supposed to be meditated against 
her; but the right hon. Gentleman, not- 
withstanding the minuteness of his account 
upon other particulars, forgot to mention 
that that meeting was composed in great 
part of the Presbyterians of Ireland, who 
were anxious to combine with the me aber: ; 
of the Established Chureh, not for the 
a Church 
representing the doctrines of the Church 
of England, bat as a Church which they 
upon as atlording the best bulwark 
Upon tha 
ground they felt it to be their duty to sup- 
It was, then, because he saw in 
the noble Lord’s Resolution the first step 
towards the invasion of the means by which 
the Church was to extend its influence, 
that he could have no hesitation in 
pressing his firm determination to oppose 
it. The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Wilde) who last addressed the 
», had told them that the Resolution 
allusion to any alicnation of 
Church-property to other pm ~~ than 
connected with the LEstablished 
Church. It might, perhaps, be presump 
tion in him (Mr Goulburn) to differ from 
an hon. and learned Gentleman so tho- 
roughly conversant with the laws of the 
country; but when he heard the argument 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
used upon that point, he confessed he felt 
no inconsiderable degree of surprise. Hc 
(Mr. Goulburn), for his part, was satisfied, 
that although no man could doubt or deny 
the power of Parliament to appropriate this 
or any other prop a to any purpose it 
might think fit, yet, in his opinion, the 
diversion of C bucks -property to purposes 
other than Lcclesiastical, was utterly at 
variance with the solemn and religious du- 
ties which were imposed upon every Le- 
gislature. How did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman vindicate such a diversion ? 
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He said that Henry the 8th seized upon | ture, Its next object was so to administer 


the property of the Catholic Church, and | 
applied it to the enlargement of the estates 
of private individuals. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was historically correct ; 
but was there ever any man » ho did not 
consider the conduct of 
of the right of property ? 


tain of procuring 
? 


lan element of danger. 
Henry a violation | 
Was there ever 


aman, no matter what his religious opi- | 


nions, who did not feel that the violent 
abstraction of the 
abbeys and monasteries, and the appli- 
cation of it to other purposes, was an 


unjustifiable act of oppression? It had 


always been considered so by those who 
had any regard for the rights of pr operty, 


whether private or corporate. But wert 
they in these days to go back to the reign 
of Henry 8th for a precedent? Were 
they to learn from the 
that Sovereign how they were to ‘adminis- 
ter the property of the Church in these 


days? Were they to imitate those acts of 


spoliation. ‘The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s argument brought them, also, to 


this conclusion—that if the great act of 


spoliation in the reign of Henry 8th. 
were to justify acts of a similar nature up 


arbitrary acts of 


property of the | 


} this -that where 


to an interval of several hundred years, no | 
'garded as property of a private nature. 


portion of the property of the Church 


could for one moment be considered sate. | 


When such an argument was adduced, 
what were they to expect, if they 
gan, by a fresh act, to divert the property 
of the ‘Churches fron n those uses to which 
it was formerly devoted? Ile entirely con- 
curred in the argument that had 
used upon this subject by his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Solicitor-General, who 
had established in the clearest manner 
that the property of the Established Church 
of the country devolved upon it, without 
reference to its first origin. If they were 
to look back at the periods, at which the 
greater mass of the property was left to 
the Established Chureh in England and in 
Ireland, they would find that by far the 
greater part of it was conferred at a time 
when the abuses at present 
had not crept into the Church. If there- 
fore, the Church were again purified, the 


ee 
veen 


complained of 


now be- | 


| Lord propose to escape 
Vi 


, Chureh. 


funds which it derived from the munificent | 
| anxious for the abolition of sinecures, pro- 
vide, that in those parishe s thec lergyman 
'should remain in receipt of his income, 


donations of our ancestors would be ap- 
plied to all the purposes for which they 
were originally intended. He had said 


that the principle of the noble Lord's Reso- | 


lution was, first, 
revenue. In that assumption he main- 
tained the Resolution was, at least, prema- 


to assume a surplus of | 


} 
| 
' 


the Church as to be cer- 
a surplus. But he (Mr. 


the revenues of 


Goulburn) maintained that the indefinite 
character of the Resolution was, in itself, 


There was one 
which he had not heard any 
and it was one upon 
which he was induced to consider the noble 
Lord’s 
not merely of a corporate character, but 
property which had, at all times, univer- 
sally been regarded as private property. 
The object that the noble Lord propos nl 
to himself, and which had been shadowed 
out by the hon. Member for Limerick, was 


point, upon 
arcument adduced: 
invading 


> } M 
resolution properly, 


no Protestants 
number of Pro- 
testants, as compared with Catholics, was 
small, the property of the Church should 
be confise: a rd, and appropriated to the 
benefit and advantage of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population. He knew not how the 
supporters of a Resolution having such an 
object in view, could reconcile to them- 
selves such a mode of dealing with that 
species of property, which consisted in the 
private advowsons of the Church, and 
which he. (Mr. Goulburn), had always re- 


there were 


Ilha parish, or where the 


In nage no less than one-fourth of the 


whole Church preferment of the country 
stood in the condition of private advow- 
sons of that description. If the noble 


Lord proposed 10 take from those parishes 
ans which they at present possess¢ d 
of maintaining a Protestant clergyman 

Protestant Chi he wished the 
noble Lord, or some Friend of the noble 
Lord’s, would explain to him how he pro- 
posed to get rid of the difficulty in which 
he would involve the tenure of that kind 
of private property. How did the noble 
from violating the 
over which 
then, how 


the me 


} } 
and a huren, 


sted rights of individuals 


the law had no control? See 
1 


it ie proposition worked “See how it reme- 


the evils that had crept into the 
of the 
hi had de scribed, were 
in Ireland. Would th: 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, 


died 
livines, situated as 
amonosst the larzest 
noble Lord, would 


who was 


Soni 


parish adjoining, where the 
Protestants to Catholies 

no tithe at all should be 
s that the ¢ hicl 


whils In the 
proportion of 
might be greater, 
collected é Wa 


-ourse by Which 








of Ireland 


the noble Lord satin to tranquillize 
Ireland? Did the noble Lord think that 
there would be that feeling amongst the 

trish peasantry, that th y wo ild consent 


( 
1 1} 
le tithe where the 
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ilingly to pay the who 
advowson was in the hands of a private 


} = . : cas ; 
patron, whilst in the adjoining parish there 


was a total remission of tith ind a por- 
tion of the surplus of the Church revenues 


applied, (under the operation of the prin- 


ciple involved inthis Resolution) to the re- 
lief of the ¢ 
education of Catholic 
thohie faith? Would not 


vath olie population, and to the 
ic children in the Ca- 
such a system, 
instead of producing harmony, tend rather 
to arm those, who he was told were now 


armed, against the Church tn consequence 


. } 1 eee ] 
of the manner in which tithes were collect- 
s 


ed-—would it not tend to arm them against 


the landed interests of the country 

said, then, that the noble Lord must either 
4} " 4 

absolutely violate the rights of private 


property, or else render his 
altogether nugatory as a pacifying measure 
{le could not help adverting to what he 
considered to be a very extraordinary 
argument used by the right hon. saronet, 
the Member for Nottingham, who laid it 
down in the broadest manner that Parlia- 
ment had a right of appropriation of 
Church property—upon what principle ?—~ 
because he had found it stated in Black- 
stone, that the Church of England was 


proposition 


described as be ing a Church “by law 
stablished,” and t re, said the riot 

hon. Baronet, “ifit were 1 y law established, 
30 could if b by law ‘aly lished.” iti 
would admit that Parliament could pas 


any enactment it plea d, not only With 
buf with 
peet to every other species of property; 
the argument therefore of the mght hon, 
Baronet was equally applicable to property 
of every di for upon what te nure 
was it that any hon. Member held his 


spect to hurch-property 


sc ription ; 


| } fann 
property, otherwise than upon the tenure 
' 


by law established. it had also been 


] ] ’ Pe 
arzued, that whatever mig yne with 





respect to the Church in treland, it could 
not be taken toaffeet the in ‘ 
of the Church in England. But he could 
not admit that there were two eparate 
iistablishments. The Churches of England 
and Treland were one united Church ; and 
Church in one part 


appli d to the 
of the empire a rule which was destructive 


if they 
of its property and subversive of its exist 
ence, they should, in fact, endanger the 


whole tablishment, whether iti roland 
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or England, and give a prec dent for the 


overthrow of both. Was the House thi n 


sanction the principle embodied 


. 


pre pare Tae) 


in the Resolution? or was it willing to 
. Aas a} . re 

stand with him, and resist the application 

Pi ] 1 ] 

of a principle, which, In overthrowiom ti 


1 : ’ 
would open the door to its iain te Ove! 
thr : 3 Lay | j 
throw ? For they might depend upon if, a 
adopted 


f TOP Ln 
voInan Watnioi at 


vinyt 
( 


} 
i 


ion wert 
the benefit of the 
lation in 

}: 


receive’ Ft ligious mistruction accoraine’ to 


Ireland, and that they 


the tenets of their own faith, the matte: 
would not 


from time to time be ma 


stop there. os (tions woul 


(rentiem ul ) 

Moeland, in order that the revenues micht 
be applied to other purpo than thi 
by law established. [fe was not over ready 


he hoped, to im 
i 


, 
ersonal to ave rf 


ulge in personalities ; bul 
he i vm ner ' ‘ ) 
ne aid conceive It Was | 


Gentleme 


nasation his own 
} 


previous conduct of hon. 
Urpose of 
arcumen or of refuting 
op ponents. Now, if 
upon the que stion of appropriation the 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side were 
entirely agreed; and sk: if the Jate 


Government re continued in power, they 


] 
ts those of lis 


had been said, that 


would have brought forward — the very 
It solution now before the Lfouse, Or a 
measure tantamount to it. But no man 
could have attencde I to this di bat without 


entertaining strony doubt s upon that point 
Nhe noble | ord had, it was true , 80 iran d 
all 
appropriation 
least way even to the right hon. Member 
for Nottingham, the right hon. Member for 
Staflordshire, and the learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, who went to the whole 
extent of declaring that the Church in 
Ireland was a nuisance, and ought to be 
upou this very question 


of unanimity, could hon. Members forget 
cen said upon 


the Resolution as to 
, . 1 ‘ 
hades of opinion as to the extent of 


a 1 
from those who went the 


abolished, But 
the reports of what had 
ject im mothe place, by a 
Member of the late Government one who 


point of talent, 


was not inconsiderable 


1 


4 } a P 
Who was most considerable ih pom of 


station, most active in the discharge of his 
dutics, most able in defence, and most 
careful not to comitt himself— could they 
forget that Lord Brougham went down to 
the House of Lords, and in his place there 


made an explicit declaration. that for hi 
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part he could not approve o! the appro- | said that the obiect of 





priation of any porti yn of the funds of the | t ( of 1 

Church in Ireland to any other than Ecele- | 0} 

siastical purposes in u e first instane | ’ 

; then, when tnose pur} O 3; were satis } | 

to purposes of educatic trietly wuara 

| himself awainst miseonce pti Vv stati 

that such education must be acer io t 
the doctrines d pr ; f t] Mista Si l \ 
blished Church } i] e had 
told, that the appropriai 7 | i { 
surplus in the mod sketched out by t noth ¢ 2 
Resolution would ensure a read 3} d nt ic ' 
the payment of tithes in Ireland. But] f ] 
had it not always been said, that the | | the M 1 { 
objection to the payment of tithes was not | f 4 
In respect to then ount. | ( | 
they were paid by persons of ont reli { t 
persuasion to clergymen of another? D 
the Hous P th n, bel ef t | { | 
would be necessary to enforce the pay ‘ 
of tithes in dre lan 1 wh 1 the ( } ’ 
hould be passed, than was required at ] d 
present moment! So far from eainin } iy , 
additional streneth for enforeine th rect portant 1” 

( ment of tithes by such a measure, they and { int ts of 
would raise up a feeling in Treland which | were at stake, and that if t 
would make it impossible to collect anv were carried, Protestantism 
tithes whatever. Believing that the Reso-| don the soil of Ireland. Wi 
lution now proposed was contrary to the | portant con iderations as the 
law of the land, and would, if carried, be} eye could 3 { 
dangerous to the State, and would hazard | which in his mind my 
the existence of the Established ¢ | it 
even in this country itself as well 


Ireland, heshould give tt most Hu 
opposition. Ee objected t 

further reason also, because he thought 
that so far from being effective to all 
irritation in Treland 


» 1.} } +¢ oat , = . 
freatest additional excitement to irritation 
in that country, where excitement already 


too much prevailed. 
Mr. Fowell Buaton said, that in ris! 
to suggest anamenament w 


babs ; 
might with great propriety be adopted on 














this charee, if | 


c 


he admired the abilitv of the spec h of hi 
hon. and learne d Friend, who had spoke ih 
last but one, yet there was one point 

that speech in which he conld not concur 


Phat hon. and learned Gentleman bar 
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this occasion, he should hard! LV houcht 
it necessary to adv ri to an accusatl : t! t 
had been made aramst Gent len at that 
ide of the House, of having acted fro 

party mi ves and a desire to embarrass his 
Maye sty Government. He Lit Id t 


he said, have felt it neeessary to advert to 
: ° 


scientiously bound to protest, that although 
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Church in case it should, as he hoped and 
expected it would, increase? and, thirdly, 
having made provision for the wants of the 
Irish Church, as it now was and as it 
hereafter would be, and an excess still re- 
maining—how was that excess to be ap- 
plied? With regard to the existence ofa 
surplus at present, he believed there was 
one. He did not mean to follow the mi- 
nute calculations which had been made to 
prove this proposition, but he would take 
one broad fact that the endowments of the 
Church of Ireland were greater in propor- 
tion than the endowments of the Church 
of England. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken conscientiously be- 
lieved that the possessions of that Church 
were not greater than it required, but in 
his (Mr. Buxton’s) mind there never was 
so unfortunate a mistake as to suppose 
that a Church acquired weight and influ- 
ence by wealth and power. If wealth and 
prodigal endowments rendered the Church 
effectual for the conversion of the people, 
there would not have been a Catholic in 
Treland at thismoment. It had had wealth, 
it had had the power of the Orange faction, 
the supremacy of Protestantism, every 
thing had been done that could be done, 
every effort had been made, the experi- 
ment had been tried to the last extent, 
and to the last extent he said it had failed. 
He believed it was fated to fail. It was 
natural that it should fail. But he should 
like now to see the experiment tried of a 
body of men, who, if they entered the 
Church, could enter it from no other 
motive than a desire of doing good; who 
could be influenced by no hope of afilu- 
ence; and, though he thought it was 
natural, and to be expected, that mere 
human and worldly means should be 
inefficient, yet, he said, it was not in 
human nature to resist the efforts of a 
man, who, by his disinterested energy — 
by his self-denial—by living in decent 
privacy—by the purity of his conduct— 
by his charity—by what he would call 
the visible eloquence of his virtuous life, 
showed that he sought higher rewards 
than mere worldly acquisitions. He would, 
therefore, dispense with these advantages, 
which the Protestant Church possessed. 
He believed they were not effectual, and 
he would place the Protestant Church in 
that more sound and elevated situation. 
But he was met by the exclamation,— 
‘¢ Interference with the Church of Ireland 
will be a precedent for interference with 
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the Church of England. Take care what 
you do.” He said the sooner the better. 
He wished for nothing better than that to 
some parishes which he could name this 
principle were applied, and that the 
superfluity should be taken away from the 
clergy for the benefit of the people. He 
wished for nothing better than that in a 
parish where there was a rector richly 
endowed and not resident, and a curate 
who worked as hard as a day labourer, 
and received the pay of a day labourer, 
and where, owing to the absence of thie 
one and the poverty of the other, there 
were no schools, but the people were 
living in barbarous ignorance—he wished, 
he said, for nothing better than to reduce 
the salary of the rector for the purpose of 
providing for the minister who did the 
work, and of supplying religious and 
moral education to the people. And 
so far from being an enemy to the Pro- 
testant Church in entertaining this wish, 
so far from being guilty of a sacrilege, 
or an unholy invasion of its property, in 
carrying it into effect, he should think, 
and he believed he should be confirmed 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Newark, who thought that Church-pro- 
perty ought to be sacred to religious uses 
—that this would be not an invasion of 
Church-property, but a restoration of it to 
the purposes for which it was originally 
and legitimately intended. Coming back 
to the Question regarding the Church of 
[reland, he believed it would be found 
that there was a surplus; and if he wanted 
an argument to support this view, he should 
have found it in the observations made last 
night by the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for Ireland, in allusion 
to the Archbishop of Armagh. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the House would 
hardly believe such an extraordinary in- 
stance of self-denial ; but he could assure 
them that that most reverend Prelate had 
not at that moment more than 10,0002. 
a-year.[ An hon, Gentleman said “14,0000.” | 
He begged pardon, 14,0007. It was im- 
material—it was one or the other. Now 
did the right hon. Gentleman think, con- 
sidering that the House was told by other 
Gentlemen opposite that there were poor 
curates as well as rich prelates—that this 
amount was so very small? He felt the 
highest respect for the right reverend 
Prelate’s character; but he must say he 
thought there was some room for reduction, 
even in that particular quarter, Could 
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any man sincerely say that there was not 
room for reduction in the Church? He 
said, only show him a rector who was non- 
resident and wealthy, and he said a re- 
duction ought to be made. He should 
now come to the second question, namely, 
“Ts there also a surplus provided the 
Church of Ireland should increase ?” How 
did they know that the Irish Church 
would remain exactly as it was? How 
did they know that it would increase ? 
He, for one, thought it would necessarily 
increase, first because the strong impression 
upon his mind was, that the Catholic 
Church had had very peculiar and incal- 
culable advantages—it had had the pe- 
culiar advantage of being a persecuted 
religion. There was something so out- 
rageous to natural justice—something so 
inconsistent with the very name of the 


religion which we professed, in condemning 


a man to pains and penalties for his 
religion—there was so much not merely 
of cruelty, but such refinement of cruelty, 
in our ancient proceedings, in offering a 
bribe (to be sure it was at some distance 
of time that the practice prevailed)—in 
offering a bribe to the son—to do what? 
to desert his religion—and by what tempt- 
ation? the offer of his father’s property ; 
that the feelings of mankind revolted 
against it; when the Protestant religion 
(he begged pardon, he meant the Protestant 
ascendancy—he reverenced the Protestant 
religion, but he had no sympathy with 
those who made it an engine of political 
faction)—when the Protestant ascendancy 
condescended to appeal to the worst and 
basest passions of human nature, it was 
no wonder that a barrier was placed in the 
way of conversion; it was no wonder that 


that religion could not reach the heart of 


the Catholic, or that he closed his ear to 
the Divine truth which was held forward 
in one hand, while a sword was grasped 
in the other. It was not surprising that 
he would not listen to the overtures made 
in so odious a form; but he was happy to 
think that those days were now past, and 
that the Protestant religion was no longer 
an object of factious advantage. In the 
South of Ireland the Catholic religion was 
no longer the persecuted religion—it was 
the triumphant religion. It was another 
class that was much nearer to being the 
persecuted class; and, therefore, he 
thought the time was approaching when 
the Catholic, laying aside the prejudices 
he had conceived, and the goaded and 
VOL, XXVII. {oi 
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exasperated fee line's which had been ex- 
cited in their breasts by the conduct of 
those placed over him, would be placed 
in a position in which he would have 
leisure to consider and reflect whether the 
doctrines of the Protestant Church were 
in accordance with reason and conscience, 
and whether some of the pretensions of 
his own Church rested upon a secure and 
solid foundation. He thought the Pro 

testant religion had had great disad 

vantages to contend with, one of which 
was intended for its benefit, namely, the 
disadvantage of being the most wealthy 
and the most worldly establishment in the 
world. But the times were changed in 
that respect also. ‘The ministers of the 
Protestant religion in Ireland had been 
exposed to the fire of persecution, and out 
of that flame had arisen as pure and apos- 
tolic a ministry as any in the world. Tle 
would not for the world do those good 
men an injustice. He believed a more 
pure, a more devoted, and more virtuous 
ministry the world had not, than the Pro- 
testant ministers of Ireland. And here he 
rested his hopes upon the relief of the 
Catholic from the bond of persecution, for 
the increased spirituality of the Church of 
England, for the growth of mind, the 
spread of knowledge, the establishment 
of schools, as the results of this night’s 
debate. Above all, he looked to the ecir- 
culation of the Bible, and he could not 
but think that great and lasting advantages 
would follow. He believed that the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland would increase. 
At all events there would be room for a 
fair trial of the merits of the doctrines of 
the Protestant and Catholic Churches on 
the ground of reason, and upon that issue 
he was prepared to rest with confidence 
the success of the faith he held. Ile 
believed that the whole House was agreed, 
with the exception indeed of one hon, 
Friend of his, who objected to the propo- 
sition, because he thought the present 
clergy ought not to be attended to—with 
that one exception, he believed the House 
was unanimously agreed that a moderate 
maintenance was to be given to the existing 
clergy, but he asked why should they pare 
down the dimensions of a growing Church ? 
Because the Protestant Church was low 
now, was it to be concluded that it would 
be always low? He said, relieve the dis- 
asters and distresses of the people of Tre 

land, and he believed religion would grow 
up in that country. So strongly did he 
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feel this, that when the proper time came, 
he should feel it his duty to propose a 
Resolution, saying that should the Church 
ot [re ease, a proper pro\ ision 
hould | ide for it. Hie understood 
i } | ho tv of the Cha tha hi 
\ not > propel time na | a 
’ ai i "VE Is ™m On Lor <« cr 
opportunity; but before that time arrived, 
he hoped the noble Lord would let him 
know whether he agr ed with him, as he 
considered this a point of very consideral 
mportance He now came to the last 
pnomt of hi reument Supposing we 
there was a surplus beyond a provision f 

i present ind the future necessities i 
the Chureh—how was it to be applied. 
He was very much gratified that in the 


ae 
rentieman 
ae | 7 } . 

Itish landed interest 


had risen to propose that it should be 


course of the debate not one ¢ 


connected witn the 


appropriated to the Irish landlord. If 
such a proposition had been made, hi 


certainly have o pposed it, because 
hat that would be a 
Church-property to a purely 
and that it would effect 
i Ireland; but it had not been 
sais pie the subject which had to 
be considered was confined to the two 
principles recently stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. If he understood 
that right hon. Gentleman rightly, he did 
ob} ct to Cc hurch-pr operly 

oO any b 


he considered t dese - 


eration ol 
: 
secular 


no peace | 


se 


applied 
ut Ecclesiastical purposes ; but 

did not understand him to object to the 
surplus ete devoted to the 
of the px op le through the medium of the 
Church. he would frankly say, that 
nothing could give him greater satisfaction 
than that education should be 
cated to the people through the medium 
of the Church, if it were possible, because 
he was sure that education was the only 
remedy for the evils of Ireland; but he 
knew the thing to be impossible, in con- 
sequenc ice of the odious form in which the 
Church had been presented to the people 
again and again, Great injustice had 
the Protestant Church by 
‘ting it with Protestant “anlage se 


be ing 


education 
Now 


commuhi- 


been done to 


connes 


The many insults which had been offered 
to the Irish people had seenti such a 
feeling of resentment and distrust that 
they would not even receive truth from 


our hands. He was convinced, therefore, 


that to say we would teach the people 


through the medium of the Church was 


is to say, that we would not teach 


thr same 
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them at all. Tle now came to the par- 
ticular Resolution of the noble Lord 
He deeply regretted that ~ noble Lord 
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had been induced to leave out the words 
“moral and religious,” and to substitut 

ceneral education,” ihe diflerencs 
might be but little in appearance, but it: 
eflect would be great. The Legislature 
was bound to show to th people of Ene- 
land that if it alienated the revenues of 
the Church from pure ly Ecclesiastical put 


poses, they were devoted to the purposes 
for wove they were originally instituted, 

> the moral and religious instruction 
e people. Ie hoped the noble Lord 
ject to introduce such words. 
re introduced, he should entirely 
approve of motion. What was th 


— } 
M } hot oO 
a 

if they w 


the 


history of Ireland which the House had 
heard last night from the right hon. and 
Wlant Officer opposite? The right hon 


‘al ] - ae ‘6hfy’ . be 

Gentleman said, “Take your own time, 
select your own period; let it be the last 
thirty years, or three hundred years; go 


back, if you will, to the reign of Henry 
8th; take your own time,and [ will show 
that the system of Ireland was a system of 
war, and bloodshed, and riot.” Then he 
(Mr. Buxton) asked, was there any cure 
for this but education? His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge had 
told the House that there was an old 
statute, which, however, had not been 
acted upon with full effect, the object of 
which was to make the wild ae savage 
inhabitants act more conformably to the 
usaces of civilization, and to make them 
rood citizens, good neighbours, and good 
this was to be done he 
did not exactly know; but he believed 
aes making them Protestants was 
only to be done by the agency of moral 
ind religious instruction. There was an 
error somewhere. He spoke without any 
intention of offence to the Catholic Gen- 
tlemen in the House, but it was evident 
there was error either on their side or on 
ours. It must be the interest and the 
object of all to banish error, let it lurk 
wherever it might; and he knew of nothing 
so likely to expose error and to establish 
truth as religio us and moral education. 

In bestowing ‘that upon the people of Ire- 
land, he was not diverting the revenues 
of the Church from Ecclesiastical purposes. 
He was devoting them to the best possible 
object in Protestants of the Ca 


subjects. tiow 


cood 


making 


tholies by giving a portion of those funds 
purposes of 


for the and moral 


relivious 
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instruction. No man could deny that it 
was the only hope in the 
ireland of removing that religious ani 
mosity which was the bane of that country, 


and which was constantiy pi MUCH x rreal 


present state oi 


: . os 4 : 
ind Innumerable evils, pone of Which w 





so acep Ot » che perate 4 t { sloou 
i. barrier in the w ( O} iti 
Live if ligt uh of the 5 j ! . 
Mr. Twess coneurred in yiewinge th 
a most important question——iinportant « 
account of the princl de which it iny ive : 


| | 
as : ; 
but considern the very slender amount 


of surplus which could at any time | 


; a he ae 
produced, he thought it most uni iportant 
to the people of freliane \ rreat deal H 


the time of the House 


lic population in Ireland. But the ques- 
tion was not now, whether some alteration 
J 
! } | : } ' 

should take piace th tne mode Ol tevyi 
ithe so as to eive relief to the neople, and 
titl tog | 
throw upon the landlord thet which had 
hitherto been paid by the tenant; but 


i | 
whether, in the amount of tithes continuing | 
the same, it should be applied to the pur- | 
poses to which it was at present applied, or | 
which were not very | 
clearly, or, at least, very unanimously de- | 
fined, Therefore, he said, the appeal to} 
this measure as a meansof diminishing the 
military force in Ireland whoily failed. | 
Ife did not believe the peasa it or the 
small farmer in Ireland would be 


ciled to the payment of tithe merely by the 


to some others, 


| 
j 
j 


belief that a small portion of the amount 
would be devoted to purposes different 
from the present. On the last oceasion 
when this subject was discussed, the reso 
lution of the hon. Member for St. Alban’s 
was opposed mainly on the ground of its 
being an abstract resolution. But thos 

who opposed it on the ground of its ab- 
Straction went further on the present ocea- 
sion. ‘ihey were not, it was true, pre 

pared to vote an abstraction themselves, 
but they would have the House go into | 
Committee, which Committee should vot 

an abstraction. If the Gentlemen oppo- | 
site were prepared to act without the in- | 
formation which the Commissioners were 
about to supply, why, he asked, had not | 
the late Administration proceeded on the 
same grounds ? 





lie knew there would bs 
no fairness in pressing upon any hon. | 


Gentleman any casual expression used in | 
the heat of debate; but when he saw a 


2 ~ 5 a 
series of Gentlemen, combined for party | 

. } 
purposes, take one res ul iW and uniorm | 








with details of the sufferings of the Catho- | com 
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en su if 
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i i pectin ( ‘ i 
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qguced, that woud riVv Cé 
, , t 
In (against the resolu VWou 


absurd of the House t 
ypt a general resolution, and let th 
burden of it fall upon the Ministers 
Would it not be an unworthy course foi 
Parliament to take? But the noble 

concluded by sayine—the hon. J 


for St. Alban’s said, ‘ Let the House atlirm 


} ” 





the pi neipie, - ul this h uid wit ul 
t l! the H pus 4 lf Vil | 1) } 
Ci s wl | Ww { ) firm 
\ Pad ' rous to ki 
t ro ait the prole ot ¢ } ‘ 
ich the noble Le had set out, whether 
1 Knew vVer\ \ i} th pri iy 
Which Wa now calle i upe nto attirm 
It had not been defined by the noble Lord 
yy the hon. Gentleman who sec ded hi 


vested an amendment, or by any of the 


' ' ! 
VaATIOUS SHeake wh » had take part in the 
j , } j } ssrcl 1 NTa, 

ciiscussIon. Another distinguished Jtem- 


ber of the late Government, a nob friend 


i] | ] ] | 


yf | 3, for whom he had a high respect 

| that ifthe House w repared to deal 
with i que stion ol this import mee, in 
vhich t religious feclings of the peopl 
of th country was so deeply interested 


without previous investigation, he would 
support the hon. Member; but if Gentl 

} } ie ‘ . 
men conceived that a solemn inquiry was 
necessary ve fore adopting such a proceed 
Ine, they were called upon to reject the 
motion And the noble Lord asked —** If 


thre moon were earried, would not the 
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Catholic population of Ireland expect that 


a resolution thus introduced should *be 
followed by some immediate measure of 
relief.” But from what fund was imme- 
diate relief now to be afforded. Gentle- 


men Opposite would say, from a reduction 
of the abuses of the Irish Church. Lord 
Althorp, in introducing the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Bull, had said, ‘T hope and trust 
this Act will general satisfaction.” 
There being a cheer, his Lordship said in 
it—‘** and that cheer assures me 
The measure which | 


vive 


answer to 
that it 


aboutto propose provides for not continuing 


will. am 
the standard of persons holding benefices 
and receiving revenues in livines where no 
duties performed, and it provides to as 
ereat an extent as is practicable for the re- 


ail 


} 


duction of the 


body of the Trish Hierar« hy.” 
And yet there were still the same imputa- 


tions of its bene a sinecure Church, as if 
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the Chureh ‘Pemporalities’ Bill for the re- 


duction of sineeures had never been passed. 
if the late Government had not done its 
duty, with what grace could the hon. Gen- 


But he was ready to admit, that if there 
was still an abuse it ought to be remedied. 
He was not prepared to say that the work 
of Reform ought to be spared, but they 
should look at the manner in which the 
work was to be done. It was urged that 
to bestow it upon 
poor of Ireland. Now, he said, he had a 
right to the benefit of the principle laid 
down by Lord Althorp, when he said if it 
was true that there were large livings in 
some parts of Ireland, there were small 
ones in other parts, and if we reduced the 
ereat livings we must augment the small. 
Now, in providing for the general safe and 
satisfactory means of Protestant worship, 
it was the first duty of the House to see 
that the ministers of that religion were 
sufficiently provided forbefore it proceeded 
to allocate the funds of the Church to any 
other purpose. When the distribution of 
the Church revenues should be properly 
made, he did not think there would be 
found a larger average amount for each 
clergyman than the decencies of life would 
require. Lord Althorp had said that there 
could be no greater error than that which 
prevailed upon the presumed magnitude 
of the Church revenues of Ireland. It 
seemed to be thought by hon. Members 
opposite that because the Established 
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Church of Ireland had been recently cur- 
tailed of ten of its Bishopricks, that there- 
fore it could now spare more. The right 
hon. Member for Stattord had stated the 
revenues of the [rish Church at 800,000/. 
He was inclined rather to rely upon the 
statement of his right hon. Friend (Sir H. 
Hardinge) as being the more accurate ; 
but even admitting the larger sum, the 
only effect would be to add a few pounds 
per annum to each benefice. The greatest 
surplus that was assumed to be possible 
was 100,000/., and surely it was a mockery 
to call the application of such a sum a 
relief to the people of Ireland. He ap- 
pealed to the hon. Member for Halifax if 
such a sum could be considered as a re- 
lief? Tf Ireland could be tranquilised by 
such a sum it was monstrous to suppose 
that the nation would not have granted it 
long ago. He was told that a change had 
taken place in the circumstances of the 
existing Government. What, he would 
ask, was that change? Since the present 
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| Government had come into office, bis right 
tlemen opposite turn round upon their suc- 
cessors and impute the blame to them. | 


hon. Friend (Sir Robert Peel) had said 
that it would not be expedient to alienate 
the funds of the Church to other than 
Church purposes. That was the pledge 
In what did that differ from the 
entertained by the late Go- 

He would not quote to them 


he gave, 
sentiments 
vernment ¢ 


| the opinion of Lord Brougham, for many 
if there were any surplus it was desirable | 


° , | 
the education of the } 





persons might think that that noble Lord 
was too hypothetical, but he would remind 
them that on the 6th of last June the 
Marquis of Lansdowne had said that 
nothing should induce him to consent to 
appropriate any surplus of Church-pro- 
perty to any other purposes than such as 
were analogous to those to which they 
were then by lawapplied. What was then 
the difference between the late Cabinet 
and the Government of his right hon. 
Friend upon this subject? It was asked 
if the Church revenues were to be for the 
rich and not for the poor, but this way of 
putting the question was as invidious as it 
was erroneous. The true line to be drawn 
was as between those who believed in the 
Protestant faith, and those who did not, 
He did not think it expedient to be dis- 
cussing what exceptions might be made to 
great principles connected with property. 
The hon. Member for St. Alban’s was en- 
deavouring to force a surplus for the sake 
of establishing a principle. As he per- 
ceived the House to be impatient, he 
would not trespass further on their time 
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Lord Clements said, that it might ap-j of the Roman Catholic Church, as that of 
pear to be presumptuous in him, a plain | Ireland. Ile was an advocate lor Protes 
country gentleman, to arrest the attention tant ascendancy as far as doctrine wa 
of the House, but he would only detain | concerned, for it led to general toleration. 
them for five minutes. Hisremarks would , The noble Lord concluded by saying that 
only apply to the effect this motion would | he would limit the Protestant revenues to 


produce in Ireland. He admitted that a. their legitimate purposes, and he would 
great many causes of discontent were at-/| pay the Roman Catholic clergy. 
tributable to other sources than that of re- Mr. Borthwick rose amidst VN 
ligious discord ; but still, unless that one) O'Connell, and after silence was restored. 
should be removed, all their efforts to! the hon. Member observed that \ bie 
pacify [Ireland would fail. The proposed | rose his intention was not to detain th 
measure was a sine qua non for the re- |; House by any lengthened oration. ‘Tl 
moval of religious discord, and without it | how ver, hi n. Gentle men would not permit 
they could not expect to succeed in quict- | him to state—neither would they pee 


ing Ireland. He was a friend to the; him to say that he would vive way | 


Established Church, and he would not) fecling on the Opposition side of th 


deny that the hon. Gentlemen opposite | House. For that reason he now stood 
had shown that, by recent laws, a great | upon his right, and—[ The general shout 


portion of the surplus, that might have | from the Opposition and partial cheering 


otherwise accrued, had been frittercd away. | from the Ministerial benches which fol 
At present the people of Ireland who paid lowed this announcement ri | 

for the Established Chureh, were prevented | of the seuten rdible The uprow 
from fecling any interest in that for which | continued for ral 
they paid. ‘There were two charges against | were « f ** Pai 

the Established Chureh—one that its re- The Sy 

venues were too larze—the other that it | the Hous 

was not a spiritual institution to supply} © When he had conclud 


~ 
4 


the wants of the poorer classes in Ireland. | 


It was said that the Irish per ple were so} attempt ad to 3p ik: but b vl ( 
anxious to get rid of the Church Estab- | lost int hout, and s followed by « 
lishment altogether, that it was necessary | of “spoke.” 

for the friends of the Chureh to m ike al By speaker sa d it must | ! 
stand here, and resist all further reduction | thi irse hon. Members were pursuin 
He admitted that the Catholics of Ireland | was not calculated to advance 

were anxious to get rid of the Established | bu or even to bring the debate t 
Church, and still he would justify his vote. | s} y clo 

lon. Members opposit fancied they had | Myr. Borthwick wa it Jast Lie 
discovered a secret In this, but it was m proceed Hesaid that int present 
secret, and it was not honest to deny the | the feeling of the Llou thouch } 


fact. What the Catholics desired was | not consent to waive his right of add 


equality, and unless that equality were | it, yet vould pledge hu | 

conceded, they would not submit to an] only those sentiments which he felt it his 
Established Church. There were two 1 | mnde n duty to mive utterance to. Thi 
courses open—one, that of reducing the | pledge he would make, reserving to him- 
Established Church to what was only ne- | self the liberty of speaking at greater length 
cessary—the other, to pay the Roman | should the house go into Con tee. ‘The 
Catholic Clergy. The Roman Catholics | Question before the House was, whether oi: 
possessed great power in Ireland, and they | not there was any surplus revenues in the 
also possessed the sympathy of the people | possession of the Chureh, and whet 

of England, and if they did not obtain the | not they should be devoted to tl i | 
equality they sought, they would destroy | purp ses of education. As to the abstract 
the Established Charch of Ireland alto-! good or evil of a national Ecele 
gether; and if that were done, he ad-| Establishment, he believed that that had 


mitted it would go far to injurethe Church | been satisfactorily decided. A National 
of England. He was in favour of an! Establishment was admitted to b 


Established Church, but he had never} advantageous, and as the Church of 11 
heard an argument in favour of an Estab-| land was legally an Ustablished Church 


! . 1 } 
1¢€ begged tO ask what were the grand re 


lishment that would not apply to the case | 
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ductions on which he was called « 
Lord ? 


** von are 


Ipon 10 
Becaus 


bound by 


support the noble 


said the noble 


’ 
Lord, 


. , 
a solemn compact either to do this or else 


io rep iL the Union.” Such was the pout 
to which he reduced the arguments of thi 
hon. Gentleman who supported the Mo- 
tion. ‘* We are bound,” said the noble 


to remove thi 
ievances of which Ireland had 
Now, if the ie peal of thie 
of those erievances the 
a party to that 
if the noble Lord mere ly in- 
that England was bor und to 
redress proved abuses, then he would con- 
icnd that the House was bound to wait for 
the me Govern- 


ment had im contem plat 


lard <¢ hy farymar addra 
word, WY sOFMCY AACTECSS 


abuses and o 
fo complain.” 
f i 
(inion was one 
present Ministry was not 
compact, and 


Ge : 
tended to say 


asures which the 2 nt 
"7 1e@ ¢ oll C- 
tion of tithes was a grievance, and on that 
ubject the Mini try 


The 


had given notice of a 


Viinisters had given ampk 





1)! ) then \ 
ith Seal | it ti 
for tho micas lief 
to Treland | 
N reat pru by 


affirmed. This was a mei 
she yuld dismis $s s the P 


necvatived 


pretence, and he oint 
kino whether this principle was not 
as true and as 1m pc yrlant er Re the trish 
P ! ‘ 

Cnurch Go 


fterwards ? And, if so, 


by a 


nimission was ISS 


how Cathe a lat 


; 
proportion of hon, Gentlemen on the othei 
tte . ' 
ie to vote ag tt utirmation of tt 
' 1 | ’ } } 

principle Which they now det ray il 
‘ i 

' } 
4 ion to Ippo it hat 1 i 

i’} 
, : ; 
that the surplus funds should be «ce 
] j . 

10 1 ious and moral education, INO 

} 1 
Catholic would not send his son t 

‘ } i ! 

tro taunt teacher or a Protestant s: | 
‘ | i) } ‘ 
and mn time 1 woulda He necessary to de- 


vote the funds to the s:upport of strictly 


Catholr schools, so that the diversion ot 
} ‘ | pests ee \ 
1} Protestant hurely revenues woutd 


untenance 
1 
hon, 


ame * j LS ea 
ienation of the Chureh 


to the m vnc support 


qe \7 1 ’ 
yOMC Wlempers pre- 
i 


funds would benetit and consolidate the 
Protestant Charch in Ireland But how 
ci ld he credit this, when ¢ hi r fon 
Membei ssured him that tl Vrotestant 
Chureh wa ) reat a o tn} to the 
Catholic thakibndeniensal ve then 


tion? Hon. Members it 


satisfae 1 
> had retired in 


ing this allered abus« 
Pas 


recesses of their ima ation. 


sug re sted to him to propose 
the House, but no, | 


) 
e would ad- 


Ei 





sued as it was 


{ONS} 
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here to his word of honour, and refran 
from entering fully into the arguments « 
al issue. He beeged to tell 
neither the whis 
preg a 


ofa popu 


the Question 
hon. Gentlemen that 


of a faction—nor the 


lar party should deter him Se keepin 
his ice, What it was that hon. Gentle 


‘ : 
me wuched at he could not say. He coul 
issure th {louse that h had for tt th 
} 1 ‘ ? 
leepest respect—and he had spoken 
. i . . . ‘ 
imply from a conviction that it was li 


ifad he used one « Xpression which 

offensive to hon. Gx Mad 

he addressed the House { 

feelings of the great 

\ Iie knew 
hi 


is constitu 


+ 


utlemen ? 
outrary to 
majority of hi 
he Was ki 
nts, and they 


Té Sy Cc 


tembers ? Retin 


Mi 

the opinions of 
were as independent and Me 
were as independent ane table a 


body as any constitueney which hon. Gen 


1 al 3 
tlemen on the othe side represent d 


The last three or four sentenecs of the 

hon. Member were lost from tl Ol j 
} 7 ’ } 1’ \T 1 el 
f hi } ! i he | Salf 

} 4 

that if he had not been interrupted 

| } y1 : } 1: 

the should have 1 umed his seat ten 


{ Member 

would not think he had wantonly intruded 
| he regretted that he 

to th 
with 


trusted hon. 


so much trouble 


heard 


1: 
PLitty 





| to trespass on tl it any leneth, 

laud the mom that fp ive ANY S¥Mp 

| . ; 

1 t is of ft NYA nee whieh t j 

ln tural ex per 1) ib xhuibted upon 

| tl fourth da f a somew! ious 

1 hy t i care t from wh side of tl 
$eOu tpi | i shall mit to it, and 

iall resume mv sé Ni hould [| have 

dves the Hou ull did T not feel 
that, humble individual a I am, ! have 
1 duly to perform, which does not fall to 





| fect.—Oh, surely, you ought 


of mise 


) | 
his House 


the lot of every Member « 
You have been for 


conspicuous 


four nievhts, for four 
, debating upon a sub- 
ject of the deepest interest to Pcspncint, 


nicht ; 


tating ef- 
to a weary 
For 


nor an irri 


overning te nd. 
— you 


700 years 
and ina way 
never misgoverned 
and cries of * Ques- 


1} NSPOVE rn¢ ‘ her, 
In ich one co untry 
shine wi Hear,’ 
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tion’’}. Is it denied ? Who dare stodenv it? If t} 

have never heard any man hardy cnough of tl particular | 

to deny it, for the only reply ever given to|t du 
its frequent assertion was shouting down | t hitl 


those who made it—and treating them {country which has ] 


with the utmost contempt. Phe gallant you should 
Officer opposite has accounted for this mis t ! 
sovernment—not by decrying it, fi it 1 witl re? | 
universally admitted—net by qualify: it ity « 


but by saying that it did not take | i ( 


upon the score of religion. V rh} dust them 


Kneland was Catholic, and Ilreland w peopl ; licion of 
| t! 


Catholic you misgoverned her, so that i there 7 
ligion was not the cause of it. This was} the State, and the p 


the argument of the gallant Officer, and | of the majority of the ] 
] agree in its justice, TI affeetation « t | bvterian nak 
upporting religion was too often the gui | ion t} S 
which concealed p culating plunde uy ( 


the one hand, and interested bigotry upon j are | 


- 8) ‘ ] wer . 1 ¢l 
the other. But that you have al Mise | f is J 
eoverned Ireland is admitted. What 
; ; : os 
want to know is, whether there is I 
prospect of A bett " tet ( vt | 
spe Le ae ae el Lael 
hew period Las all ( 9 
may entertain a hope that a better | of | 


Government will 
nature of this Motion is that it 1s 2 it~ | \¥ 
nest and a pledge of better days—Its | 1 I 


ee ; } ; p ‘ . 
value is that itis a de ration on t | 
of the House that they are det ned i tl t - t 
to continue ’ bad system, but th it th pe | - t | \ in’ r 


riod has arrived when they 


remedy. This is the valu ui leclara- | . 
tion.—-It is not a Question of w ‘ 
Ministe: f what} 
what may be the result of the 
how it may iffect that Hou ( ih 
vernment, [t ought to to J 
cither as the denial of justice, f 
dred-thousandth time refused, o1 th 
eer 


first ple lee of a better svstem, aud of 
other mode of Government. I should 
disposed to trespass upon the attention of shown ft 

the House, but that many of the te s | possible nvi t] 
upon which [ should feel it my duty to 
have addressed t | 
parties. Who is it that denies the cana 1 i 
bilities of Ireland, her fertility, or ber | I 

abundance? And yet with t! 
tages which nature and nature’s God | 


given her, what country so well 


the enjoyment of prosperity—w! 

I ask you, is so miserable? Where is] 

there so much poverty, so much distress, Sas! 
] 1? wi . } 


and so much discontent as in Ireland | 


Who is it, or what is it that has produced | t 
it? You, you it is who have produced it, | ct t evils ¢ 


the British Government. I arraigu you— | n ure thei 
not the Government of to-day, or of yes- | announcing your int 


WY) 


deme IP te,» 
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not all the wealth and emoluments wrung 
from the people of Ireland for the support 
of a Church in which they do not believe, 
but the surplus, after providing for the 
spiritual wants of the Protestants, for the 
general purposes of education? But let 
justice—the fullest justice be done. I 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Weymouth, that if the Protestants 
increase under that system, they will have 
a perfect right to come Cown to this House 
and call for an increase of funds for sup- 
p lying their spiritual wants. Sothat there 
is not a particle of anything that savours 
of bigotry or exc lusiveness—there is not 
anything ‘which calls upon you to act in 
opposition to the Protestant religion in 
Ireland—in the system proposed in the 
Motion of the noble Lord, of which [ am 
the advocate. Why then should you op- 
this Motion? You should oppose 
it as Protestants, or as Statesmen, on the 
eround of religion, or of State policy. 
Have you any ground of religion 

which to build) your opposition to 
Motion of the noble Lord. 


pose 


upon 
the 


For 300 years 


you have used every instrument within 
your reach for the purpose of converting 
the Catholics to the Protestant relig vion. 
No such scenes were ever witnessed in any 
country as were enacted in Ireland. You 
wielded the power of the State, and the 


power of the sword ; you employed the aid 


of the emaciating, cruel, and barbarous 
penal-laws. You did this in open and 
wanton violation of the most solemn 
Treaties, kept so long as it was you 


interest to keep them, but broken when 


any object was to be attained by their 
violation. This is an epitome of the his- 
tory of Protestantism in Ireland. You 


called to your aid, wealth, strength, and 
worldly power 
shopricks, your Chapters, and your Deane- 
ries---you reared up your gorgeous hierar- 
chy—you took the Churches from the 
people—you despoiled their altars, and 


prostrated their temples; every exertion 


did you make to obliterate the religion of 


the people, or to alter it into that which 
you wished to substitute in its place. Do 
you think that this couldhave been effected 
in Ireland, if the Church were not under 
the protection of the Government ?—Do 
you it? No—-no man can for 
a moment dream of it. Do you think 
that such a system would be tolerated tn 
England? If any man were to move a 
Resolution in this House, to the effect, 


Image 
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you established your Bi- | 
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that 2,000,000 of Catholics should tax 
the remainder of the people for the 
supply of their spiritual wants—that their 
Church should become the Church of the 
State—and that the Protestant population 
of this country should contribute tithes, 
oblations, and all manner of offerings, 
for its support-—do you imagine that it is 
in Parliament the Question would be de- 
cided? Do you not believe that the 
Question would be decided by the people 
of England themselves ?—and if neces- 
sary, in the field of battle? Did they not 
decide it before? When an English 
Monarch attempted to violate their con- 
sciences, they drove him into a foreign 
land to linger out the remainder of his 
existence, upset his dynasty, and estab- 
lished another in its place. But how has 
the experiment which you have tried suc 

ceeded? Has it not failed—sign: lly failed ? 
Is it not an admitted fact, that the number 
of Protestants have not increased undet 
its influence? [ shall not weary the atten- 
tion of the [louse by going into particular 
instances, to show that the experiment 
has failed; but I shall take the county of 
Kerry as an example :--In that county, I 
find, by the Parliamentary Returns, that 
in 1731, the number of Catholics, com 

pared to the Protestants, was as twelve to 


one. What is the proportion now? It 
is as fifty-Lwo toone. Have you succeeded 
there? No. Your success consists in 


having, in the year 1835, a proportion of 
fifty-two Catholics to one Protestant, in a 
county in which, in 1731, the proportion 
was twelve Catholics to one Protestant. 
But is this all? No; take any parish of 
Ireland, and you will find a similar result 
-—you will find the success of your system 
to have been equally remarkable. 1 
should not have been tempted to have 
trespassed upon the House at all, if it had 
not been urged, that as Protestants, you 
were bound to continue this system, be- 
cause if you only had for active curates, 
men of popular manners, and, above all 
things, ‘‘ men of nerve,”—you would soon 
have your Protestants ready made to your 
hands, and your curates fit for your 
gorgeous hierarchy. A curious compli- 
ment, by the way, is this to the by-gone 
clergy. You want active curates, it seems ; 
and you have been for 300 years, before 
you fished up these men of nerve, recom- 
mended to you by the noble Lord (Stanley). 
You now forget the services of those who 
have passed away; but who, during their 
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times, were constantly eulogized as men 
of the most exemplary piety. They were 
never spoken of in Parliament but in terms 
of the most outrageous culogy, as men of 
the greatest benevolence and _ charity, 
who, possessed of only about 10,0002. or 
14,0002. a-year, spent perhaps 701. or 80/. 
in the decoration of aChurch. They were 


Church of Ireland— 


immediately lauded as the very models of 


piety, charity, and clerical perfection. 
[“* Oh, oh,” and “ Question.” | Well, then, 
they were not. [Loud laughter.| But 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
or Cambridge, I know not which, took up 
the story of the noble Lord, and dwelt on 
what you might be able to effect with the 
aid of those active men of nerve. I happen 
to know something connected with their 
success, which I shall take leave to mention 
to the House, and more particularly as it 
corrects a misapprehension created by 
some observations of the noble Lord oppo- 
site. [must firstremind the noble Lord, that 
Cahircineen isa town, and nota village, as 
he was pleased last evening to denominat 
it. The noble Lord stated, that 
service had ceased to be performed i 
Cahircincen before the present curate had 
arrived there. Now, I bi Y to correct the 
noble Lord, and to assure him, that Divine 
service had at no time ceased to be per- 
formed in Cahircineen. But the nobk 
Lord’s ‘* clergyman of nerve,” has a con- 
gregation of seventy; and this I wish the 


Divin 


House to recollect out of a population of 


7,000. This is, according to the Popula- 
tion Returns of 1821, in which it appears 
that the numberof Protestants was seventy- 
four. In 1818, when I first got posses- 
sion of the property, there were in the 
town—or it was then ‘a village,” 
five houses. ‘Three of them belonged to 
Catholics, and two to Protestants. In 
1821, the number of houses had increased 
to eighty-seven, and the number of in- 
habitants to 205, and in 1831, the number 
of houses had increased to 189, and the 
number of inhabitants to 1,195. So that 
in thirteen years the population of that 
town had increased from 205 to 1,195, 
so even if your “clergyman of nerve”’ 
has a congregation of seventy-four, it is 


Tyant 
wut 


very far from being in a ratio with the | 
But did the | 


increase of the population. 
noble Lord’s informant tell how 
converts the “clergyman of nerve” 
made ? 


many 


had 


{Aprrit 2} 


No, he did not, for he could not. | 
But I can tell the noble Lord, that a} 
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there, who was a Protestant, is now a 
Catholic; more than that, [ can tell the 
noble Lord, that the clerk of this “ young, 
active clergyman of nerve” died a Roman 
Catholic. So much for the success of the 
exertions of the “ clergyman of nerve” in 
Cahercineen, on which the noble Lord 
forwarded his hopes of the establishment 
of Protestantism in Ireland. That 
in the town than 


there 
are now more Protestants 


there were some time since is perfectly 
true; but what is the reason? Why, be- 
cause a near relation of ny own, a cousin 
rerman, with his wife and nine children 


—all of whom Protestants—came 
from Cork to reside in Cahircineen, and 
thus it is to of eleven of 
my own dearest relatives that ‘* the clergy- 
man of nerve” owes the increase of his con- 
But, to be sure, he has other, 
and not inconsiderable, reconsmendations. 


Hic has a living near Dingle, to which he 
5 =A 


are 


the accession 


gregation. 


arrives: 


goes when the shearing season . 
and, ex ( pt at that p! riod, his flock in that 
part of the country never see him. He 
colleets the rents too, for the Kuight of 
Kerry, and j 1 1ddition, one of the 
busiest Magistrates in the ** Kingdom of 
Kerry.” Yet this is quote dasa specimen 
of the way in which Protestantism in- 
creases under the present system in Ireland, 


Nor was it quoted 
the nobl 


produ ean ettect upon the House. 
| 


as a ludicrous case by 
Lord, but as a case that was to 
We, 


Sir, may, for the moment, make sport of 


this; but, in sober sadness, I ask, how 
will it tell upon the people of Ireland? 1] 
will quote one other case of many that I 
know! it is the Union of Killakeele in 
the county Cork, in which there are 4,011 
Catl lies and three Protestants, and the 
income of the clergyman is 1,500/. a-year, 
This I have upon the authority of Mr. 
Young’, the parish priest, who has enume- 
rated every one of them, and who has 


written to me to say, that there is nota 
better zentleman than the rector. Hehad 
not set inthe army er the police to collect 
his tithes, though his composition had not 
been paid for the last two years. He had 
not only not availed himself of the aid of 
the military to collect the composition, 
but he had sent a subscription of 6/. in aid 
of the priest’s school. This I have felt it 
my duty to You see that he does 
not get a shilling of his composition. How 
are you to remedy this? Ib it will 
be admitted that there is no sinecrer Pro- 


state. 


} . 
lle ye 


farmer—a very respectable proprietor | testant than my hon, Friend, the Member 








as 
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As faras I able to 
there is not upon either 
— any Miember who 
is more sincere in his religious opinions ; 
yet he tells si Pe under the present 
system you can never Protestantise Ireland. 
I agree ] | t] 


for Weymouth 
judge I believe 
side of the 


am 


hon. 


with him. I know the 
too shrewd, an that they have too strong 
a ps r¢ 
the idea of Chri tian pi ly in the CuISC 
in which it 1s introd | 
form of an ascendancy carrying injury and 
insult in its track. The ri h thon. Baronet 
the Secretary for Ireland, has given this to 
you as his opinion also, sii surely no one 
will suspect him of aan nting his 
intentions, 
his statement, and 


ee ees ay 
» Judicrous, not to smile 


‘ption of 


am convineed of the 








sincerity of his intention. But of what 
avail is the one or the other? He is sur- 
rounded on every side by the Protestant 
ascend mcy party, with religion on their 
lips, but treachery In their actions, and 
cruelty in the heart— ‘ Oh, oh!” . 


I repeat it, and I say it is 


time for 
resent or any other Admin 


istra- 
to decide whether or not they 
will continue to countenance that party 
in Ireland. Give some 
fit to that 


tangible bene- 
stead of a paltry 


ountry li 
1 > 2 > 
your sympathy. Religion 


( 
eX pressic of 
then has nothing, o 


uld have nothing 
to do with your opposition to this Motion 
> 


What then are you to do as Statesmen 
The callant 
that Tithe can 
the deficie: 


I fullya dmit the candour of 


, 41 rh ? 
icy Of this colicction, what do 
J | 
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| 
} 
| 
| 


Irish are | 





youdo? You eall upon the people, the} 


people of I neland, to] Ly On million that 
can never be l 
the pec ple of England to pay 
of money tor the piecasure of mis 
Ireland. This million of mone, 

when you were giving it : 
eet back. You cannot 


i 
million 
SOVCTHIBES 
I told you 
would not 


One 


you 
not recover it, for cer- 
tainly the Chancellor of the Exche que er 
would not give it up if there 
bility of recovering it. [t is 
to law, and we have heard a great deal of 


‘ { ae ee : Tee 
late about the propriety ¢ rT vinaicati ine 
enforcing the law. The ulant ofuec 


admitted that it canno 

recovered—and why Because the Irish, 
though they have not, like the Scote} 
turned out upon the mountain’s side wit 
their broad swords in their hands, yet 
entertain a determined and fixed oppo- 
sition to the collection of tithe. This feel- 
ing is deep-rooted and universal, 


2 we 
has himself 


and 


i. princi 
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| 


t! you cannot collect this million 
But it ars you are to make the land 
lords rg tithe epee and I heard 
shout from many of them at the | 
sition, I hope the hon. Member for 
Londonderry is within hearing. Is that 
hon. Member aware--has he heard of the 
determination formed in the county of 
Londonderry not to pay tithes ? I hav 
heard it from an authority which I am not 
at liberty to name in public, but which | 
ion to communicate in pri- 

vate, and if informed of it, I am sure 
_ re is not a Member upon those benches 
the Ministerial) who would not readily 
aunt that my authority was not likely 
either to deceive or be deceived. Upon 
that authority I can inform the hon. 
Me: ] j 
a 


icrefore 


propo 


have no object 


nber and those who act with bim that 
system has been commenced in that 


e ‘ bee 1 . . 
country of opposition to the collection of 


tithes—and I have not the slightest doubt 
upon My mind th it you vill Vv‘ ry soon 

ri Pe | | re 
in the north the same organised opposition 


to this Impost whie h pre vails so extensively 


Ire] ind. 
su Prive 
existing 


and so efficiently in the south of 
[ call upo 
a vote whe h 


evils, 


nm you to hesitate before y' 
may increase the 
rendering it more complicated by 
embodying an opposition to rents with 
t that is offered to tithes. Is 
the past sys I ask you, 
Inu no hope of an 
Lord, the Mem- 


how only 


then, 


q 
ve ire we to have 


tem to con 


1] 
He novice 


| ber for Devonshire, has held out a hope 


and right 
up by the 


well has that hope been 


declaration of the 


he Member for Northumberland. Oh! 
I wish that th noble Lord the Member 
for Lancash would only join them 
And, after all, why should he not? Did 
he not bring in the 147th clause, though 
he subsequently changed his mind? May 


he not chi in, or are 


to be 


mge his mek 
allowed to rel lapse into old opinions 
only hen those opinions happen to be 
Wel!, this hope has been 
held out to the p cople . But we are told 
@ iiss, sin is small—ay, but the 
) that principle 
must be worked out—yes—it must be 
how e Why, as every 
work : out. Ido not 
shrink from this part of the subject. As 
the | Protestants PY aril SO sh ill the fund 
for the supply of their spiritual wants 
and as they increase, so shall 
the fund increase. I agree with my hon 
Friend, the Member for Weymouth, that 


mind ag 
erroneous ? 


A oie 
1Lna 


worked out—and 
* winciple should be 


L f 


dimint th- 





ran (if 
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as the Protestants increase this fund! When, upon a recent n. tl \fi 


should increase ; but that the moment! ter! ht forward his budcet, and thouch 
they decrease, that moment shall the fund | no Minister could be a more rigid or con 
be diminished to the extent of their wants. | scienti Catholic n in the practic 
Oh; but you are afraid of a Catholic | of his i on, 1] was an it in it { 
ascendancy in Ireland. What a period of | the } if P t lerezyman 
the world is this, to think of establishing | for the serv f the English Chureh at 
a new ascendancy! All the world h i \ 
given itup but England. Tell me of any wW Vi wiinadl 


N 1 ! } ‘ } ’ sa } 
State upon the earth where ther Snot an | tort lem, and only one aa he bicotry 


establishment for the spiritual wants of to vot rainst it. Thus, | over the 
one class of Christians to the same extent | world, is charity and benevolen 

as for another. Show me another example | its way, but in Ircland alone you foster an 
of the same spt cles of ascendancy as exists | unholy aseendaney And p ovided th 


in Ireland. ‘To one part of my query you | ascendancy give you their support, you 


i 5 ae eae ae q ad aia 


may r¢ ply by crossing the si as, and point- throw them the sp il of the land—vyou 
ing to America; but go through Europe | place their Lenchmen at the head of th 
and show me. But no ou are tl it m the Privy Council with 


laughing stock and the contempt of| them—-and t 


Europe. And vet hon. G itlemen. tal} 2 1] org ( ay Tie ; ots 
| 


. 4 j 
of their being ricid Protestants! In what | 1 ey | ( 
does their strictness consist ? [fs it by). Uj th hl t « uracté ven 
aC th Bane Mar mes “ine ; . 
giving the odious CcoioUur OF as ndancy to i i t me if they 
their Government of Ireland, thus be- y t heir duty fait 
coming the contempt of the cong ted | and part \\ ! i an ( 
3 ¥ 1 me ‘ 4 } 1 } ' 

nations of the worl ( holie ascendaney MmHeland not a L the not 1 

— i a ‘ Be ‘ ‘ . 1 7 P eo 
in [reland! Why the Catholic Church} round her to reliey her distress—-will 

1 K: . Be 
was three times In power since the Re-| they t throw ¢ shield over | 2 The 
formation. In the reign of Marv, when | stat f Ireland had been well d bed 

EE SEA Se. ; ea a ieee : ; 

persecullon reign a througa the entire} tons » by Joh Db, a iven his Life, 
country—whenthe dungeons werecrowded | by Boswell, who d ib oh 


1 i’ ? 


with prisoners —the seatfolds reel with | burst th indienation at th s of 
blood 


and fires Trace Lon London and 1 ire} ie it \ y few | s and I y it 





, > 
the « t of to t! af P 
’ 
} } ! rf , 
i ret 
; j Dilly 
{ ’ 
| 
>My \ \ i } 
a 5 1 V I 
i 
z= 7 { 1) 
| rit il} | y ‘ ( 
¢ ‘4 } { 4 } 
i ( Whi A t{Wilal wa ry ott ! ! 
\4 1 i + 4 ‘ 
the conduct of the Cat Corporat f | i 


of Dublin if Low unlike the If SUCCeSSOTS, Tl rishi In ait ; unn \ | stat 


They took seventy houses for English Pro-| for w there t! morty p | gr 
testants flying from Bristol from the per- | over the majorit Phe uo instance, 
secution of the Catholic lary, and ther even tl { n persecut 3s, Of uch 
entertained them for a vyear-and-a-half verity that which t Protestants of 
until death relieved the country from the | | | have exert | t the C 
persecution of that unhapy y Princess, | lics. Did w it tl as we havec 
And you taunt hon. Members on tl le; quered th would be above-board ; 
of the House, with introducing Beleium | to pun ( by col ; ! othe: 
as an illustration of the view I am tak pena , as rebels, is 1onstrous in 
of this subject. Are you aware that that/| justice.’ You inot sell us continued 
is a Catholic Parliament? and that as the} Mr. 0’ ll, you eann mnquer us; 
State does not interfere to limit the quali-; you ought then to do us justice. The 
fication of Members of the Legislature,| present Motion is an opening for vou to 


Seiki be ; ee ! 1? A ! ‘ 1] ¢ } 
priests are eligible to be elected % ATC O th pyustice, You will be told TI ex- 


you aware, too, that four priests are mem- | aggerate opinions, and that I am disposed 
bers of the House of Commons of Belgium?| to Repeal the Union. How th u 
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to reconcile the Irish people to the Union. 
Is it by refusing to do them justice? Are 
you to take that as an argument from 
those who are favourable to Repeal by 
showing that this Parliament will not, 
at the commencement of its first Session, 
do them justice? Are you to fortify the 
Repealers, by telling the people of Ireland 
that they appeal to the Parliament in vain ? 
I have heard the cant cry of Poor-Laws and 
things of that kind, and I have seen the 
rats who passed from this side to the 
opposite; but neither by cant nor sophistry 
ean the Irish pe ople be deluded or de- 
ceived. My opinion is favourable to Re- 
peal; but J] am ready to give the Union a 
fair trial. You never have done us justice, 
The Union never has had fair play—l 
admit that it never has. I am told that 
this House can govern Ireland as 
an Irish Parliament could——don’t tell it to 
but prove it to me. The right hon. 
Baronet, the Member Cumberland, 
quoted opinions of mine, delivered at a 
moment when I rather too much 
occupied elsewhere. <A little generosity 
might been exhibited, 
the way in which I was occupied just 
then; but [ dismiss that 1 do 
not disavow the opinions he has referred to 
—they are strong—-they are, if you will, 
extreme; but do you not know that no- 
thing valuable has ever yet been obtained 
from a Government except by compulsion. 
Me who wants anything must frighten it, 
and then he gets something less 
demands, No man has ever yet succeeded 
to the full extent of an extreme opinion. 
Robespierre and Marat, who governed by 
the 
million of soldiers, 
their theories, contributed in the end to es- 
tablish a more iron despotism than they had 
overthrown. I amready, without any vio- 
lation of my own opinions, to accept a 
compromise, which will commence by 
doing justice. You have now Ireland in 


vell as 


me, 
for 
Was 
conside ring 


have 


speech. 


| 1 
than ne 


guillotine, and were supported by a 


so far from succeeding in 


the throes of agony at beholding the 
Orange flag hoisted, horrified at the 
spectacle of a Government and _ that 
faction combined. You have her in 
the disposition to be pacified, will you 


_ yourselves of it? Ireland is in that 

tate that there never yet was a more pro- 
aces period for eee tsecle her. We 
do not wish you to put down a factious 
party; we ask you to reduce them to the 
level of members with us, and to the same 
state. We ask not that they should be 
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just 
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our slaves; but they shall not be out 
masters, All we require from you is 
justice between them and us, You met 


the application for the Repeal of the 
Union, not by a direct negative—not by 
the previous qu stion—but by a solemn 
Resolution, pledging the L ords, the Com- 
mons, and the King, that they would do 
justice to [reland. The last House of 
Commons, | will do them the justice to 
say, took the first step to redeem that 
promise with respect to tithes, Thi 
Melbourne Administration were dcter- 
mined upon doing that justice. I now 
appeal to this House, to tell the people of 
Ireland, who are anxious, who are ready 
to be conciliated, that you desire to plac 
them in a state of political equality, in 
every respect excepting this, the giving of 
one sh ling of money to our Church 
Our Church is unpolluted by the Mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, and it is no less 
eflicacious for the purposes of the people, 
aud its hierarchy has remained unbroken. 
The voluntary principle has answered 
every purpose. We desire no adulterous 
connexion with the State. We repudiate 
it. We call upon you to adopt this r¢ 

solution, and that if there be a surplus it 
should be employed for the purposes of 


education, What has been our cry ?— 


that we have continued Papists because 
we are ignorant. Why, then, if you 
believe that ignorance is favourable to 


Popery, why not give money to instruct 
tlic people, in order that the ey may be dis 
posed to Protestantism. We cannot do 


you the injustice of leading you to believe 


that education will have any such result, 

We say that if vy you enlighten Protestants 
they will come back to their fold from 
which thi y have str ryed, Educate eve ry 


body, and truth and religion will have fair 
play. Refuse this Motion, after four days’ 
debate, and then send to Ireland paltry 
excuses, pitiful pretences, and rhetorical 
flourishes, and mark the result. Will 
those who have called out for ** measures 
and not men” do anything which can be 
so totally inconsistent with the settled 
principles of justice and of political 
economy? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was because he took very much the 
same view of the intention and effect of 
the question now before the House with 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
addressed it,—-because he believed 
that the carrying of it would be considered 
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in Ireland asa proclamation of a future 
system of Government he be- 
lieved that false hopes would be excited 
Roman Catholics, and terror inspired 
Protestants, unless the House acted 
with peculiar circumspectio yn,—it was 
because he felt these things, that he 
was induced toovercome the disinclination 
which every man must have, whatever 
might be his experience in addressing a 
public assembly, in obtruding himself 
upon the House when its attention was 
exhausted, and when every argument 
= upon the case had been already 
reed with the greatest ability. Nothing 
ni an imperative sense ol public duty, 
imposed by the public situation which he 
held, could, under such circumstances, 
overcome his disinclination to appeal to 


- be cause 


the patience and indulgence of the 
House. 
The right hon. Baronet then continued 


as follows :—At this critical period, at a 
time when Ireland is convulsed by agita- 
tion respecting tithe, we are called upon 
to decide this great question: What 
steps shall we take for the purpose of re- 
asserting an almost abdicated right of 
property? Four years have passed away 
without the practical assertion of that 
right in many parts of Ireland—the time 
has arrived when Parliament must in- 
terfere with the moral weight of its own 
inherent authority—and with the coercive 
obligations o f positive law, for the purpose 
of enforcing rights which, if they remain 
longer in desuetude, will be lost for ever, 
{ am so impressed with the extreme im- 
portance of this subject, that a great part 
of what has occurred in the course of the 
debate, I will pass over without notice. 
All that consisted of personal sarcasm on 
Members of the Government, of allusion 
to my course on the 
crimination and recrimination, I will 
entirely pass by. [I have no extracts of 
=" to read, by way of retaliation 
for the scraps ex trac ted from my own. I 
have very little confidence in my own 
infallibility, and as little in the in- 
fallibility of others. It would therefore 
be no gratification to me to divert the 
attention of the House from this, the most 
important practical subject it has yet had 
to decide; it would be no gratification to 
me to snatch from some of my Opponents 
the petty triumph which they think they 
have gained over me, and by proving in 
return, by quotations from Hansard’s 


Catholic Question, of 
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Debates or the Mirror of Parliament, 


that, in the course of last year, they 
entertained opinions different from those 


which they now hold. 

We are now to decide a 
great question of public policy. There 
are four courses which are open to us to 
pursue; at least, there are four only that 
suggest ~ mselves to my mind. You 

may adhere to the general principle of the 
existing aoe and dete seine to maintain 
the Established Church in Ireland in the 
possession of its pot sai ¢ That is one 
You may as ert that the property 
of the Church of [reland 
attempt a final settlement of the question 
by determining the amount of the excess, 
dise ouraging all false expectations, by 
defining expressly the amount whic h you 
have determined to take from the Church 
and declaring that the rest shall remain 
secure in its undisturbed 
That is the second course. The third 
you may take is, to pro- 
claim to the world,—‘* We have no pre- 
ference for one religion over another—we 
will mete out that full measure of justice 
which the hon. and learned Member did 
not in direct terms call for, but to which 
the whole of his argument was directed— 
we will destroy the predominance of any 
favoured religion, and cither withhold 
endowments from all, or grant them to all 
indiscriminately and without a preference.” 
That is the third What is the 
fourth? The course which the noble 
Lord, the Member for Devonshire, pro- 
the fatal course of superadding to 
dissensions, the dissensions of 
conflicting pecuniary leav- 
ing nothing settled—of establishing no- 
thing with respect to the amount of an 
assumed surplus—-of laying down no 
principle, by which either the amount of 
application of that surplus can be deter 

mined,—of contenting yourselves (and 
this you call a permanent settlement of 
the question !) with asserting an unprofita - 
ble right to apply an imaginary surplus to 
an unexplained purpose. I should have 
thought the wit of man could have 
devised nothing more effectual than this 
for adding to the confusion which prevails 
in Ireland. But I was mistaken. You 
have not only adopted the mischievous 
course, but you have yourselves proved 
the folly of it You have proposed one 

plan and argued for another. You have 
ittempted to prove that you ought to 


called upon 
s 


course, 


1S excessive, and 


yOSsession. 


course 


one 


course. 


poses, 
religious 
interests,—of 
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destroy the predominance of the Church, 
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of embarrassing a Government, of throw- 


and you leave it, with curtailed reve nue ing an imp yediment in the w: ay, not of the 


indeed, but with predomini ince untouched, 
You shrink acting on your 
principles, you forget your rouments, 


fro in own 


OWL aA 





you invite us to take up a position which 
those rguments proved to be untenable. 
+ou tell the people « ; [re land not only 
that you will not determine the amount | | 


venues of the Pro- 
Ireland, but that 
by what test it shall 


of the excess of the x 


testant Est 
Vou Cc 


iblishment in 

indicate 
You lk ave it 

any Government 


annot 
' 1 4 
aependent on 


you leave it 


be decided. 
the will of 
de pe ndent on the discretion of any man ; 
all you say is, that if there be a surplus 
you are not certain, you 
to an object which you will 
Your attempts to modify 
resolution, and diminish its 
y throw new ele of 
confusion. If Protestantism 2aSes, 
you reserve the right to make additional 
provision for the Protestant Establishment 
-that is to say, you tell the Roman 
Catholics that they shall have a direct 
pecuniary interest in preventing the in- 
crease of that party which has (in the 
words of hon. Members opposite) exer- 
cised tyranny over them, that they shall 
have now an opportunity of revenging 
themselves for their past wrongs, by pre- 
venting the spread of that religion, through 
the extension of which their share in the 
public spoil will be diminished. Surely 
Ireland is convulsed enough already— 


about which 
will apply it 
not 
your Own 
danger, only 


explain, 
in ments 


inert 


“ There hot and 


Contend ali 


cold, and moist and dry, 
7 


ke for mastery. 


“ Bat (turnine towards Lord John 


1 y ° ” y 
Russell) you throw chaos in. You, who 
professed yourself unable to determine 
this Question until you got further infor- 


Commis- 
statistical 
into the 


who appointed 
pie into 


mation-—you, 


sioners not to 


a7 ee ee 
details merely, but 








| 


bearings of the Church Establishment in 
Ireland upon the religious and moral 
welfare of the country, you would not 
wail till you received the report of your | 
own Commissioners—until you could 
arrange your own plan-. until you could 
ae ae the people of Ireland to the 
peaceable setth ment of the Question, by 
producing, not an indefinite principle, to 


be applied on aremote and uncertain con- 
lingency, but a matured plan, affixing 
limits to the application of your principle, 
its justexecution. And for 
? For the 


and enforein 
ls it is th; 


iS done mere purpose 





| your pri actical plan in competit 


Pas 1} 
cidedly 


final adoption,—for that might be justi 


fiable,—but of the calm discussion of a 
measure proposed with the sanction of t] 
Crown. What risk would you ineur, 


: 
what advantage would you lose, by placin 


ion wit! 


hat of the Government, ne moving that 


plan in Committee as an amendment upon 
ours ¢ 
I am prepared to assert the rights of 


4 tod 1 
reninant of the revenu 


the Church to the 


which is left to her. that I now as! 
is, permission to state calmly the eround 
upon which [ come to that conclusion. 
In the first place, I entreat you to bear in 


mind that there are other p arties who are 
jual anxiety 
( salelice { ike 


1 me 


4 he 
am not disposed 


to our decision with e 
thi 


looking 
that which 
in the result of the Question— 
Protestants of Ireland. | 
to deny, that if you are clearly 
of that an 
public interest requires the abandonment 
of a national compact, the violation of 
long prescription, the abrogation of laws 
affecting property,—I am not disposed to 
deny the abstract absolute right of the 
Legislature to do all these things; but I 
do assert, that before you do them, before 
you violate a solemn compact, and falsify 
the expecti tions to which you have your- 
en rise, you oug rht to be con- 
vinced, by argum nts 
monstration, 


’ 


to Roman 


ab the 
and de- 


Opinion lnperative 


selves OV 
approac hing to de- 


of that overpowering ne- 


cessity, Which can alone be your vindica- 
tion. 
Within the last forty years, three great 


measures have been adopt ad affecting 
ihe relation of the Protestants of Ireland 
to their nee in Catholic fellow subjects. 
The first of measures was the Act 
of Union, mi differs in this respect 
from an ordinary law,—that it was a na- 
tional compact, involving the conditions 
on which the Protestant Parliament 
ireland resigned its lidependent ex notes, 
In that compact express provision ismade, 
which, if anything ca in have, has an hat 
vation more binding than that of ordinary 


hese 


law. The hon. Member for St. Alban’s 
may endeavour to show, by reading reso- 
lutions and extracts from Mr. Pitt’s 
speeches, that some right was reserved 1 
the Act of Union of interfering with re- 
spect to the Church. A_ right was re- 
served in that Act with respect to 


the removal of the civil disabilities 


of 
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of the Catholics, but no right was re - {and learned Member for Dublin has just 
served to the Unite ’ Parliament to deal been « pla Tl Litt h f 
with the property of the Church in Ire- {that ve vears { the passing of 
land. Let any man read the Act of] that th Wel t conferred 
Union, and if its meaning is to be decided | w e Churel 
bya reference to the p! in O1 lina i Es i pre 
of the terms, he cannot doubt what that} pert 

leaning iss The Ac tipt t rv the | i i i | 
continuance and preservation Of the Es- | | \ | t 
tablished Church as thi Established | Prot 

Church of England and Ireland. ‘There } in Irelan 14 of 
is, first, a stipulation that the doctrine, | th il dd rel Let 
worship, discipline, and Government of} passed with t f two 
the united Church shall remain im full | years, for ti tion of the n 
force and for ever. Here you will say | B ps th n 
there is nothing specific as to Ireland; no empo Chu } 
mention of Church revenues. There is | det my opini = 
not; but superadded to th 3S StIpul 0 ~ Ol | I ( ir . 1G 
another, as binding, as solemn, and which, | t Cl pel c 

being superadded, implies some n ou pl y; 
euarantee; the guarantee, [ contend, o ll id 
temporal rights and possessions. It is as | sh F \ 

follows :~-the continuation and preserva- | tl s] lL be ado to re- 
tion of the said united Church as the Es- | d li t mp 
tablished Church of England and Ireland, } provided for, pply the excess t 
shall be deemed and taken to be an es-} the increase of livi for which there 
sential and fundamental part of the Union.’ lwas no ad quate maintenance, and to the 
This is the first of the three measures to| building of glebe houses. Those who 
which I referred, as the outworks and de- | introduce ed that Act contended, at first, 
fences of the Church in Ireland. that the un nproved fund obt ined by the 

I come to the second. In 1829, the | conversion of Bis poe Be ases into perpe- 
civil disabilities of the Roman Catholic | tuitic s might bi dt ecular pur- 
were removed by the Legislature, and the | p but th qu ly ment 
measure by which that object was cilected | of that cla dtl remaining 
partook also of the nature of a compact, | tenour of et how that the 
as distinguished from an ordinary law. | prin of reserving | siastical pro 
If that Act is, as we feel it to be, irrevo-| perty f t Bee istical purposes 
eable with respect to the privileges which | \ 51 lly adhered to [wo years only 
it conferred upon Roman Catholics, it is | have psed ce tl of that Act 
also (unless some great and urgent ne- | and w, notwithstand the Act of 
cessity should arise to render a change | Uni notwithstanding th val of 
necessary) irrevocable with respect to the | the civil disabilities of the Catholics—not- 
assurances which it gave Protestants. withstanding the Reform of the Irish 
By that Act, the Protestants of Ireland | Church—notwithstanding the extinction 
were led to believe that ill intention to f ten Bishi pricks, the learned Member 
subvert the prese nt Church Establish- | for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) tells you that 
ment as settled by law within these realms | it is lutely necessary that cla 
was most solemnly disclaimed and utterly | mati ould go forth to Ir d as th 
abandoned. They were assured, on the | indi » of ar n, d of the 
obligation of an oath, that no pr rivil ym icem ol I el 
which the Act confers souk | be exercised The Member foi ban nds, 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant reli- | that becar we concurred in the pro- 
gion or the Protestant Government within | priety of removing abuses in the Church 
these realms. ‘They were told that the re- | Establishment of Iveland, and consented 
moval of the civil disabilities of the Ca-{to the curtailment of livings too largely 
tholics would give new security to the|endowed, for the express purpose of sup 
Church in Ireland. They were told that] plying the deficiencies of others, we ous 
the removal of those disabilities would fully | selves sanctioned the interference with the 
redress the injustice of which the hon.|! property of the Chureh, and are therel 
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now precluded from objecting to the ap- 
plication of that property to secular pur- 
poses. He sees no distinction between 
the correction of an abuse for the express 
benefit of the Church, and the diversion 
of its revenues to other objects. The noble 
Lord who introduced this Motion declined 
entering upon the question of the inviola- 
bility of Church-property, thinking it in- 
volved long disputes, and that it was a 
Serbonian bog, in which whole armies of 
unfortunate logicians had sunk. I think 
the noble Lord acted wisely in deter- 
mining to skirt the bog. ‘The Member for 
St. Alban’s, however, said boldly that, 
notwithstanding the warning of the noble 
Lord, he would plunge into the bog, and 
endeavour to reach the other side; and it 
is the ill-suecess of the hon. Member 
which has determined me not to follow 
his example. 1 watched the course of 
the hon. Member, and saw him, with 
great pain to himself, oppressed, no 
doubt, with the weight of his own 
arguments, floundering with Bacon in 
one hand, and four or five equal autho- 
rities in the other, in the middle of that 
bog, from which he never emerged whilst 
I remained in the House. I have no 
doubt, as I said before, that the cause of 
the hon. Member’s mishap was his being 
encumbered by the armour of his own 
ponderous arguments. If gentlemen will 
come down to discuss questions in this 
House, loaded (as the Member for Shaf. 
tesbury (Mr. Poulter) professed himself to 
be) with all the hoarded wisdom that has 
been accumulating from the time of Noah 
to the very moment by the clock when he 
himself rose to speak, they must expect 
to meet the fate which has befallen the 
hon. Member for Alban’s, and to be 
engulfed in the same bog, What can be 
more absurd than to assert, that because 
we consent to make some specific im- 
provement in the distribution of Ecclesi- 
astical property, for the admitted benefit 
of the Church, we are thereby compelled 
to assent to a proposal for applying that 
property to secular purposes ¢ The Church, 
it is said, is not a corporation, but an ag- 
gregate of separate corporations, and ‘if 
you touch one of them, you sanction the 
principle of control over Church-property, 
and the right to divert it to ether pur- 
poses. This may sound logically correct, 
but appears to me practically absurd. 
What has been the course of the law with 
respect to this subject? On what prin- 
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ciple do the first-fruits proceed? On what 
principle does the Curates’ Act rest? In 
each case, there is interference with the 
separate corporations, with the revenues 
of the individual preferment; but it is 
absurd from thence io attempt to estab- 
lish the general right to apply Ecclesias- 
tical property to secular purposes. 

I contend, then, that nothing but the 
strongest conviction of absolute necessity 
can justify us, in defiance of the Act of 
Union, in ‘icase of the Catholic Relief 
Bill, and in defiance of the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Act (and the understanding 
which prevailed in Parliament at the time 
it was passed), in appropriating Ecclesias- 
tical property to other than Ecclesiastical 
objects. It is wholly unnecessary for me 
to discuss the question, what, on the sup- 
position of there being an immense sur- 
plus, injurious to the Church itself, I 
would do with it. I will not discuss a 
hypothetical case. Why should I be 
called upon to discuss a contingent and 
hypothetical case, when in my opinion 
there is no surplus at all? Do not, how- 
ever, infer that I entertain an opinion in 
concurrence with yours, because I decline 
to discuss a contingent and hypothetical 
case. ‘The practical question is quite 
sufficient to occupy our attention at this 
stage of the debate, and therefore I will 
avoid all superfluous discussion. The 
noble Lord, the Member for Devonshire, 
says, that the whole annual revenue of the 
Irish Church is 791,0002. I assert, as 
positively, on the other side, that so far 
from the Church in Ireland having a clear 
revenue of 791,0001., it has not 450,0002. 
There is, you see, a ‘orent difference be- 
tweenus. Now, I ask the House of Com- 
mons whether it is just or wise to pro- 
nounce a decision with respect to the dis- 
position of an assumed surplus, when so 
great a difference of opinion prevails as 
to the amount of revenue? Is it fair, I 
ask, to create a prejudice against the 
Church by the assumption of unfounded 
data? Weare told that the Perpetuity 
Purchase Fund will realize a capital of 

3,000,0002.: I say, that it has not re- 
clined 60,0002., that it is now in debt to 
the amount of 100,000/. and from the in- 
formation which I have received, I believe 
it never can realize much more than the 
third of 3,000,000/. We are told that 
the annual revenue of the Church is 
791,0002.: I assert that it is not more 
than 450,000/., and then Task you whe- 
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ther you will this night adopt a Resolution 
pledging you to an appropriation of a 
surplus which has no existence excep! in 
the imagination of the noble Lord? I will 


Lord a question: Has he 


ask the noble | 
| 


made an estimate of the sum required for 
the purposes of national education 2? [bee 
the House to observe that this is a very 
important point. Ouvht we to be called 
upon to lay down a rule with respect to 
the application of a surplus—oucht we to 
bind ourselves to its application to one 
specific object in preference to, nay, in 
exclusion of, every other—without having 
some estimate of the sum which will be 
wanted for the purpose to which the ap 
propriation is to be made ? IT wish the 
noble Lord would endeavour to answer the 
following argument. The noble Lord 
assumes that the revenue of the Church is 
791,0002., and proposes to appropriate a 
certain proportion of that sum to the pur- 
poses of education. 1 ask him what esi!- 
mate he demands for those purposes ? 
Does any man believe that 100,0002. will 
be required annually for education? How- 
ever, to prevent any cavilling, I will give 
the noble Lord double that sum, namely, 
200,0002. I would, indeed, advise the 
House, before they encumber education in 
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Ireland with an annual grant to such an | 


aniount, to acquire some information upon 
the subject; and well to consider what effect 
may result from such an application of 
money by discouraging local exertions, 
and drying up the sources of local contri- 
butions. But supposing the noble Lord 
should require 200,000/. annually for pur- 
poses of education, he would still leave the 
Church of Ireland, according to his own 
showing, in possession of a yearly revenue 
of 591,0007. Now, observe, he claims no 
part of the Church revenue for any other 
object than education. His settlement, 
he says, is to be a final one. He excludes, 
therefore, every other object, and admits 
that the amount of revenue which he leaves 
to the Church is not too large. ‘That 
amount is 591,000/. But I will show that 
the Church has onlya revenue of 450,0002. ; 
that it has actually less by 140,000/. than 
what the noble Lord himself is willing to 
leave to it, after his deductions for other 
objects. How can you then resist the 
conclusion, that, if my estimate of the fu- 
ture revenue of the Church be correct, you 
have a deficiency to supply, rather than a 
surplus to appropriate, and that you are 


wasting your time in an unprofitable and 
VOL, AXVIT, {7h03} 
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mischi vous discussie n ¢é Srill I dd not ask 


you to decide against the Question of \p- 
pl pri n now { on! kK to! 
qui e101 you deci { ios 1»! 
urely nh inp it fact I 
venue with which you are about to deal, 
amounts to 791.0 . or to 
This. trer is too tmportant t { this 
trifled i) you hay a e 
upon the noble Lord’s pre ( 
rounds of his ¢ chuiation al 
of | } tical plan That only 
course t prevent tl exciti { \ 
nt hoy ; subsequent disay t 
The noble tord "i 
| satisfaction to any party ) 
tl | e ot this « trv, 1 
testa ( lreland et { i i 
Catholics. Why, tl S | 
stave of the business, without wattine i 
the report of the Commissioners a} ! | 
a fe months since t Tepe I v | 
attach no importance, but which the tI 
Lord must consider the f undat 1 OL Ts 
measure — why should we pk the 
House of Commons to a resolution which 
is utterly unnecesary, and give a pledge 
which we may not be able to redeem ¢ 
You say, and you say with truth, that 


the Irish ( hurch has not hitherto sue- 


ceeded in eftectine the great objects fot 
whi h it was established. | wish to meet 
that question. I am prepared, | am 
nxX!ousS, tO discuss It. | know there ean 
be no ady intage In conce ling what con- 
stitutes the real stress and substance of 
the arcument on which vou mainls rely. 
] may fail in mee ting that areument, but 


no wish to shrink from or to mis- 
represent If, You say, then, that the 
Irish Protestant Establishment has failed 
in effecting the ends for which it was in- 
stituted; that 
1.000.000 of Protestants. while 


] have 


there are not more than 
there ire 
itholics ; that the 


6,000,000 of Roman C 


: 
Protestants have not been on the increase; 
? 1 " ' rt 
that the Roman Catholies still maintain 
| , ' 
the great ascendaney of numbers; and 


the Protestant Establishment having thus 


icé omplishing 
i 


failed in 
are now, therefore, at liberty to curtail its 


its objects, you 
supposed excessive revenues. My answer 
Is simply this :—if there have been causes 
in ope) ition, up to a very recent perto I, 
which have prevented the growth and ex- 
pansion of Protestantism, and if 
causes have now ceased to exist, if they 
are no longer operative, you are not jus- 


it; , , no f{ | ’ : 
tified tl abeula tou. th CADE!) ! 
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the past; you are not justified in appro- jof Providence, the miseries which the 


priating a surplus which might not be 
necessary for the wants of the Establish- 
ment, if the past were to continue, but 
which, because that past is not to endure, 
may be now, or may become, necessary 
piritual wants of the Irish people. 
e have, in the first place, removed all 


t 
1 LUC 
s, and put Protestant and 


lor the s 
uN 
, 
} lif 


PLLLLAA 


civil disa 


Cathol 


clergy have endured, the extreme suffer- 
ing they have undergone, but, above all, 
the patience and meek forbearance with 
which many of them had borne thei 
wrongs, manifesting a determination fo; 
themselves and——-what is a harder trial- 
for their families to submit to privations 
from which your own meanest servants 
shrink with indignation, it is pos 
that this training in the school of 
afiliction—this public exhibition of un 
deserved wrong, may conciliate towards 
the sufferers, and towards the faith which 
they profess, a feeling of respect which 


would 


iC 


1 
81D 


| may predispose the public mind to receive 


lic in circumstances of perfect 
equality as to the possession of civil 
rizhts. It was one of the most forcible 
yeuments against the existence of those 
civil disabilities, that, while they con- | 
tinued, a prejudice was unavoidably fos- | 
tered against the reformed relicion, and 
that an impediment of pride was neces- 
sarily opposed to conversion and con- 


forinity. There appeared to be a worldly 
interest in conforming to Protestantism, 
of which it shocked the feelings of the 
Roman Catholic to incur the odium. But 
that iment has now been removed, 
Conformity brings with 
civil advantage; there no obstacle, 
therefore, of pride to be overcome. Again, 
there were abuses in the Church, and an 
irregularity in the distribution of its re- 
venues, which had also impeded the pro- 
gress of its doctrines. I say, again, those 
abuses have ceased to exist, or, if they 
still continue, they shall cease to exist. 
The time has come when all abuses must 
be corrected—the time has come when 
Parliament must insist on their correction, 
No one will vindicate the exact distribu- 
tion of the ecclesiastical revenues of Ire- 
land according to the mode heretofore 
adopted, provided you can show that 
another distribution for the same objects 
will be more serviceable and advantage- 
ous; there is no other limit to the prin- 
ciple of correction than that of applying 
Church revenues to lesiastical pur- 
poses. It is said, agaiu, that the super- 
fluous wealth of the Establishment had 
been another cause wh has obstructed 
the progress of refo ation. Super- 
fluous wealth indeed! ‘Phe superfluous 
wealth of the starving clergy in the south 
of Ireland! You have already taken 
effectual measures to remove the ob- 
stacle of superfluous wealth to the pro- 
gress of reformation. What a mockery! 


ry’ 


> } 
lpea 
i 


it no temporal or 
is 


"1 
rT 
al 


fo talk of the trappings of luxury 
and indolent enjoyment among those 
who have been robbed of their pro- 


perty for the last four years! It is pos- 
sible that, in the inscrutable dispensations 





the salutary influence of a pure and tole- 
rant religion. If, then, such be the cas 

if some of the causes which have prevented 
the spread of Protestantism have been re- 
moved, what right have you to legislate on 
the assumption of a surplus ? 

You are not now about to determine 
whether it be expedient to found a new 
establishment in I[reland—you are not 
about to determine how you will appropri- 
ate an unapplied revenue to religious pur 
poses. ‘The Establishment is in existence. 
The revenues belong to it. How will you 
deal, let me ask, with the churches that 
now exist? You have already 1,100 
churches for Protestant worship. Is it 
part of the noble Lord’s plan to abandon 
them? You have 800 or 900 glebe 
houses. Under the Temporalities’ Bill you 
have made provision for the increase of 
small livings and the building of new 
churches. How do you mean to deal 
with the existing state of things? You 
say it is your intention to encourage the 
Protestant landlord to reside on his estate. 
Shall the first spectacle you place before 
his eyes be the dilapidation and ruin of 
that Church which should afford a sanctu- 
ary for himself and family? I do call 
upon the hon. Member for Weymouth 
(Mr. Buxton) to lend me his attention for 
a moment to this part of the caseand, to 
the last report made by the Commissioners 
acting under the Church Temporalities’ 
Bill, who were appointed by the late Go- 
vernment, and some of whom now preside 
over the Board of Education. To that 
Report I entreat the attention of the hon. 
Member, and of every hon, Gentleman who 
professes not to consider this a party ques- 
tion—whose mind is not yet made up— 
who is willing to pause—[interruption |— 
Oh, yes! you, who make that exclamation, 
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well know that there are many who are 
dissatisfied with the progress of this debate. 
[Cheers.] I understand you—there are 


many who are uneasy, who are uncon- | 
vinced, who are not yet quite prepared to | 


{Apri 2} 


cive the irrevocable pledge. [‘* Vo, no!” and 


cheers. | | call, then, on those whose 


minds are not yet made up—not to decide 
to night on the principle 
the practical plan by which that princip! 
shall be carried into execution. [Loud 
cheers, and some interruption fro m the 
Member for St. Alban’s.| O 
addressing myself to you; | 
of your conformity. Lam addressing 
self to those who have not taken qui 


| - 1 
Have no gis 


yr 
ite 


, but to wait for 


prominent and conspic uous a bem and | 


from whose position I infer that their minds 


may be less determined than yours, [call | 


their attention to this last Repo rt, which 
was made to the Govern 
on the subject of the demand for Protes- 
tant worship. 


The first name appended to 
it is that of the Archbishoy p ( f Dublin, and 


1! r 
ment specifically 


the Report stated,‘* In Guus xion with the 


subject of Churches, the Commissioners 
cannot but express the satisfaction they feel 
inhaving to reportto your Excellency, that 
many applications have been made to them 
for aid towards the erection of additional 
Churches, it appearing that the accommo- 
dation at present subsisting in those dis- 
tricts or parishes from which applica- 
tions have been received is quite insuffi- 
cient for the congregationsof the esti iblished 


Church. And whilethe Commissioners have 


to mention that in many cases parishes | | 
have expressed their willingness to con- | 


tribute or cause to be contributed certain 
proportions of the expenses required for 
building Churches, i 
ing to one-fifth, in some to one-half, and 
in others to three fourths of the sum re- 
quired for the purpose—we cannot but 
regret to say, that our superfluous funds, 
which are only applicable to the objects 
under consideration, could hold out no 
prospect of the applications in question 
being favourably entertained.” Now, it 
surely argues no indifference, no lukewarm- 
ness, on the part of the Protestant popula- 
tion, when parties are willing, after you 
have abolished the vestry cess, to contribute 
cone half and even three fourths of the ex- 
penserequired for the erection of additional 
places of Protestant worship. 

Now let me for a moment again ad- 
dress myself to the argument of the hon. 
Member for Weymouth (Mr. Buxton), who 


h some cases amount- | 
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discussed the Question in the fai rit i 
which it ought to be treated. Determined 
to maintain the Protestant Establis lent, 
he thought that there was still an available 


surp 
t 


which have been nearly ex 
Lsps r } 
hibitions of world! 


ri 
J 


1] 134% ; } 


It is because I totally ditier from | 
Gentleman as to the policy of the cou 
he recommends, and the probable eff 

of that policy, that 1 come toa difl 
conclusion from him, as to our control 01 
an available surplus, and that I haope, if { 
succeed in converting him to my views, | 
may even yet have the benefit of his vot 
The plan suggested by the hon. Memb 
is that which has been unequivocally con- 
demned in this debate by the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russe ll), who maintained, tl 





nothing could be more fatal, in at 

to convert the Roman Cathol popul 
than the exhibition of 1 mM} { 

entl the hon, ( wie l 

alee, tant tse ge y of our Kst 

is essentiall ly differen t from that of th 
Roma Church. [t may | 

sible for a man on whom celibacy is en- 
joined, to pass his — in retirement, and, 
free from domestic cares, to devote his lit 
to the snstehhiienduilcnmala spiritual 
functions of his office: but we impose no 


restr ctions of celibacy, we do not Lol that 
the local influence of a religi ous and pious 
clergyman will be dimini sed, if he is also 
enabled to set the example of a strict per- 
formance of every domestic duty. I den 
then, the justice of the hon. Geutlem 
argument; I think it is infinitely b 
place a man of education in a fixed and 
permanent charge—to remove him fi 
t mptation of poverty, to aul 
what may be sufficient for the dee 
| 
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and family, and trust to the mild, bene- 
ficent, and assiduous discharge of his 
pastoral duties, and the 
virtuous example in domestic life, as more 
likely to make an impre ssion on hostile 
minds, than if we require ‘d, as part of our 
system, the of extraordinary 
virtues and extraordinary zeal,—expect- 
ing, not in the case of a single in- 
dividual, but, systematically, from all 
whom we may employ, that they should 
be able to resist all the tempt ations, and 
endure all the privations of poverty. The 
principle of our Establishment is, in my 
a safer anda one. When 
I look at the expensive course of education 
which must be pursued by a clergyman— 
when I look at the situation which he 
ought to sustain,—the means he ought to 
possess of influencing those who stand in 
at least as much need of his ministrations 
as the humbler members of his flock, those 
I mean, in a corresponding station in lite 
to his own,-—I should deprecate, above all 
things, the encouragementof an extravagant 
zeal, and the exhibition of poverty, as the 
instruments of conversion, and the 


posse Sslon 


Oop NnIOn, V iser 


guarantee of moral habits in Ireland. If 


you admit this principle—if, looking to the 
education that must be had, and the ac- 
quirements that must be attained—looking 
to the life which a clergyman must lead— 
the dangers to which he and his family 
may, perhaps, be exposed—the absence in 
many parts of Treland of all society which 
can be gratifying to the feelings and habits 
of an edue ated and intellectual man—the 
demandsupon his charity—what, [ask you, 
isthesum which youthink it woul lbe fairand 
sufficient to provide for the maintenance in 
such circumstances of a Protestant clergy- 
man and his family? You have now 
1400 benefices in Ireland, 1100 churches, 
1400 clergymen, and, in addition, 600 
curates, to whom hitherto no reference has 
been made—how many of these do you 
propose to reduce? Do you think you 
can propose, without shocking the feelings 
of the Protestant population in Ireland, to 
remove 200 or 300 clergymen from te 
benefices which they now hold in_ that 
country? After making any reductions 
which you may propose, what sum, [ again 
ask, will you provide as sufficient for the 


maintenance, in decent independence, of 


a Protestant clergyman and his family? I 
should object to any principle of division 
for the purpose of effecting an equalization 
ofincomes; but if the gum you were to 


{COMMONS} 


exhibition of 
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allot does not exceed 300/. a year for each 
clergyman, suppose it were equally dis- 
tributed, does the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
suxton) think that we are claimine too 
much, if, in the present state of things, we 
demand the application of the Church 
revenues to strictly Keclesiastical purposes. 
I will now examine the argument ad 
duced by | the right hon. Member for the 
town of Cambridge (Mr. tice), 
which seemed to make considerable im- 
pression on the House. The argument 
was this—that by the original endowment 
of the Irish Church there was a pecuniary 
charge on account of religious education, 
and that therefore there could be no 
injustice to that Chureh in the appropri 
ation of some part of its revenues to the 
purposes of national education. Now, | 
deny the validity and application of that 
arguinent. After two days’ debate—afte: 
a marked difference of opinion on principle 
between those who had taken a part in it, 
some contending that the surplus endow 
ments of the Church might be applied to 
secular purposes, others denying that they 
could, the right hon. Gentleman came 
down, at the close of the third night’s 
debate, and declared, ‘‘ There is not the 
slightest necessity for any difference of 
opinion between us on the point; I will 
prove that education is an Ecclesiastical 
purpose, and put an end at once to the 
yee qtiestion in dispute, on the authority 
f King Henry 8th.” But I hold in my 
“a a Report made on education by an 
authority to which the hon. Members 
opposite will, [ have no doubt, be inclined 
to pay the utmost deference; that autho- 
rity being no “ than the right hon. 
yentleman (Mr. S. Rice) himself. The 
Report was cane so lately as the year 
1828. It reviewed the whole of the pre- 
vious Reports on Education—it embraced 
some twenty-three Resolutions—it con- 
tained a specific reference to the Act of 
Henry 8th; but not one word is said i 
the whole of that Report, from beginning 
to end, with respect to education being a 
pecuniary charge on the Church of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman neither pro- 
posed the application of Church revenues 
to defray the charge of education, nor was 
he then an advocate for gratuitous edu- 
cation. Now, you are about to decide 
that question also by your vote; you are 
about to decide, that education shall be 
gratuitous in Ireland. I ask you seriously 
to consider the importance of this principle 


Spring 
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I ask you to pause before you sanction it. 
There are, in my mind, the gravest and 
most serious grounds of doubt with respect 
to its propriety and expediency. I utterly 
deny the possibility of applying any such 
sum as 200,000/. annually to education in 
Ireland without doing much more harm 
than good. Here is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own Report in 1828, I will rot 
refer to it at any length, but the purport 
of it is to recommend the plan of the 
noble Lord (Stanley), which was adopted 
by the House of Commons; but not one 
word does it contain of the pecuniary 
charge which he now asserts rests on the 


Irish Church revenues for purposes of 
education. On the contrary, here is one 
his own Resolutions :—“ That it is 


the opinion of this Committee that Par- 
liamentary aid for the establishment and 
support of schools in Ireland should 
be for the future restricted ranting 
aid to parishes to two-thirds he sum 
required ;” and then follow details of th 


in ¢ 
t 


manner in which the local assessment 
should be raised; the principal object 
being to invite individual contributions 


and assistance towards the erection and 
superintende nee of the schools. 
a wise principle, It was not recommended 
by economy alone. 
great truth, that those who hold property 
have dutics attached to the 
it, and are bound by local ties to attend 
to local interests. It established the best 
link between the rich and the poor. It 
gave to the rich an interest in the con 
dition of the poor; it confirmed in th 
poor a feeling of 

towards the rich. I 

say, that even if you had 
apply, you would do more than 
good, if you were to relieve the clergy 

and gentlemen of Ireland from the duty 
of paying that attention to local matters 
which those in England are accustomed 
to pay, from the necessity of local contri- 
butions, and local exertions in the cause 
of local education. 

The right hon. Gentleman asserts, that 
the Act of Henry 8th established the 
principle, that the charge of education, 
the pecuniary charge, ought to be defrayed 
by taxation of the Church. Now [I assert, 
as boldly as the right hon. Gentleman 
asserted the contrary, that the object 
the Act of Henry 8th was, with regard 
to education, to recognise and contirm the 
principle of an Established Church; and 


possess 


and gratitude 
not hesitate to 
the money to 


respect 
do 


harm 


of 
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This was | 


It proclaimed the | 


ion of | 
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that the inference he has drawn from it, 
that it confers a right to appropriate the 
surplus of Church revenue to general 
education, is directly at variance with the 
fact. The object of that Act was to con- 
firm the progress of religious instruction, 
by parochial achioons: to the 
superintende nce of oyman 
TheActe xpressly recites, that a kno ovale 
of Divine truths was e soutiel to education; 
it was passed, after the declaration of the 
King’s supremacy, after the annihilation, 
by law at least, of the — of the Po) 
in Ireland. It required an oath to be 
administered to every ented to teach, 
or to cause to be taught, a school in each 
parish; thereby ti is r ane ratifying, 
in manner, the principle of 
an Establishment, by statio ning a minister 
, and placing the education 
his charge. 1 
statute of 
not pecuniary contri 
erintendenee: and that ts 
1 am at issue 
He maint 
Act was contribution, 


subjecting 
a resident cl 


the strongest 
Pa 1 
ith Cach 
of the 
rt, that 


sth 


parish 
parishioners under 
the intention of the 


asst 


Tf 
Ait 


ury Was 
butic hh, 
the point on which 
right hon. Gentleman. 
that the object of the 
and th 


of Ecelesiastical funds to the 


but 


Su] 
Pe | " 

With the 

ined 
y 1 . 1 

erefore he justified the application 


purposes of 


education. Now true it is, that, by sub- 
sequent pr 1ctice, a yearly payment has 
been made by the clereymen of many 
parishes in which no sehool is kept 
There is a pecuniary charge in licu of the 
spiritual duty. Butis there the slightest 
wmalogy between establishing, and now, tt 
you pl ise, enforcing that charve betw n 
yakine each minister either keep r school 
within his benefice or contribute towards 
its maintenanee, and transferring from the 


venue, Lo 


Chureb a lara portion of its 1 
be applied to a fund placed under othet 
1? | 


control than that of the Church, and 
applicable to some system of general edu 
cation? My assertion, I repeat, is, that 


] 


Henry Sth was 
the right hon. 


Act of 
while 


the object of the 
superintendence, 


Gentleman maintains that it was contrt 
bution. Now the right hon. Gentleman 
had a great many small slips of paper, 
which he read with ereat etheet m= th 
course of his speech. Ile alluded to th 


Renort of a Commission which we had 


appointed many years since, to which he 
attached the greatest importance, and 
which consisted of Mr. Frankland I : 
Mr. Lesli Foste i Mr. BI ike. a ce: i 
Catholic gentleman, Mr. Glassford, and 


Mr, W, Grant, an English barrister; but, 
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all the extracts which he adduced 
for the purpose of proving that the prin- 
inle of contribution was established by 
Henry 8th, there was one, 
very material one, which 

ichow or other seems to un- 
luckily escaped his no tice. 
that very statute, and its bearing on this 
very subject, these C oueniaalonstn, 
f all confidence, declare, ‘It is 
obvious to us that the intention of the 
statute of Henry 8th was not pecuniary 
contribution, but eapeneaaete 5 and 
that it did impose the latter duty. This 
Act, after reciting, among other things, 
‘the importance of a good instruction in 
the most blessed laws of Almighty God,’ 
and further reciting his Majesty’s dispo- 
sition and zeal that ‘a certain direction 
and order be had, that all we, his subjects, 
better know God, and do that 
thing that might in time be, and redound 
to, our wealth, quiet, and commodity,’ 
after a variety of enactments 
tending to the suppression of the Trish 
etiedection of the Enelish lan- 
guage and customs, to req 
he administered to every 


amidst 


ently a 
ave 


so de- 
erving oO 


proceeds, 


and the 
uire an oath to 


clerzyman at 


ordination, and another at institution 
that, amongst other things, ‘he should 
ceep, or cause to be kept, within the 
place, —— or parish where he shall 
have pre-eminence, rule, benef or pro- 
motion, a school for to learn English, if 
aly dctinenat hi 


r Qo 
-~ 


t 

‘ 

oi 
{ 


, taking for the ke« 
chool such convenient 
as in the said land is accustom- 
ably used to be given,’ What, 
the argument that the 
and the whole tenour of sub- 
sequent Statutes, authorised the applica- 


tion of the Ecclesiastical revenues in 


learn the same 
the same 
or salary 
hee 
becomes of 


Hy nry oth, 


Ireland to general instruction, uncon- 
nected with that Church? The argu- 
ment is wholly without foundation; and 
the whole see and tenure of the Sta- 
tutes show that, so far from being at 


variance wth the principle of an Estab- 
lishment, or authorising the application of 
the Keclesiastical revenues to the pur- 
poses of mere — instruction, uncon- 
nected with the Established Church, their 
object was to connect education with the 
Civu rch, and fortify the principle of an 
Hstabiishment. I myself brought in an 
Act ng the regul ition of diocesan schools, 
which expressly provided for the support 
of a school in each diocese, to which 


{COMMONS}? 


Speaking of 


; parish come to him to 


Act of 
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school the clergy were bound to con- 
tribute. If I had sought for a pretext for 
supporting the noble Lord’s Resolution, 
on account of that Act, so introduced by 
me, if I had contended that I was at 
liberty to carry into execution the prin- 
ciple of the Resolution, because | had 
enforced by laws contributions towards a 
diocesan school, from the clergy of each 
diocese, with what a burst of laughter 
would such reasoning have been received ? 
As to the application of the supposed 
surplus revenues, I entreat you, from the 
interest you take in education, not to 
decide that question at present. If you 
had the surplus you suppose, nothing 
could be so unwise as to pledge yourselves 
to-night on this point. It excludes all 
after consideration whether education shall 
be gratuitous or stipendiary. I bring you 
very great authorities against the principle 
of gratuitous edueation. This very Com- 
mission, to which [ have already alluded, 
whose opinions the right hon, Gentleman 
so highly values, and whose authority he 
ought to ay this very Commission 
states,—‘* We in the course of our 
Inspection, struck with the 
state of many schools in which the pupils 
paid for the instruction they received, 
in which there appeared to be perfect 
harmony amongst children of all persua- 
These schools were carried on as 
objects of private and not 
cither public funds, by 
aid of Each child was 
taught the religion which its parents 
wished it to learn.” You are assuming 
that no education at all exists in Treland, 
while there never was a country in which 
there existed more superabundant means 
of education, This sion again 
states, —** As to the funds for the main- 
tenance of the new parochial schools, we 
recommend that they shall be derived 
partly from the State, partly from paro- 
chial assessments, and partly from pay- 
ment by the pupils. Looking to the re- 
sults of our own personal examination into 
schools of all descriptions, to the practical 
effects of the system so long and so bene- 
ficially in operation in Scotland, we are 
satisfied that the schools should be founded 
on the principle of pay-schools, and that 
the payment should go to the master and 
the usher. At what sum the rate of 
payment should be fixed, must depend 
upon local circumstances. By appointing 


ypreciate, 
had 
been much 


and 


sions. 
speculation, 
supporter 
SUP] ted 


the societies, 


Commis 


in certain situations a higher rate of con- 
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tribution, a most eligible class of schools 
may readily be provided, with instruction 
suitable to a better description of persons. 
Although all cases, payment by each 
scholar should be the rule, we recommend 
that there should be lodged in certain in- 
dividuals a power of dispensing with the 
payment, and of admitting, as an excep- 
tion, certain free scholars. Payment, 
however, should be the rule, and gra- 





tuitous instruction, the exception.” Ob-| 


‘ 


serve, these recommendations in favour of | 


pay-schools are given, not to save public 
money, but because the principle of pay- 


schools is preferred to that of gratuitous | 


education. Now, 


quire, before you afirm the principle that 


is it not prudent to ins | 


a portion of Church revenue should be | 


applied, should be limited also to a given 
object—What is the amount which that 
object will require 4 I complain that you 
ean form no sort of I 

ject. You are in utter ignorance respect- 
ing it. f 
the surplus; you don’t know the extent 
of the demands on it. I charge you with 
the absurdity of coming to a resolution, 
without the shadow of a ground on which 
to form anything like a rational opinion, 
The noble Lord Says, there is a 
791,0002.; I say you have not above 
450,000/., and if you apply the surplus 
on which the noble Lord calculates, to 
the object to which he expressly confines 
it, you run great risk of ¢ tins 
object. Do I ask that you should rairetr n 
any principle? No; but that you sho 
take time carefully to mature your « 
ion, and thereby prevent unreasonable ex 
pectations from being entertained, and 
pledges from being prematurely and un- 
wisely given. If you will sanction that 


! | 
t t; - ' 
aeieating tiat 


You don’t a w the amount of 


revenue of 


stimate on that sub- | 


principle, to which I will not consent— | 
the application of Church revenues to | 


other than Ecclesiastical purposes—let it be 
sanctioned with due deliberation. 
defeat your own public object, for the 
mere purpose of pressing a Motion which 
you think may be inconvenient to Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 


Do not | 


sell) proposes, if this proposition is ac- | 
ceded to, to move a certain Resolution in | 


the Committee. 
very clear as to the principle by which he 


is himself guided. On Friday he ane | 


nounced the Resolution to this effect :— 
‘* That the House should resolve itself into | 
a Committee for the purpose of consider- | 


The noble Lord is 1 not | 


j 
' 
| 
} 
je 
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religion, or to maintain good order?” asks, —‘‘ Where could they find any 


But that Church is still to be maintained 
in all its etliciency.—[‘* No, no ”|—What, 
is the efficiency the Church to be im- 
paired? | thought you aflected the most 
its efficiency, and that you 

anxious to curtail its superfluous 
wealth in order to promote the efficiency 
of the Church. The seconder of the noble 
Lord’s Resolution (the hon. Member for 
Alban’s) asks this question :—‘ How, 
then, vie a Church which was not sub- 
mitted to, or joined through the force of 
reason aud argument, be considered by the 


ol 


pieus care for 


were 


people as anything but a badge of con- 
quest, forced on them by a superior 
power, which it was but natural they 


off at the first 
and he adds, 
states, take Catholic 
France, Scot- 
Ireland itself, 


should determine to throw 
favourable opportunity 2” 
take the Protestant 
oncs, take Ame rica, or 
Jand, or even the north of 
and it wouid be found, in every instance, 
that the remuneration which the clergy 
received was always prop tioned to the 
religious services which th cy perfo yrmed 
for the pec ple. In Irel . 
‘parted from ; never, 
until they established that r upon 
its proper footing, until they reverted 


or 


land, alone, this re- 


lation was cde and 


lation 


fact, to the principles of common sense, 
could they, succeed in governing that 
country with credit or satisfaction.” Yes; 


but if you ap pe al to thisasa principle ¢ of 
cCOIDMON Seuse 5 S 
that t 
be 


oul 


if common sense 


ic remuneration of theclergy 


reierence 
Ol the faith he 


to the doctrines inc sicated: 


Id; and if you then move a 
> . 


sar gua S| 


lawful, 
Ireland 


| attempted ‘e be forced upon them ? 





country, under any system of Church Es- 
tablishments, be they Catholic or Protes- 
tant, where a rich Church with a small 
congregation was maintained at the ex- 
pense of an overwhelming majority be- 
longing to a different persuasion? But 
their feelings were no less outraged than 
their property was taxed, in the mainte- 
nance of one Church established by law, 
and in the support of another to which 
ministry they contributed through inclina 
tion. What, he would ask, would 
their fe dines if two such establishments 
were supported at the expense of the 
people of England? Would they not be 
filled with a just indignation at such an 
unwarrantable infliction upon their con- 
sciences and resources? and could they 
expect that when they, with all their 
superior what was just and 
to submit to the 
that the iguorant peasantry of 
should not give way to violence 
outrage when such a 


be 


notions of 
were unwilling 
hardship, 
and system was 
’ The 
for Shaftesbury Poulter) 
No length of no lapse of 


ages, should prevent his hearty concur- 


(Mr. 
as 


Member 
says,—"° 


1 | rence in au effort toredress a great national 


iniquity. No appeal to the rights of pro- 
perty, beyond existing laws, can ever be 
maintained where such rights were nevei 


| united with the real and religious interests 


shoul | | 
in i ei to religious service, with- | 
} the 


Resolution in which a different practice is | 


adhered to—in which you state that the | 
Church of the minority shall be main- 
tained—in which you recognise it as a 
favoured Establishment, how can you 
insult our common sense by saying that 


you regard this as a permanent settle- 
meut? The noble Lord o pposite, of whose 
abilities | have a high opinion, and whose 
eminence in debate | long since prophe- 


| people. 


sied, has made some observations to which 
I will next advert. The Lord Howick | 
said — but I am really so unfeignedly | 
anxious to avoid exciting any animositics | 
connected with religion in the course of 
my address, that I shall not read the 
extract now in my hand. [t is not, in- 
deed, material to my present argument: | 


will pass on to another defender of the 
Resolution, Mr, Charles Weed, 


He | better. 


ofa nation. In such a case no pre scrip- 
tion can be urged against the cries of a 
people, and the voice of a people becomes 
of God. It may be admitted 
that any chang in long-established things 
is an evil, and that nothing can justify it 
but the most powerful necessity. If the 
peace and prosperity of Ireland be essen- 
tial to the welfare of the empire, such a 
necessity has now arisen.” Now, then, | 
ask you whether, if this Resolution, sup- 
ported by those arguments, can possibly 
lay the foundation of a final settlement ? 
But it is most important that such a 
settlement should be made. You impose 
this charge upon the landlord. Ay, but 


voice 


the amount is to be recovered from a 
Catholic peasantry! Do not suppose 
that you are blinding the eyes of the 


They are more clear-sighted than 
. . 7 fa at 

you imagine. ‘They see, and feel, and 

know that your arguments do not corre- 

| spond with your resolution. A stronge r a 

truer, an honester declaration would | 


e 


This Resolution may have the 
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advantage of enabling you to act pre 
for this night; but you act on different 
principles, and with different views, to the 


fArriz 2 


| be 


furtherance of which you severally look, | 
though you are agreeing in common to- | 


night on a vague and general 1 resolution. 
You are well aware that this can 
final settlement; that this first deduction 
from Church Revenues will only be 
cepted as an instalment of that whole 
amount which is held in contemplation. 
You have laid to my charge, in the course 
of debate, that 1 have lagged behind 
public opinion, and kept in the rear ot 
improvement. But your course still 
more absurd; you behind your own 


be no 


ac- 


Is 


lac 
ae 


x 
> 


arguments, and keep far in the rear of 


own conclusions. You shoot an 


and do not seek for it in the place 


your 
arrow, 
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be encumbered and impeded by this con- 
templated grant. A good pretext will not 
wanting. Then will the hon. Member 
once more triumphantly bring forward his 


| Resolutions of 1824. Why should the 
i hon. Member not force his propositions 
on you? J have no doubt that he will. 


I am now looking into the womb of futurity, 
and as am certain of what it will produce 


as Lam of any thing in the history of the 
past. I feel as certain as that | am now 
standing here, that the hon. Member is 
| too manly not to declare that he is not 


where you know it is to be found. A | 


word on the charge of being in the rear 
of public opinion. It the common 


Is 


accusation against those who value and 
adhere to ancient institutions. It pre- 
sumes that it is the duty of a public man 
to be eternally unsettling the laws and 
usages under which his couutry is go 
verned, to be speculating what chang 


will next be required by public opinion ; 
not to wait till the direction and intensity 
of that opinion be ascertained, but to 
anticipate it by voluntary and uncalled- 
for innovation, This may 
plausible and very philosophical : 
result will be, the entire 
only of the institutions, but of th 
the country; the oduction of a vaeu 
prurient love of change for the sake of 
change, precluding all rattonal an 
inquiry into the effects of such change 
Surely, if an principl be 
abandoned, the new principle ought to | 
a secure one. If a new position must be 
taken, it ought to be capable of defer 
But you take one, which not only 
fensible, but which you prove to be so,— 


sound very 
but thi 
unsettlement not 
mind of 
int 


SOvVE] 


MiUst 


ancient 


is inde- 


est 


satisfied with this principle He does 
not, in this meditate a final 
ment. You cannot meditate it either. 
I therefore will not consent to appropriate 
this property, which is Ecclesiastical, and 
connected with the Protestant establish- 
ment, to other purposes than those of that 
[ will not assent to your 
because | know how worthless 
: because I know that it 


measure, 


settle 


ablishment. 
Resolution, 
ind delusive it is 


is a measure which sends into Ireland, 
not peace, but a sword. It will excite 
in that unhappy country false hopes— 
hopes which you cannot realise, and yet 
hopes that you will shrink from disap- 
pointing. It will unsettle those founda- 
tions of property which are built upon 
prescription, and which are more secure 
ithan those on ich you are erecting 
your new system of spoliation. I give 
the noble Lord fair notice that I shall 
Oppose his Motion for romng into Com 
mittee, and that, in Committee, [ shall op- 
his Resolution ; and, lastly, that I shall 

p with all my strength the communi 

ill of that Resolution to his \Lajesty. 
Is v | will Oppo the communication of 
that Resolution to the King, and I will 
oppos it on these or’ unds : —the course 

novel and unprecedented, it is un- 
necessary for th purposes it prof sses, 
It we all the appearance of an inten- 
tion to pass by the House of Lords. I 


against which your own batteries are di- | you think that course the most advisable 
rected with a resistless fire. I sce the | take it openly—take it honestly. Let us 
applauding smile of the hon. Member for | fight the battle manfully, on distinct and 
Middlesex; he ts too shrewd to be deluded | avowed erounds But let us not first have 
by this Resolution; he is not to be de- | a shallow, delusive Resolution, and then 
ceived or misled by the soft tale of the | as shallow and delusive an appearance of 
hon, Gentlemen near him, who declare | passing by the House of Lords. Every 
that, loving in their hearts the Protestant | one who heard the noble Lord’s declara- 
establishment, they yet support this | tion, those, especially, who cheered it, 
measure. He votes for this Resolution | thought the threaten ad Address to the 
knowing perfectly well the conclusion » | King was meant as a slight upon the 
which it must lead. He will soon find | House of Lords—as an intimation that the 


gut, with me, that education would only 


| 


assent of the Lords to the Resolution was 
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not worth asking for. But the noble Lord 
means no such thing in reality; he means, 
as a mere matter of preliminary form, to 
ask the King’s consent, not to a legislative 
measure, but to the discussion and con- 
sideration of a subject in which certain 
rights of the Crown are concerned. But 
why is it that the noble Lord and his 
friends have not brought in a bill? Are 
they uncertain of their plan? Are they 
ashamed of presenting, in the ordinary 
course, the result of their calm, and 
solemn, and mature deliberation? Do 
they shrink from producing that detailed 
plan which they have so deeply and 
anxiously considered? Is this a course 
worthy of the noble Lord? The King 
will resign certain rights by this Bill; and 
it is necessary for him to signify formally, 
some time in the course of the proce¢ ding, 
his assent, which at all times was wont to 
be done by the minister in a modest man- 
ner, without any parade, and without the 
excitement of the least interest. But now 
the noble Lord, without assigning any 
reason for a line of conduct so unprece- 
dented and so inconvenient, insists on the 
immediate communication to his Majesty, 
and this, not for the purpose of avoiding 
the necessity of further measures of su- 
perseding a bill; but, simply, thata formal 
intimation of the King’s pleasure respecting 
certain of his rights, affected by this 
Motion, may be received with all possible 
publicity, and that some of the supporters 
of the noble Lord may cherish the delu- 
sion that this course implies a slight to 
the House of Lords. Ido not think the 
House will join the noble Lord in this un- 
becoming enterprise. I, at least, for one, 
will never be a party to it. But, suppose 
the Resolution agreed to, by whom is it to 
be communicated tohis Majesty? I hope 
there will be a nice and cautious selection. 
Instead of encumbering the Throne by the 
attendance of the whole House, or of any 
large part of it, why should you not send a 
deputation? It is the prevailing fashion ? 
Why not send a deputation of three? 
I will name it for you. I beg to suggest 
that the noble Lord, the hon. “Memb er for 
Middlesex, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the city of Dublin, should be the 
three Members to approach the Throne 
with this resolution, Surely the noble 
Lord ought to thank me for the felicity, as 
they say, of this suggestion. Here we 
have the representatives of the three king- 


doms—an Englishman, an Irishman, and a 
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Scotchman [‘ hear, hear,” and laughter] ; 
and, moreover, the representatives of the 
three parties which follow the noble Leader 
in this House. It is not for me to antici- 
pate the answer of the Crown on the 
address so presented. A formal answer 
must necessarily be returned to any com- 
munication from this House to the Crown; 
but, if it were possible for his Majesty to 
speak the plain truth, I could suggest an 
answer which would be very appropriate, 
though, possibly, very unpalatable. His 
Majesty might say to the noble Lord,— 
“ You, last year, were one of my confiden- 
tial advisers: on your advice, I issued 
a Commission of Inquiry, which was to 
collect information in Ireland. You told 
us that inquiry was an essential preliminary 
to any actual proceeding—that matters 
were not ripe for legislation—that you 
could not ap propriate a surplus, without 
having first ascertained its existence—that 
pledges as to contingent appropriation 
were most unwise. How can you, who 
were a party to this advice, now ask me, 
in the absence of all information, the in- 
quiry being yet incomplete, to give that 
pledge which, last year, you deprecated 
as precipitate and unwise?” So much 
for the answer to the noble Lord. The 
Member for Dublin, Mr. O’Connell, would 
then present himself; and to him it might 
be said by his Majesty,—‘ 1 have not 
forgotten the speech which I delivered 
from the throne, on the advice of Lord 
John Russell, in the year 1834. On that 
solemn occasion I observed, that ‘ I had 
seen with feelings of deep regret and just 
indignation the continuance of attempts 
to excite the people of Ireland to demand 
a repeal of the Legislative Union. This 
bond of our national strength and safety I 
have already declared my fixed and un- 
alterable resolution, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, to maintain inviolate 
by all the means in my power. In sup- 
port of this determination, I cannot doubt 
the zealous and effectual co-operation of 
my Parliament and my people.” His 
Majesty might then remark to the learned 
Gentleman, that this passage, which so 
strenuously declares the determination to 
support the Union between the countries, 
guarantees the security of the Church, and 
the Protestant Church being guaranteed 
by the Act of Union, his Majesty would 
not be maintaining the Union inviolate, if 
he consented to violate that Protestant 
Established Church, which was an essen 
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tial and fundamental part of it.” 
the prospect of such answers—not formal, 
perhaps, and according to preced lent, bu 
warranted by facts, and consistent with 
truth-—would disincline the noble Lord to 
form part of the deputation which should | 
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I believe 


be charged with the duty of presenting 
the resolution to the King. 

This House has yet the power, con- 
sistently with the full adherence to its 


| 


{Apri 2} 


principles, to refuse to enter into this re- | 


solution. I tell you beforehand, 
not be the party to give it effect. I will 
not be a party to any appropriation of the 


I will | 


. 4 ’ | 
revenue of the Church to other than Ec- | 


clesiastical purposes. You differ with me— 


| us is correct in his 


I address myself to the hon. Gentlemen | 


on the other side ;—but I say that, 
sistently with the exercise of that different 
opinion, you may ré fuse to enter 
discussion at this time, and 


peculiar circumstances. The noble Lord 


con- |} 
i 
ge 
X 
into this | 
under these 


om % 
a 
| 


has given us the opportunity of uniting in 
our vote, though we may differ as to the | 
principle. If you agree with me in 

desire to defer this important Question, you 


sacrifice nothing- ! 
without 


ing a general principle, having 
laid before you the particular plan by 
which it is proposed to calculate it. For 


arainst the Committee on 


if you, di 


I vote 
but 


myself, 
principle ; 


ifferine ne 


on principle, vote against this motion, you | / 
, - 


_ se at | 


may do it with a distinct resi 
the proper time, you will enforce your 
principle, and reject mine, You 
confidence in that principle. If 

worthy of that confidence, it must be ca- 
pable of execution. It can only be exe- 
cuted by detailed enactments, embodied 
into a bill. I will give every facility.for 
this; I will, without opposition, let you 
bring in a bill, let it be read a first time, 
and postpone the discussion until after 
Easter. I was showing a mode by which, 
without any unworthy concession, you 
might have got rid of the difficulty unde 

which I am convinced the majority of you 
must be labouring. {fam suggesting that 
which is the natur: ‘aland the ordinary course. 
It saves you from the risk of great eventual 
embarrassment. It enables you to dis- 
pense with the immediate decision on 
questions the most important, which you 
have very imperfectly considered. You will 
thus have an opportunity of deliberating 
and deciding whether your system of 
education in Ireland shall be gratuitous or 
stipendiary, or in what degree the two 


rve 
vn 


it be 


ith) rV¢ 
with me 


-you only decline assert- | 


have! 
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principles shall be combined. You will 
also have the opportunity of acquiring 
accurate intormation rr sp ecting the Te- 
venues of the Irish Church ; which, allow 


respectfully but firmly, it is 
o obtain before you atte mpt to 
There a dif- 
340.0002. 


me to observe, 1 
your duty t 
le cislate on the 
ference to the 
nually between the noble 


subject. is 
amount of 


Lord and myself. 


an- 


He positively asserts that the amount of 
Church revenue is 79!,000/., and I as 
positively declare that I believe it to be 


un de r450,000/. 1 say, then, that it would 
be but justice to the Church to ascertain, 
beyond all possibility of dispute, which of 


calculation, or what is 


the extent of our respective errors. By 
postponing your resolutions until the 
ommittee on the Bill, you will have the 


report of the Commis- 
at linportance 
Members opposite. 


advantage of the 
sioners, to which gre 


9 is 
attributed by 


the hon. 





I ask you, then, to concur with me in 
relieving the noble Lord himself from the 
great practical difficulty in which he is 
laced. Noman will more rejoice than th¢ 
noble Lord if you will but be good enough 
to obey my voice and come to the rescue. 
He “es S been brou rht into his prese nt un- 
| fortunate situation by the advice of indis- 
lercet friends. He did not give notice of 
ithis motion. The hon. Member for St. 
Alban’s stood originally the sponsor to it. 
Tl n¢ ble Lord was obliged tot ike it out 
of h ~ hands, al d yet was conscious of his 
wn want of information. He asked, first, 
for the whole report of his own commission ; 
then fora | tia re port ; but could obtain 
neither, for neither was forthcoming. He 





but time pressed : he was 


He saw the 


delay; 


'e 
courted 


obliged to go on. expediency 
and the good police v of waitine for in- 
formation; but he was compelled to 
yield to the pressure not ‘ from without,” 


but from behind. I am convinced that 
you will be conferring a favour upon the 


‘| noble Lord by entreating him to withdraw 
his motion. I have no objection that he 
uld withdraw it—to withdraw it until 
can produce some practical ee for 
ideration, plan in which you 
can concur. Let us, then, unite in en- 
deavouring to rescue the noble Lord from 
the situation in which he is placed, and 
refrain from interrupting that approaching 
happiness which his opponents wish him 
cordially as his friends. The hon. 
Member for Weymouth, in the course of 
his speech, told you that where there 


ahs 
he 
our ec 


ons some 


as 
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were differences of opinion there should 
be inquiry. Are you, then, prepared, in 
defiance of his authority, to proceed with- 
out inquiry? Will you not wait until 
you receive that information which you 
are led to believe will enable you to act 
consistently with your present views, and 
to act without the shadow of an imputa- 
tion on your conduct? Let us not, then, 
enter into any hasty decision, w hich may 
preclude us from the possibility of a satis- 
factory final settlement. 

You may insist on your present resolu- 
tion—you may succeed in forcing it upon 
us: 
your triumph. 


It may, probably, enable 


you to embarrass the future progress of 


the administration; it may be the token 
of approaching victory: but still do not 
be too confident. Let me, in the moment 
of your pride, 
exultations, usurp the functions of that 


unpalatable but not unfriendly office 
which, in former times, was assigned to 
a slave, but which may be assumed by a 


freeman without derogation from his 
character. You boast that you exercise 
complete control over the Executive Go- 
vernment of the country: but let me 
whisper in yourear, that, though triumphant 
here, the power that you exercise does not 
act without these walls with that intensity 
with which it operates within. The duty 
I have voluntarily assumed compels me to 


I shall not have to wish you joy of 


in the buoyancy of your | 
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place before a triumphant conqueror the | 


vanity of human wishes, and the instability 


of mortal triumphs, but yet I must not 
shrink from it; and I teil you, that, 
notwithstanding your vaunted majorities 


you do not control public opinion, Yes, 
there is a public opinion, which exists 
independently of elective franchises, which 
votes cannot inspire, which majorities 
cannot control, but which is an essential 
instrument of Executive Government. It 
will yield obedience to law; but, if there 
be not confidence in the decisions of this 
House, law itself will lose halfits authority. 
That public opinion will impose on you 
the necessity of taking a direct and open 
course. The people of England will not 
sanction attempts to throw unfair obstacles 
in the way of the Executive Government. 
They would sanction a direct vote of want 
of confidence, so far, at least, as to con- 
sider it a legitimate and constitutional act 
of hostility. Why have you not the 
manliness to propose it ? WwW hy do you 


implore me to undertake the settlement of 





| this debate, 


i 
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this Question on your principles? You 


are confident in your strength: let me 
ask you, are you competent to undertake 
the Government? If you are, undertake 
it. If you are not, why do you embarrass 
us? I will not palace your resolution. 
I will give you notice of the course that I 
mean to pursue. I shall oppose your 
Motion for a Committee. I shall oppose 
your Resolution in Committee, and, above 
all things, and most strenuously, I shall 
Oppose your communication of that Reso- 
lution to his M: ajesty. I shall adhere to 
the principles of my own measure. Such 
is the necessity for the settlement of the 
Tithe Question, that it will admit of no 
further delay. I shall press it forward ; 
and if you signify an intention of con- 
tinuous opposition,—if your determination 
to throw unusual impediments in the biel 
of the Government be plainly indicated,- 
if | find I shall not be able to proceed with 
the immediate settlement of this Question, 
—I[ shall then acknowledge that the time 
has arrived when it will not be possible for 
me, consistently with my sense of the 
duty and the honour of a ‘public man, to 
remain in the situation which I at present 
hold. [The right hon. Gentleman resumed 
his seat amidst the loudest cheering.]| 
Lord John Russell: Although I occu- 
pied the attention of the House for a con- 
siderable time, at the commencement of 
I feel it incumbent upon me 
to take some notice of the objections which 


have been urged against this measure, 


| and more especially of the attacks which 
have 
,| the motives of those with whom 


motives, and 
| have 


Gentleman who 


been made upon my 


acted. The right hon. 


| commenced the opposition to the measure, 


began with an attack, which has been 
since repeated more than once ; he charged 
me with acting inconsistently with my 
former professions and declarations, in 
opposing the bringing forward of his Bill 
upon a question upon which the peace of 
Ireland is deeply concerned—upon a 
question in which the principle of the 
Church Establishment is really ivolved- 

and this, too, upon a motive (which he 
was pleased to impute to me) no better 
than a wish to impede and embarrass the 
present Government. I think, Sir, this 
accusation having been made, it is neces- 
sary for me—unwilling as I am to do so 
—to trespass upon the time of the House, 
in order to explain some parts of my con- 
duct with reference to that great Ques- 
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tion. Sir, my right hon, Friend, the 
Member for Cumberland, has stated that 
he consented to some parts of the Church 
Temporalities’ Act, while we were in oflice 
together, with considerable pain and 


luctance. Now, I must declare, that my 
sentiments upon that subject were so 
directly the contrary, that the morning 
after I had heard the plan of that Act 


developed by my noble Friend, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I went to 
Lord Althorp, and stated to him, that 
such was my conviction of its insufticiency 


—such my persuasion that no other plan 
would suffice than one, by which some 
part of the Church property should b 
made conducive to the eeneral benetit 
and improvement of the people of that 
country, that it was unfit that 1 should 
remain 2 Member of the Administration. 
That course would have been taken, but 


that 1 found Lord Althorp impressed with 
the same sentiments with myself, 
ready to declare that if I took that course 
it was impossible, he remained at all, 
that he could long remain in the Admi- 
nistration. It was upon that representa- 
tion, and on a review of the peculiar dift- 
culties which then existed in the position 
of the Government, in consequence 
the Reform Act having just passed, and 
of the Reform Parliament being about to 
assemble,—circumstances whic! 


and 


h made it 
indis spensable that there should be some 
settled Government in existence,—it was 
upon these grounds alone that I retracted 
my determination, and agreed at that tim 
with my noble Friend not to go further 
than the Church Temporalities’ Bill. In 
the course of last year, when the Tithe 
3111 was discussed, | declared to the House 
of Commons that I felt so strongly on the 
subject of appropriation, and that the com- 
plaint of the Members of Ireland was so 
just, that even at the sacrifice of a disso- 
lution of my political connexion with 
those with whom I had so long acted, I 
was determined to sacrifice this consider- 
ation, and preferred acting according to 
what I thought to be my duty to my 
country. A little later [ declared, that 
upon the principle of appropriation, 1, for 
one, had made up my mind, and that I 
would much rather cease to be a Minister 
than continue a system which [ thought 
was founded upon bigotry and prejudice. 
It is after these declarations, and after this 
conduct, which put me at variance with 
men for whom I had the greatest regard 


rard 


of 


fArrit 2 
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and the greatest veneration, that the Pay- 
master of the Forces comes down and 
accuses me of making this a mere party 
a stion. But, Sir, it has been made an 
objection arainst me, that y bringing for- 
ward this motion is inconsister t with my op- 
position last year to the motion of the hon. 


Member for St. Alban’s. Let me 
what I stated it the com 


here re peat 


mencement ol this 


debate that I thoueht myself entitled, 
whatever erounds of want of confidence I 
may have in the Ministers, to propose to 
Parliament those r spective measures of 
Reform which the Administration of Lord 
Melbourne would have proposed, had that 
noble Lord continued in omece { declare 
that, in my opinion, his Government, if it 
had ned in power, would ere this 
have come down with a messa from the 
Crown, declaring that the Crown had 
| placed it the disposal of Parliament 
the interest of his Majesty in the 
Church Temporalities in Ireland, for 
purposes connected with the moral and 
relicious education of the people. But 
the right hon. Baronet has taken an op- 
posite course. He states, that there are 





four ways open to us. He invites me to 
bring ina Bill at some future time, a Bill 
which, of course, would at some stage of 
its progress be committed. But to that 
Bill he himself has put a bar, as far as he 


is concerned, for he has declared that his 
principle is, not to consent to the alien- 


ation of Church rom 


Keclesiastical 


property 1 
purposes and 
that determination he w ill no 
what can be fairer than the 
adopted? The Question now before the 
House of Commons is, which of the two 
great principles—that which the right hon. 
Baronet advocates, or that which I sup- 
port, it will adopt ¢ Which of those two 
modes of governing Ireland you will judge 
to be the right one, whether it will be 
that you will preserve for ever the Eccle- 
siastical sinecures of [reland ; that you will 
maintain, as my noble Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Lancashire, has stated boldly, but 
which the right hon. Baronet — has 
not stated with nearly so much boldness, 
that there shall be for ever a minister with 
a large stipend and all the appendages of 
a large Church Establishment in a parish 
populous, indeed, but containing no Pro- 
testants—and that you will never con- 
sent that any part of the revenue of 
the Church an that parish shall be applied 
education of the people ? 


strictly 

that from 
t swerve. But 
course I have 


nere 
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That is, the proposition before the House, 
on the one hand—while the proposition | 
on the other is that which I have ventured | 
to submit to the House. The end and 
object of a religious Establishment is in- 
struction. 


testant religion, do it by all means; 
but if you find th: it you are keeping upa 
Church Establishment without that object 
being answered, and that the clergyman 
cannot give the people religious instruec- 
tion, then let him give them moral in- 
struction, in such a way as that the whole 
mass of the population, without violence 
to their religious feelings, may accept the 
benefit of it. Such are the two principles 
before us. But the right hon. Baronet so 
little thought that it was a matter for in- 
quiry, so little did he think that it was to 
depend upon the report of any commis- 
sion, that he had no sooner set his foot in 
England than he declared, that no in- 
formation should induce him to consent to 
any diversion of the Church-property to 
those purposes to which I propose to 
apply it. Then let Parliament decide. 
The House of Commons is fit to decide 
this question. We have had four nights’ 
debate. I say it is far better to come to | 
a decision now, than that we should look 
forward toa time after Easter, when the 
right hon. Baronet says (though I cannot 
comprehend upon what principle he does 
it), he will be prepared to give the consent 
of the Crown to the introduction of a Bill 
by which the property of the Church is to 


be diverted.—[The Chancellor of the Ex- ' 


chequer: The noble Lord can introduce 
such a Bill himself.} I do not believe 
myself that it would be according to the 
practice of the House to bring in such a 
Bill without the assent of the Crown. I 
am quite sure it would be wrong in prin- 
ciple for me to introduce a Bill in which 
the temporalities of the Church are con- 
cerned, when a Minister of the Crown is 
not only not prepared to consent to it, 
but when he says he will finally resist it 
to the utmost of his power. I remember 
when an hon. Member wished to discuss 
the question of Church patronage in Scot- 
land, it was thought necessary that there 
should be an Address to the Crown in the 
first instance. If in this case it be not 
necessary in point of form, it is absolutely 
necessary in point of sense, that this great 


question cannot be fairly decided entens | 


we have the consent of the Ministers of 


fCOMMONS} 


| the Crown to the introduction of a Bill 


If you can instruct the people | 
of Ireland in the principles of the Pro- | 
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for that purpose. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has entered upon the subject of the 
amount of this property, and as to what 
may be expected to form the surplus 
The hon. Member for Newark (Mr. Glad- 
stone) has said, that I had overstated the 
income, because there was a Bill now 
passing through Parliament, by which, in 
the first place, the tithes would be di- 
minisbed from 550,0002. to little mor 
than 400,0002., and that in the next p ace e 
10 per cent would be taken from that by 
its conversion into land. Here is from 
150,0002. to 180,0002. taken from the 
Church, and to whom is it to be given ? 
Into the secular hands of the landlords. 
And yet, these are the gentlemen who 
hold Church- property to be so sacred, 
that they will not permit any part of it 
'whatever to be devoted to the religious 
/and moral education of the people. But 
' still they have, perhaps for the sake of 
securing the remainder of the property, 
| no scruple to take 180,000/. from the 
Church, to put it finally into the hands of 
'the landlords of Ireland. I will quote an 
‘example of this: my noble Friend, the 
| Member for Lancashire, for instance, said 
he had entered into an agreement with 
his tenant, whereby the tenant was to pay 
‘him 22s., of which 2s. were to go in pay- 
‘ment of tithes. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland introduced a Bill by which only 
ls. 6d. of that sum will hereafter be pay- 
able for tithes; the noble Lord said, that 
he had no objection to the Gd. being 
given to the purposes of education, but 
that, as to the remaining Is. 6d. that 
should be so sacred, that nothing on 
earth should ever touch it. What can be 
the ditlerence between that and the pre- 
sent proposition? Originally the 2s. was 
one sum, and to be paid to one person— 
the clergyman—and now it is split into 
two; the 6d. is to be diverted to secular 
purposes, to education, or toa hundred 
other purposes, and the remaining ls. 6d. 
is to be inviolable Church-property. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite appears dis- 
posed in certain cases to appropriate sums 
now payable in parishes where there is 
really no service performed, and which 
may therefore be considered a sinecure, 
to other religious purposes. ‘This distri- 
bution, far from diminishing the evil, 
would tend to augment it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : You 
are speaking of sinecures in the popular 
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sense; I speak of sinecures in the sense 
in which the term is used in the Church 
Temporalities’ Bill. ‘Take, for instance, a 
prebendal stall. 

Lord John Russell: What I mean is, 
that with respect to all those parishes in 
which there is not a single Protestant, or 
in which there is not more than one or two, 
there should be the same parochial super- 
intendence still, but that no salary should 
be paid to the minister who really has no 
duties to perform that can be of any 
essential benefit to the great mass of the 
population of that parish, Well, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman then asked me whe- 
ther I meant to pull down the churches ? 


{Apnit 2} 





Now, Sir, as it might be considered that | 
5] b] 


there was something extremely odious in 
any answer [I might return to this 
question, I really do not know under 
what circumstances they might be per- 
mitted to stand; but at present they 
may be kept up without any very 
great expense; and I should consider 
that where there is any chance of a 


Church being used for the performance of 


Divine Service, it would be extremely 
wrong to pull it down. My noble Friend 
the Member for Lancashire (Lord Stanley) 
says that although he will not consent to 
anything of this sort being done in Ireland, 
yet he might be induced to consent to its 
being done in Canada, because you have 
entered into treaties with Canada, and it 
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of Ireland now is, the plan I propose 
would go to afiect the Established Church 
of this country. But what is the case in 
England? You have Ministers teaching 
a religion which the people believe; they 
have tithe, creating some discontent, per- 
haps, but colle as a debt, acknow- 
ledged by the | izhout the country. 
We have, in short, an Establishment in 
accordance il os of the p yple, 
with thei consent, 

veneral benefit of the whole 
Why, Sir, this argument was 

n the right hon. 


which is 
and for the 
community. 
used many years a; 


| 


rO, Whit 


the Secret ry ( f State for the Home De- 
partment brought in a Bill with respect 
to tithes, and, so strongly was the argu- 
ment urged that the right hon. Gentle- 


man was obliged to protest against the in- 
ference, that because this measure with 
respect to Ireland was acquiesced in, a 
similar measure was necessary for Eng- 
land. The two 
parts of the Unit d Kingdom were wide ly 
different. They stcod in this respect only 
in contrast, not as parallel cases. ‘The real 
question at issue is that which the right 
hon. Gentleman stated at the commence- 
ment of his speech, from which I think he 
was afterwards a little diverted. He 
stated at the commencement of his ad- 
dress, that this kind of property in tithe 
not having been in due and regular course 


circumstances of these 


| of collection for nearly four years, the 


is quite right that there should be a dif- 


ferent Establishment in Scotland, because 
the Scotch established their own Church. 
Now when my noble Friend talks in this 
way, surely he does a little forget that we 
in this House are bound to attend to the 
interests of Ireland as much as to those 
of the people of England. We sit here 
owing a solemn duty to the people of Ire- 
land; and if it can be shown that any 
plan of this kind will be as useful to the 


people of Ireland as the establishment of 


the Roman Catholic religion in Canada 
was to the people of Canada, or of the 
Presbyterian religion in Scotland was to 
the people of Scotland, I do not think we 
should be fairly entitled to say “ We are 
not bound by the letters of treaties, and 
therefore, we will disregard your cries, and 
refuse to listen to your complaints.” It 
may be said—it has been said, indeed-— 


the Church of England. Why, certainly, 
if I could suppose the Church of England 
to be in the situation in which the Church 





question before the House was, what sys- 
tem they would propose in order to insure 
the Church a right to that property —what 
disposition they would make of that pro- 
perty? I say that I think this is the real 
question : and I dothink that while if you 
adopt the plan of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, you wiil never arrive at th 
final settlement of that question, the plan 
I propose does put you in the way of at- 
taining it. When [ say, that I do not 
think the plan of the right hon. Gentle- 
man will produce a lasting settlement of 
the Question, it is because I have al- 
ways conceived, as an advocate of the 
Reform Bill, that gross and notorious 
abuses, which could not be reconciled 
with reason, which were adverse to the 
interests and repugnant to the feelings of 
any portion of the united empire, could 
not withstand the scrutiny and examin- 
And, 
Sir, Iam so convinced of this, that I am 
morally certain that if by any chance or 
accident the right hon. Gentleman, instead 
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of having been left in continual minorities 
since the commencement of this Parlia- 
ment, had been, on the contrary, in pos- 
session of a large majority, and could 
have counted a majority of more than 
100 on this very night, the real streneth 
of this Question is such, that it would be 
brought forward year after year, and 
neither the right hon. Gentleman nor any 
other Minister would finally be able to 
maintain resident ministers and appurte- 
nances of the Church in those districts 
and places where every reason which justi- 
fies the establishment of a Church 
wanting. I am also convinced, 


Church of Treland— 


1S 


you do apply a part of these revenues to 
the education of the people, you will then 
show the people of Ireland that this is not 
an income to be collected from them for 
an Establishment in which they can take 
no interest—that you do really wish to 
attend to their condition and relieve their 
distress-—and that in making the law 
beneficent, you will do much to make it 
effectual. With these opinions then I 
can ask the House to pursue no other 
course than to go into a Committee—into 
a Committee to consider this Question. 
It may afterwards be matter of debate 
whether it would be proper to send the 
Resolution in an address to the Crown, 
or whether any other course would be 
more proper. It seems to me certainly, 
as I stated at the commencement of the 
debate, that looking to the natural course 
of a measure of this kind, an address to 
the Crown, would be the most expedient 
mode of proceeding. I am quite sure that 
it would not be right to introduce any Bill 
without the full consent of the Crown. I 
feel quite sure that a measure of this kind 
must proceed from the Government, | 
am quite convinced that if the right hon. 
}aronet Opposite chose to undertake it— 
that if he chose to abandon that principle 
which he has assumed, and which he has 
this night maintained, great advantages 
would be derived from the Members he 
would be enabled to bring to his support. 
But while I do not bring forward this 
principle and this resolution to distress 
and embarrass the Government, I[ am 
quite convinced that the principle itself is 
of so much importance—that it contains 
so much within itself that concerns future 
peace and future good Government in Ire- 
land— that I would not delay its assertion 
and its proposition for one instant, even 
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that if 
you do adopt the other system—that if 


a 
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if I were told that the effect of my urging 
it forward might be to destroy or relax any 
Ministry which might exist, or retard any 
measures which they might contemp late 
for the public welfare. I have already 
said that it is a principle which I was pre- 
pared to maintain against my noble Friend, 
much as I regrette 1d diffe ring from him- 

and differing from him as [ did on this 
Question alone of all the subjects of dis 

cussion that arose during a long period ot 
official intercourse. Having once under 

gone the pain of this division and this se- 
paration, however, it is not for the sake of 
keeping in office a Ministry of so little 
strength, of so little comparative or 
|little inherent power as the present 
| Ministry—that I would consent for one 
| moment to forezo this Resolution. ‘The 
| hon, and learned Gentleman, the Solicitor- 
General, who misrep#esented me—I have 
}no doubt most unintentionally — proposes 
to bring in aid of the present Ministry a 
sort of religious ery in favour of the Pro- 
testant religion in Ireland. I fear that 
the time is not yet come—though I do 
hope it will ere long arrive—when each 
party may profess its own creed free from 
the contest and animosities which have for 
some time most unhappily prevailed, and 
which I fear the course pursued by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is not caleu- 
lated to remove. I remember, Sir, a 
Solicitor-General who, in this House op- 
posed Catholic Emancipation—who be- 
came Attorney-General —who became 
Master of the Rolls—and who delivered 
an eloquent speech, in which he brought 
before our eyes all the horrors of the reign 
of Queen Mary, and all the atrocities 
which were committed under the name of 
Papist or Roman Catholic. I do re- 
member, too, that after that opposition had 
continued a little while longer, that same 
learned person took a directly opposite 
course. I remember perfectly to have 
heard him quote an Act of King William 
with the view of observing that Catholics 
were admissible to office and Parliament. 
A noble Lord, I recollect, exclaimed in 
some astonishment, ‘* Why you said the 
very reverse of this last year.” ‘“ Yes,” 
replied the hon. Gentleman, “ yes; but 
since that time I have been prosecuting 
my studies.” I really entertain consider- 
able hope, Sir, that the present Solicitor- 
General, profiting by the admirable ex- 
ample of his predecessor, will prosecute 
his studies ; and I do not despair to hear 





SO 
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him one day quoting the Act of Henry] promoted nothing but ill-will—which have 


8th, and the reports of the Commission in | engendered nothing 


order to maintain the position of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge 
that Ecclesiastical purposes properly in- 
clude the religious and 
the people. I go with confidence, 
fore, to the decision of the House upon 
this question. I should, indeed, be weak, 
ii—having been a member of 
which would have proposed a Bill to Par- 
liament upon this subject early in the 


moral education of | 
there- | 


a Ministry | 


Session, and which was prepared to hasten | 


the labours of the Commission as much as 
possible—I were now to consent to wait 
until the end of May or the beginning 
June, and then introduce some Bill or othe: 
upon the subject. And what would be the 
consequence ? Why, when I had taken 
considerable pains in framing a Bill—when 
the right hon. Baronet bad got his Supplies, 
and obtained all he wanted, he would 
have told me some day, the third 
reading, or perhaps when it first went up 
to the House of Lords, that all my time 
and all my Jabour were lost, for it was the 
intention of his Majesty next day to pro- 
rogue the Parliament. Sir, I will not be 
so deceived; I say that before we come to 
a decision upon the Tithe Bill, it is abso- 
lutely and imperatively necessary that we 


0 


on 


should know whether the principle of ap- | 


propriation will be sanctioned. I confess 
that for my own part [ am not disposed to 
vote for any Tithe Bill in which the prin- 
ciple of appropriation is not recognised. 
[am not prepared to support any Govern- 
ment which, in default of a Tithe Bill of 





this nature, shall continue to use military | 


force in the collection of tithe 


in Trelaud. | 


And [ am persuaded notwithstanding the | 


noble Friend the Member 

and the right hon. 
Chancellor of the 
the appropriating 


taunts of my 
for Lancashire, 
Gentleman the 


chequer, that part 


Ex- | 


of the revenues of the Church to the estab- | 


lishment of a system of education under 


which Protestant and Catholic can receive | 


instruction together-—under which 
may be taught many at least of the great 
lessons of C hristianity in common, and be 
left to learn their own peculiar creed from 
their own peculiar Ministers, on other days 
and at other hours—is a plan which will 
contribute, and I think contribute in no 
small degree to blend in one bond of har- 
mony and union the members of both re- 


ligious persuasions, to the extinction of 


those differences and disunions which have 
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they 





but discontent. I 


have only one word to add with reference 
to the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Weymouth (Mr. EF. Buxton). 
With reference to the substitution of the 
words ‘‘veneral” education tor the words 
“moral and religions,” | bee to imform 
him and the House, that my only reason 
for making the alteration was, that I 
thought the Resolution, as it originally 
stood, might be misinterpreted lo mean 
what I really did not intend it to mean 
education in the prineiph sof the R ny 
Catholic religion. Formy own part, if the 
present wording of the Resolution b ) 
t jected to, [ shall be i iv to 1} f 
\mendment o my ot “Fe nd. \ } 
respr ct to the last p int to which he ealled 
my eels: think, without saying 
how it is to be provided for—that it is quite 
right and proper, in case the number 
of Protestants of the Established Church 
should increase in any particular districts, 
that Churches should be restored, Clergy- 
men provided, and every provision made 


for the performance of divine worship 
those parishes. 


The House divided on the Motion: Ayes 
322—Noes 289—Majority 33. 

es House went into a Committee. The 
Resolution was agreed to, and ordered to 


be reported. 


The House resumed; Mr. Bernal brought 
up the Re port. 

On the Motion that it be taken into 
further consideration on the foilowing day, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
as we have already had four days’ debate 
on this subject, [ would suggest to 
the noble Lord the propriety of not 


proceeding with the Report until Mon- 


day. [* No, no!| I am aware that 
I have been in the minority on the 
first Motion, and IL merely suggest what I 
now do for the convenience of the House, 


as it is possible that some Gentlemen who 
have not yet delivered their sentiments on 
the subject will anxious to doso. | 
cannot but think that it would be better to 
any further proceedings — till 
Monday. [Loud cries of: No, no!"| | 
can assure the noble Lord that no obstacle 
will be thrown in the way of the Report by 
the Government proceeding with the Com- 
mittee of Supply. [** No, no /| Leannot 
help thinking, that after the debate has 
lasted four days, that it would be better to 

of 


one the 


postpone 


Ost ention 


RavER 
| pr matter, 
me 
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he House would probably be wearied to- 
morrow. 

Lord John Russell: act be our deliber- 
ations have formerly lasted so long ona 
subject, nearly similar in its nature ‘to the 
present Question there is, I think good 
proceeding ss Me delay, to- 
after the length of the 
that it will be 


~~ ~F 


reason for 

morrow. Ido not, 
a ee Be 

present debate, anticipate 


protractea 


| to-morrow, 


Mir. Finch begged to disabuse the noble 
Lord as to there ben yo little or no debate 
on the further proces dines on this subj ct, 
as he (Mr. Finch) could assure him that 
many G ent lemen were anxious, and even 
determined, to state their opinions on the 
subject, who had been prevented from doing 
so on this and former nt rhts by the Friends 
of the noble Lord. ‘They had already had 


four nights’ debate on this subject; and he 
did not doubt thatif it did not last so long, 
the debate would at least last three nights 
more. 

Lord Ebrington said, that what had been 
stated by the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
him to afford an additional reason for 
immediately proceeding with the subject ; 
for he had thought that the Question, if 
not finally settled, was considered virtually 
so; at least he conside t so, and there- 
fore he was surprised tliat hon. Gentlemen 
wereanxious to express thir opinions onthe 
At any rate hr ought it highly 
mportant for the sake o ail interests—for 
the advantage of all parties concerned— 
that the Question should be brought toa 
final settlement as soon as possible. He 
trusted, therefore, that his noble 
would persist in his Motion that the 
further discussion should take place this 
day. 

Mr. Richards had an Amendment to 
propose. [‘Oh, oh !”| He had been taunt- 
ed by the opposite party on this paltry 
Resoluion. He should divide the House 
as to the postponement of the debate till 
Monday. 

Mr. Hume had not understood the right 
hon. Baronet to request the postponement 
of the Question that he might give further 
consideration to it. He would put it to 
him, therefore, whether, after four nights’ 
debate, it was not better to go on with it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said— 
I wish to observe that I did not propose 
delay asa Minister; but I suggested it to 
the noble Lord as a matter of convenience. 
In other respects it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me whether we proceed to- 


subj ct 
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Friend | 





morrow or 
that it would be 
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Monday. 
more for 
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Iam sure, however, 
the general 


convenience to commence the debate on 
Monday, and, if necessary to adjourn the 


subject, 


than to proceed after 


this late 


hour, and with our attention wearied with 


the subject to-morrow. 


The proposition 


does not appear to me to be unreasonable, 


and I do not see 


no, 


"and cheers.| 


any possible 
it should be opposed. 
any one whether there 
attention to the subject on Monday 


reason why 
I would appeal to 
would not be more 
[‘*No, 


Lord John Russell said—I cannot help 
feeling we should proceed with the subject 


as soon as we Can. 
The M 


Motion that the Report be re- 


considered on the following day was agreed 


to. 


The following is the 
the above 
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HOUSE OF LORDS; 
Friday, April 3, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bill. Read a third time:—Government of 
Agra. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Bexuiry, from Bidborough 
and Southborough; and by the Earl of Cawpor, from 
several Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath 
~—By the Duke of Gorpon, the Earl of ABERDEEN, and 
the Earl of Cawpor, from a Number of Places in Scot- 
land, —for Additional Church Accommodation (Scotland), 


Tue Cuurcn (Scorianp).] The Earl 
of Rosebery presented several petitions 
against the proposed grant for building 
churches in Scotland. The first was from 


Glasgow; the next from the county of 


Orkney. The latter also prayed for a 
Reform of the Church of Scotland. <A 


third was from an island in the county of 


Orkney. He had also several petitions to 
present in favour of the Church. He was 
a strong supporter of the Church, but he 
was convinced that a majority of the 
people of Scotland, was opposed to the 


grant of public money for this purpose. | 


This, too, was the feeling of all the Dis- 
senters. In his opinion, the Government 
had acted very injudiciously in bringing 
forward, under present circumstances, any 
recommendation of this sort. He begged 
it to be distinctly understood, that he 
himself was not opposed to it, but it was 


clear to him, that all the Dissenters of 
Scotland, and many of the Churchmen of 


that country were opposed to the grant, 
and therefore it was that he called the 
measure injudicious. 

Lord Kenyon said, that he thought the 
noble Lord was mistaken, when he said 
that all the Dissenters in Scotland were 
opposed to this grant. There was, he be- 
lieved, one description of Dissenters who 
did not object to it—he meant the Epis- 
copalians of Scotland. They were Dis- 
senters in Scotland, but they were in 
favour of the grant. They were most 
desirous of promoting the prosperity of the 
Church, and they therefore did not object 
to anything that would assist in attaining 
that object. The noble Earl had said, 


{ArriL 3} 


| that the proposal of this grant was inju- 
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dicious, but he must be aware of what was 
the origin of it. A large grant of a similar 


| kind had been made to the English 


Church, and that had occasioned an ex- 
pression of dissatisfaction in Scotland that 
none had been proposed for the Church 
of that country. 

The Earl of Rosebery certainly had 
overlooked the Episcopalians, for being 
himself a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, he did not advert to the circumstance 
that the members of the Established Church 
were in Scotland Dissenters. He did not 
know whether they were friendly or adverse 
to the grant, but perhaps they ought rather 
to be called seceders than Dissenters. 
Now he was positively informed, that 
almost the whole body of the seceding 
interest was opposed to the grant. 

Lord Brougham had petitions to pre- 
sent on the same subject. He agreed 
fully with the noble Earl (Rosebery) as to 
the objections to this grant being very 
general. When they were talking of Dis- 
senters with respect to the Church of 
Scotland, they meant Protestant Dis- 
senters, of all other kinds rather than 
Episcopalians, The Episcopalians, in 
fact, rather looked upon themselves as an 
offsett of the English Church, than as 
Dissenters in Scotland. Seceders they 
were not, for seceders differed from the 
Scotch Chureh—not so much iu matters 
of doctrine, as in matters of discipline 
and he agreed with the noble Earl, that 
the seceders were almost all of them op- 
posed to the grant. He had petitions 
avainst this grant from the Town Council 
of the town of Kelso; from several mag 
trates of a town in Perthshire, and from 
the Town Council of (we believe) Banff. 
He believed there was a great alarm among 
the Dissenters in Scotland, at the pros- 
pect of being called on to pay these taxes 
in addition to those now borne by them. 
Undoubtedly if there was not sufficient 
accommodation in the Churches, as he be- 
lieved there was not in the Churches of 
some of the large towns of Scotland, that 
accommodation ought to be afforded, but 
the burthen of affording it ouglit not to be 
imposed on the Dissenters. 

The Bishop of Maeter said, that as an 
English Bishop, he must, on behalf of the 
Episcopalians of Scotland, be allowed to 
correct an ervor into which the noble and 
learned Lord had fallen. The noble and 
learned Lord, in the most friendly disposi- 
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tion, had referred to them, 


but had des- | 


§LORDS} 


{ 


cribed them as Dissenters which was most | 


inadequate and considered with refer- 
ence 
was (though not so intended) most unjust 
and even degrading. If the noble and 
learned Lord recalled for a moment 


to the antiquity of their Church | 


the history of the Episcopalians of Scot- | 


land, it would tell him that he had most 
inadequately described that body. The 
Episcopalians of Scotland were not an off- 
shoot of the Church of England—they 


| 
were the remains of the ancient Church of 


Scotland, a church as ancient as that of 
either England or Ireland. 
he should but be disgracing himself if he 


He felt that | 


till and allowed such an error to pass | 


sticed. 

Lord Brougham had not said that the 
Episcopalians of Scotland were an off- 
shoot of the Church of England, but only 
that they looked on themselves rather in 


| notice a new rule, 


that light than in the light of Dissenters. 


They were the Reformed Church of 
land, with some peculiarities, indeed, and 


Scot- | 


in some respects differing from the Church | 


of England; but they were not an off- 
shoot of that Church, but had a fellow 
fee with it, and did not consider 
themselves Dissenters. They had, how- 
ever, many differences, great and gre 
di ferences, from the Church of which the 

right reverend Prelate was an esatvicien 
me r, a Bishop he meant; and one of 


ling 
to) 


| je 


these was the difference—that the one was | 


a most richly endowed Church, and the 
other as poor a Church as any Church 
could be. He did not think the worse of 
it on that account. 


NewsparerStramps.] Lord Brougham 
presented a petition time the Mechanics’ 
Institution at Norwich, praying that their 
Lordships would interpose to effect the 
Repeal of all Stamps upon Newspapers, 
aud of the Duty on Foreign Books, which 
Stamps and Duties now much impeded 
the circulation of knowledge. He had 
so lately occupied their Lordships’ time 
with remarks on this subject, that he did 
not now feel it necessary to add anything 
upon it. He should only correct a mis- 
into which he had accidentally fallen, 
as to the comparative number of the 
English and the American Newspapers. 
The Ne wspapers circulated in the state of 
New York alone were eight times the | 
number of the papers in this country, and 


take 


~ 
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times the number. He might be permitted 
to add that it gave him the greatest satis- 
faction to find that, since the statement 
he had made on this subject, many indivi- 
duals who had before entertained great 
prejudices, both of a financial nature and 
of another kind, as to the removal of the 
Stamp Duty—especially the fear of the 
increase of immoral publications—had, 
upon reading the arguments and the state- 
ment of facts he then laid before their 
Lordships, had their prejudices entirely 
removed. 


ArrraLs—Cosrts.]| The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury rose, according to the notice he had 
given, to bring under their Lordships’ 
which he stated ought 
to be adopted, with regard to the manner 
of entering Judgments and ascertaining 
Costs on Appeals in this House. The 
noble Lord read the proposed order as 
follows :— 

** Die Veneris, Aprilis 3, 1835. 

‘© That in all cases in which the House shall 
make any order for payment of Costs by any 
party or parties in any Appeal or Writ of 
Error, without specifying the amount, the 
Clerk of the Parliaments, or Clerk Assistant, 
shall, upon the application of either party, 
proceed for the taxation of such Costs in such 
manner as is directed by an Act passed in the 
7th and 8th year of the reign of his late Ma- 
sty King Geo, 4th. intituled ‘ An Act 
establish a Taxation of Costs on Private Bills 
in the House of Lords,’ and shall give a certi- 
ficate thereof expressing the amount of such 
Costs: And it is further ordered, That the 
same fees shall be demanded from and paid by 
the party applying for such taxation, for and 
in respect thereof, as are now or shall be fixed 
by any resolution of this House concerning 


to 


fees made or passed in pursuance of the said 
' Act and in relation thereto; and the said Clerk 
} . : " . a 
| of the Parliaments, or Clerk Assistant, may, if 


he think fit, either add or deduct the whole or 
a part of such fees at the foot of his certificate : 
and the amounts of money certified by him 


| after such addition cr deduction (if any) shall 


be the sum to be demanded and paid under, or 
by virtue of, such offer as aforesaid for payment 
of Costs.” 


| The noble Lord moved that it be adopted 


day, 
those in the other States were five or six | which 


and made one of the Standing Orders. 
Lord Brougham said, that his noble 
Friend on the Woolsack and himself had 
judged the alteration introduced by this 
Order to be necessary. It would enable 
them at once to enter a judgment when 
delivered, instead of waiting till the next 
which was the old practice, and 
had given rise to a mistake that 
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happened in the course of last Session. 

The new Order would be a great improve- 

ment in the regularity of their proceedings. 
Motion agreed to. 


OPIOID LOLI TOD mmm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 3, 1835. 

MinvuTES.] Bill. Read a second time:—Bankruptcy Estate, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hanpury Tracey, from 
Tewksbury; Mr. BoNHAM CARTER, from Portsmouth; 
Mr. CARRUTHERS, from Hull; and Mr. C. J. K. Tynre, 
from Botesdale,—against the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill. 
—By Mr. BonHAM CARTER, from Licensed Victuallers of 
Portsmouth.—By Mr. C. J. K. Tynte, from Licensed 
Victuallers of Yeovil, for the Repeal of the Additional 
Duty on Spirit Licences. —By Dr. BowrinG, from Gretna 
Green, against any Grant of Money for providin; 
Additional Chureh Accommodation in Seotland.—B 
Mr. CARRUTHERS, from Officers of East-India Marines, 
praying for Additional Remuneration.—By Sir Harry 
VerNEY, from Buckingham, complaining of Infringe- 
ment on their Franchise. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBr.] The She- 


{Apri 3} 





riffs of London appeared at the Bar, and | 


presented a Petition from the Lord Mayor, | 


Aldermen, and Common Council, against 
certain parts of the Bill, for the Abolition 
of Imprisonment for Debt. 

Mr. Alderman JVood moved that the pe- 
tition be printed. 

Sir Jolm Campbell said, that this petition 
was undoubtedly entitled to the greatest 
respect and attention, coming ras it did from 
such an enlightened —— r. He ee cht 
however, that the ol bjections which the ob- 
jectors made to certain portions of the bill 
were likely to be much obviated, if not 
altogether removed, as certain clauses ; had 
been introduced into it by the Select Com- 
mittee, which gave him great hopes that 


the measure would meet with the unani- | 


mous assent of the House and the country. 
He begged to mention, that one of those 
clauses was one that put the recovery of 
book debts upon the same footing as that of 
bills and bonds. Another clause was, al- 
lowing compositions to be made by debtors 
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Mr. Carruthers said, that if the hon. and 
learned Member would leave out the clause 
applying to book debts generally, and con- 
fine it to book debts for goods sold and des 
livered, a great objection to the measure 
would be removed. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the clause to which 
the hon. cht still be 
altered. ‘The measure would be a most 
valuable one, adding not only to the secu- 
rity of trade, but to the preservation of 
mni¢ rality. He had also been intrusted with 
a petition against the Bill from a body of 
merchants who had met in the city of 

} ] 
I 


London, and after considering th 


Member alluded mi 


measure 
clau ¢ by clause, they had written to him to 
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with their creditors without resorting to | 


law at all, so that the money which other- 
wise would go to the lawyers would go to 
their creditors. There had been other new 
clauses introduced into the Bill, 
he trusted all objections to the Bill would 
be removed, and that the measure would | 
pass with the unanimous assent of Parlia- 
ment and the country. 


by which | i 





{ 
had been signed not by Dissent rs only but 
by many of the Chi 
It had been agr 


irchmen themselves. 


ed tO, alsO, at a public 


meeting called for the purpose of consider- 
ing the question, not like the petitions in 
| favour of the endowment, which had been 
carried about from door to door by the 
{Clergymen themselves and their Elders 


Colonel Evans, referring to clause 18 of | 


the Bill, asked if it was intended to be 
omitted from the Bill, as the omission of it 
would remove many of the objections en- 
tertained by his constituents to the mea- 
sure, 


The manner in which these petitions had 


obtained signatures was little creditable to 
’ a1 _3. 8 
the promoters of them. \ll sorts of devices 


he 1} ot nam 
nad Dee n resorted to; the name 


of very tender years, had been affixed, and 
of women who could not write their own 
names. Persons had been told that they 
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were signing petitions for the spread of the 
Gospel and of education, and even that, 
without this, they could not expect to be 
freed from the Corn-laws, or to feel the 
benefits of a system of free trade. This 
was the sort of deception employed. These 
petitions originated from a circular issued 
by certain members of the General As- 
sembly in which the grossest misstatements 
were embodied as to the amount of Church 
accommodation in Scotland. He would 
give but one example, in a place with 
which he was well acquainted. He meant 
the town of Hamilton. In the circular of 
the General Assembly the accommodation 
was stated thus :— 

Population. Necessary Accom. Present do. Deficiency. 
9,513 4,756 800 4,200 
In this statement the whole of the seats in 
all dissenting places of worship were kept 
out of view, and those in a Church lately 
built, in connexion with the Establish- 
ment. The real state of the case was 

this :— 

Necessary Accom. Actual do. Surplus. 
4,404 5,800 1,396 

He could only characterize such statements 
as these as attempts to obtain money under 
false pretences; and he could not sufficiently 
express his astonishment, considering the 
quarter from which they proceeded. This 
was an attempt to put down the Dissenters, 
to whom we were indebted for keeping 
alive the flame of pure religion in the coun- 
try, during a long period, in which the 
members of the Church had been sunk in a 
species of lethargy. They were called 
upon to contribute to the suppression of 
those Churches which they had built at 
their own expense, and maintained so much 
to the public advantage. Cases might be 
made out in the Highlands and islands, 
where there might be a want of spiritual 
instruction, but, if any assistance was to be 
given, let it be given indiscriminately to all 
who established a case of necessity, without 
reference to party or sect. The fact was, 
that most of the ministers of the Established 
Church were of the Tory party, and the 
present Government, knowing how un- 
popular they themselves were, backed the 
clergymen in their demands, in order to 
obtain in Scotland a partial support. Great 


meetings, however, had been held at 
Glasgow and Paisley, from which petitions 
had emanated against this grant, and a 
similar course was likely to be adopted all 
over Scotland; and he doubted not, that 
when the Table of the House should be 
loaded with these petitions, and the true 
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state of the Church accommodation should 
have been laid before them, in answer to 
certain returns which were about to be 
moved for, a case would be made out against 
this most unjust and unnecessary demand, 
such as no Government or party would be 
able to resist. 

An. Hon. Member stated, from his own 
knowledge, that there were several parishes 
in the vicinity of Hamilton, without suffi- 
cient Church accommodation. In the 
Highlands it was well known that there 
were parishes twenty miles long with the 
Churches often placed at the extreme ends 
of them. It was necessary, therefore, that 
the poor of Scotland should be provided 
with Church accommodation, and this 
ought not to be made a political or party 
question. 


Cuurcn or IRELAND.—PETITION.] 
Sir Richard Vyvyan had a most important 
Petition to present from the City of Bristol, 
signed by upwards of 5,000 Inhabitants of 
that City, respecting a subject at present 
before the House, and the discussion on 
which stood for that evening—he meant 
the Irish Church. The petition was agreed 
to at a public meeting held in that City in 
the month of November last, in expecta- 
tion of some such measure as that which 
had now been proposed by the noble Lord, 
the Member for Devonshire; but he (Sir 
Richard Vyvyan) had not received it for 
presentation until yesterday. It was from 
the Magistrates, clergy, merchants, and 
other inhabitants of the City of Bristol, 
and the petitioners expressed their deep 
and awful sense of the danger that would 
accrue to the Protestant Reformed religion 
in Ireland by any attacks that should be 
made on the Church Establishment there, 
and they declared their conviction, that 
they would be the enemies of all Govern- 
ment who should make or countenance 
such attacks. They farther stated, that 
they would stand by the Church of Ireland, 
being fully assured that if it were assailed, 
the Church of England would soon be 
assailed in the same way—he quite agreed 
on that point with the petitioners. He 
was sure of this—that if they should sur- 
render up the Irish Church on the principle, 
that it was not to be kept up in Ireland 
in those places where no Protestants were 
to be found. He was sure that if they 
admitted that principle once in Ireland, 
it would sooner or later be applied to the 
English Church too. It was impossible 
on any such abstract principles to defend 
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the interests of the Irish Church; but in 
considering that subject, they must look 
to Questions of high political considera- 
tion which it involved — to Questions 
not essentially religious—to Questions 
connected with the House of Lords and 
the seats of the Bishops there—to Ques- 
tions essentially connected with the con- 
nexion of Church and State, and with the 
King of these realms being a Protestant. 
It was upon such grounds that he (Sir 
Richard Vyvyan) had, without hesitation, 
voted last night against the noble Lord’s 
Motion. It was but one of the steps in 
the progress of Revolution. It was only 
by opposing attacks made in the first 
instance upon the Church of Ireland, that 
they should show their firm resolution to 
Oppose the inroads about to be made in 
the Constitution in Church and State. 
In submitting this petition to the House, 
he must beg, that as it was an important 
one, it should be read at length. It was 
the first petition that came from the people 
of England on this subject, and it deserved 
the deep attention of the House. 

The Petition was read at length. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer said, that though the hon. 
Baronet had moved that the petition 
should be read at length, there was nothing 
in it that called for the attention of the 
House. It was filled with the grossest 
and most absurd misrepresentations, 
originating, no doubt, from a total igno- 
rance on the part of the petitioners of the 
real condition and state of Ireland. He 
would deny that the petition should be 
regarded as representing the feelings of 
the people on this Question. It had not 
proceeded from a free assembly of the 
people. It came from a meeting, the 
work of two reverend incendiaries, who 
had come over from Ireland for the pur- 
pose in the course of last year, and one of 
whom, a beneficed clergyman of the 
Church of Ireland, left his parishioners to 
take care of themselves—not forgetting, 
of course, to provide that his tithes should 
in the meanwhile be duly collected. These 
two clergymen came over to this country 
for the purpose of raising the ‘‘ No Popery” 
cry. From his own local knowledge of 
Ireland, he would state, that this petition 
was filled with the most audacious mis- 
representations with regard to that country. 
It was clear that the Church of Ireland 
stood on different grounds from the Church 
of England, and that it was perfectly 
open to those who, like himself, wished to 
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see the Establishment in England main- 
tained to cut down the Church of Ireland 
to the extent necessary for meeting the 
spiritual wants of the members of it. 

An Hon. Member said, that this petition 
was signed by 5,000 individuals. The hon. 
Gentleman had said, that they had been 
induced to sign it through the intimidation 
of two reverend incendiaries. Now, he 
did not think that the people of England 
would feel very grateful at finding their 
petitions spoken of in those terms. The 
hon. Baronet had not said, that this pe- 
tition represented the sentiments of the 
whole people of England, but that it was 
the first that had been presented on this 
momentous subject. He (the hon. Mem- 
ber) was quite sure that they would soon 
have petitions on the subject from one 
end of the country to the other. 

Colonel Evans wished to know, whether 
the expression, “‘ enemies of good Govern- 
ment,” contained in the petition, was to 
be applied to the majority of that House ? 
If that was the case, it would, he thought, 
be a question, whether the petition should 
he received at all. He for one would say, 
that he was sure this petition did not 
speak the sentiments of the people of 
England. 

Mr. Potter said, that the Resolution 
carried by the noble Lord, would, in fact, be 
beneficial to the Church of Ireland itself. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that this pe- 
tition had been agreed to at a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Bristol. He 
(Sir Richard Vyvyan) had not been present 
at that meeting, but he would not allow 
the two reverend and respectable gentle- 
men who attended there, to be called in- 
cendiaries. He had no personal acquaint- 
ance with the reverend Mr. O’Sullivan, 
but he knew Dr. Boyton, and he was the 
last person who deserved to be called an 
incendiary, though no doubt that reverend 
gentleman held strong opinions. He 
begged to say, that this petition, emanat- 
ing from the inhabitants of Bristol, de- 
pended in no degree upon the gentlemen 
who had attended the meeting from Ire- 
land. It expressed the sentiments of 
5,000 inhabitants of the City of Bristol, 
and he believed that it truly represented 
the feelings of the people of that City 
respecting the Irish and English Church. 
With regard to what had been said by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster, 
he (Sir Richard Vyvyan) did not think 
that the petition contained anything dis» 
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respectful to the House ; but, even if there 
was a hasty expression in it, he was sure 
that the hon. and gallant Member would 
not be the person to move its rejection on 
that ground. 

Colonel Verner: He did not hear the 
expression made use of, which he was in- 
formed, applied to those two reverend gen- 
tlemen; but he could not allow any im- 
putation to be cast upon the character of 

-the reverend Mr. O’Sullivan, without 
standing up in his defence. He had the 
pleasure of knowing the reverend gentle- 
man most intimately—perhaps better than 
any other individual in that House. He 
was the rector of the parish in which 
he resided, and from the many occasions 
he had had of judging of the purity of 
that gentleman’s mind, the uprightness of 
his intentions, his integrity, his moral and 
religious worth—he (Colonel Verner) had 
no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. O’Sulli- 
van to be incapable of acting in any manner 
derogatory to the character of a clergyman 
and a gentleman. 

Mr. Shaw said, that he would not sit 
still and hear those two reverend gentle- 
men, with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted, called incendiaries. If there 
was anything in the petition disrespect- 
ful to the House, which he did not 
believe was the case, he would not justify 
it; but he must say, that it was equally 
unjustifiable on the part of an hon. Mem- 
ber in that House thus to attack two in- 
dividuals who were absent, and who were 
most estimable men in every respect, both 
in public and private life, as well as dis- 
tinguished by the greatest acquirements, 
and the most eminent talents. He was 
sorry to find any hon. Member thus led 
away to give expression to language equally 
unparliamentary and unwarrantable. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


TitHes (IRELAND).] Sir Henry Har- 
dinge referred to an order made on the 
previous we on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Southwark, for certain Returns 
connected with the million sterling voted 
by Parliament to pay arrears of tithes to 
lay and other impropriators in Ireland. 
Those Returns were to be prepared in great 
detail, particularly by dividing the tithe- 
payers, in respect of whose arrears the 
claims were made into classes. He had 
hesitated to fulfil the order of the House, 
because on writing to Ireland he found 
that the expense of doing so would be 
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very great. Ifthe Returns were prepared 
in the cheapest way, and furnishing the 
least information required, the cost would 
be 150/.; if in mere detail, 1,500/. and if 
to the full extent, and with all the classi- 
fications of tithe-payers, not less than 
2,0002., as fifty additional clerks must be 
employed upon them for three months. 
Reference must be made to 8,000 schedules, 
and to about 2,000,000 of names. 

Mr. Harvey reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the Returns had been 
modified at his express suggestion, in order 
that they might be less expensive. He 
apprehended that the House would adhere 
to its own order, especially when he stated, 
that his object in moving for the Returns 
was to know the parties benefitted, and to 
the extent to which they had been paid 
out of the million voted. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had stated, on a former 
day, that only about 700,000/. had been 
claimed, but he had spoken of it as if the 
whole million would ultimately be disposed 
of, and as if it were to be a national gift 
to the clergy of Ireland. He (Mr. Harvey) 
was therefore desirous of knowing who 
had received any part of the money, and 
what amount they had received. As to 
the 8,000 schedules of which the right 
hon. Gentleman talked, he seemed to 
forget that the number of claimants had 
only been 2,736. If the House meant 
that the million sterling should not be a 
gratuitous concession, of which no account 
was to be rendered, it would agree with 
him that the Returns were necessary. 

Mr. Littleton admitted that the Returns 
could not be made in the details specified 
without incurring a heavy expense; but 
he thought that a personal arrangement 
between the hon. Mover and the right hon. 
Gentleman would lead to an easy mode 
of effectuating the object. 

Sir Henry Hardinge impressed upon the 
House, that he had not the slightest ob- 
jection to grant all the information re- 
quired, excepting on the score of expense. 

The subject was dropped. 


Sir Rocer Greistey.| Lord Hotham 
appeared at the Bar with a Report from 
the Drogheda Election Committee, that 
it had met this morning, but had separated 
again in an hour, without proceeding 
with any business, in consequence of the 
unexplained absence of Sir Roger Griesley. 

The Report having been brought up, 
and read, 
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Lord Hotham proceeded briefly to call 
the attention of the House to the serious 
inconvenience thus produced, and to the 
— occasioned to the parties by 
delay, as the Committee could not now 
proceed until Tuesday. It was necessary, 
by the forms of the House, and by the 
Statute prescribing those forms, that Sir 
Roger Griesley should be ordered to attend 
in his place on Monday, or furnish through 
a witness upon oath, a sufficient excuse 
for his absence. He hoped, however, that 
if the hon. Baronet made his appearance 
before the conclusion of the present sitting, 
and stated the ground of his absence this 
morning, some mode might be found of 
enabling the Committee to proceed with- 
out more delay. 

Sir Roger Greisley having entered the 
House during the speech of the noble 
Lord, said, that he regretted exceedingly 
that he had put the Drogheda Election 
Committee to any inconvenience by his 
absence, and that he had thereby incurred 
the displeasure of the House. He begged 
most humbly and sincerely to apologize 
for it. The truth was, that he had not 
been able to retire to rest until half-past 
four this morning, and that he had last 
night found the atmosphere of the House 
so oppressive, that he had been in a state 
of extreme perspiration, which had been 
followed by a severe shivering. This was 
all he had to say, and he hoped it would 
be enough. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
aware of the evil of delay to all parties, 
but thought the House was bound in this, 
as in other cases, to avoid the greater in- 
convenience that might result from not 
strictly attending to the provisions of the 
express law upon the subject. He appre- 
hended that his hon. Friend (Sir Roger 
Greisley) must attend at the next sitting 
of the House, and in the meantime the 
proceedings of the Drogheda Election 
Committee must be suspended. 

The Speaker said, that the provisions of 
the Act required that the Member should 
attend in his place unless a sufficient ex- 
cuse was made; now he did not know 
why, if the excuse of the medical attendant 
was receivable, they should not admit the 
excuse of the hon. Member himself, de- 
livered by him in his place. 

Mr. Cole stated, that he was once al- 
lowed to make an excuse at the Table of 
the House. 

Sir Roger Greisley presented himself at 
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the Table of the House to take the oath, 
when 

Mr. Hume said, he thought the declara- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman would be 
sufficient. He recollected that, on a 
former occasion, the oath was dispensed 
with, and he believed the House would be 
perfectly satisfied with the hon. Gentle- 
man’s simple statement of the cause of his 
absence. 

Mr. Cole moved that the declaration 
of the hon. Gentleman be received. 

The Attorney-General said, that the 
Act did not require the statement to be 
made on oath. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to suggest the propriety of not 
allowing excuses for absence on such oc- 
casions, to be too lightly made. 

Sir Roger Greisley, having been sworn, 
repeated his statement, and assured the 
House that he should have given his at- 
tendance, but that he was much fatigued 
and very unwell. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved that the excuse of the hon. Mem- 
ber be received. 

Motion agreed to. 


Cuvurcu of IrnELAND—CommMITTEE.] 
Lord John Russell moved the Order of the 
Day for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee of the whole House on the state 
of the Irish Church. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
nothing, Sir, should tempt me to throw 
any obstacle in the way of the House 
coming to a decision on the question be- 
fore it, but the present exigencies of the | 
public service. With respéct to the Navy 
Estimates, it is, I assure the House, of 
great importance that there should be a 
vote. On account, also, of the near ap- 
proach of the expiration of the Mutiny 
Act, it is important that the Bill for the 
renewal of that Act, should be allowed to 
proceed. Under these circumstances, I 
beg to suggest to the House the propriety 
of coming to an understanding that if the 
debate, arising from the Motion of the 
noble Lord, should be adjourned this 
night, it shall not be resumed on Monday 
before the House has come to a vote on 
the Navy Estimates, and has advanced 
the Mutiny Bill a stage. I feel it to be 
my duty to state to the House that unless 
this course be pursued, great inconve- 
nience will arise to the public service. 


Mr, Hume; Should the debate of tos 
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night be adjourned until Monday, what 
particular vote in the Navy Estimates does 
the right hon. Baronet propose that the 
House should come to? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I 

propose to take only those votes, the post- 

onement of which would occasion great 
inconvenience to the public service. My 
suggestion is, that if this debate should 
unfortunately go over till Monday, we 
should be allowed at five o’clock to ad- 
vance the Mutiny Act a stage, and take a 
vote on the Navy Estimates. After that, 
probably at eight or nine o'clock, this 
debate might be resumed. I have given 
the House a reason why the Mutiny Act 
should proceed ; and my right hon. Friend 
will, in his statement, explain to the House 
the necessity that exists for certain votes 
in the Navy Estimates being agreed to. 

Mr. Wilks: I beg to remind the right 
hon. Baronet that the Dissenters’ Mar- 
riages Bill stands for a second reading on 
Monday night. Will the right hon. 
Baronet have the goodness to inform the 
House whether he proposes that that 
Motion shall be brought on ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: The 
arrangement I have suggested, is only in 
the event of the debate of this evening 
being adjourned; but should it not, the 
advancement of the Mutiny Act a stage, 
and the coming to a vote of the Navy 
Estimates, will not, I suppose, occupy 
any great length of time; and in that case, 
at about eight or nine o'clock, I should 
have no objection to discuss the second 
reading of the Dissenters’ Marriages Bill. 
But, of course, I leave that to be deter- 
mined by the House. 

It was understood that this arrangement 
was acquiesced in. 

The Order of the Day was read, and 
the House resolved itself into Committee. 

Lord John Russell moved, ‘ That it is 
the opinion of this Committee that any 
surplus which may remain, after fully pro- 
viding for the spiritual instruction of the 
members of the Established Church in 
Ireland, ought to be applied locally to the 
general education of all classes of Chris- 
tians.” 

Mr. Finch said, looking at the Irish 
Church as it at present existed, he cer- 
tainly considered that the proceedings 
now adopted were neither decent nor 
respectable, in reference to that venerable 
institution. It had been said, that bring- 


ing forward the Tithe Bill, occasioned the 
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necessity for the line of conduct adopted 
by the noble Lord, the Member for De- 
vonshire; in his opinion, it ought to have 
induced the noble Lord to take a totally 
opposite course. The object of this Re- 
solution was evidently to provide an en- 
dowment for the Catholic clergy in Ire- 
land, although that had not been expressly 
asserted in the debate, with the view, for- 
sooth, of conciliating them towards the 
Protestant Establishment. Such a propo- 
sition, however, originated in total igno- 
rance of the real position, character, and 
policy, of the Catholic priesthood. They 
never could be conciliated by any pay- 
ment from the State. It had been argued 
in the course of the discussion, that it was 
most unjust to force on the people of 
Ireland a Protestant Church Establish- 
ment, which was inconsistent with the 
views, and opposed to the wishes of the 
great majority of the population. He 
denied the justice of that argument. The 
Church in Ireland was supported by her 
own property, and all that the Establish- 
ment did was, to hold out the hand of 
fellowship to the Roman Catholics, and 
invite them to participate in the spiritual 
advantage which it conferred. He was 
ready to admit that Ireland had long been 
misgoverned, but it was the bounden duty 
of the English Legislature to bestow on 
the population of that country what they 
duly and conscientiously considered the 
greatest blessing that could be conferred 
by any State—good Government, but not 
dissociated from good religion. The po- 
sition was a most untenable one, that the 
Protestant Church not having greatly in- 
creased in numbers, its revenues should 
therefore be diminished. The fact was, 
that till within the last twenty-five years, 
Protestantism had never got a fair trial, 
and now that persecution, and other un- 
favourable circumstances, had disappeared, 
numbers of Catholics were yearly acceding 
to its faith. He knew an instance where 
a clergyman, now in London, and who 
was ready to attest the fact at the Bar of 
that House, had, in one district in Ire- 
land, admitted not fewer than 100 Catho- 
lics during the course of one year, into 
the Protestant communion, and Dr. Mur- 
ray, the Dean of Armagh, had succeeded 
in converting an equal number in the same 
period, one of whom having made a public 
recantation of his former creed, had his 
house pulled down. The hon. Member 
then adverted to the fact, that the present 
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measure was intended for the purpose of 
conciliation, and alluded to the denun- 
ciations which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin had directed against Earl 
Grey and his colleagues, notwithstanding 
all their attempts at conciliation, because 
they had not adopted his extravagant and 
selfish notions. He-could not but think 
that that hon. and learned Member had, 
in giving the Opposition the benefit of 
thirty-three of a majority last night, 
made a bargain with them to serve his 
own selfish views. With respect to this 
Resolution in itself, it was altogether un- 
worthy of the character of a Statesman. 
and the infallible result of it would be to 
light up the torch of discord and civil 
commotion throughout Ireland, and to 
unsettle all property, both corporate, 
civil, and ecclesiastical, in this country. 
Frequent reference had been made to the 
length of time during which the posses- 
sion of tithes by the present owners was 
said not to exist, and some hon. Members 
had gone as far back as the year 1200. 
That, surely, was not the fair mode of ar- 
guing such a question. What would any 
one say to being called on to justify, ex- 
plain, and prove his title to property ex- 
tending the investigation through a period 
of 600 years? What security could any 
man have for his property, if such a prac- 
tice were to obtain? But it was not by 
prescription, nor by Act of Parliament 
alone, that the property of ,the Protestant 
Church was secured, but by solemn treaty. 
But if Acts of Parliament were required, 
he would refer to the Act of Union, passed 
by a Protestant Parliament. At the time 
of the Union, and at the period of the 
passing of Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
guarantees were given of the inviolability 
of Church-property, and it must be consi- 
dered as stil further secured by the Coro- 
nation Oath. When he considered the 
object of the institution of the Established 
Church—when he reflected upon the sa- 
credness of its character, he felt that there 
could be no strength, no stability for any 
species of property, if the Church were to 
be robbed. Let them look at the title of 
the fundholder—it was of only thirty or 
forty years’ standing; in every point of 
view, then, he could not but deprecate the 
whole project of the noble Lord as dan- 
gerous in the last degree. The revenues 
of the Church with respect to their amount 
and distribution had been, as hon. Mem- 
bers must remember, made the subject of 
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much and severe reflection; they were 
talked of as the bloated revenues of the 
Church, as if the Members of that House 
were ignorant of the circumstances under 
which the Church in Ireland was placed. 
He happened that day to look into the 
miscellaneous estimates, and he saw. the 
salary of a messenger set down at 4001, 
and other officers and servants of the pub- 
lic upon an equally munificent scale. The 
overseer of convicts at the hulks had a 
salary of 327/. a-year, and yet with the 
small stipends which the parochial clergy 
had in Ireland, and with the expenses of 
keeping glebe-houses in repair, they were 
described as possessing bloated revenues ; 
it was thus, and by arguments founded 
upon representations such as these, that 
the opponents of Ministers sought to pro- 
cure their removal from office, with a view 
to become their successors. The present 
Ministers were on their trial, and he felt 
confident that they would be acquitted ; 
he need scarcely suggest that the conduct 
of the Opposition would, since the com- 
mencement of the present Session, con- 
trast with that of the Administration in a 
manner most disadvantageous to the 
latter; it was really of a character quite 
unparalleled even in the annals of an un- 
reformed Parliament. If the Members on 
the other side of the House were sent back 
to their constituents, he entertained not 
the least doubt that they would receive 
such a lesson as would fully convince 
them that the people of England were not 
satisfied with their conduct in that House; 
they would show their representatives that 
they did not approve of the conduct of 
an Opposition that had endeavoured to 
remove a Ministry which could carry on 
the affairs of the country while those who 
opposed them were wholly unable to re- 
place them, for a Babel Opposition could 
never form anything but a Babel Adminis- 
tration. The hon. Member vindicated 
the Duke of Wellington from the charge 
some time ago brought against him, of 
having advised the dismissal of the ijate 
Government, and contended that Earl 
Grey, when he said that Lord Althorp 
was the right hand of his Government, had 
in effect given the advice which led to the 
change of Ministers. The present Minis- 
ters had never intrigued for office, nor 
had they ever done an official act which 
needed defence or vindication. 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone stated, that last 
night he had not voted upon either side, 
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He could not support those with whom 
he generally acted, nor had he divided 
with his Majesty’s Government. He 
thought, however, that justice had not 
been done to the Protestant Church in 
Ireland by the hon. Members at his side 
of the House. It would, he thought, 
considering his Protestant opinions, ill 
become him not to stand up in support of 
the Irish Church in the hour of its dis- 
tress. He thought that a bad test had 
been applied to that Church—namely, 
the test of its success, against which 
it was well known up to that time so 
many causes had conspired. There was at 
present in Ireland a body of most zealous, 
efficient, and evangelical pastors. He 
objected to have that revenue cut down 
which was essential to the Establishment, 
if they were to have an Establishment at 
all. They ought to have had means of 
information before they proceeded to a 
decision. What, he asked, must the 
country think, when it heard that they had 
come to a conclusion that morning, not- 
withstanding the great discrepancy as to 
the amount of the Church revenues which 
existed between the solemn statements of 
the noble Lord, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet? For his part, he was anxious that 
a sum of money should be applied to the 
purpose of sending missionary clergymen 
who might be able to preach the gospel to 
the people of Ireland in their own lan- 
guage. He was not opposed to a judi- 
cious Reform in the Establishment. He 
would go as far as anybody in salutary 
and healing Reform ; but he never would 
consent to the destruction of the Church. 
If the House went on in the way they 
did that morning, to declare a surplus, the 
Roman Catholics would soon take care to 
make one. He did not think that a ques- 
tion involving so many important consi- 
derations should have been entertained as 
a party question; and it would have been 
far better for the hon. Members to have 
proposed a substantive Resolution that 
the House had no confidence in the Ad- 
ministration than seek to effect their ob- 
ject bya side-wind. And if they had good 
constitutional support for their Motion, 
he would have been amongst those ready 
to declare they had no confidence in the 
Government. But he never would be a 
party to dealing unjustly with the Go- 
vernment of the country. He would not 
assist in throwing them overboard by any 
side wind. Let them have fair play. This 
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great Question of the Irish Church ought 
to be decided on its own merits. He 
looked upon the Opposition as a rope of 
sand merely; for even according to 
the evidence of Lord Melbourne him- 
self, some of the present followers of 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had 
been amongst the most vehement and 
vigorous enemies of the late Adminis- 
tration. : 

Colonel Conolly said, that representing, 
as he did, a Protestant county, he could. 
not refrain from denying the greater part 
of those assertions in which hon. Members 
at the other side had indulged during the 
debate. The Protestant population in 
Ireland had strong reasons to complain 
that their Church had been vilified —her 
revenues exaggerated, and marked out 
for spoliation — and every injurious 
course adopted to bring the Established 
Church into disrepute, during the dis- 
cussions that had taken place upon the 
deceptive and furtive Motion of the noble 
Lord. His object in rising was to divest 
the Motion, so far as his humble abilities 
permitted him, of its outer guise, of its si- 
nister and furtive character. It was pre- 
tended that the object of the present Mo- 
tion was to promote education in Ireland. 
A more gross or iniquitous deception, 
under the pretence of affection for Ireland, 
was never yet attempted to be practised. 
The real object was, under a combination 
such as never before had been witnessed 
in that House—the object of this coali- 
tion, he would repeat, was, under a mise- 
rable generality, to aim a dagger at 
the breast of the Administration, which 
they dared not attempt openly to remove 
—and every thing which could disgrace 
the politician, and dishonour the human 
heart, had been resorted to for the purpose 
of carrying their nefarious intentions into 
effect. The Resolution was drawn in 
such a manner as to catch fish of all sizes 
within its meshes, but when it was ex- 
hibited in its proper colours to the Eng- 
lish nation, they would despise those who 
resorted to such dishonest and interested 
means to carry their object. His own 
countrymen, however, would see the matter 
in its proper colours—he, as an indepen. 
dent Member of Parliament, should in his 
place denounce the measure, and it ap- 
peared to him that any person possessing 
a particle of understanding, must be able 
to divest the subject of the tinsel and 
glitter in which it was tricked out ; and so 
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far as Ireland was concerned, he could 
say that the people of that country would 
not be mistaken in its effects, and they 
would never accept humbug for justice, 
or be deceived by a set of men who were 
trying to disguise unworthy and inter- 
ested motives under the guise of affection 
for a sister country, who talked of tran- 
quillity, and yet were continually appeal- 
ing to the worst passions of the Irish 
peasantry; who were referring in the 
absence of present grievances to the times 
of Henry 8th, with the view to excite an- 
cient animosities; who even now, while 
they promised so much, were for their 
own purposes rejecting the real remedy 
for the ills of Ireland, and substituting in 
its place one that must lead to the pros- 
tration of all law in Ireland. He ad- 
mitted that-the real evil, cemented with the 
Church in Ireland, was the mode by 
which the tithe was collected. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government had presented to the 
House a highly satisfactory measure, 
which was calculated to eradicate the 
evil. The great evil, as he had stated 
last year, was the necessity which was 
imposed upon the clergy of having re- 
course for the collection of their reve- 
nues to a pauper Catholic tenantry. The 
measure of his Majesty’s Government 
went to eradicate that evil thoroughly ; 
and yet it was to be rejected, and 
this furtive Resolution substituted in its 
place. The sham sensibility of this de- 
ceptive Motion would, instead of procuring 
peace and conciliation, only tend to irri- 
tate the people of Ireland of all parties. 
One of the greatest misfortunes of Ireland 
was, that some of the ills which affected 
her were made matters of speculation on 
which some men drove a trade, and throve 
by it. He stood there as an independent 
man, who for years had exerted himself to 
diffuse the benefits of Scriptural education 
in his own district. For thirty years he 
had done all in his power to promote such 
education, and he had done so out of his 
own pocket, and not by any predatory 
attacks on the public purse. [ Hear.”] 
Hon. Members opposite, who were now 
the advocates of education, had uniformly 
opposed every plan of education which 
had been proposed for years in Ireland. 
He could prove it. They were content to 
leave the people in. ignorance, because 
that was the material on which the Dema- 
gogue and Agitator could work with most 
effect. It really appeared to him, that if 
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there was an attempt to impose on the 
public mind, which presented itself in a 
more ludicrous point of view than an- 
other, it was the present. Hon. Members 
affected a desire to give the people educa- 
tion, but the only effectual way in which 
they could give it, was by going heart and 
hand with those whom they now opposed. 
If they did, the people would receive it, 
and would be grateful for it; but this was 
not what was wanted by hon. Members 
opposite; they wanted to make an attack 
on Church-property. He disclaimed 
being actuated by a desire to make prose- 
lytes—all he desired was, that the people 
should be permitted to read the Word of 
God. That was the system of education 
which he had always advocated, and which 
he would never cease to advocate. He 
protested against such an intolerant ag- 
gression on the property of the Church in 
Ireland. He protested against such an 
attack, made under miserable subterfuges, 
which any man who had lived a short time 
in Ireland or in this country must at once 
see through. To carry.on such an attack 
it was only necessary to throw off all the 
incumbrances of common truth and 
common sense. Did not hon. Members 
see how the amount of Church-property 
had been raised—the Estimate of one 
hon. Member from 450,000/.to 1,000,0002? 
This was a Question of Appropriation. The 
snpporters of the proposition were rolling 
the apple of discord through the country 
—and hon. Members who had the love of 
God, and a desire of preserving peace and 
order on their lips—had for their real ob- 
ject the perpetuation of clamour and the 
increase of violence in Ireland. Was it 
done to hold it up as an object of plunder 
and spoliation, and an endless source 
of profit? The Church, it seemed, ac- 
cording to the arguments of some hon. 
Members, was to be plundered first of a 
large portion of her revenue; but it was to 
be restored again when the number of 
Protestants had increased. But was it 
likely that such increase would be per- 
mitted under the present system of intimi- 
dation in Ireland? Was it likely: that 
the number would increase under the 
death’s-head and cross-bones system of 
intimidation? When such marks, which 
might involve the lives of the parties, 
were placed on the shops and drawn 
round the house-doors of those who dared 
to vote against the wish of the greatest 
despot in Europe; he meant the hon. and: 
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learned Member for the city of Dublin? 
He would repeat, that this was done by 
the greatest despot in Europe—the hon. 
and learned Member for the city of 
Dublin. If murder were not despotism, 
he knew not what was. 

Mr. Roebuck rose to order. It was, he 
submitted, highly irregular to make such 
charges. The hon. and gallant Member 
had charged the hon. and learned Member 
for the city of Dublin with instigating to 
murder. 

The Chairman (Mr. Bernal) could 
hardly think the hon. and gallant Member 
meant what he said. 

Colonel Conolly bowed to the opinion 
of the Chair, but he hoped that the conse- 
quences of such threats in Ireland might 
be as unreal as his assertion. Every base 
motive had been brought into action to 
cover the real and insidious purpose of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. They had 
practised delusion to cover their insidious 
purpose—they had adopted a tortuous 
course to achieve that which they dared 
not attempt openly. He would tell them 
that their conduct was factious. It had 
all the ingredients of faction except cou- 
rage. He had felt it his duty thus to 
strip this scandalous proposition, on which 
the votes of 322 Members had been 
caught, of the garnish with which it had 
been covered. He complained of the 
whole course which had been adopted 
towards the Established Church. He 
complained of her ministers having been 
villified—her faith derided ; but he would 
say, that from none do the Roman Catholic 
peasantry receive greater kindness than 
from the ministers of the Established 
Church in Ireland—and bigot as he was 
supposed to be, Roman Catholics preferred 
living with him to persons of their own 
creed. He could not conceive how Mem- 
bers who voted last Parliament against the 
repeal of the Union could have been in- 
duced to sanction this deadliest blow to 
the connexion between the two countries, 
It was impossible he contended to destroy 
the Church in Ireland without the separa- 
tion of the two countries following as 
matter of consequence. If the Protes- 
tants in Ireland were not supported by 
Great Britain they would be compelled to 
seek safety in another land. It was a 
fact, that year after year they were flying 
in thousands from their native shores. 
Last year there were many of his own 
tenants, whom he was most anxious to 
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keep with him, preferred this voluntary 
exile; and when he tried to persuade’ 
them to remain, some of them replied to 
him—‘ How can we think of remaining 
here when we cannot walk the public roads 
in safety.” From similar motives, he had 
no doubt many thousands departed every 
year, and to such an extent was this car- 
ried, that not Jess than a quarter of a mil- 
lion of persons left Ireland for other coun- 
tries. No doubt the account of the dimi- 
nished number of Protestants was grateful 
to the ears of many Gentlemen opposite ; 
but it was a source of pain and regret to 
those who had the best interests of their 
country at heart. With respect to the 
motion before the Committee, he must 
again say that he did not think it in the 
power of mischief to create more effectual 
means of increasing discontent and dis- 
turbances in Ireland. Hon. Members in 
supporting it would hold out a temptation 
to every kind of rapine and every kind of 
outrage in Ireland. It would operate 
more than any thing else to disturb the 
peace, as well as the domestic tranquillity 
in that country. Holding this opinion, 
and believing that it was only a flimsy 
pretext to cover their own political in- 
terests, he would cordially join in opposing 
the motion. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford said, on the 
subject of tithes, he had in another place 
stated, and he now repeated his opinion, 
that justice was not done to the Catholic or 
Presbyterian population in being called on 
to contribute to the support of a Church 
to which they did not belong. Ithad been 
objected to the present motion that it 
would not satisfy the people of Ireland, 
and the case of the Catholic Question was 
instanced as one from which great expec- 
tations were held out, none of which had 
been realized in tranquillizing that coun- 
try. He would admit that Catholic 
Emancipation had not produced the good 
that was expected from it; but the reason 
was, it had not been accompanied with 
those other necessary measures which the 
state of Ireland called for. The abolition 
of Tithes was one of those measures, and 
he was convinced that until that measure 
was finally and amicably disposed of Ire- 
land would not be tranquil. There were 
other measures also necessary for attaining 
that important object. One of these was 
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of some provision for the relief of the im- 


potent and destitute poor. Unless some 
measures of relief of this kind were de- 
vised, the great mass of the people of that 
country would never obey the laws. One 
great source of discontent, and one which 
pressed heavily on numbers in Ireland, was 
the Tithe of Agistment. By an Act of the 
Irish Parliament, the Tithe of Agistment 
was altogether abolished ; but by the com- 
pulsory Tithe Composition Act, passed in 
the late reign, that tithe was made an im- 
post on all land which before had been 
levied only on pasture land. Great hard- 
ship and distress had arisen from this, for 
all property that had been purchased, and 
all leases taken for a long time before, had 
been made subject to that exemption. 
With respect to the payment of tithe being 
exacted from those who differed from the 
Church, which those tithes went to sup- 
port, he would ask members of the Estab- 
lished Church what was it that gave them 
the name of Protestants? Was it not 
because they protested against any power 
of the Church or State being exercised to 
fetter the free exercise of their opinion, or 
in any way to bind the human mind? 
But he would contend, that to enforce the 
payment of tithes on those who did not 
belong to that Church which received 
them was a violation of the rights of con- 
science. He had no wish to disturb the 
Church of Ireland; all he wished was, 
that justice should be done to that coun- 
try. If it were not, he owned that he 
should feel bound to join in the call that 
had been made for the restoration of her 
own domestic legislature. He would, 
however, prefer that the united Parliament 
should do them justice ; because, if that 
were done the two kingdoms would be 
more thoroughly united, and England and 
Ireland would, as they ought to do, stand 
or fall together. 

Colonel Verner said, before the noble 
Lord opposite submitted his motion to the 
House, he should take the liberty of 
calling its attention to a case in which he 
was deeply interested, and of asking a 
question arising out of it, to which he was 
naturally desirous to receive an answer. 
The case and the question could be very 
briefly stated, and he should beg leave to 
repeat them. The case which he sub- 
mitted to the noble Lord was this :—For 
some time past it had been his intention, 
as soon as some arrangements which he 
contemplated were completed, to erect a 
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church and to endow a curacy upon /1i2 


property in the north of Ireland; ihe 
question to which he was anxious to ob- 
tain an answer was, whether endowments 
such as his were to become subject, by 
the noble Lord’s Motion, to parliamentary 
control? He proposed this case to the 
noble Lord, because he believed it to be 
of much importance in itself, and one in 
which many were interested—and agree- 
ably to the expectations which the noble 
Lord’s reply encouraged him to entertain, 
he did hope that it would have received 
in the course of the noble Lord’s statement 
before the House the consideration he 
thought it deserved—and that he should 
have received an intelligible an-wer, for 
the noble Lord had given him no reply. 
He had left him to deduce his own con- 
clusions; in shurt, he had not afforded 
him the slightest assistance. He repeated 
his question, “ if a private individual 
endow a church for the maintenance and 
extension of the Protestant religion, does 
his donation, the moment he has bestowed 
it, become liable to be seized and applied, 
by those who perhaps hate that religion, 
to purposes which are hostile to it?” If 
it were answered that private endowments 
were to be exempted from parliamentary 
control, then he would ask of the noble 
Lord to give the benefit of this exemp- 
tion to whatever in past days was of private 
donation. But, if the noble Lord said, 
that as soon as an endowment had been 
conveyed by an individual for the mainte- 
nance of a Church he loved, it should be, 
at the will of Parliament, applied to the 
benefit, directly or indirectly, of a religion 
against whose doctrines he conscientiously 
protests, then he affirmed that the noble 
Lord virtually deprived the Church of any 
benefit it might hope to derive from the 
liberality of private individuals. Could 
any thing be more unfair, or more unjust, 
than that an assembly, consisting of per- 
sons of various religious persuasions, from 
which there was scarcely any exclusion, 
except of ministers of the Church, should 
dispose of the Church revenues—should 
pronounce what is a surplus, and direct it 
to uses not Ecclesiastical? If for no 
other reasons than these he should have 
felt himself called upon to vote as he 
did last night, against the noble Lord’s 
Motion. It was his wish to have said a 
few words upon the subject of education 
in Ireland, but after the lengthened dis- 
cussion which had already taken place, 
2D 
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he would not trespass longer upon the 
time of the House, reserving the few ob- 
servations he might think it necessary to 
make, until that subject was more imme- 
diately before it. He should not now have 
risen, were it not that the question he had 
put to the noble Lord seemed to have 
been passed over by him, as undeserving 
his attention. 

Lord John Russell begged to state in 
answer to the hon. and gallant Member, 
that his resolution would not warrant any 
interference with private endowments; 
nor did he propose to meddle in any way 
with them. 

Sir Robert Bateson could assure the 
House, that he would not detain them at 
any length, nor should he have addressed 
the House at all were it not for the allu- 
sions that had been made by the hon. 
Member for Dundalk, to the meeting 
held last year in the county of Down; 
and as neither of the Members for that 
county happened now to be in their places, 
he trusted to the indulgence of the 
House while he refuted the charges that 
had been brought against those who 
attended that meeting. He begged to 
state, in answer to those taunts, that the 
meeting (the objects of which had been so 
much maligned and misrepresented, and 
in which never was a more respectable 
assembly congregated) had been held 
because the people of that important 
county felt the greatest want of confi- 
dence in his Majesty’s late Government— 
because they were satisfied that Govern- 
ment was no Government for them—that 
in Ireland the Protestants, had not, under 
that Government, fair play; but, on the 
contrary, because the constituency of the 
county of Down had discovered that, 
whatever the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin chose to dictate to the late 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, that be- 
came the law of the land. He stated 
without the fear of contradiction, that 
never was there a more unpopular Go- 
vernment to the mass of the Protestants 
of the north than was that over which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had pre- 
sided. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, chose to sneer at that meeting, but 
he (Sir R. Bateson) must be permitted to 
say, that the sneer came with peculiar 
bad taste from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Littleton) when applied to the county 
Down meeting. The meeting in question, 
combining, as it had done, all the pro- 
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perty, influence, and respectability of the 
great and opulent county in which it was 
assembled, had been called together for 
the purpose of addressing his Majesty 
with an expression of its want of confi- 
dence in his Majesty’s then advisers, and 
that immense meeting, the numbers of 
which he would not attempt to describe, 
had separated without the slightest riot 
having occurred, without any individual 
quarrel. He was not to be put down by 
the sneers and gestures, by that system 
of intimidation which he saw practised 
last night with sorrow and disgust by the 
occupants of the benches opposite, in a 
manner which was disgraceful at once to 
Gentlemen, and still more so to the charac- 
ter of the British Senate. Nothing could 
be more disgraceful than when a Member 
got up to express his sentiments, that he 
should be attempted to be coughed down. 
“« We (said Sir Robert Peel) on this side of 
the House, do not interrupt you—we hear 
you out, and all I ask in return is fair 

lay.” With respect to the assertion of 
the hon. Member for Dundalk (Mr. S. 
Crawford), he would only say, that the 
requisition to call the meeting was signed 
by every nobleman in the county, and by 
every gentleman of property in the county, 
with the exception of the hon. Member 
for Dundalk himself. The hon. Member 
attempted to get up a counter declaration, 
yet, notwithstanding emissaries were sent 
throughout the county, who had applied 
at all the alehouses, only eight hundred 
signatures were obtained. The _ senti- 
ments expressed at that meeting were 
those entertained by the inhabitants of the 
province of Ulster, a province equal to 
any other in Ireland in respect to the 
moral worth of its residents, and to their 
intelligence, and which contributed by 
its trade and commerce more largely than 
any other province to the revenues 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
State. In that province individuals could 
find security for their capital, and protec- 
tion for their persons ; there the inhabit- 
ants were not threatened with the 
‘‘ death’s heads and cross bones ;” nei- 
ther around the residence of any man was 
drawn the line of demarcation, which was 
the signal for a system of exclusive deal- 
ing. In the province of Ulster, the 
capitalist or the small trader was not 
liable to the denunciations of any hon. 
Member, to the effect that he “ might 
have a chance of mercy elsewhere, but 
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He would ask the House, whether this 
district of Ireland—a district in which 
trade and commerce flourished, and hap- 
piness prevailed—should be wholly des- 
pised? With regard to the Question 
before the House, he should not presume 
to go over the arguments which already 
had been adduced, but he would state 
thus much—that there was no man more 
anxious than himself for a real Reform of 
the Church of Ireland. Neither would 
he oppose the abolition of sinecures, but 
at the same time he would increase the 
stipends of those curates and working | 
clergy who were now paid at too low a 
rate, With regard to tithes, he believed, 
nay, he knew, that the present system 
was not acceptable to a great portion of the 
community, and of all things he should 
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wish to prevent the clergy being brought 
in contact with the occupier of the soil. | 
These were not only his sentiments, but | 
those of his constituents. He was anx- 
ious for a complete alteration of the tithe 
system ; but with regard to the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord, the Member for 
Devonshire, he looked upon it as the first 
step towards the complete annihilation of 
the Protestants of Ireland. He wanted 
no domination over the Catholics, neither 
would he submit to Popish domination. 
He would go still further, and say, that 
if such an appropriation as was proposed 
be made, the Presbyterians of Ireland 
would not be satisfied—already they did 
not approve of the present system of na- 
tional education, as being contrary to 
their tenets and principles. That body, 
in common with himself and others, held 
the public grant in aid of the present sys- 
tem of education in Ireland to be a grant 
to the Roman Catholic portion of the po- 
pulation, and he was therefore justified in 
stating that it would not be even-handed 
justice to make such provision as was now 
proposed. He could tell the noble Lord 
and the House, that the Presbyterians of 
Ireland would not accept it; in a word, 
it would neither give satisfaction to them, 
nor to the poorer classes of the Roman 
Catholics. He, in common with his con- 
stituents, wished for a general system of 
education founded on the Gospel, as the 
means by which to remove bigotry, dark- 
ness, and superstition—-a system by which 
the people would be enabled to judge for 
themselves, and to free them from the 





thraldom of a bigoted priesthood. He 
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would add, that wherever a Church was 
built, and its duties discharged by a zea- 
lousclergyman,that Church, evenin Roman 
Catholic districts, was filled to overflow- 
ing. He never would consent, because 
the number of Protestants in a parish 
might be small, that therefore no minister 
should be continued. He believed, that 
one, two, or ten individuals were valua- 
ble in the sight of their Maker, and there- 
fore were as well entitled to the exercise 
of their religious rights as thousands. He 
must apologise to the House for these ob- 
servations, which he had uttered on the 
spur of the moment; these observations 
were dictated by conscientious and heart- 
felt feelings, and he therefore hoped he 
had not unnecessarily trespassed upon its 
attention. 

Mr. Littleton said, that noise, and the 
declamation of set speeches were not the 
legitimate attributes of debate, but the 
statement of the hon. Member, who had 
last spoken, that the observations he had 
made had been offered on the spur of the 
moment, was the best excuse that hon. 
Member could offer. The hon. Member 
had been pleased to say, that the cause of 
the county of Down meeting in Novem- 
ber last, was the unanimous feeling of that 
county, that even-handed justice could 
not be obtained from the Government. If 
that was the case, why, before the close of 
the last Parliament, had no specific charge 
been preferred against the Government ? 
He (Mr. Littleton) challenged the hon. 
Member to make the charge, and should 
the hon. Member do so, he could promise 
him a most triumphant answer. He 
should have remained silent on the present 
occasion but for the taunt which the hon. 
Member had thrown out. He must, 
however, take this opportunity of asking 
the hon. Member, whether or not he was 
one of four or five magistrates who had 
put their names to the requisition printed 
and published in the county of Down, in- 
viting the impartial judgement of the 
Orange lodges of that county at the meet- 
ing in question. 

Sir Robert Bateson said that he had 
never heard of the requisition alluded to 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He was 
not an Orangeman. With regard to 
charges against the late Government, the 
right hon. Gentleman need not be so eager ; 
perhaps they might be made sooner than 
would be agreeable. The right hon. 
oo ought to be the last man 
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to speak sneeringly of the county of 
Down. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that having been 
personally alluded to, he should be want- 
ing in respect to the House if he did not 
endeavour to address a few observations in 
reference to what had fallen from hon. 
Members on the other side. He was 
sorry that he had not been present in the 
House when the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk had alluded to the late meeting of 
the inhabitants of the county of Down. 
He (Lord Castlereagh) thought he had set 
himself right with the House in respect to 
that subject. He had stated that there 
was a disinclination prevailing in the north 
of Ireland to the payment of Tithes. But 
the landlords of that part of the country 
had taken upon themselves the payment of 
the tithes, and the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk knew as well as himself that the most 
beneficial results had followed. He (Lord 
Castlereagh) was unwilling to analyze the 
petition on the subject of tithes which had 
been presented by the hon. Member, but of 
‘one of those petitions he would state, as a 
fact, that it was hawked about through no 
less than ten parishes, and obtained only 
about 4,500 signatures. It had been 
attempted to be shown that the meeting 
in question was an Orange meeting, con- 
vened, as the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had seemed to assume, by a requisition 
bearing the signatures of four or five 
magistrates. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if the Orangemen had come 
out to that meeting with insulting supre- 
macy or taunting ascendancy—with either 
violence or menace? No such thing. He 
would not enter into the numbers of the 
individuals comprising that meeting, de- 
scribed by some of the newspapers as 
50,000, but this he would say, that before 
twelve o’clock at night the town of Hils- 
borough was as quiet as though no such 
immense meeting had been held therein— 
a meeting which left no recollection behind 
it of an unhappy or unpleasant character. 
This, however, had been designated as a 
dangerous meeting. On the subject now 
before the House, he should be devoid of 
every feeling, standing in the situation he 
did, if he maintained a strict silence. 
With respect to that subject, the first 
sentiment (divested, as in his mind it was, 
of party feelings), which occurred to him 
was, that the maintenance of the Church 
of Ireland was assailed, and that it was 
now attempted to undermine its best secu- 
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tities. It was useless to attempt to call it 
a petty resolution, or to qualify it by saying 
that if carried, with it the proceedings 
must stop. The Protestants of Ireland 
would not believe any such thing, but 
would look tothe proceedings as manifest- 
ing most certainly no very great attachment 
to that establishment. The noble Lord 
opposite, by moving the present proposi- 
tion, had placed himself forward as the 
organ of the Catholic portion of the Irish 
community; and no doubt many hon. 
Members were rejoiced to see the noble 
Lord come first forward for the formation 
of a Roman Catholic Established Church. 
Such, he contended, would be the result 
of the Resolution, and it served in his mind 
to prove the error which the British 
Legislature had committed in consenting 
to grant the boon of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. [** Oh, oh!”] Hon. Members might 
sneer, but had not those who now did so 
told the Legislature, that if the measure 
of Emancipation was conceded that would 
quiet Ireland? Was it for the present 
purpose that they had solicited the pro- 
prietary of the north to unite with them in 
carrying that measure ?—was it for that 
that those who held the Protestant institu- 
tions of Ireland as dear as their country 
had submitted and yielded to their solici- 
tations? The present events proved how 
correct those were who warned the British 
Legislature and the country of the danger 
of making too great concessions. The 
best argument which had been advan ed 
in favour of the proposition under con- 
sideration was, that numerically the Ca- 
tholics were opposed to the system of 
contributing to the maintenance of a 
Church from which they derived no benefit ; 
but he would ask, could it not some years, 
nay, some months hence, be urged with 
equal truth, that it was the equally in- 
tolerable hardship and grievance which 
the Catholic people of Ireland felt to be 
under the control of a Protestant proprie- 
tary possessing the land, and that, there- 
fore, the support of that proprietary was as 
great a grievance as had been in the 
Protestant Church. The present time 
was one of no common danger, but was a 
period at which every man, however small 
or unimportant his stake in the country, 
ought to come forward. He cared not 
what might be the Government, the good 
of his country was, as an Irishman, nearest 
and dearest to his heart; and so long as 
he had the power he would raise his voice 
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against a measure like the present, pregnant 
with evils to every lover of his country, 
who could not but look at it with dismay. 
By the present proposition Ireland would 
not be quieted, the Catholics would not 
be conciliated, because it did not go 
further, and the Protestants would be dis- 
gusted because it went too far. The 
proposition brought danger too near the 
Church of England for the Protestants of 
this country to remain tranquil or satisfied, 
and though he might be blamed for raising 
a “‘ No Popery” cry, yet hedid not fear to 
do so on the outset. He raised the cry of 
‘* No Popery,” because he saw a disposi- 
tion to serve, without considering the evils, 
one party, to inflict immediately an injury 
upon the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
and, prospectively, and still more deeply, 
an injury upon the Protestant Church of 
England. He thanked the House for its 
kindattention. He was anxious to indicate 
his views and feelings—feelings which he 
was determined to maintain as those of 
the party by whom he had been sent to 
the House. That party looked with anxiety 
to the result of these deliberations, in 
order to see whether the Protestant Church 
was to be kept up, or sacrificed to suit the 
purposes of those who forgot all considera- 
tions, save that of turning out aGovernment 
with whose principles they differed. 

Mr. Wyse said, he believed the noble 
Lord who had last spoken understood but 
little the real sentiments of the country, 
for in the north of Ireland the cry of ‘* No 
Popery” he believed was entirely extinct. 
But he did not wish to dwell upon this 
subject. He should turn from the war 
cry of the noble Lord to the Question 
before the Committee, and should at once 
resume the subject of debate. He would 
call the attention of the House to the Ques- 
tion before it, and he would request that 
the Resolution before the Committee be 
read by the Clerk, in order that it might 
be known what the Resolution was. [‘ No, 
no.”| Well, then, he would abandon his 
request, and proceed to discuss the Ques- 
tion. The noble Lord had said that he 
was favourable to toleration and to a 
wholesome system of education, but the 
noble Lord would only have such tolera- 
tion and such a system of education as he 
would himself prescribe. The noble Lord 
had said, too, that he was favourable to 
the Resolution as far as it referred to 
education, but then he said also that the 
whole of the north of Ireland was opposed 
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to it. That was not correct. Some sur- 
prise had been expressed at the Roman 
Catholics being again discontented. He 
would remind tlie house that, during the 
recent discussion, only two Roman Catho- 
lic Members had addressed the House. 
They had a legitimate reason for so doing, 
as they had been accused of violating the 
oath which they had taken at the Table, 
not to do any thing which was calculated 
to subvert the Protestant Church as by 
law established. He should not have 
deemed that accusation worthy of notice, 
had not the subject been noticed by the 
right hon. Baronet in the eloquent speech 
which he had delivered last night. The 
Roman Catholic Members had exercised 
their privileges in that debate, but not for 
the object which the right hon. Baronet 
had described; for they considered that 
the correction of abuses was not the sub- 
version of either Church or State. If the 
object of the Relief Bill had been to ex- 
clude Catholic Members from discussions 
of this nature, then wis Catholic Emanci- 
pation only half granted, and the Roman 
Catholics were defrauded of half their 
rights. The Roman Catholic Members 
did not attend Parliament, like the Peers, 
as the representatives of their own rights, 
but as the representatives of extensive 
constituencies, the Protestant part of 
which were as hostile to these abuses as 
the Roman Catholics themselves. Every 
Gentleman who had addressed the House 
seemed to be agreed as to the nature of 
the abuses which existed in Ireland; but 
he had not seen in the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet any plan proposed for their 
remedy. If Ireland was a poor and im- 
poverished country, and if the lands of 
[reland were uncultivated, that was not 
the fault of the soil, but to the blighting 
dissensions which prevailed among its {n- 
habitants. The Catholics of Ireland 
looked to the application much more than 
to the collection of the revenues of the 
Church; and the object which they 
looked to most was education, to be pro- 
vided for out of those revenues ; for until 
the people were properly educated, it was 
impossible that they could form correct 
opinions, and till they could form such 
opinions they must continue tossed about 
between different agitations. The situa- 
tion of Ireland at this moment was such 
that unquestionably education was the 
most likely means of raising that country 
from the degradation in which she had 
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for so many ages been sunk. By the Act 
of Henry 8th, the Irish clergy of that time 
were bound to provide for the education 
of the people by the establishment of 
parochial schools. But he should not 
dwell on the subject of education, as it 
was to be brought specifically before the 
House on a future occasion, for which he 
should reserve himself. The diocesan 
schools were established in Ireland in the 
reign of George 2nd, for the purpose of 
general education, and he contended that 
any surplus of Church-property in that 
country ought to be expended in like 
manner for general, and not exclusively 
for Protestant education—-no matter what 
form of religion those who required that 
education might belong to. The estab- 
lishment of charter schools, was entirely 
attributable to the negligence of the Pro- 
testant clergy; but a very small portion 
indeed of the First Fruits in Ireland, and 
the Queen Anne’s bounty in this coun- 
try, was applied to the support of those 
schools, and the deficiency was made up 
by Parliament from the pockets of the 
people. The Protestant clergy took upon 
themselves certain duties, which they were 
bound to perform, but how great was the 
contrast between their example and the 
lessons they taught from their pulpits on 
the Sunday. The Reformation in Ireland 
was nothing but a transfer of property 
from one religion to another, and forcing 
upon the people a religion with which the 
people were at war. It was the religion 
of an oligarchy, and not of the people. It 
was not religion at all; it was not Pro- 
testantism—it was Churchism. He had 
always supported in Ireland the principle 
of providing sufficiently for the Protest- 
ant clergy and for the spiritual wants of 
that part of the population professing that 
religion, but he could never agree to the 
principle that larger funds should be ap- 
plied towards those objects than could 
possibly be required. He did not uphold 
the doctrine that, no matter whether there 
was a parson or no, there must be a 
Church. This was not a question that 
related merely to a change of men in the 
government of the country. No, it was a 
question that regarded the pacification of 
Ireland. That country had been too long 
a victim to a bad system of policy. When 
hon. Gentlemen talked of the duties in- 
cumbent on the people, they ought not to 
forget the duties incumbent on the clergy. 
If the clergy called for the strict perform- 
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ance of the duty of the people to them, 
the people ought, on their part, to require 
the performances of the duties of the 
clergy tothem. The obligation was much 
more binding on them than upon the laity. 
They were the teachers of morality and re- 
ligion, and if they failed in setting a good 
example, how could the people listen once 
a week to the words pronounced from the 
pulpit, without contrasting their words with 
their performance? This Resolution was 
but casting up accounts with the body, 
with whom Parliament could be on no 
other terms as long as they neglected 
their duty, than those of discord and dis- 
satisfaction. The history of tithe in Ire- 
land was nothing but a history of religion 
forced on the people by their clergy. 
Paley had said that the only object of 
these institutions was public vee & and 
when that was gone they ought to be re- 
sumed. If Catholic Emancipation had 
not worked well, it was because it had 
not been granted when it would do most 
good. If it had been granted in full 
generosity of spirit, the result would have 
been different. But Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had been granted too late, and con- 
trary to the expressed opinion of the 
Minister himself, and therefore it had not 
been productive of those advantages which 
it was calculated to produce. He was far 
from wishing to deprecate the gift or to 
detract from the merit of the man who 
made it. He knew well the sacrifices, 
both of a public and a private nature, 
which the right hon. Baronet opposite had 
made to accomplish that measure. But, 
however much he (Mr. Wise) valued that 
measure, he did not as a measure of state 
policy consider it at all comparable with a 
plan of general education. The present 
Resolution would Jead to an explanation 
why it was, that in the north of Ireland 
there were one thousand schools, while in 
all the country besides there were only six 
hundred. If Emancipation had not pro- 
duced all the good results that had been 
expected from it the reason was, the pro- 
tracted period to which ithad been delayed ; 
and, he was convinced that nothing now 
could benefit Ireland but following up that 
measure by a general and sound system of 
education, A movement in a country 
could not be stopped by the denial of 
justice. The check must come from the 
people themselves, and in order to enable 
them to guide it effectually, they ought to 
be properly educated. He concluded by 
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declaring his intention to vote for the Re- 
solution. 

Mr. Shaw said, that nothing had struck 
him so much, from first to last in the 
debate, as the difference between the real 
and professed object of the Resolution, 
between the ground upon which the ma- 
jority supported it, and the working of it 
by the noble Lord, as well as the con- 
struction sought to be put upon it in the 
speeches of the noble Lord’s immediate 
section, and more especially, in the able 
and ingenious, but he could not add 
candid, speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Rice); the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, that the object with which he sought 
a surplus was for purposes purely Eccle- 
siastical ; now, if this was education under 
the superintendence of the Protestant 
clergy, it would be one to which some 
proportion of the Church- property might 
be applied, and if his right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel) had been as anxious to find 
an excuse for supporting the Resolution, 
as the noble Lord and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Rice) were studious to con- 
ceal its real object, he might have saved 
himself some trouble, but then he would 
not have acted with that manliness and 
straightforwardness which had distin- 
guished him since he had taken office. 
As to the question of education, to what 
did it come? He would not go into the 
contested question of education generally. 
[Cheers.| He knew what those cheers 
meant ; they meant to charge him with 
inconsistency. Now, his mind had under- 
gone no change in respect of the system 
of national education introduced by the 
late Government; he had no objection to 
state what his opinion now was, although 
he had no desire to provoke a premature 
discussion on the subject. The noble 
Lord opposite had done him the honour 
of quoting a speech which he had made 
on a former occasion; he did not mean 
to deny that he made a very strong speech 
against the Government system of educa- 
tion ; but the noble Lord had attributed a 
sentiment to him which he denied having 
ever uttered—that the law was only to be 
eS obeyed. The noble Lord 

ad said, that this speech had been quoted 
by a noble Lord in the other House. Now 
he had never heard of that circumstance 
before, nor had he seen the report, but he 
had, notwithstanding, contradicted the 
same statement when it had been made by 
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the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Wyse) in the House of Commons, shortly 
after the speech in question had been de- 
livered. He (Mr. Shaw) must, however, 
say, in reference to this pretext of apply- 
ing this supposed surplus in aid of the 
present board of national education in 
Ireland, that he believed the only difficulty 
of that Board was, to find means of ap- 
plying the funds already at their disposal, 
opposed as the system was to the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant population of Ire- 
land—and that they succeeded only by 
drawing off schoolmasters fiom more use- 
ful employment by the temptation of 
higher salaries than a less forcing system 
could afford. The truth, however, was as 
had been stated by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) in his admirable speech, 
the spirit of which shed new lustre on that 
high and disinterested course which the 
right hon. Baronet had already taken with 
respect to the principle of Appropriation 
then under consideration, the truth was as 
the right hon. Baronet had observed, most 
justly, that the real motive of the present 
proposition was not to give, but to take 
away. The supporters of it cared not, 
provided they could spoliate Church-pro- 
perty, to whom or to what the spoils were 
appropriated. Such, too, precisely, was 
the leading object of the Tithe Bill of— 
nominally, of the right hon. Gentleman 
who was then Secretary for Ireland, (Mr 
Littleton)—but really of the learned 
Member for Dublin—of last August. Had 
the sum which was held out as a bribe to 
the clergy, in that Bill, been advanced 
from the Consolidated Fund, and charged 
upon Church-property, as was proposed, 
it would have amounted (according to a 
calculation, since made, of the wants of 
existing incumbents,) to a debt of three mil- 
lions: thus absorbing the entire revenue— 
although that would have been wholly in- 
adequate to repay the State, and be de- 
priving the Church of all means of future 
subsistence. If there had been a doubt 
then of the motive of the learned Member 
(Mr. O’Connell), or if there was now of 
his present motive, it would appear plainly 
from the extract of a speech of the learned 
Gentleman which he (Mr. Shaw) held in 
his hand. So recently as the 15th of 
August last, shortly after the Tithe Bill 
was rejected by the House of Lords, the 
hon. and learned Member, in addressing a 
meeting at Waterford, made use of the 
following language :—‘* He said that he 
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and his friends had, night after night, 
struggled to do away with the blood- 
stained measure of Tithes. The Ministers 
became sympathetic, and agreed to give 
up two fifths, but Lord Grey’s beautiful 
order put them on again, and he was glad 
they would not make two bites of the 
cherry, for next year they would get rid of 
the five-fifths.” That was then the hon. 
and learned Member’s object, and that 
was now his object. The hon. and learned 
Member proceeded to say —“ As they 
could not buy the clergy, they must 
fight them.” Now, he begged the atten- 
tion of the noble Lord opposite (Russell) 
to what followed :—‘* As they: could not 
buy the clergy, they must fight them. He 
wanted agitation. He wanted to extin- 
guish tithes, and then”—and then what ? 
Was it the peace, the good order, the per- 
fect contentment which the noble Lord 
anticipated from the passing of his Reso- 
Jution? Was it the abandonment of the 
agitation for the Repeal of the Union 
which the noble Lord affected to believe 
would be the result of the adoption of his 
proposition? He should hear—“ and then 
what they should never forget—an inde- 
pendent Legislature.” There was the 
avowed object of the chief supporter of 
the noble Lord’s resolution. He would 
now beg leave to read to the House, a few 
extracts from a letter addressed to the 
Duke of Wellington by Dr. M‘Hale, who 
had assumed the title of Archbishop of 
Tuam, which would leave no doubt as to 
what his object was. The rev. Gentleman 
said, ‘‘ Your Grace is not, I trust, one of 
those persons who imagine that the mere 
will of a sovereign or his ministers imposes 
the obligation of law; nor is it, I trust, 
your impresion that every enactment brings 
with it that solemn sanction, provided it 
is passed by a majority of the senate. No, 
my Lord, all the united authorities of the 
sovereign and the senate can never annex 
the conscientious obligations of law to 
enactments that are contrary to right, 
reason, and justice ; and hence the stub- 
born and unconquerable mutiny of the 
minds of the people of Ireland against 
those odious acts (I will not call them 
Jaws) which have ever forced them to pay 
tribute to the teachers of an adverse 
creed.” —[Cries of ‘‘ Question.”] — He 
apprehended that he was not wander- 
ing from the Question in endeavour- 
ing to make manifest the object of the 
hon. Member for Dublin, and those who 
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were connected with him. In another 
passage of the letter, Dr. M‘Hale said— 
“Compositions and land taxes in lieu of 
tithes are all vain artifices. If the land- 
lords take on them the payment of tithes, 
and attempt to charge them on the 
tenantry, then the landlords will be con- 
spiring against the payment of their rent, 
nor need they any more dangerous combi- 
nation. I shall freely declare my own 
resolves. I have leased a small farm, just 
sufficient to qualify me for the exercise of 
the franchise, in order to assist my country- 
men in returning those, and those alone, 
who will be their friends, instead of what 
their Representatives usually were—their 
bitterest enemies. I must, therefore, con- 
fess that, after paying the landlord his 
rent, neither to parson nor proctor, nor 
landlord, nor agent, nor any other indi- 
vidual, shall [ consent to pay, in the shape 
of tithe or any other tax, a penny which 
shall go to the support of the greatest 
nuisance in this or any other country.” 
Now, after that, would the right hon. 
Gentleman (the late Secretary for Ireland) 
who ought to know something about that 
country, endeavour to persuade himself 
that it was not the object of a consider- 
able party who supported the Resolution 
moved by the noble Lord opposite to de- 
stroy the Protestant Church? He would 
for one moment advert to the articles of 
the Act of Union between England and 
Ireland, and would show the construction 
put upon it by an authority which ought 
to claim attention on the opposite side of 
the House, and of which every Irishman, 
whatever his politics were, must be proud 
—he meant Mr. Grattan. In 1819, Mr. 
Grattan said—* The antagonists (the op- 
ponents of emancipation) have said, that 
with equal privileges, population draws 
power; then there is an end of their 
opposition, for the population of the two 
islands is Protestant five to one, and the 
Protestant ascendancy would therefore be 
established by the emancipation of the 
Catholics, and increased, inasmuch as 
where the different parts of the commu- 
nity have their natural place, the strength 
of the majority embraces the strength of 
the whole—there is no deduction; you 
must consider, then, also, in addition to 
their numbers, that the property, par- 
ticularly the landed property, is beyond 
comparison Protestant—you are to con- 
sider that the seat of the Legislature is 
Protestant—you are to consider that the 
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Crown is exclusively Protestant.*” This 
reasoning of Mr. Grattan, then, fortified 
by the opinions of Pitt, Lord Minto, Mr. 
Canning, and all the great authorities of 
the day, on the union, is opposed to the 
whole tenor of the argument on the other 
side of the House, that the majority of the 
population in Ireland is to decide the 
question of the Established Church; if so, 
where are you to stop?—-Why not apply 
the same rule to Lancashire, or any other 
district or even parish in England where 
the majority is not of the Established 
Church ?—and how, with common con- 
sistency, can hon. Members contend that 
the Bill of last year, which they supported 
leaving three-fifths of tithe still pay- 
able, would have altered the principle 
against which they protest, or that now 
the grievance (as they call it) of a Church 
established by law, to which the majority 
of the people does not belong, would be 
removed by taking away only a part of its 
revenues? Church or no Church is the 
real question involved in this Resolution, 
and we need not try to blink it. The dis- 
turbed state of Ireland did not originate 
in the objection of the tenantry to the 
payment of tithes, which was merely 
a pretext. He attributed the resistance to 
the payment of tithes to a system of 
agitation and intimidation which was con- 
stantly going on. He could state to the 
House an important fact connected with 
this subject. Up to the year 1826 every 
Roman Catholic catechism contained an 
article enjoining the payment of tithes ; 
but in every such catechism published 
since that time that article was omitted, 
and, before that period when the system- 
atic combination against the payment of 
tithes was organized under the priestly and 
political agitators of Ireland, it was a com- 
mon practice in many parishes where all 
tithe is now withheld, for the Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman to assist the Protestant cler- 
gyman inthe collection. An instance had 
been mentioned to him that day by an 
Irish clergyman on whose behalf, at the 
time, he spoke of, the Roman Catholic 
priest of his parish used regularly to give 
notice in his chapel that the tithe was due, 
and exhort his hearers to pay it to the 
Protestant rector. But what was the ex- 
traordinary doctrine held on the other 
side, especially by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir John C. Hobhouse), that in Ireland 
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law had failed—government had failed— © 
public charity and private benevolence had 
failed—the Established Church had failed ; 
but, said the right hon. Baronet, we have 
at last discovered in this unascertained and 
non-existing surplus which we are to apply 
to an unexplained purpose, a panacea for 
all the ills, a remedy for all the wrongs of 
that unhappy country. True it was, that 
law, and Government, and Church, and 
every other means of improvement had 
great and almost unprecedented difficulties 
to contend with in Jreland, and the great 
secret of these difficulties was, that Ireland 
in many parts being in a state of almost 
barbarism, as compared with Great Britain 
you are applying to it the highly civilized 
institutions of this country, and vainly ex- 
pecting the same results ; “ but if in the 
case of the Church you reason that it has 
not prospered and increased as in England, 
therefore you should remove it—why stop 
short there and not say the same of Eng- 
lish law, English Government, and above 
all, the English legislature? You say,” 
continued the right hon Gentleman, ‘ Pro- 
testantism is not increasing, but what is 
the case with the poor, unhappy Protestants 
in the south of Ireland ? Scattered through 
a country such as I have described _per- 
secuted and oppressed, they are generally 
driven either into societies for self-defence 
—to assume, for personal safety, the guise 
ofa religion in which they do not believe 
—or, what is more frequent and irreparable 
to seek, in a foreign country, the peace 
and protection which they cannot find in 
their own. I have it on good information, 
and I believe that within the last few years, 
upwards of 150,000 Protestants (the 
flower of our Protestant yeomanry) have 
emigrated from Ireland? What, then, is 
your course of justice to the Protestants of 
Ireland? The greater number driven as 
exiles from their country and their homes 
by outrage, intimidation, and every species 
of oppression, you then send a commission 
to number the remainder, and you punish 
them because they are not more numer- 
ous. You find them comparatively few 
and unprotected amongst a population 
whose religion you in common with them 
believe to be erroneous, the habits of that 
population are uncivilised, and what is the 
comfort and encouragement you propose 
to the civilized Protestants—to remove 
the minister who holds up the light of 
truth in the midst of darkness, and to 
wither that green spot, as it were, of 
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civilisation which he may have cultivated 
amidst all his difficulties, privations, and 
discouragements in the wide waste of igno- 
tance and barbarism that surrounds him. 
But, Sir, to return to the real Question 
before us. It is not one of degree, but of 
principle—not of the more or the less—not 
of a part, but of the whole; not whether 
there is a surplus, or if so, how it should 
be applied— but divested of all party tac- 
tics, of all ingenious obscurity, of all 
dexterous covering—the real Question is, 
shall the Protestant Church be suffered to 
exist in Ireland? I, Sir, admit the power 
of the Legislature to take it from us, but I 
very respectfully, but as firmly deny their 
right. Ideny it on the faith of a great 
national compact. I deny it on the 
broadest principles of justice and of truth. 
Ideny it on the ground of the strongest 
obligation of a grateful recollection on the 
part of England of the long tried and 
unwearied attachment of the Protestants 
of Ireland to British connexion and Bri- 
tish interests. I warn you, that if you 
dismember the united Church, soon will 
follow the dismemberment of the united 
empire. If you recklessly cut off the Irish 
branch of the Establishment, your own 
will not long survive it. With her will fall 
your highest national glory—and with the 
severance every hope of peace, prosperity, 
civilization, or happiness to Ireland. I 
desire not to introduce, unnecessarily, 
questions of religious controversy into the 
discussions of this House; but, Sir, our 
greatest men have boasted, that “* Church 
and State” were ideas inseparable in the 
minds of Englishmen; and if in our de- 
liberative capacity, we are to consider 
whether or not that union is to continue, 
surely we should not be ashamed to enter- 
tain such a question in the spirit of a 
Christian Legislature. I mean nothing 
offensive to Roman Catholic Members of 
this House. I wished my Roman Catho- 
lic countrymen equality in civil rights, and 
I always have avoided giving them offence 
even in matters of religion—but, Sir, so 
long as truth is opposed to error, and 
darkness and light are not alike—whatever 
Opinions may prevail in this House, you 
will never persuade the sober sense, and 
religiously-disposed mind of the British 
public, that it is a matter of indifference 
which the Protestant or Roman Catholic 
be the established religion in Ireland, and 
as I believe in my conscience, that is the 
question which this Motion is to decide. 
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Knowing that it is brought forward with a 
party and political spirit, and not knowing 
more than any hon. Gentleman opposite 
what will be its effect upon the conduct of 
my right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) if he 
be defeated in the result of these discus- 
sions, and, having given him my inde- 
pendent and disinterested support, because 
I believe upon his continuance in office, 
depends the safety of the monarchy, and 
all the civil institutions of this great 
country — yet, considering the question 
of what persons may fill the highest 
offices of the State, as nothing compared 
with the great religious principle involved 
in this Motion, 1 earnestly hope and trust 
it may not be suffered to be decided by a 
side-wind motion, or any party dexterity, 
by the Representatives of the people in 
this House ; but that it may be submitted 
to the calm and solemn decision of the 
country. I know not what the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) means by 
an appeal to the lowest and the vilest 
passions of the people ; but I would make 
mine, on behalf of the Irish Protestants, 
to the highest and the noblest sentiments 
which animate the mind of man _ to 
those sentiments which elevate him above 
the lower creation, distinguish him as 
an immortal being, and connect his des- 
tinies with the vast interests of eternity 
—and, addressing myself to the enlight- 
ened people of Great Britain, I would tell 
them that our common religion was in 
danger; that, with all deference to this 
House, it was assailed within these very 
walls; that as regarded the Established 
Church in Ireland, I would invite them to 
correct its errors—to remove its abuses in 
order to strengthen its efficiency; but I 
would implore them to preserve its exist- 
ence, and to protect it from its adversaries; 
to remember the deeds, and the courage, 
and the faithfulness which was evinced of 
old in defence of that reformed faith, of 
which in Ireland it is the depositary ; and 
I would earnestly beseech them not to 
abandon into the hands of its deadliest 
opponents that sacred cause, in defence of 
which our fathers and theirs bled, and 
suffered, and died. 

Mr. David Barclay wished to ask the 
noble Lord, the Member for Devonshire, a 
question,—namely, whether he would con- 
sent to insert in his Resolution, words 
which would declare that the surplus fund 
should be appropriated to no secular pur- 
pose whatever except the purpose of edus 
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cation? He had voted for the Resolution 
in the full persuasion that the noble Lord 
did not intend to appropriate Church-pro- 
perty to any other purpose than that of 
the moral and religious education of the 
people; but, whatever he might think of 
the noble Lord’s intention, the speeches he 
had heard in that House led him to appre- 
hend that some hon. Members did not 
feel disposed to limit the appropriation in 
that way. His constituents felt some alarm 
on the subject, and he believed that feel- 
ing had extended to other constituencies. 
He was desirous of knowing whether the 
noble Lord would consent to the insertion 
of the words which he had mentioned ; if 
not, he would make a motion for their 
insertion, 

Lord John Russell said, he thought, 
that as the Resolution was a general one, 
it was unnecessary to include matters of 
detail in it. They would more properly be 
the subject of a Bill. He thought, also, 
that the adoption of the hon. Member’s 
suggestion might give rise to a question as 
to whether the general education of the 
people was a secular purpose. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not think it 
necessary to submit a Motion on the sub- 
ject. He thought that by adopting the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Weymouth, he had satisfied those who had 
entertained some scruples on the subject 
of the Resolution. 

Dr. Bowring congratulated the House 
at having at last recognised a principle 
which had been established throughout 
Christendom, and which, as he believed, 
contained in it the elements of future peace 
and tranquillity. In its recognition we 
were but following the example of all 
other nations, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant. In Portugal the Government and 
Cortes were at this moment occupied in 
appropriating the surplus revenues of the 
Established Church. In Spain he had 
himself been present at the discussions 
which had taken place when the Cortes 
had for its President a Catholic Bishop, 
and a large number of the Ecclesiastical 
hierarchy were Deputies of the nation. 
The difficulties were not as to the right of 
the State to interfere—that was a point 
conceded—but as to the amount of the 
property to be taken from the Church 
and applied to other national purposes. — 
In France, happily the same result had 
been arrived at—a result, whose beneficial 
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influence it would be hardihood to deny. 
In Catholic Belgium, in Protestant Hol- 
land, in Lutheran Denmark, in Prussia, 
in Hungary, and in many other countries 
which he might name, Governments and 
Representatives had interfered — had 
appropriated Church-property —had legis- 
lated on the simple principle which the 
Resolution of that night would introduce 
into the British code. Why was there in 
those countries none of this religious vio- 
lence, the heart-burnings, the sufferings, 
which were spread over Ireland, but that 
the Church Establishments were made 
subservient to the wants of the people? 
Now, in Ireland, whether the statement 
of the noble Lord, or the right hon. 
Baronet were the true one—the excess 
was enormous—an excess unfriendly to 
true religious principle, for who would 
doubt that the days of the poverty of the 
Church were the days of its greatest purity ? 
For every Protestant in Holland—that 
country so eminently distinguished for its 
religious character, the cost was not one 
twentieth of the amount levied for every 
Protestant in Treland. In France, where 
all sects were equally provided for, Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews; the cost per 
individual, was not one twelfth per in- 
dividual, of the cost per Protestant of the 
Established Church of Ireland. He saw 
in this debate far more of the struggling 
for pelf than for principle; and, in de- 
siring the settlement of the Question ac- 
cording to the spirit of the Resolution, he 
believed the best interests of Protestantism 
were really and substantially served. 

Lord Sandon said, that after five nights’ 
debate he had heard that evening not one 
argument recommending the Resolution 
before the Committee. He had heard 
nothing that could instruct him how the 
Irish people were to be reconciled to Tithes 
by the carrying of the Resolution ‘before — 
the Committee. When they were called 
upon to adopt such a principle as that 
contained in this Resolution had they not 
a right to ask whether the appropriation 
which it proposed would be satisfactory or 
not? On this point he had not heard a 
single observation made, but he thought 
they should be furnished with some in- 
formation on that head before they agreed 
to an abstract Question. He was willing 
to admit that the State had the power to 
deal with the revenues of the Church; but 
he atthesame tiine thought that such a right 
ought not to be exercised save in an exe 
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treme case. From the period of the Re- 
formation down to the present time the 
people had been accustomed to regard the 
property of the Church as sacred; but if 
that property were now to be devoted to 
other than Ecclesiastical purposes was it 
likely that the rights of any species of 
property would be long respected. This 
he believed was the first time that an at- 
tempt had been made to bring the rights of 
property into discredit, for that would be 
the inevitable result of the course they 
were now taking. Did they not recollect 
the question which his right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel) had put to the noble Lord 
the Member for Devonshire, respecting the 
sum that would be necessary for carrying 
the proposed plan of education into effect, 
and the difference of opinion that pre- 
vailed between them as to the amount of 
the revenues of the Irish Church? The 
noble Lord even if he took a sum of 
200,000/. for effecting the object which he 
had in view, would have them believe that 
there would remain nearly 600,000/. to be 
distributed among the Clergy of the Es- 
tablishment; but his (Lord Sandon’s) 
right hon. Friend, on the other hand, as- 
serted, that this could not be the case, 
inasmuch as those revenues did not exceed 
450,000/. Here was a dilemma in which 
the noble Lord was placed, and how had 
he escaped from it? The fact, however, 
was, that the noble Lord and those who 
supported this Resolution were dealing 
with a mere supposition; they were, in 
short, providing for the appropriation of a 
surplus which had no existence but in 
their own imagination. He must say, that 
he was surprised at finding the noble Lord or 
any other Gentleman who had held office 
under the Crown bringing forward a propo- 
sition so absurd and monstrous as _ the 
present, and all he could say was, that 
such conduct proved most indisputably 
that both the noble Lord and his Friends 
were wholly unfit to be trusted with the 
destinies of a great country like this. They 
should not forget what the effect of such 
a proposition would be — that it would 
open the door for other measures to which 
they could not assent without incurring 
the utmost danger to every institution in 
the country. He must say, that he could 
not perceive the advantage of this propo- 
sition, or what the principle was which 
was meant to be established by it. They 
did not intend that it sheuld render the 
seligion of the majority of the people of 
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Ireland the Established religion of that 
country; and as the principle contained 
in this Resolution was not only new, but 
such as had never before been thought of, 
he, without expressing any opinion as to 
the power of Parliament to interfere with 
the revenues of the Church, felt no hesita- 
tion whatever in giving it his most decided 
Opposition. 

Mr. Borthwick observed, that it was now 
past twelve o’clock, and therefore moved 
that the Chairman should report progress 
and ask leave to sit again. [Cries of 
“* Divide” and “‘Adjourn.”} 

On the question being put, Mr. Hawes 
expressed his anxiety to offer a few ob- 
servations to the Committee [“‘Adjourn”]. 
If it were their wish that he should post- 
pone the remarks he had to offer, he 
would do so with pleasure [ Cres of “* Ad- 
journ,” and ‘* Go on,”|. He wished to 
remind the House of one circumstance, 
which bore most strongly on the present 
Question. He had sat in the last Parlia- 
ment, and had heard the noble Lord, the 
Member for South Lancashire propose 
the celebrated 147th Clause; the object 
of which was to give the State a power 
over a certain portion of the property of 
the Church derived from the conversion 
of leases from twenty-five years into per- 
petuity leases. On that occasion it was 
stated most forcibly by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for the University of Oxford, that that 
property was to all intents and purposes 
Church-property; that it sprang from the 
Church, and was wholly and entirely de- 
rived from it. He contended then that that 
noble Lord himself was tie very first in- 
dividual who had advocated the making 
Church-property public, for he most cer- 
tainly had proposed its alienation to most 
useful and strictly analogous public 
purposes. The supporters of this Re- 
solution were the real friends to good 
Government in Ireland. By a steady 
perseverance in the course they had 
adopted they would not only prove them- 
selves to be so, but would deprive the ad- 
vocates of bad Government of their best 
and principal argument. 

The Committee divided on the Motion 
to Adjourn.—Ayes 140; Noes 178; Ma- 
jority 38. 

Colonel Sibthorp moved, that the Chair- 
man do leave the Chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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it may appear to some desirable to come to 
a decision on this important subject to- 
night; but there are others who wished to 
be heard before the question now under 
consideration is finally disposed of. An 
immediate decision may, I admit, be ap- 
proved of by a majority of those now pre- 
sent; but I must put it to the House whe- 
ther it is not due to the constituencies of 
the hon. Members whi still wish to speak 
to allow them an opportunity of obtaining 
a hearing? 1 have no doubt that it is the 
anxious desire of many of the constituent 
bodies throughout the country that their 
Representatives should express their sen- 
timents on this important occasion, and I 
can answer that it is the wish of an hon. 
Friend of mine, who is not now in his 
place, to have an opportunity of delivering 
his opinions before this debate closes. As 
far as I am personally concerned I could 
wish, that the proceedings on this Resolu- 
tion should terminate to-night, but, seeing 
that there are not now present more than 
half the number of Members who voted last 
night, I think it would not be quite fair 
to come to a decision in their absence, 
especially as many of them have gone 
away under the impression that they would 
be allowed an opportunity of declaring 
‘their sentiments. Considering, however, 
that this debate has lasted five nights I 
must acknowledge—and in this I think 
the House will agree with me—that we 
have heard quite enough upon the subject 
—but still as it is desirable, that we 
should, if possible, attach confidence in 
our decision, I think it only right that 
every one who may wish to speak should 
be allowed a fair hearing. 1 do not mean 
by this to express any opinion but merely 
to offer my advice; and although I am 
free to admit that it would be more con- 
‘venient to come to a decision at once, I 
still think upon the whole we will best 
consult the general wish by allowing all 
parties fair play. 

Lord John Russell was not disposed to 
interrupt fair discussion. He did state, 
on the preceding night, that if there were 
several Members to address the House, it 
would be better to hear them before they 
came to a decision, and nota single Mem- 
ber rose at that time. He really thought 
that when a decision of that House had 
been declared, and with such a majority, 
they ought to determine upon going on 
that evening. As to the observation that 
had been made of great numbers being 
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absent, it should be observed that it was 
in consequence of their attendance on 
four nights’ debate, and that after the de- 
cision, and the lengthened debate, their. 
absence was owing to so many having 
paired off. He must say that the pro- 
position which had been advanced of still 
continuing the debate, and adjourning it 
to another night, was not altogether a 
reasonable proposition. Having said this, 
he certainly, at the same time, would say 
that though he did not think the proposi- 
tion was reasonable yet he was not dis- 
posed to throw any obstacle, in the way 
of affording to hon. Gentlemen the op- 
portunity of delivering their sentiments. 
He did not certainly know the reason why 
these Gentlemen had not taken advantage 
of the opportunity that had been afforded 
to them. Certainly, if it was their im- 
pression—if it was the impression on the 
part of those Gentlemen that they should 
speak on the Resolution, and that the 
opportunity should be afforded to them on 
another evening, he would not oppose it 
if it were the understanding that at an, 
early hour on Monday night the debate 
should be proceeded with. 

Colonel Sibthorp felt it his duty to 
persist in his Motion. 

Lord John Russell hoped the hon. 
Member would re-consider his determin- 
ation. 

The question was put. 

Mr. Borthwick explained, that his ob- 
ject in moving the adjournment was to 
afford junior Members, of his standing, an 
opportunity of being heard, an oppor- 
tunity which he himself had been unable 
to obtain yesternight. [“‘ Adjourn !"} 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that as the hon. 
Gentleman was not heard, he felt it his 
duty to persevere in the Motion he had 
already made. [‘‘ Adjourn, adjourn !””] 

Mr. Spring Rice intreated the Com- 
mittee to remember, if they were about to 
divide, that the proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman would have the effect of 
getting rid of the Question altogether, and 
of closing the subject. 

Colonel Sibthorp: I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that what- 
ever construction he may take the liberty 
—I repeat it—may take the liberty—and 
T think it is a very great liberty to put any 
construction on my Motion—I shall leave 
him to maintain his opinion; and fol- 
lowing his example of taking liberties, 
shall take the liberty of entertaining mine. 
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I shall, therefore, persevere in the Motion 
I have made. 

Mr. Spring Rice wished to state, with 
all possible good humour, that he would 
be the last man to put a misconstruction on 
a Motion coming from the hon. Member 
for Lincoln. He had given no interpret- 
ation of it—he had merely called the 
attention of the House to the fact, that if 
the Chairman left the Chair on the present 
motion, the proceedings were at end, 

Mr. O’Dwyer appealed to the Chair- 
man’s Parliamentary experience, whether 
the House of Commons had ever ad- 
journed on the sole ground that some few 
Gentlemen were unable or unwilling to 
attend. The truth was, that the greater 
part of the House were perfectly satisfied 
with the decision of last night. Jt put the 
matter beyond dispute, and he couid easily 
understand that Gentlemen who wished 
to guard themselves against the charge of 
offering a vexatious opposition to the well- 
ascertained feelings of the House of Com- 
mons, would infinitely prefer staying away 
to coming down and dividing the House 
on every occasion of that kind. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
leave it to the candour of the hon. Member 
whether, after what he had then said, he 
should not vote with him for the adjourn- 
ment. The hon. Member asked, if he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
ever known an instance, where a debate 
had been protracted to four nights, in 
which a debate was adjourned in conse- 
quence of a wish expressed by Members 
to deliver their opinions. [Mr, O’ Dwyer: 
After the majority had been fully ascer- 
tained.] There was a Motion brought for- 
ward last year for the Repeal of the Legis- 
lative Union, in which the number on the 
one side was 43; and on the other side 
400, odd (he forgot the exact number); 
but it was in consequence of the wish of 
that small minority to deliver their senti- 
ments, that the House consented again to 
adjourn the Motion, In that case he be- 
lieved, too, that the majority was pretty well 
ascertained when the Motion was agreed 
to. After this instance, he hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman would justify the con- 
fidence he had in him, by voting for the 
Motion of adjournment. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer begged to ask the right 
hon. Baronet, if, after the majority in that 
case had been ascertained, there was a 
renewed debate. 

Lord John Russell was understood to 
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say, that if the right hon. Baronet would 
agree to permit the debate to be resumed 
before the Orders of the Day were taken 
on Monday, he would not any longer 
oppose the adjournment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
minded the noble Lord, that he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had said, at the 
commencement of the evening, that he 
hoped the debate would close to-night, 
and as far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he should be satisfied if it were so. 
Although he thought that the postpone- 
ment of the Orders of the Day fixed for 
Monday, might be attended wi.h public 
inconvenience, he had no objection to 
acquiesce in the proposal of the noble 
Lord. 

The House resumed, the Chairman re- 
ported progress, and the Committee to sit 
again on Monday. 


= PIO PODP POCO UD 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 6, 1835. 


Minutes] Bill. Read a second time:—On the Motion of 
the Earl of Muteraveg, Bribery Witnesses’ Indemnity. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Brovanam, from eight 
Places, for Alterations in the Factories’ Regulation Act; 
from Yorkshire, for a Modification of the Beer-Laws; 
from Bridgetown, for an Alteration of the Laws relating 
to Imprisonment for Debt; from Ardquir, against Tithes 
in Ireland.—By the same, and Viscount Mg.pournr, 
from several Congregations in Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. 
—against any farther Grant of Money for Building Ad- 
ditional Churches in Scotland.—By the Earl of Car- 
NARVON, from the Parishioners of Blagdon, for an Inquiry 
into the Sequestration of their Rectory.—By the Earl of 
Ripon, from Landed Proprietors in Canada, against any 
Alteration in the Constitution of that Colony.—By the 
Earl of RoszBery, from Irvine, against, and by the 
Duke of Ricumonp, from the same Place, in favour of 
Separating that Parish into Districts, or uniting part 
of it with the Neighbouring Parish of Dundonald.—By 
the Dukes of Gorpon, ARGYLE, and RicHMon»D, the Earl 
of Rrpon, and Viscount MELVILLE, from a Number 
of Places,for Additional Accommodation in Scotch 
Churches. y 


CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND AND EnG- 
LAND.] Viscount Melbourne presented a 
Petition from the Inhabitants of Glasgow, 
declaring themselves opposed to the en- 
dowing of new Churches. The Petition 
stated that, taking into consideration all 
the Churches and Chapels in the place, 
there was at present ample accommoda- 
tion. The petition was agreed to at a public 
meeting, and was signed by the Provost 
of Glasgow on behalf of the meeting. The 
meeting had been called by an advertise- 
ment that was signed by 340 persons, 
among whom were some of the principal 
merchants in Glasgow. The Provost was 
supported by several of the principal Ma- 
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gistrates of the city, and out of between 
700 and 800 persons who were present, 
not more than fourteen or fifteen persons 
dissented from it. The noble Viscount 
also presented a petition, on the same 
subject, from the seceding congregation 
of Old Cross-street, Paisley. This latter 
petition contained some strong language 
respecting the Church, and urged the 
abolition of the Establishment. On this 
point he did not agree with the petitioners, 
though he felt bound in duty to present 
their petition. The petitioners stated that 
there was ample room for the accommo- 
dation of persons who were desirous of 
going to Church. He expressed himself 
opposed to the building of new Churches, 
unless absolutely required by the people. 
The noble Viscount also presented similar 
petitions from Auchtenmuchty, from Kirk- 
wall, and from St. Andrew’s. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

The Earl of Carnarvon presented a pe- 
tition from a curate, who complained that 
for some time past he had received no 
stipend. A sequestration had, some time 
ago, been issued against the profits of the 
rectory, and while that sequestration was 
in force, the petitioner was duly paid his 
stipend, but when it was set aside, no 
further stipend was paid. There was no 
blame whatever imputable to the Bishop 
of the diocese ; it was the fault of the law 
that left the curate without a stipend ; he 
hoped that the subject would receive the 
attention of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. There certainly was something 
in the law that required to be altered, for 
there was one instance where a man had 
paid tithes twice over, He believed that 
the administration of Church matters in 
the hands of the Prelates, was as pure and 
as unimpeachable as any administration 
whatever. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells thanked 
the noble Earl for the fair and candid 
manner’ in which he had stated this case. 
Of the incumbent he should say nothing, 
for he could not say anything favourable. 
It was not in his power to do anything to 
relieve the curate ; nor had it been in his 

ower to enforce a payment of the stipend. 

e had made every sort of inquiry, and 
he believed that the incumbent had kept 
out of the way that he might not be laid 
hold of. He hoped that the law would be 
altered. He had done all that he could, 
but he could not go beyond the law. 

Lord Brougham presented a petition 
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from Eastwood against the increase of 
Churches. He said that Eastwood had 
been mentioned by the Church Assembly 
as one of the places where a new Church 
was wanted, and the fact that this petition 
came from this place, proved that the ex- 
ample had been improperly quoted on the 
other side; for the petitioners stated that 
there was already ample accommodation. 

Lord Kenyon said, that the fact of an 
objection made by a parish, was no proof 
that such accommodation was not wanted 
in it, for when the Church Building Com- 
mission was sitting, objections were made 
by some of the most populous parishes. 
One of these was the parish of Shoreditch. 
The objection, however, was not that 
there was not a want of accommodation, 
but that they did not wish to pay any- 
thing, and were, in fact, in support of the 
measure, or against it, according as they 
were friendly or unfriendly to the Church. 

Lord Brougham said, that that might 
sometimes be so, but that even that was 
not conclusive against the present petition, 
for this petition was signed by the majority 
of the Churchmen of the place. The pe- 
titioners objected to the use of public 
money, which was raised from all persons 
whatever, and which was to be expended 
in building Churches, which were to be 
beneficial only to a part of them. 

Lord Kenyon said, that they might be 
called Churchmen, but he believed persons 
were often called so merely because they 
did not belong to any other sect. He did 
not think that they were really much at- 
tached to the Church. 

Lord Brougham said, that the observa~- 
tion reminded him of what he had told the 
noble Baron the other day, with reference 
to an observation of a similar kind, namely, 
that if it was not persecution, it did not 
look much like tolerance. The noble 
Baron was very sincere in his opinions, 
but it did not follow, because a man was 
sincere in his opinion, that, therefore, his 
opinion was the right one. 

The Bishop of London wished to add, 
to what the noble Baron had said, one 
fact—that the Commissioners for building 
Churches, notwithstanding the objections 
made to them, as in the case referred to, 
did advance money for the building of 
new Churches, and that those Churches, 
from that time to the present, had been 
well filled. He should not quote an opin- 
ion of an English Bishop on this subject, 
but he should refer to that of an eminent 
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Scotch divine, namely, Dr. Chalmers, who 
had said that it was precisely because 
some people did not care to go to the 
labour and expense of increasing the ac- 
commodation in Churches, that the public 
ought to come forward for the purpose, for 
that the Church was the means of reli- 
giously educating, or, as Dr. Chalmers 
said, of christianizing the people; and it 
was the duty of the public to take care 
that ample means were aflorded to pro- 
duce that effect. He himself had no he- 
sitation in saying, that whatever might be 
the remonstrances from some part of the 
people in Scotland, the rest of them were 


highly in favour of the recommendation | 


which was contained in one part of his 
Most Gracious Majesty’s Speech. 

Lord Brougham said, that Eastwood 
was an 
places especially selected by the Church 
Assembly, was not desirous of having any 
new Churches built, and that there was 
not any necessity for such an outlay of the 
public money. He was disposed to differ 
from the authority of Dr. Chalmers on 
the subject, and for this reason, that Dr. 
Chalmers was one of a small number of 
the Ecclesiastical body in Scotland who 
repined at the smallness of the endow- 
ments of the Scotch Church, and who, 
he should not say they envied, but that 
they looked with affection on the much 
larger endowments of the Anglican 
Church. Dr. Chalmers held opinions of 
that sort, but, happily, was in a decided 
minority of his Ecclesiastical brethren of 
Scotland. 

The Bishop of Exeter wished to make 
one remark upon what had just fallen 
from the noble and learned Lord respect- 
ing Dr. Chalmers. That very learned 
and reverend Divine entertained the opin- 
ion just referred to, because he thought 
that the opulent endowment of the Eng- 
lish Church, afforded the means of leisure, 
and thus gave a means of extending learn- 
ing ; and he said that that was highly be- 
neficial, not only to the English Church, 
but to the Scotch Church, for that the 
Church of Scotland, as it were, lived 
upon the overflowings of the learning of 
the Church of England, as the opulence 
and station of the chief members of the 
Church of England enabled them to de- 
vote themselves so much to the cultivation 
of theological learning. 

Lord Brougham presented another pe- 
tition, and then said, that he protested 


instance that even one of the} 
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against the doctrine attributed to Dr, 
Chalmers, that the Scotch Church lived 
upon the superfluity of the learning of the 
Church of England. This was, indeed, a 
most fantastical theory. The fancy that the 
great endowments of the English Church 
made it have the effect of making the 
English Chureh so much more learned 
than the Scotch Church, was a great eiror, 
flowing from the very great admiration 
which Dr. Chalmers had of the more 
wealthy endowments of the English Church, 
That it was an error, no one could doubt 
who would Jook back through the two last 
centuries, where they would see quite as 
many eminent men — men of general 
celebrity— men whose names were cele- 
brated throughout Europe for their learn- 
ing—quite as many in the Scoteh Church, 
in proportion to the number of its minis- 
ters, as in the more richly-endowed Eng- 
lish Church. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


Tue Ministry.] Lord Ward rose and 
said: For the first time, and perhaps for 
the last, I now address your Lordships. 
I beg to know from his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters whether they have advised an hon. 
Friend of mine, the member for Dudley, 
to present an address, from that place, to 
his Majesty, in favour of his Majesty’s 
present Ministry? Am I to infer from 
the silence of the noble Lords opposite, 
that such is the case—that the hon. 
Member for Dudley has presented such 
an address to his Majesty ? because, if he 
has, I feel myself called on to say that it 
is not founded in fact—that that address 
was got up at a hole-and-corner meeting 
--that it did not express the opinions of 


| the people of the town of Dudley—that 


his Majesty has been deceived and ca- 


| joled by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 








and the First Lord of the Treasury; and 
I think it high time that his Majesty’s 
confidence should be disabused, and that 
he should be informed that such are not 
the sentiments of my hon. Friend’s con- 
stituents. 

The Duke of Wellington: I understand 
that the noble Lord has inquired if any 
Members of his Majesty’s Government, in 
this House, have advised the presentation 
to his Majesty of an address from the 
town of Dudley, in favour of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers. In reply, I beg to as- 
sure the noble Lord, that I have no know- 
ledge whatsoever of any such address, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 6, 1835. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a first time:—Courts of Equity; 
Contempts (Lreland); Infants’ Property (Ireland); Wood 
Duties. 

Petitions presented. By Viscount Morrrru, Sir OSwALD 
Mos.ey, and Sir Freperick TRENCH, from three Places, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Spirit Licences. —By Mr. 
Wi ks, from the Dissenters of Frome, Selwood, for 
Redress of their Grievances.—By Mr. CAyYLry, from the 
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Agriculturists of Richmond, York; and by Mr. WILtram | 


Duncomne, from three Places,—for Relief. By Viseount 
Morpetu, from Factories in Rawden, for the Repeal, or 
Alteration of the Factories’ Regulation Aect.—By Sirs. 
Wua.try, from the Parish of Marylebone, for the Remis- 
sion of the Senteace on the Dorchester Labourers.— 
By Mr. Rogsuck, from the Dissenters of Liverpool, 
and Frome, Selwood, for Relief from their Grievances. 
—By Sir SamMUEL WHALLEY, from the Parish of Mary- 
lebone, for Reform of Chureh Abuses. —By Mr. Roksuck, 
from Kettering, for the Alteration of the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act.—By Mr. Mackinnon, from the Inhabitants of 
London and Westminster, for the Better Regulation of 
Cabriolets and Omnibuses.—By Messrs. Rozpuck, W. FE. 
GLADSTONE, and another Hon. Memper, from several 
Places,—for Amending the Weights’ and Measures’ Act.— 
By Messrs. RogBuck, Ewart, Ciay, O'Dwyer, and E. 
J. CAYLEY, from a Number of Places, against the Im- 
prisonment for Debt Bill.—By Sir M. S. Stewart and 
Mr. Murray, from the Handloom Weavers of several 
Places,—for a Board of Trade and for Relief.—By Captain 
Wemyss, from several Places, against any Grant for 
Building Additional Churches in Scotland. 


BRIBERY AND INTIMIDATION AT 
Erecrions.] Mr. Roebuck presented a 
Petition from a parish in the city of Bristol, 
complaining of bribery and corruption, 
and in favour of the ballot. The hon, 
Member moved that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Intimidation Committee. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that as there 
was nothing special in the petition, he had 
no objection to its being referred to the 
Intimidation Committee. He had under- 
stood, however, from the hon. Member, 
that he had got a petition from Bristol 
with something in the way of specific 
allegations in it. Perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber would present it now ? 

Mr. Roebuck would do so with great 
pleasure. It was a petition from inha- 
bitants of the city of Bristol, complaining 
that great corruption and intimidation had 
been practised by certain persons at the 
last election for that city. It also stated 
that a society called ‘The Mechanics’ 
Conservative Society” had been established 
there, and that the mechanics who became 
members of it had good meat and pro- 
visions sent to them for nothing. Of 
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The petitioners complained that the mea- 
sures adopted by this society amounted to 
nothing less than bribery aud corruption, 
under the guise of charity. The hon. 
Member moved that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Bribery Committee. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that what was 
stated in the petition with regard to the 
formation of the society in question was 
incorrect. That association was formed 
in I83t, immediately after the riots. It 
was called “ The Mechanics’ Operative 
Societv.— { Mr. Roe huck,  Mechantes’ 
Conservative Society.” Well, * Conser- 
vative,” if you please. He hesged te 
assure the hon. Gentleman and the House, 
that at the last election for Bristol there 
was not a shadow of ground for saving 
that any bribery had been exercised. If 
there had been anv, why was there not a 
petition against his return or that of his 
hon. colleague? There was no such pe- 
tition at present, though a petition had 
been presented against him on a former 
occasion. He perceived, on reading the 
petition, that the petitioners complained 
that the members of this society received 
14|bs. of prime ox beef, and three quartern 
loaves each. But surely this afforded no 
ground for saying that bribery and cor- 
ruption were practised at the Buistol 
election. He believed it was the practice 
every year in Bristol, to give out those 
provisions to the members of this society, 
and that it had nothing whatever to do 
with election affairs. He had no objection 
to the petition being referred to the 
Bribery Committee. 

Colonel Evans said, that he might as 
well take this opportunity to call the 
notice of the House to subscriptions which 
were being raised in the city of West- 
minster for the same purpose, namely, the 
corruption of the electors. He had seen 
in the public prints advertisements calling 
for such subscriptions, and in which adver- 
tisements it was modestly stated, that the 
object was to send members to Parliament 
for Westminster, which the advertisers 
were pleased to say had hitherto been 
unrepresented. The advertisement also 
stated that a Westminster Conservative 
Society had been formed for the purpose, 
and it specified several noblemen and 
gentlemen who had subscribed to it. Why 
should noblemen thus ostentatiously inte: 


r 
a) 


course the object of this society was to! fere with the freedom of election? Le 


“conserve” the mechanics of Bristol, and; thought that if there was any Member o! 


to procure their services at future elections. 
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present, they should look into this matter, | one after the former election, 
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Now tha 


Canada—the Commission. 


and he trusted that they would call before | argument, if good for any thing, would go 


them some persons from the city of West- | 
niinster to give evidence as to the effects | 


| 


| from the hon. 


of bril ery and angen at the last | 
election for Westminster. [“ Oh!’] What | 
did me mn, Member for Dover mean by | 
crying “Oh?” Did he know any thing } 


of the matter? His exclamation “ Oh!” 
was no argument. He could aver 
tively that intimidation, the worst species 
of corruption, had been practised at the 
last election for Westminster. 

lr. IJenry Bulwer said, that such acts 
of intimidation had not been confined to 
Westminster. They had also been resorted 
Marylebone. He would put it to 
House whether it was in accordance 
with the constitution of the country, and | 


iS 1 


to mM 
+} 
Lilie 


posi- | 


| to those dinners 1a 


| 


to prove that there had been bribery at 
the former election. Such, indeed, would 
be the legitimate conclusion to which it 
tended. With regard to what had fallen 
Member for Southampton, 
ihe begged to say, that the persons invited 
Bristol went there 
without paying any thing, and that they 
were obliged to subseribe a Conservative 
creed before they were admitted to the 
Conservative banquet. Had there been 
any Reform dinners given on such terms ¢ 
{le was surprised to hear the hon. Membei 
for Dover say that the time of the House 
was lost in these endeavours to purge and 
| purify the system of election. 

The petition was referred to the Bribery 


more especially with the constitution of | Committee. 


1 


that 
an open and active part with respect to 
the return of Members to Parliament. To 


Hiouse, that noblemen should take | 


| 
| 


i] 
} 


Canapa.—Tue Commtsston.] Mr. 
Roebuck rose to put a question to the right 


lim it appeared that such practices were , hon. Baronet on the subject of the intended 


highly unconstitutional, and called for the ; mediation. 


It had been promised when 


interference of the House to protect its | the question was brought forward by him, 


rights and privileges. 

Mr. Fector said, that he for one would 
wish that there was more of properinfluence 
used at elections, What he considered 
far worse than any thing hon. Gentlemen 


| 


| character should be altogether free from 





that a person should be sent out on the 
part of our Government as mediator be- 
tween this country and Canada, whose 


all bias, affection, or partiality. Since 


could state was the ‘bond fide intimidation of | then an appointment had been made in his 
| opinion, not conformable with that pledge. 
| Lord Amherst had been named as mediator. 


n heads, violence, and outrage, too | 
often resorted to by their supporters. If every | 


broker 


species of intimidation at elections were put | 


an end to, the gain would be on that (the 


Ministerial) and the loss on the other (the | 
Opposition) side of the House. It appeared | 


him a great inconvenience that the | 
public business should be impeded, and 
the time of the House taken up with | 
these discussions on petitions. Had the 
Bristol election any thing to do with the 
election for Westminster ? 

Mr. Dottin said that gentlemen on the 


to 


Now the Right Hon. Baronet did not, 


perhaps, know that this Nobleman was 


| 
| 


| for a moment anticipate it would produce 


connected by marriage (being brother-in- 
law) with Mr. Haile, who was principal of 
a party in the colony, against which many 


| of the complaints of the colonists were 


levelled. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
fessed he had never before heard of this 
connexion; remote as it was, he could not 


other side should not forget the dinners|a prejudice in the minds of a liberal 
that were given to promote Reform and | population, such as the Canadians, against 


the election of Reformers. He recollected 
many large dinners given for such pur- 
poses, and he was certain that many per- 
sons subscribed to them who did not go to 
them. In fact, they were given to promote 
the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the hon, Baronet 
(the Member for Bristol) had said that no 
bribery had been practised at the Bristol 


election, and he appealed in proof to the 
fact that no petition had been preferred 
igainst his return, though there had been 








a Nobleman of so much talent, and who 
had filled so high asituation as the Governor- 
Generalship of India.—Ile appreciated 
justly the character of the people of Ca- 
nada, and believed they would be above 
any such groundless and unworthy preju- 
dice. 

Mr. Roebuck said, he entertained no such 
prejudice himself. He was, however, ap- 
prehensive the appointment of a relative 
of Mr. Haile might be productive of con- 
siderable discontent in the colony. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it impossible any such slight connexion as 
that alluded to could influence the conduct 
of the Canadians in this dispute. He 
entertained too high a respect for them ever 
to conceive it possible they should harbour 
suspicions of the impartiality of the noble 
Lord appointed on that very delicate and 
important mission, 

Subject dropped. 


Seatrn.—Don Cartos.] Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe wished to be informed whether 
the mission of Lord Eliot to Spain was at 
all connected with any intention to support 
the pretensions of Don Carlos to the Spa- 
nish Crown, 

Lord Mahon said it was true that Lord 
Eliot had been sent out to Spain and it 
was for objects he would with great satis- 
faction explain. 


witnessed with deep concern the nature of | 


the civil war now raging in Spain, and 
thought fit to send out Lord Eliot, charged 
particularly to attempt by all means to put 
an end to the carnage attendant on this 
war, by means of the massacre of prisoners, 
the execution of suspected persons, the 
burning of villages, and other frightful 
violences committed in the course of thecon- 
flict—The mission had nothing to do with 
placing Don Carlos on the Spanish throne, 
for Lord Eliot had not been sent out there 
but with the full approbation of the Mi- 
nistersof Spain and the King of the I’rench. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 


Cnurcnu oF IrneELaAnp.—Commi1rere.] 
Lord J. Russell moved the Order of the Day 
for the House again to resolve itself into a 
Committee upon his Resolution regarding 

e Established Church of Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: It is 
my intention to adhere strictly to the 
engagement I entered into with the Noble 
Lord, by throwing no impediment in the 
way of proceeding with this debate; but, 
at the same time, it is my duty to bring 
before the House our position with respect 
to the Navy Estimates and the Mutiny 
Bill. Instead of making any speech about 
the Navy Estimates, I will merely read a 
part of a letter addressed this day to the 
Board of Admiralty by Mr. Briggs, who 
holds a situation connected with that 


department:-—“The day of payment of 
wages (says this gentleman) is Friday next, 
when they become due, for which no sup 
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plies have yet been voted.” Thus the 
House would sce that the matter was 


extremely pressing; and, with respect to 
other votes of equal importance, the Ad- 
miralty has been already put to difficulty. 
Then, with respect to the Mutiny Bill, [ 
presume that the House contemplates a 
recess, and we are now at the 6th of April. 
It will be very inconvenient if the Bill does 
not pass before the 15th of April; but 1 
only make this statement to shew, that it 
is necessary to proceed with these measures 
to-night. Lhope, therefore, that the [fouse 
will feel no objection to concede such a 
sum for the Navy Estimates as is absolutely 
necessary, and to advance the progress of 
the Mutiny Bill. 

Lord John Russell: As far as T am 
concerned, I can only say that I shall not 
resist the course which the Right Hon. 
Baronet proposes to follow with respect to 
the Navy Estimates and the Mutiny Bil. 
I, however, beg to be understood to pledge 
myself no farther. Before the tou 
resolve itself into the Committee on the 
Irish Church, it may be expedient for me 
to state the course I mean, with the con- 
currence of the House, to pursue. I did 
not wish, on Friday last, to be led into any 
premature declaration, which had not been 
duly considered. After what was said by 
the Right Hon. Baronet on Thursday 
night—after the vote then adopted by so 
considerable a majority —a majority, inclu- 
ding those who paired off, of the whole 
House of Commons—I will not enter into 
the question of the manner im which we 
may hereafter be met; but merely say, 
that after mature reflection, the course | 
propose to take will be this :—Supposing 
the House should agree to-night, in Com- 
mittee, to the resolution I have proposed, 
I shall suggest that it be reported to-mor- 
row; if the House should further agree to 
that report I shall follow it up by a reso- 
lution, of which I cannot now give regular 
notice, but which I will take the liberty of 
reading :—* That it is the opinion of this 
House thai no measure upon the subject 
of tithes in Ireland can lead to a final and 
satisfactory adjustment which docs not 
embody the principle conveyed in the fore- 
voing resolution.” If at the conclusion of 
the debate itshall appear that thisresolution 
is not satisfactory to a majority of the 
House, I shall then proceed, as I before 
gave notice that I should proceed, by 
moving, on the succeeding day, an address 
to the Crown, 1 shall not, however, move 
2 E 9 
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any address to the Crown until I have 
moved and failed in the resolution I have 
just read. 

The House then went into a Committee. 

Mr. Borthwick said he would not fol- 
low the noble Lord who had moved the 
resolution through all the misty steps 
which he had taken, from the history of the 
first Edward through the reignof Elizabeth, 
down to the commencement of the present 
century, because, whatever grievances 
might in those years have been inflicted 
upon Ireland, and however favourable the 
subject was for declamation, he did not 
feel that any legitimate inference could be 
drawn from any one of those circumstances 
to the argument then before the House. 
The noble Lord had said in his speech that 
he hoped the time had arrived when the 
House would legislate in a better spirit 
than it had done hitherto. No longer 
ought they to give to the repeatedly en- 
forced complaints of a few what belonged 
as a right tothe people on abstract prin- 
ciples of legislation. If the demands made 


by the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
just, concession ought to be made on the 
grounds of right and justice, and not on 
the ground ofa compact with the preceding 


government. Much talk there had been 
of the Serbonian bog in which the noble 
Lord opposite had so devotedly plunged ; 
and Burke had been quoted to show that 
he considered the property of the Church 
at the disposal of the State. When hon. 
Gentlemen quoted he would wish them for 
the future to do it more correctly. The 
following was the passage from the “ Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France,” 
from which it was attempted to establish 
the principle of the noble Lord :—‘ From 
the united consideration of religion and 
constitutional policy, from their opinion 
of a duty to make a sure provision for the 
consolation of the feeble and the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, they have incorporated 
and identified the estate of the Church with 
the mass of private property, of which the 
State is not proprietor, either for use or 
dominion, but the guardian only and the 
regulator.” And this property, which was 
here laid down to be not for use or do- 
minion, but of which the State was only 
the guardian and the regulator, it was now 
argued might be applied to the purposes 
of the State. A quotation made from 
Blackstone had been equally infelicitous. 
Quoting from that high authority, it had 
been said the Church was the child of the 
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law, and, being the child of the law, it was 
argued that the law might do that which 
seemed to the law good. A most unna- 
tural and strange conclusion he considered 
this to be. ‘Thus, because a child owed 
to a father the privilege of existence, on 
these grounds he might despoil him of 
his property and deprive him of his life. 

The noble Member ‘for Northumberland 
had said that there were many things which 
might be taught equally well by Protes- 
tants to Catholics, and by Catholics to 
Protestants; but he was of opinion that 
education must always proceed in con- 
nexion with religion. He entertained 
feelings of the greatest charity toward the 
Catholic Church, but he would not trust 

even the wisest of its Clergy to educate 
Protestant children. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had said 
the Protestant Church caused most of the 
misery in Ireland. He gave the hon. and 
learned Member full credit for the asser- 
tion that accompanied that declaration— 
that he was a sound Protestant, and that 
he believed it was the purest and most 
efficient form for national instruction that 
could be devised. But his argument was, 
that the Roman Catholics formed the ma- 
jority, and the Protestants the minority ; 
and therefore it could not but follow that 
the majority, contributing to support a 
religion in which they did not believe, were 
contracting prejudices against that religion. 
Other hon. Members had asserted that the 
cause of the animosity which existed be- 
tween the Protestants and Roman Catholics 
was because the latter associated with the 
Protestant Establishment those acts of 
tyranny and those scenes of bloodshed on 
which hon. Members had been so need- 
lessly eloquent. He repeated needlessly, 
because it inferred that the hon. Members 
on his (Mr. Borthwick’s) side of the House 
were less desirous of applying remedies to 
these abuses than those on the other side. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
had asked the House to give the people of 
Ireland appropriation in the name of jus- 
tice; there might be no surplus, but give 
them the name. He would not give the 
people of Ireland an empty abstraction 
when they sought for bread, or an apple of 
discord when they asked for peace. The 
system proposed to be adopted was mon- 
strous, however they might disguise it by 
calling it a general form of education on 
the principles of Christianity. It was a 
scheme of the Utilitarians, and some new 
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term would doubtless be found in their 
vocabulary significant enough to describe 
it. But the whole of the argument was 
based on the presumption that there would 
be a surplus, and, if there were, that 
it should be given to support the moral 


and religious education of the people of 


Ireland. And the patriots of Ireland 
wished this most notable picce of legis- 
lature, that they might use it as a wedge. 
And for what purpose was this wedge to 
be used? Why for unseating the present 
Ministers, for whom they had little liking, 


because they perceived that the people of 


Great Britain had for them a great liking. 
The Question was one both of measures 
aud men—whether the measures proposed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers were for the 
good of the country, and whether they 
were men disposed and able to carry them 
into effect? Were he disposed to enter 
on the subject he was prepared to prove 
that the country had very good reason to 
be very well satistied with the present 
prospect of affairs. ‘The country did not 
want words but actions; the term Reform 
was nothing to it, but the thing Reform 
was; the phrase good government was 
nothing, but thing good government was 
something—that which the country had a 
right to look for. He could, if he were 
to go at large into the subject, show that 
the measure proposed within the last four 
years, under the name of Reform, was not 
at all equal to those brought in by his 
Majesty’s present Government. ‘The hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin had said, 
in his speech on a former night, that there 
never had been an adulterous connexion 
between the Church of Rome and _ the 
State. He would venture to ask the hon. 
and learned gentleman was not a connexion 
between the Church and State the very 
essence of the Romish faith? Was not 
her Pontiff a Sovereign, and were not her 
Bishops Princes? He wondered much 
how any hon. Member could attempt to 
repudiate the connexion. ‘The union be- 
tween Church and State was, in his opinion, 
essential to the integrity of both, but 
especially the latter. They might, he was 
aware, be distinct, but in this country the 
history of the period anterior to 1688 
would have to be repeated. England had 
not forgotten what she had suffered by con- 
cession to liberality—a liberality which once 
encouraged never ceased in its march until 
it stopped at Whitehall to witness the 
death of Charles the First. At that fatal 
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time aud on that melancholy occasion there 
was not wanting one of that tofamous order 
of the priesthood who lifted up his voice 
in mock imitation of the sacred welcome 
given to the Saviour on the cross when the 
blood of the martyr King was shed on the 
scaffold. 
liberality was not that which led to the mur- 
der of the King, he would ask those who 
told him so to go over with bim the history 
of the rebellion. There they would find 
an exact parallel between the present aud 
those disastrous times. There they would 
find men acting in the same manner, only 
bolder and more openly—men who did not 
substitute one shadowy changing resolution 
for another night after night—men who 
had no cowardly shrinking from their pro- 
fessed principles—no crouching under false 
colours to attain their object. If there 
were any difference between the two periods 
to be found it was tn favour of the earlier, 
for there were individuals among the actors 
in that epoch who were not only of a bold 
heroism, but of a dazzling talent, men 
private history did honour to 
human nature. That there should be no 
union between Church and State, between 
religion and politics, were plausible words 
with but little real meaning asthe history of 
the period just referred to sufficed lo prove. 
They were words calculated to catch the 
“general” ear, but a single sentence of 
truth would dispel the delusion. Was 
there aught in- straight-forward politics 
which rendered their union with religion 
incompatible, er should religion be ashamed 
to look politics in the face? Ta his opinion, 
when religion formed no part of politics tt 
might be looked for in vain in the faud. 
The noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, and the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member, for Cumberland, had exhausted 
all that could be said on the question im 
reference to religion—all that had been 
said besides was but a protraction of the 
debate and awaste of time. The Question 
before the House was twofold. First, that 
the resolution of the noble Lord contained 
a great benetit for Ireland; and, secondly, 
that it was intended to drive Ministers from 
their places. What had been hitherto 
held up before the eyes of his Majesty’s 
Ministers was an unsubstantial, shadowy 
threat, assuming various forms as the exi- 
gencies of the case required, until the right 
hon. Baronet, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had compelled the opponents of 
his Government to explain that it meant 
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at last an address to his Majesty. An 
address to carry what? He wished the 
noble Lord, the Member for Devonshire, 
were in the House to explain, Was it the 
object of the address to tell his Majesty 
that his exercise of his undoubted prero- 
gative in selecting the Ministers of the 
Crown was not justifiable ¢ or was it to be, 
like the message of Jack Cade to another 
English potentate:— Weare content you 
should reign so long as you give us an un- 
constitutional power over the exercise of 
your prerogative?” In a few days the 
country would make them hear from all 
parts its indignation at their course of pro- 
ceeding—which was absurd, and unworthy 
of the wisdom of that House and the dignity 
of theBritish people. TheGovernment were 
not to be allowed to carry the Irish Tithe 
Bill unless they asserted the great prin- 
ciple of appropriation. If the principle 
were a great one why did the Opposition 
not assert it before they introduced thie 
Irish Tithe Bill of last session? If it were 
a principle it could not fluctuate. Why 
then, in the name of justice, if it were of 
such importance, did they delay its asser- 
tion until the present time? Why, if 
were not for the purposes of faction. He 
would define faction, Faction was a union 
of persons for the purpose of carrying a 
measure or measures which had party and 
vot patriotism for their objects. Why did 
the opposite faction—he used the words 
advisedly, in a political sense solely, and 
without intention of retracting the m—why 
did the opposite faction wait for the present 
time to assert a principle which they termed 
a great principle, and Iet pass the time 
and opportunity when they had the power, 
if they had the will, of effectually doing 
so? One of the greatest objections which 
could arise to the measure of the noble 
Lord, the Member for Devonshire was, that 
it would be a fertile means of introducing 
a spirit of proselytism into Ireland. The 
moral good derivable at present from the 
efforts of both Churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, would be thus neutralised, if |< 
not totally destroyed. It would be an 
apple of discord ‘between the people of 
both persuasions. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by opposing the motion before the 
Committee as factious, and not calculated 
to answer the object which it pretended to 
have in view. 


Mr. John Maxwell said, that in rising 


to address a few words to te House, he 
begged to state that the reasons which had 
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led him to withhold bis vote were his vote 
last session against the motion of the hon. 
Member for St. Alban’s and for a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, and the subject being 
one upon which he could not pretend to 
state the sentiments of his constituents. 
He looked also to the unfortunate clergy, 

whose misfortunes might be aggravated by 
the premature assertion of a ‘principle— 
the union of appropriation to tithe com- 
mutation—the great object for which all 
classes of the community were most anx- 
ious, and which they would lament the 
delay and loss of for any principle whatever 
He regretted that this Question had been 
made a party one extremely, He did 
think all classes of religious persons might 
have been brought to unite in some measure 
which would bring this tithe property to 
some useful assistance in Christianizing a 
population whose acts were too often in 
violation of every sentiment and moral 
practice emanating from that faith. If they 
could not make them Protestants, let them 
render them Christians. © Christianity was 
the end for which this trust fund was in- 
tended. If they could not get them to 
adopt it ia its reformed and purest forms, 
let them at least give them the means of 
having some faith and some religious 
practic e flowing from it, more creditable to 
the state and the Irish—th it the vital 
unchristianity which now disfigured their 
faith—(that form of faith which disgusted 
the people, and the poorest and most in 
need of state provision, and rendered it 
useless to them), might be changed. Let 
it be changed, not by party violence, but 
by absence of party spirit and presence of 
feeling for Ireland, an anxiety for pro- 

moting piety and knowledge in_ the form 
and by the guidance of C hristian doctrines. 

He agreed that the terms and object of the 
noble Lord who had brought forward this 
proposition made a tolerably good reso- 
lution; at the same time Christianity was 
unnoticed in it, and however they might 
differ as to exclusive Protestantism, they 
all agreed, he hoped, in the necessity of 
adhering to the Christian employment ofa 
C hristian trust fund, and he was sure the 
addition of that word would be likely to 
give it more success, the omission of it less, 
if not little prospectof successful legislation 
in the united Parliament. 

Mr. Baring Wall was grateful as there 
were no surplus funds, that it was not 
necessary to raise a religious cry in Ireland; 
neither was the House called on to pander 
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to the worst feelings in that country, and 
it was easy, therefore, to get rid of the 
difficulty, and leave the question of surplus 
to posterity. He could not but observe 
that in all Irish debates, from whatever 
sideof the House they originated, it seemed 
invariably to be forgotten that any other 
party existed in the country save them- 
selves. Ife much regretted that the 
moderate party was so little represented in 
this House, because if he felt satisfied that 
the civilizationof Ireland, which had hither- 
tobeen so much impeded, would completely 
flourish under the influence of moderate 
counsels, for this party so little represented 
the House was called upon to act, and he 
felt satisfied, though he was no advocate 
for the members of the sacred profession 
mixing themselves up in the common 
politics of the country, that if some of the 
Irish Protestant clergy could be heard at 
the bar, or from seats in that House, they 
would well be able to maintain those rights 
andclaims which the noble Lord’sresolution 
went to infringe. With as much mode- 
ration as talent, they would secure to 
themselves numerous friends aud 
porters. He asked the House to pause, 
and to consider whether or not this reso- 
lution would lead toa final and satisfactory 
settlement of the Question, — In his judg- 
ment, it would be far from leading to any 
such result. The only two ways by which 
a satisfactory scttlement could be arrived 
at was, either by recognizing the Protestant 
Church, and connecting the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Presbyterian Churches with the 
State, or by allowing the religion of th 
majority to have sway. Although he did 
not wish now to pledge himself to any 
measure not at present before the House, 
he would not hesitate fearlessly to say, 
that the matter could only be set at rest, 
and peace and tranquillity in Ireland esta- 
blished on a permanent footing, by con- 
necting with the State the Catholic and 
Presbyterian Clergy of Ireland; at the 
same time he could not for a moment | 
acquiesce in any proposition which s!:ould | 
have the effect of diminishing the efficacy 
and efficiency of the Protestant Establish- 
ment. That Establishment had been 
charged as a proselytizing Church; he 
denied that such was the { fact, and to it, 
therefore, on this occasion he should give 
his support. He objected to this motion 
both as regarded the time and the spirit in 
which it was brought forward, and further 
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however, b 
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the relations In Woich the J’rotestants and 


Catholics of that country stood, for 
satisfied that peace i}! 
uever be secured in 
provision in this respect was made. 

Mr. Lucas as the representative oi 


» and tranquillit 
Ircland until some 


county in Treland which was peculiar! 
Protestant, hoped he might be permitted 
to offer one or two observations. In his 


opinion the surplus revenues of the Prot 


tant Church, if any, should be first applied 


to strictly Protestant purposes, such as the 
repairs of Churches and the building of 
elebe-houses, and, next, to tl Incati 
of the Protest: nt ae mn. OTF, aft 
this, a furth surp! = sho i 

tead of a general indiscriminate systen 
Shiheua ta members of the Presl 
terian Church of Scotland should | 
considered, and the education of that ¢| 


of the Irish community should be provid 


for, instead of the funds b pplicd 
Roman Catholic purposes, even those of 
education. The remaining surplus ought 
then to be devoted to the rey Vin tof th 
1,060,000/7. loan so liberally advai 1 | 
the British Leoislature to tl 

Clergy of Ireland. He did net « 

that the cause of morality and tra 

would be served by keeping any class « 
the community in ignorance ; but he 
tended, if any provision was to | ni 

for the education of Roman Catholics, 1 


ought to be provided by the State, or even 
by atax on the land, but not certainly 
out of the revenues of the Protestant 
Church. In saying thus much he wa 
speaking y the sentiments of a nun erous 
portion of the county he had the honour 
represent. 


Mr. ITenry Lytton Bulwer commenced 
by alluding to the observations of the ho 
Member for the county of Lanark (Mr. 


John Maxwell), in referenc 
that a Commiss ion of Ingun v hi ving been 
issued, the returns from which mi ht 300n 
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House, it would be unfitting to come to a 
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This objection had 
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already been answered the other night by 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 
Lancashire, who had said, that, even sup- 
posing the returns had been made showing 
a large surplus, yet as he did not suppose 
if was contemplated to do away with the 
interests of the existing incumbents, and 
as, therefore, such surplus could not be 
touched for at least thirty years, it signified 
nothing watting for returns to deal with 
the principle of the proposition. Now, he 
heleved every man was agreed that, ever 
since this country had a footing in Treland, 
that country had governed by 
tampering with the parties into which its 
population was divided. In short, there 
had been no difference in the 
governing the majority by the minority. 


been 


The first step towards equalization of 


rights was the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. That measure ex- 
tended only to civil rights, and complete 
equality could in no way be established 
except ‘by the adoption of such a Resolu- 
tion as that which bad been proposed by 
the Lord, the 
shire,—a Resolution which declared that, 
after providing for all the wants of the 
Protestant Established Chureh, the re- 
Inaining revenues 


noble 


to the purposes of general edueation, He 
supported this proposition because he con- 
ceived it to be a fitting appendix to the 
Bill of Catholic Emancipation, and to 
complete an equality of religious rights as 
the last named measure had perfected the 
establishment of equality of civil rights. 
He would not, however, as a sincere Pro- 
testant, diminish, in the least degree, the 
strength of the Protestant religion in Tre- 
land, It had been stated that the Estab- 


lishment was not a Proselytizing Church. If 


so, he would inquire upon what ground 
the continuance to it of greater wealth 
than was sufficient for its wants could be 
justified? He was convinced that the 
country would not believe the present Mi- 
nisters to be sincere reformers ; his real 
opinion was, that if the right hon. Baronet 
opposite continued in office, he would not 
only have to satisfy the wishes, but the 
suspicions, of the great body of the com- 
munity. Much had also been said of the 
character of the present Opposition, and 
the noble Lord, the Member for North 


Lancashire, in allusion to the parties com- 
posing that Opposition, had said, that out 
of them it was possible that two Adminis- 
trations might be formed, but that it was 
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impossible to frame from it one Adminis 
tration without a great compromise of 
opinion. What had been the conduct ot 
the noble Lord himself? Had there been 
on his part no compromise of opinion 
when be gave his support to the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Canning, who declared him- 
self opposed to all reform? Again, had 
there been no compromise of opinion in the 
formation of the present Government / 
The Opposition had carried the Resolution 
ov a former evening, by, he would admit, 
asmall majority, anil might not carry the 
present by a greater ; but how was that ? 
It was because there were many Members 
of the House who were disposed to support 
a Ministry beeause they were a Ministry, 
though they disagreed with them then 
on this Question, and who were willing to 
give almost any Administration credit for 
scting on fair principles. ‘There was an 
instance of this kind of support in the 
case of a Mr. Hamet, in 1784. That gen- 
tleman stated, that he had a great regard 
for the Ministry which was then falling, 
but he had a great affection for that which 
He had supported the 
late Government with all his power, and 
he would support that which was about to 
be formed. Something of the kind had 
been stated to him the other day by an 
hon. Friend. He said that there was 
nothing which he had regretted more than 
the retirement of Lord Melbourne, but 
that he was extremely glad to find the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government; and the only thing he re- 
gretted was, that the hon. Member for 
London (Mr, Grote) did not form a part 
of it—a regret in which he had no doubt 
many Members opposite would not readily 
join. He had no confidence in the present 
Administration, and, therefore, he would 
support the Motion of the noble Lord. 
Mr. Francis Bruen: Will the Com- 
mittee favour me with its attention for a 
few moments? [ never had the honour 
of addressing the House before. The 
subject is of the deepest importance to 
my country. I have resided in that 
country for an uninterrupted period of 
nearly twenty years, and for the few ob- 
servations, which I shall feel it my duty 
to address to the Committee, may | hope 
for its courtesy and indulgence? Nothing 
has surprised me more in the course of 
of this debate than the conflicting accounts 
with regard to the real property of the 
Church of Ireland — the discrepancies 
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which prevail in the statements, even 
among Official personages, who have been 
connected with the administration of I[re- 
land. The House has resolved itself into 
a Committee of the whole House to con- 
sider the question of the Irish Church, 
particularly as to the appropriation of its 
revenues, and nobody seems to know what 
those revenues are. I apprehend that 
they have been greatly exaggerated, and 
that the statement of the ‘noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, is correct, 
and that it is, afterall, but a poor Church. 
Ilon. Members seem to have forgotten— at 
least, it has not been noticed on either 
side of the House—that the parochial 
clergy of Ireland, at the time of the in- 
troduction of the Composition Bill by the 
right hon. Secretary of the Home De- 
partment, harassed by dissensions with 
their own flocks, and anxious to conciliate 
the Catholic tithe-payers, sacrificed in 
every instance one-half of their incomes. 
In the parish where I lived at the time the 
tithe was reckoned at about 11,5002. and 
the clergy compounded for 7502. In 
the neighbouring parish the tithe some- 
times reached nearly 2,000/. and the 
rector compounded for 900/. In the 
parish adjoining that, the tithe was 1,4004/. 
and the rector compounded for 700/,; and 
in the parish where | at present reside, 
which I and another Gentleman entirely 
possess, the average rent being 1/. or 
nearly so, the clergyman compounded for 
Is. an acre, thus receiving not the tenth 
of the produce, but the twentieth of the 
rent. Now comes the Bill of the Secretary 
for Ireland, striking off twenty-five per 
cent, and if this be not sufficient deple- 
tion for the most plethoric establishment, 
sufficient to satisfy every political doctor 
on the other side of the House, not ex- 
cepting the great Sangrado himself, (the 
hon. Member for Middlesex), I know not 
what is. But I would grant for argu- 
ment sake, that it is a rich Church, and 
that a surplus could be spared, but I 
still contend most resolutely that every 
farthing of such surplus would be more 
than swallowed up by Protestant objects 
and Protestant wants. What funds are 
now wanting for the building of churches. 
In the parish where I lived the number of 
attendants at church were at first about 
200 or 300; they increased to 600. A 
new church was called for and built, and 
both were completely filled. A similar 
instance took place in a neighbouring 
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parish, with sunilar results. [nthe parish 
where I at present attend Divine Worship, 
a few years ago there were but five or six 
Protestants, a new church was demanded, 
so bad was the state of the old one ; funds 
were difficult to procure; but the new 
church has been built, and there is at 
present a congregation of 150, and sub- 
scriptions are about to be set on foot to 
erect a gallery, as there are no funds, the 
church not being able to contain those 
anxious to come. And near the borough 
of Carlow, which [ have the honour to 
represent, within two miles of the town, 
the union having been divided, a house 
has at present been consecrated, as no 
church has as yet been built, and it 
already contains a congregation of fifty. 
But | would go further still, and granting 
that there were a surplus, even after 
effecting Protestant objects, | would ask 
the House, is it reasonable to hand over 
such surplus to the Catholic party for the 
moral, religious, and general education of 
the people of Ircland? Have not the 
national etlorts been lately given in 
abundance to that party for that especial 
purpose? Have they not erected school- 
houses? But where have they placed 
them, in order to insure the attendance 
of children of all religious persuasions ? 
fs it on neutral ground? No; but in 
their own chapel yards, thereby at once 
putting an insuperable bar to the system 
of national education, which was intended 
to be general, and without distinction of 
sect or party. But I have another strong 
ground upon which I object to this Reso- 
lution, because it will throw an impedi- 
ment in the way of the Bill to be intro- 
duced by the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land, which would effect, as he stated, I 
quote his own words, the abolition and 
extinction of tithes ; that it would do so I 
am firmly convinced. You have the 
testimony of the noble Lord, the Member 
for North Lancashire, that the plan, when 
partially tried on his own property, Ire- 
land, completely succeeded; and I have 
been favoured by a communication from 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Dublin, stating that he had received a 
letter from the agent of a noble Lord, 
which letter I read, in which the tenants 
are said to have come in without summons 
to repay the landlord the composition he 
had paid to the clergyman, stating that 
they considered it the most satisfactory 
method of settlement, and a great boon 
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for them. [ can corroborate the state- 
ments, and also from my own experience. 
I have tried the experiment, and by this 
tithes on the greater part of my estate are 
virtually abolished. I come now to speak 
of the great principle of the measure. The 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Not- 
tingham, accused the eloquent Solicitor- 
General below me, of having appealed to 
the basest of all passions—fear. Has the 
right hon. Baronet never heard of a fear 
which is the noblest of all passions—a 
fear which is the elementary principle of 
all sound counsel—a fear which is the 
beginning of wisdom—the fear of doing 
wrong. ‘To that fear I apprehend the elo- 
quent Solicitor-General alluded, andtothat 
fear I in humble language would appeal— 
the fear, I say, of violating a great and 
vital principle, upon which, in my con- 
science, I believe hinges the dearest inter- 
ests of the Irish community—the very 
causas vivendi. Cast but the spoils of 
the Jrish Church—afflicted indeed, but 
not yet fallen, persecuted, but not 
yet utterly forsaken—cast that prize into 
the centre of the ring to be scrambled for, 
and let but the majority of this House 
cheer on to the quarry a deluded and in- 
furiated multitude, maddened by agitation, 
with their hearts naturally most kind and 
warm, steeled to the cruelty of the grave 
by religious hatred and bigotry, who, in 
despoiling the heretic Church and endow- 
ing to them a true one, think they do God 
service, and you will soon indeed draw 
over my most miserable and devoted 
country a sword that will reek with the 
blood of the best and bravest of Protest- 
ants, aye, and Catholics. To all appear- 
ance you seal the doom of the Protestant 
establishment—the child, the champion 
of toleration, and at this present moment 
in Ireland, the great breakwater which 
alone interposes to repel the storms and 
waves that assail the power of civil and 
religious liberty. And do English Mem- 
bers, in the plenitude of their pride and 
power, think that their own Church and 
realm will be safe “within the wind of 
such commotion?” I tell them they will 
rock to their very centre, and inasmuch 
as in them lies, they will put in peril and 
jeopardy that constitutional throne under 
the shadow of which, through the blessing 
of Divine Providence, the people of these 
kingdoms have enjoyed more rational 
freedom—more firm security for life and 
property—more individual happiness, and 
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more rational glory than has fallen to the 
lot of any nation under Heaven. But 
Gentlemen perhaps do not, or will not, 
heed these sentiments. TI appeal to the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin upon 
another score—I appeal to him, by the 
love he bears the Catholic peasantry of 
Ireland, who have such solid and sub- 
stantial claims on his consideration, and 
for whose interests I willingly admit he 
keenly feels. I can assure the hon. and 
learned Member, and my statements could 
be corroborated by the written evidence of 
the Catholic clergy, that I never have put 
off from my estate a Catholic tenant, even 
if he could not pay his rent, deeming it 
repugnant to humanity, as there are no 
Poor-Laws in Ireland, to turn him house- 
less on the world. {have done my best 
to support him; but pass these Resolu- 
tions, and in what position do you put the 
landlords of Ireland? reside perhaps in 
a remote district, where there are few 
Protestants. There has hitherto been a 
Church, but suddenly I find the clergyman 
suspended, the doors of the temple of 
God closed against me, and am spurned 
from the horns of the Protestant altar; I 
am denied the means of Grace; I stand 
excommunicated on the earth. It be- 
comes, then, a most sacred and paramount 
duty to stock my lands with Protestants 
that I may again worship God after the 
manner of my fathers. T appeal to every 
man in this House to point out any other 
course that I could or ought to pursue. I 
do, then, implore the noble Lord, and 
those who act with him, if they yet adhere 
to true Whig principles—if they yet, and 
I know they do, love civil and religious 
liberty—I implore the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, and those that act 
with him, for their country’s sake—for the 
Catholic people’s sake—I implore every 
Protestant that hears me, for peace sake 
—for truth sake—for God’s sake—to 
pause ere by pressing these Resolutions 
on the House, they inflict such multiplied 
woes on that country, lest when they are 
carried, and the struggle that must ensue 
begins, the awful doom of retributive 
justice be passed upon us, and because 
for mean party purposes and low party 
politics, we have “bitten and devoured 
one another,”’ we be “consumed one of 
another.” 

Mr. Baines observed, that the right hon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and all 
who had spoken on the same side, had 
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founded their arguments upon their de- 
termination never to consent to the appli- 
cation of the revenues of the Church of 
Ireland to any but Ecclesiastical purposes. 
But they forgot that much of the revenues 
of that Church had, from the earliest to 
the present time, been applied to other 
than Ecclesiastical purposes. Suppose the 
case of a parish—there were many such 
in Ireland,—without a Protestant family 
in it yielding 500J. per annum in the shape 
of tithes, which were sent out of the coun- 
try to a non-resident clergyman, by a 
tithe-proctor, who constituted the only 
representative of the Church of England 
in it—would the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say, that 500/. per 
annum was devoted to Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses? He could not: such funds were 
appropriated to the purposes of Ecclesi- 
astics, but not to purposes Ecclesiastical. 
If, on the other hand, the Resolution of 
the noble Lord, the Member for Devon, 
were carried into effect, a portion of the 
revenues of the Irish Church would be 
devoted to purposes to a certain extent 


Ecclesiastical, viz. to the moral and re- | 


ligious education of the people. This, 
however, was but part of a system [‘‘Hear, 
hear!” from the Ministerial benches.] 
Gentlemen opposite would not, perhaps, 
have cheered had they waited the close of 
his sentence. 


by which Ireland ought to be governed, 
instead of by the sword. The right hon. 
Baronet, at the close of his eloquent speech 
on Thursday night, delicately hinted that 
there might be an appeal from this House 
to the country. The hint was not very 
broadly given, but the right hon. Baronet 
was so understood on his (Mr. Baines’s) 
side of the House. Not a single indivi- 
dual, he believed was intimidated from 
discharging his duty to his constituents, 
to Ireland, and his country, by that in- 


timation ; but he would take the liberty | 


of whispering in his turn to the right hon. 
Baronet, that such an appeal would be an 
appeal from the people to the people, who 
had so recently sent to that House per- 


sons really representing what he belicved | 
to be their sentiments. Addresses and pe- | 
titions might come up from different parts | 


of the country to prop up a somewhat 
tottering Administration, but he was much 
mistaken if counter-addresses and counter- 
petitions, as numerously and respectably 
signed, would not be sent to that House 
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This proposition was but | 
part of a system of kindness and affection | 
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in support of the Resolution now under 
consideration. As far as regarded the 
numerous constituency he had the honour 
to represent, ‘and a very large body of 
people in the North of England, he thought 
he might venture to say, that there was 
nothing to which they were more opposed 
than a sinecure Church and a non-resident 
clergy. Not only would they petition for 
the abolition of a sinecure Church, and 
the depriving a non-resident priesthood of 
its revenues in Ireland, but for the enforce- 
ment of residence and abolition of plu- 
ralities in this country. In conclusion, he 
repeated, that he had risen principally to 
say, that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government, and 
those with whom he was connected, had 
during the whole of their public life, con- 
sented to a large portion of the revenues 
| of the Irish Church being applied to other 
| than Ecclesiastical purposes; and that, if 
‘ 





the Resolution of the noble Lord, the 
| Member for Devonshire, should be de- 
| feated, those revenues would still continue 
| subject to similar misapplications. He 
| thought that he could not render to his 
| constituents, or to the people of England 
{and Ireland, a more acceptable service 
| than that of making the surplus revenues 
| of the Irish Church conducive to the 
'general education of the Irish people : 
and under this impression he should give 
to the measure now under consideration 
'his most cordial support in every stage of 
| its progress. 

The Marquess of Chandos said, that in 
part of the remarks of the last speaker he 
fully concurred. He was anxious to cor- 
rect the abuses of the Church establish- 
ment, and for this purpose he should be 
disposed to lend his humble aid to enforce 
the residence of the clergy, and the aboli- 
tion of pluralities in the Church; but while 
/he was disposed to correct those abuses, 
he would not do away with the Church 
altogether, and hand its revenues over to 
another establishment. Whatever might 
be the object of the noble Lord, in bring- 
ing forward this Resolution, the noble 
Lord might be assured that if he once 
handed over the revenues of the Church 
to another religion, he could not stop 
there ; and though he might think that he 
did enough in applying the surplus for the 
| purpose of moral and religious education, 
'he might rely upon it that he would be 
called upon to do more—he would be 
| called upon to hand over other portions of 
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the Church revenue for other purposes 
than those of moral and religious educa- 
tion. He had opposed—most conscienti- 
ously opposed—the Question of Catholic 
Emancipation, though he had done so 
without any feeling of personal hostility 
against any members of that Church, for 
many of whom he had the highest respect ; 
but, as a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, he must protest on the part of that 
Church against any portion of Church re- 
venues being applied to the use of Catho- 
lics as well as Protestants. However hum- 
ble his station in the country might be, he 
must raise his voice against the proposi- 
tion now made. Besides, when they talked 
of a surplus of Church-property in Ireland, 
what evidence had they that any such sur- 
plus existed? Would it not be right that 
they should first have some information on 
the subject 2? Would it not, he would beg 
to ask, be better to wait till they had the 
Report of the Church Commissioners, and 
not, in the absence of all accurate inform- 
ation on the subject, to assume that a sur- 
plus did exist, and then to decide that it 
should be handed over for the use of the 
Catholics? The hon. Gentleman who 
last addressed the House had alluded to 
what he considered as an intimation of 
an intended dissolution of Parliament. 
He did not know, nor was it likely that 
he should, what the intentions of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government were in this respect : 
but this he would venture to state, that if 
an appeal should be made to the sense 
of the people, it would be found that there 
was a staunch Protestant constituency in 
the country, who were prepared to pro- 
tect the Church, and who would not allow 
its revenues to be handed over to others. 
The appeal, therefore, to which the hon. 
Member had alluded, if it were to be 
made, might not respond so much to the 
opinions which had been declared by a 
majority of that House as he seemed to 
anticipate. Ifthe noble Lord should suc- 
ceed on this occasion in overthrowing the 
Government, he might not find it so easy 
to reconstruct and manage another as he 
imagined. He would soon be called on 
by his new supporters to make another 
alteration in the Protestant Church. Those 
who now carried him on triumphantly, 
would, before long, insist on a further 
reform in the Church Establishment. He 
asked, did the noble Lord indeed trust in 
the support of his allies at that side of the 
House? He gave those hon. Members 
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credit for being honest in the avowal of 
their principles, and he was convinced 
they would not go with the noble Lord 
in a middle course. He was convinced 
they would, under all circumstances, ad- 
vocate the principles which they advocated 
at present. If the noble Lord were to 
join a new Government, he must be con- 
tent to go with the stream, and he must 
go much faster than he went at present, 
or than he, perhaps, might at any time 
wish to go. He was one of those who had 
conscientiously opposed the emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland—he 
had regarded the measure as impolitic. 
He, however, honoured the consistency of 
the Catholic advocates, while he had op- 
posed himself to their claims; and now, 
acting on the same feeling, he was de- 
termined to protect the Protestant Church 
and to prevent its property being handed 
over to the Roman Catholics. He was 
unwilling that this Question should go to 
a vote without his stating, as the Repre- 
sentative of a large Protestant constituency, 
his honest opinion on the subject. If he 
were to refer to the opinions of an hon. 
Member, given some few years ago, now 
a noble and learned Lord, and at all times 
distinguished for his abilities aud eloquence, 
he might almost in his words express his 
own feelings. Lord Plunket, in a speech 
delivered in 1824, said—‘ But speaking 
of it in a political point of view, he had no 
hesitation to state, that the existence of 
the Protestant Establishment was the 
great bond of union between the two 
countries; and, if ever that unfortunate 
moment should arrive, when they should 
rashly lay their hands on the property of 
the Church, to rob it of its rights, that 
moment they would seal the doom and 
terminate the connexion between the two 
countries.” * 

Mr. William Roche said, in reply to the 
quotation with which the noble Lord who 
had just sat down concluded his speech, 
importing that the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland depended upon an union of 
their Churches, I beg to say that whether 
Lord Plunkett, whose sentiments he 
quoted, be right or wrong in that respect, 
there is another ingredient still more ne- 
cessary in my opinion—namely, an union 
of hearts, arising from a sense of justice 
and good Government. Sir, I was un- 
willing to interfere in this debate, because 
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as an Irish Roman Catholic, [ considered | 
it to involve a subject which could be more 
satisfactorily and usefully advocated by | 
Protestant good sense, good feeling, and | 
justice; nor ‘would I interpose now, were It | 
not for some observations which inci- | 
dentally fell from hon. Members during 
the course of the discussion, and which I 
conceive require to be set right. 
understood an hon, Gentleman to say that 
there were three millions of the Irish 
people who could not speak or understand 
the English language, and, therefore, that 


Sir, I} 


it would be advisable to publish and cir- | 


culate the Bible among them, 
tongue. Such a project may perhaps be 
beneficial to the printer, 


in the Irish | 


but quite un- | 


wanted by the people, for so far from there | 


being three millions so circumstanced, 
there are not one million, nay, nor [am 
sure, half-a-million. As a Magistrate in 
the south of Ireland, 1 have good oppor- 
tunity for ascertaining, and I can accord- 
ingly say, that whether at Assizes, Quarter 
Sessions, or Petty Sessions, the aid of an 
Irish interpreter is now seldom or never re- 
quired. Sir, I also heard it insinuated 
that the Catholic Clergy are desirous of 
sharing in Protestant Church revenue—so 
far from such a desire having any exist- 
ence, I am sure that if the supposed boon 
were Offered them, it would be, I may 
say, universally refused ; for, Sir, the Ca- 


tholics have seen that rendering a clergy | 


too independent of their flock, is not the 
mode best calculated to make them active 
or ardent in the performance of their 
duties. Sir, an hon. Member has adverted 
to the policy of the Court of Rome in ad- 
vocating an union of Churen and State. 
Doubtless every Roman Catholic looks up 
to the Pope of Rome as the spiritual head 
of his Church; but, Sir, no British or 
Irish Catholic feels disposed to look to 
Rome or to Italy for any portion of its 
political creed. Permit me now, Sir, to 
briefly advert to the main Question under 
debate. I was one of those who, by my 
vote, contributed to, and was gratified by 
the result, of our late decision, founded, 
as I consider it to have been, on justice 
and judiciousness. Why, Sir, if it went 
forth to the Irish people, or, indeed, to 
any reflecting people, that be the number | 
of Protestants what it may, whether one | 
thousand or one million, the same staff 
and expenditure should be maintained, it | 
would certainly and rapidly accelerate an 
already-growing impression (originating | 
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very much, I believe, from previous cleri- 


‘cal pertinacity) that Church Establishments 
are in their nature so inherently selfish, as 
never to yield, if possible, to any amelio- 
| ration, or bend to any change of circum- 
stances, but proceed, under all circum- 
stances, in the same career of power and 
aggrandizement. Why, Sir, would it not 
be as consistent to say, that whether a re- 
giment be composed of one hundred or a 
thousand men, it should possess the same 
amount of staff? It may, however, be re- 
plied, that it is expedient to continue the 
full staff, with a view of re-increasing the 
rank and file, but if it be found that after 
three centuries of experiment and expe- 
rience, such expectation is utterly fruit- 
less, would not common sense and justice 
dictate the reduction of the staff, till at 
least the rank and file really, not hypo- 
thetically, required its augmentation. 
Then, Sir, as regards the purpose to which 
it is intended that the proposed surplus 
of Irish Church revenue should be ap- 
plied, namely, the education of all classes 
of the Irish people, what purpose ought to 
be more highly approved of by the Protest- 
ant clergy, or to what object ought they to 
make more willing, or greater sacrifices, 
if it be true, according to the opinion of 
over-ardent Protestants, that Catholicity 
is based upon ignorance, for then, accord- 
ing to such opinion, Catholicity must fade 
away before the light of education; and 
the force of mental enlightenment and 
Protestantism shine forth in opposing 
lustre. But, Sir, if the Catholics thus 
dreaded the influence of education and 
enlightenment, would they be anxious and 
solicitous as they are for the attainment 
of these objects to their people. No, Sir, 
the Catholics do not fear or deprecate, but 
ardently desire, the utmost scope of 
mental and moral improvement, for no 
religion emanating from God can fear the 


| fullest enlightenment of the human mind; 


under which persuasion, the Catholics 
dread not, but, on the contrary, warmly 
desire the education and enlightenment of 
their people. Sir, it is, indeed, high time 
for the Protestant Church to commence 
to render itself less unamiable and ob- 
noxious than it has hitherto been in Ire- 
land, and to proceed in making some 
amends for the past, by promoting, for the 
future, the improvement, the peace, con- 
cord, and happiness of that country, as 
regards all its classes and denominations. 
Trusti 2, Sir, that the Resolution lately 
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adopted, and now reported to the House, 
is a prelude to those desirable results, it 
carries with it my cordial support. 

Mr. Scarlett had great satisfaction in 
being able to state that his sentiments on 
this question were entirely in accordance 
with those expressed in a petition which 
he had had the honour to present from 
his constituents. ‘This was not a mere 
question whether, by the disposal of an 
imaginary surplus for some undefined 
purposes, funds should be supplied for 
education, but whether, under that pre- 
tence, a confiscation of those funds should 
take place for the use of the Catholic 
priesthood. The declarations which had 
been made by many of the Roman Catho- 
Members during the Debate were at 
variance with the oaths which they had 
taken on their entrance to that House. 
They were told that it would be no im- 
peachment of their consistency to go a 
certain length. It would, however, be a 
great impeachment of their prudence. 
Would they embark in a vessel that was 
manned and steered by their enemies? If 
they did so, they must expect to see the 
crew take her to an enemy’s port, and 
would be very sorely suspected of con- 
nivance. He had as yet heard no good 
reasons stated why they should abandon 
the right and pursue the expedient. The 
noble Lord who brought forward the Mo- 
tion said he saw no diiference between 
appropriation and distribution. ‘“ If,” 
said the noble Lord, any part of the 
property of a Dean and Chapter, or of a 
Bishopric, may be taken away and trans- 
ferred to other church uses, there was no 
reason why it might not be transferred to 
astranger.” The right hon. Member for the 
town of Cambridge (Mr. Rice) endeavoured 
to support this view of the matter by re- 
ference to the times of Henry 8th, and by 
a proposition brought forward by Mr. 
Orde, the Secretary of State in Ireland, 
which, however, had never passed into a 
law. Henry 8th was not so weak or so 
foolish as to seize on the goods of the 
Church. He only took the goods of the 
monasteries. This, however, was a lay 
appropriation, and, as matter of right, 
under the circumstances reverted to the 
Crown, This was quite clear from the 
case of the Abbey of Kendal and others. 
Despotic tyrant as Henry was there was 
another despotism still worse, that of a 
majority, who, though differing in every- 
thing else, countenanced each other ina 
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spoliation which a king would be ashamed 
of. Tithes never belonged to the State. 
They consisted of private property given 
for the support of the Church. The noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) was spoken of as 
having disgraced himself by his conduct 
in relation to this question. So far from 
being a disgrace no man could do an act 
more gracious than to support the institu- 
tions of his country. Could they be the 
friends of the country who would expose 
their ancient mother the Church to spo- 
liation? The proposition was supported 
on the ground of expediency. They were 
told it would produce peace in Ireland. 
If there was any hope that the Catholics 
could be conciliated that might be some 
inducement to violate a principle. But 
they were not warranted by experience in 
entertaining any such hope. — Ireland 
could never be tranquiiiized but by jus- 
tice. No man would go further than 
himself towards the attainment of that 
desirable object, if he saw some states- 
manlike plan submitted to the fHouse. 
This question was produced and discussed 
merely on party grounds, to turn out 
Ministers. They would not succeed. The 
Opposition had not the confidence of the 
country. They were already tried, and 
were condemned by the united voice of 
the country. When it was understood by 
the people at the last general election 
that the Church was to be defended, with 
what joy did they come forward at the 
call, and return a majority of Con- 
servatives, 

Mr. Ronayne said, the whole Question 
resolved itself into this—if the Protest- 
ants of Ireland were reduced to 600, in 
place of 600,000, must the Establishment 
remain the same? It was surprising how 
opinions altered with circumstances. In 
a debate upon the Irish Church in 1824 
would be found recorded the name of 
James Scarlett, the father of the hon. 
Member who last addressed the House. 
On his side of the House no language 
had been made use of disrespectful to the 
Protestant clergy as was then made use of 
by that hon. Member. He wished he 
could say the same of the Gentlemen on 
the other side, So far from this, the 


Member for Cumberland (Sir James Gra- 
ham), whose speech had been lauded to 
the skies by the Ministerial press, thought 
fit to insult the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland by saying that an unmarried 
Such 


clergyman must be an unholy one. 
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an expression as that had never been used 
on his side of the House in reference to 
the clergy of the Established Church. 
Much had been said by hon. Members as 
to the alliance between the noble Lord 
who made this Motion and the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin. Now there 
was a kind of alliance between the right 
hon. Baronet opposite and the noble Lord 
the member for Lancashire. Of that 
junction he had read in the English history 
an excellent illustration, and with per- 
mission he would read it to the House. 
It was in the third volume of Hume's 
history, and had reference to the Lord 
Stanley of that day. Just before the de- 
cisive battle of Warwick, “ the Lord Stan- 
ley of that day ” said Hume, “raised a 
powerful body of his friends and retainers 
in Cheshire and Lancashire, but without 
openly declaring himself, and though 
Ilenry had secret assurance of his friendly 
intentions, the armies of both sides knew 
not what to infer from his equivocal be- 
haviour. The two rivals at last approached 
each other at Bosworth, near Leicester. 
Henry had 6,000 men, Richard’s army 
was double that number, and a decisive 
action was every moment expected be- 
tween them. Lord Stanley, who com- 
manded 7,000 men took care to post 
himself at Atherstone, not far from the 
hostile camps (that was just below the 
gangway) and he made such a disposition 
as enabled him, on occasion, to join 
either party.” The Lord Stanley of this 
day had not a tail of 7,000, nor could the 
Derby dilly contain them. He should not 
trespass further on the time of the House, 
he only begged them to remember that 
not to pass this Resolution would be 
tantamount to the declaration of war 
against the prosperity and peace of 
Ireland. 

The Committee divided on the Reso- 
lution: — Ayes, 262; Noes, 237— Ma- 
jority, 25, 

List of the Ayes. 
Acheson, Viscount Baring, Francis T. 
Aglionby Il. A. Barclay, D. 
Ainsworth, P. Barclay, C. 
Alston, Rowland Barnard, EF. G. 
Angerstein, J. Barry, G. S. 
Anson, Sir George Beauclerk, Major 
Astley, Sir J. Beaumont, T. W. 
Bagshaw, John Bellew, R. M. 
Baines, Edward Bellew, Sir P. 
Bainbridge, LK. T. Belfast, Marl of 
Bannerman, Alex, Berkeley, Ion, C, 
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Bewes, T. 
Biddulph, R. 

Bish, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blamire, W. 
Bodkin, John James 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brady, Dennis ©. 
Brabazon, Sir W. J 
Bridgeman, I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, Dominick 
Buller, Charles 
Buller, EF. 

Bulwer, E.G. I. i. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Burton, I. 

Butler, Ion. Pierce 
Byng, Sir J. 

Byng, G. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Campbell, W. FP: 
Carter, B. 

Cave, Otway 


Cavendish, Hon. G.I. 


Cayley, E. S. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Clay, W. 

Clayton, Sir W. R. 
Clements, Visct. 
Clive, E. B. 

Clive, Hon. R. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Collier, John 
Crawford, W. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Crawley, 8. 
Crompton, 8. 
Curteis, Herbert B. 
Curteis, Edward B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denison, John E. 
Dennistoun, Alex. 
Dobbin, Leonard 
Donkin, Sir R. 8S. 
Dunlop, Colin 
Dykes, F. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, Howard 
Etwall, R. 

Euston, Earl of 
Evans, George 
Evans, Colonel 
Ewart, W. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Fergus, John 


Fergusson, Rt.Ton.C, 


Ferguson, R. 
Ferguson, Sir R 
I rench, I, 
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Fielden, J. 

Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Vitzsimon, N. 
Fort, J: 

Fox, Lieut.-Colonel 
Gaskell, D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gordon, R. 
Grattan, I. 
Grattan, J. 
Gsrosvenor, Lord R. 
Grote, G. 

Grant, Rt. Hon. C 
Grey, Hon. C. 
Grey, SirG. 
Guest, J. J. 

Gully, Ae 

fiawes, B 

Hall, Benjamin 
Ilarvey, D. W. 
Ifay, Colonel L. 
ilawkins, J. Hl. 
Ilarland, W. C. 
Ilandley, H. 
ITeathcote, KR, G. 
Ileathcoat, J. 
Ilindley, ©. 
Llodges, ‘I. L. 
Llodges, T. 
Iloskins, K. 
Howard, P. LH. 
Howick, Viscount 
folland, Edward 
Iiurst, R. H. 
Hume, J. 

Huit, W. 

Jervis, John 
Kennedy, J. 
Kemp, 'T. R. 
King, E. B. 
Lambton, H. 
Langton, W. G. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Littleton, Rt. Hn. EJ. 
Lister, E. C. 
Long, W. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lushington, C. 
Lynch, A. I. 
Martin, T. B. 
Marshall, W. 
Macleod, R. 
Macnamara, Major 
Maher, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marsland, H. 
Maule, Hon. Fox 
Mangles, J. 
M‘Cance, J. 
Methuen, P. 
Milton, Viscount 
Mostyn, Hon. F. L. 
Moreton, flon, A. H 
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Molesworth, Sir W. 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Murray, J. A. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, Maurice 
O'Connor, Feargus 
O’ Dwyer, C. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oliphant, L. 
O’Loghlen, Sergeant 
Ord, W. H. 

Ord, W. 

Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, J. 

Paget, F. 

Palmer, General 
Parker, J. 

Parnell, Sir HH. 
Parrott, J. 

Pattison, J. 

Pease, J. 
Pelham,Hon. C.A.W. 
Perrin, Sergeant 
Pepys, Sir C. C. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philips, M. 
Phillipps, C. M. 


Ponsonby, Hon. J.G.B. 


Ponsonby, W. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, J. S. 
Power, J. 

Power, P. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pryse, Pryse 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rice, Rt. Hon. T. S. 
Roche, W. 

Roche, D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Ronayne, D. 
Rooper, J. Bonfoy 
Rundle, J. 

Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord John 
Ruthven, E. 


Church of Ireland. 





Ruthven, E. S. 
Scholefield, J. 
Scott, J. W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Colonel 
Sharpe, General 
Sheil, R. L. 
Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, J. A. 
Speirs, A. G. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strutt, E. 

Stuart, Lord D. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. UL. 
Tancred, Il. W. 


Tennyson, Rt.Ilon.C. 
Thomson, Rt. Hon. P. 


Thornely, T. 
Tracey, C. H. 


Trelawney, Sir W.LS. 


Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Tynte, C.J. K. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Verney, Sir I. 
Vivian, C. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, IH. 
Ward, H. G. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Winnington, Captain 
Wilson, Henry 
Wood, Alderman 
Wyse, T. 
Wigney, I. N. 
Williamson, Sir IT. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Westenra, Colonel 


Westenra, Hon. Hi. R. 


Whalley, Sir S. 
White, S. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wrottesley, Sir J 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. 

TELLER. 
Wood, C. 


PAIRED OFF. 


Blunt, Sir Charles R. 
Bowes, J. 

Burdett, Sir Francis 
Burdon, W. W. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B.W. 
Chalmers, P. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Denison, W. J. 
Edwards Colonel 


Fitzgibbon, R. H. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Hector, C. 

Heron, Sir R. 
Howard, E. 
Humphery, John 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Musgrave, Sir R, 
Pendarves, KE. W. 
Pryme, G. 
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Talfourd, T. N. 
Tooke, W. 
Tynte, C. K. K. 


Speirs, A. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Surrey, Earl of 


Resolution agreed to. The House re- 


sumed. 


Surpry.— Navy Estimares.] The 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 

On the Question, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 118,547/. be granted for the ex- 
pense of his Majesty’s Marine Establish- 
ment at home, 

Sir Edward Codrington wished to be 
informed whether Mr. Dawson had au- 
thority to use the Admiralty flag for elec- 
tion purposes, at the late election for 
Devonport? That the flag had been used, 
and that a salute had been fired in honour 
of it, was unquestionable. The Admiralty 
flag was never hoisted in that town on or- 
dinary occasions, but in the arsenal itself. 
It was very important that it should be 
known whether the Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty could constitute himself into the 
Admiralty, and hoist the Admiralty flag. 
He felt very strongly, as a professional 
man, that it was most important that the 
Admiralty flag should not be made an 
improper use of. 

Sir Henry Hardinge begged to ask the 
hon. and gallant Admiral, whether from 
his past experience he supposed that if in 
any Instance an officer hoisted the Admi- 
ralty flag at an inn window, it would be 
saluted. 

Sir Edward Codrington believed, if the 
hon. and gallant General looked to the 
Naval Instructions, he would find that the 
Navy were bound to salute that flag. 

Sir John Beresford said, that if the 
gallant Admiral had ever hoisted his flag 
out of the window of an inn, he would 
have found that the Navy would never 
think of saluting it. However the fact 
might be, he was quite sure of this, that 
Mr. Dawson had never hoisted, he might 
say, as improper flags as other people. 

Sir Edward Codrington could not allow 
the Question to be so slurred over, as a 
professional man he felt bound to express 
his sentiments on the subject. He had 
been greatly misrepresented. The question 
was asked whether Mr. Dawson had hoisted 
the Amiralty flag for election purposes. 
He wished to know this, and he wished 
also to ask, if the fact should prove to be 
so, whether Mr. Dawson had the authority 
of the Admiralty for the course he had 
pursued? He waited for a distinct answer, 
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Lord Ashicy said the hon. and gallant 
Admiral must be perfectly aware that 
he had no opportunity of giving him an 
answer to his question. He had risen twice 
for that purpose, but had been unable to 
gain a hearing. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral had had the kindness to mention 
to him, two or three hours before, that 
he intended to put the question. He had 
had, however, no opportunity of making 


Supply — 


himself acquainted with the subject, for he | 
had not since been enabled to leave the | 


House. He assured him that he would 
inquire into the case, and when he had 
been enabled to ascertain the truth, the 
gallant Admiral should receive the fullest 
information. Personally, he knew nothing 
whatever upon the subject, beeause during 
the whole period he had been engaged in 
Dorsetshire on his own business, 

Sir Edward Codrington had merely 
waited for an answer. Had he known 
that it was the noble Lord’s intention to 
make any reply to his question, he should 
not, of course, have hurried him. He 
thought it a very important point; and 
considering that the House was going to 
other business withont any explanation 
having been given, he had felt it his duty to 
put the question. He had now to say, 
that he did not think such an answer as 
they had received at ail satisfactory. The 
question had not arisen yesterday—it had 
been before the public mind for some time. 
“ T say,” (continued the hon. and gallant 
Member), “ that you ought to have come 
here prepared with an answer. I say so 
fearlessly—it is an important point. We 
are not to be trifled with; the Admiralty 
is not to be trifled with, nor is the Ad- 
miralty flag. I ask Sir James Graham, 
the Member for Cumberland.—well, then, 
I ask the right hon. Member for Cumber- 
land, if he be in his place, Lask him whether, 
wheu he was first Lord of the Admiralty, 
and hoisted the Admiralty flag, it was not 
treated with every possible respect; and 
whether that respect was not paid to the 
Board of Admiralty composed of a certain 
number of Lords of the Admiralty and 
their Secretaries? I ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether, as Secretary for the 
Admiralty, going down into the country 
for electioneering purposes, he would have 
hoisted that flag for the purpose of pro- 
curing the degree of respect and influence 
in the election which belongs to the Ad- 
miralty? I repeat this as a very important 
point, and J say, moreover, that unless we 
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get some satisfactory information upon 
the subject, I shall feel it my duty to bung 
it specially before the House.” 

Sir George Grey observed, that nothing 
was further from his wish than 
ficht election battles over that 
House. THe felt bound, however to corre- 
borate the 
Colleague, having 


a destre to 
aun mW 
made by his horn 
resided 
whole cleetion within a few vards of the 


statement 
during’ the 


place from which fora period of three 
remembered vioht, the 
ont, lle wes 


weeks, fb he 
Admiralty flaw had huane 
unwilling to make anv remarks on the sub 
jeet, but sitting next bis hon. Pecemd, aie 
hearing bis statement disputed, he felt 
'hound to say that there was no doubt 
Whaat 


ition might be, when the noble Lord eane 


! whatever of the fact. he Oxphina- 
| down prepared to make it, he know nor; 
i but this he knew, that the fact certainly 
was as he had just represented it. 

Mr. Fector was surprised at the sore- 
ness of the hon. Gentleman opposite on 
so trifling a point, when some of them, 
particularly the hon. Member for Sand- 
wich had been returned by means of 
the Admiralty influence. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge really did not 
understand the hon. Gentleman. Surely 
he did not allude to the last election! — 
surely the hon. Member did not mean to 
say, that he had been returned to that 
House at the last election by means of the 
influence of the Admiralty. He had had 
no such influence on his side, but every 
possible influence fair and unfair—fair and 
unfair, he repeated, and he wished the 
phrase to be so understood-—was used 
against him by the Lord Warden and all 
parties concerned with him. He was 
surprised—perfectly astonished—at the 
charge which had just been made. 

Mr. Barlow Hoy expressed his opinion 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite could have been very little versed 
in contested elections, or he would have 
known that it was customary on such 
occasions to use flags of every description. 
He was prepared to maintain what he said. 
He had not only seen common flags in 
every-day-use, but even the Royal standard 
hoisted at elections; the fact was, that 
they were merely considered as ornaments. 
The hon. and gallant Genileman opposite 
talked of misrepresentation. He did not 
think the charge came with a very good 
grace from that side of the House. The 
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brought forward. The House could not 
fail to remember several instances in which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had been 
singularly unfortunate. He recollected 
the fate of a charge which he brought 
against the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, relative to 
something that had been said two or three 
yeats before. He remembered, too, the 
fate of another charge—a very serious 
charge—brought forward by the gallant 
Admiral, which, when the facts were tried, 
could not be substantiated—he alluded to 
the case of Captain Dickenson. He 
could not help thinking that the gallant 
Admiral had been much more forward in 
making charges than was in his ability to 
substantiate. ‘The instances of which he 
had reminded the House, would, perhaps, 
induce them to form a similar opinion. 

An Hon. Member rose to order. ‘The 
debate was one of a personal nature, and 
and wholly unconnected with the Question 
before the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated, at a very early period of the even- 
ing, that the votes for which Government 
asked, connected with the Navy Estimates, 
were really indispensably necessary. He 
had received a letter from the Accountant 
of the Navy, the concluding paragraph of 
which he would take the liberty of reading, 
because in all probability many Gentlemen 
were then present who had not heard his 
previous statement. The Accountant 
said that many votes were extremely pres- 
sing, and, amongst the rest, the first pay- 
ment of the wages of the artificers in his 
Majesty’s dock and victualling yards would 
some due on the 10th inst., for which no 
supply had yet been granted. His noble 
Vriend had promised to inquire into and 
answer the question relative to this cireum- 
stance with respect tothe flag. It appeared 
to him that this question of the flag had 
perhaps been sufticiently discussed already; 
and he did submit that, considering the 
exigency of the public service, the matter 
had better be allowed to remain where it 
was at present. 

Captain Berkeley quite agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet, and he would therefore 
conclude with one plain and simple ques- 
tion relative to another subject. Had any 


person been appointed to supersede Sir 
George Cockburn on the Jamaica sta- 
tion? 

Lord Ashley replied that Sir George 
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Cockburn’s successor had been appointed, 
but had not yet gone out. 

Sir Edward Codrington had not thought 
it necessary to notice the charges which 
the hon, Gentleman opposite had thought 
proper to bring against him, but as the 
hon. Gentleman had made an attack upon 
him, he begged to give notice that he 
would move for a return of the proceedings 
of the court-martial on Captain Dicken- 
son. He really did not know what motive 
or what feeling could have induced the hon. 
Gentleman to bring such charges forward. 

Mr. /lume begged to ask the noble 
Lord whether any Navy bills had been 
refused payment at the public offices in 
consequence of the Navy Estimates not 
having been passed ? 

Lord Ashley was understood to reply, 
that in consequence of the Government 
having no money in hand at the close of 
the financial year, the Admiralty had 
withheld their authority for the payment 
of certain demands until the money neces- 
sary for the purpose was at their com- 
mand. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared to be very 
extraordinary that any Navy bills should 
be refused payment, and he considered the 
objection to paying them was a mere 
pretext for throwing blame on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House for not allowing the 
Estimates to be passed; but the noble 
Lord knew perfectly well that no obstruc- 
tion had been thrown in the way, but that 
every indulgence had been shown by the 
opposition to his Majesty’s Government. 
It was not owing to him or his friends that 
the delay had taken place. The difficulty 
had arisen from the right hon. Baronet 
and those who acted with him in dissolv- 
ing the late Parliament. The House was 
bound to notice the circumstance which 
the noble Lord had avowed, for this was 
the first time during the twenty years that 
he had been in Parliament that the public 
credit had been so dishonoured. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
say that the delay which took place in 
consequence of the dissolution of the late 
Parliament was not the cause of the delay 
in passing the Estimates; the main cause 
was, that the Government, being limited 
in bringing forward votes of supply to two 
days in the week only—Monday and 
Friday—amendments had on each of 
those days baen moved by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, so that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed with the supplies. Even on this very 
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night an hon. Gentleman had given notice 
of a motion for Friday next respecting 
some additional allowance to Kast-India 
Officers. But that was only in pursuance 
of the course which had been adopted 
during the whole of the present Parlia- 
ment—a course which he thought very 
inconvenient to the public service. He 
would deny that the slightest roniggl ae had 
been made to create a prejudice against 
the course taken by the hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side of the House. In- 
deed an opportunity was taken the other 
night to state fairly what was the actual 
situation of the Government with respect 
to the Navy half-pay. 

Mr. Labouchere was anxious to ask the 
noble Lord whether he had any objection 
to mention what was the nature of the 
engagements which the Treasury had not 
discharged. Tle should hear with extreme 
regret that any Board of Admiralty would 
refuse to take upon itself the responsibility 
of preventing Navy Bills being dishonored. 
merely because a particular vote had not 
passed through a Committee of that 
House 

Lord Ashley had great pleasure in an- 
swering his hon. Friend. Although the 
Admiralty had thought it right to delay 
the payment of certain accounts, yet it 
had not gone to the extent of dishonour- 
ing any bill. The Board having satisfied 
themselves that there was not any money 
in hand to meet the accounts delivered, 
they delayed drawing out the document 
which would be a warrant to the Trea- 
surer of the Navy to pay those accounts, 

Mr. Labouchere, under these circum- 
stances, could not help expressing his 
regret that the noble Lord had not come 
down to the House, and stated distinctly 
that such an emergency existed, He was 
quite satisfied there would not have been 
the slightest obstruction placed in the 
way of a vote in order to meet the exi- 
gency. It was worthy of the consideration 
of Government, whether there should not 
be some new arrangement entered into, 
by which the financial year should be 
altered; because circumstances must 
often occur that would render it impossi- 
ble for the House to pass the Estimates 
before the Ist of April. 

Mr. Baring said, that it was rather a 
novel doctrine to hear advanced in that 
House, that the Government should be 
blamed for not paying money which had 
not been voted by the Honse ‘of Commons 
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Hon. Gentlemen had spoken of this asa 
matter of complaint against the noble 
Lord (Ashley). The fact was, the Navy 
Estimates were introduced by his noble 
Friend on the 13th of last month; and if 
Hon. Gentlemen would look to the Order- 
book, they wonld find that night after 
night one hon. Gentleman got up after 


Estimates. 


another to interpose some obstruction, and 
then having done this, they now came 
forward and made it a matter of accusation 
against the Government, because, for- 
sooth, they had not paid money for which 
no vote had been passed. He hoped that 
the noble Lord would always be subject 
to that imputation. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex, and others, were speaking 
against time for two or three hours when 
these Estimates were brought in, and now 
they complained that the money was not 
expende a which the House had not voted. 
It was the duty of Government to expose 
to the House of Commons what that sort 
of conduct had led to. If he had been in the 
navy departmenthe would not have expend - 
ed one sixpence until the House showed to 
the country whether they would or not ob- 
struct those supplies which they now said 
they never wished to refuse. Of all men 
in that House the hon. Member for 
Middlesex was the last who had any right 
to complain, he having, night after night, 
upon every vote retailed the same old 
story which for the last thirty years the 
House had heard with little or no 
novelty, and which left no doubt upon 
the mind of every one that it was ex- 
pressly interposed for the purpose of de- 
laying the Supplies. He could only 
remind the hon. Gentleman of the ex- 
pression he used when the Government 
wished to go into Committee for a vote. 
The hon. Gentleman then exclaimed, 
‘‘No more money to-night!” And this 
the hon. Gentleman did after taking up 
three or four hours of the night in making 
statements which nobody listened to, and 
which had no bearing on the Question 
bforee the House. 

Mr. Hume said, that if he had acted as 
the right hon. Gentleman had alleged, he 
should only have been acting with perfect 
consistency. ‘The only time in which he 
had deviated from his usual course had 
been during the gene Session; and 
more especi ially upon the Navy Estimates, 
when he did not occupy five minutes of 
the time of the House. It was on the 
Army Estimates that he made the state- 
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ment to which the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded; but as to the Navy Estimates he 
had only to appeal to the recollection of 
the House to show how utterly unfounded 
was the allegation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The observations, therefore, of 
the righthon.Gentleman were inapplicable, 
because they were untrue. Buthe would ap- 
peal to the Hlouse whether the very moderate 
and temperate speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was the best mode in which to 
carry these Estimates. If there was any 
thing calculated to interfere with the 
passing of these votes it was the speech 
of the right hon.Gentleman ; and if it were 
not for the sake of the public service that 
these Estimates should be carried, he 
could assure that right hon. Gentleman 
that he would, in all probability, have 
got just as much as he deserved, and that 
would have been not a farthing; and 
with respect to the ery—-‘* No more money 
to-night!”—he begged to ask what it was 
o'clock at the time he uttered those 
words? It was one o’clock? and on the 
motion for another vote, his answer was, 
‘“No more money after midnight.” This 
had been the rule of the House in former 
Sessions, and it had only been transgressed 
in order to oblige the Government. So 
much then for this story, got up by the 
right hon. Gentleman, from some old re- 
collection floating on his mind as to some- 
thing which had fallen from him. But as 
the right hon. Gentleman did not always 
recollect what fell from himself, it was not 
likely that he should have a better recol- 
lection of what fell from others. 

Resolution agreed to. 

On the Resolution that the sum of 
361,713. be granted to defray the ex- 
pense of Naval Stores, &c., for the build- 
ing and repairs of ships, docks, wharfs, 
&e. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge said, this was 
the most important vote of the whole Es- 
timates, and required more discussion 
than it could now undergo. He must 
protest against the system which had gone 
on so many years of building new ships, 
and never using the ships we already pos- 
sessed. It was an absurdity to keep up 
a naval force in order to cope with the 
whole world. It would be impossible to 
reduce the Estimates if they persisted in 
such a system. There were fifty or sixty 
vessels now building, while there were 
already too many ships in ordinary. He 


begged the House to give its attention to 
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this subject, and to insist upon the old 
ships not being suffered to rot for want of 
use, while new ones were constantly being 
built. 

Lord Ashley said, that it was most im- 
portant that there should be no delay in 
passing this vote. Ile could assure the 
hon. and gallant Officer that there were 
at present fewer ships in ordinary than ever 
there had been before. In 1793, the num- 
ber of line-of-battle ships in ordinary was 
141; at the present time there were only 
120, while in the year 1821 there were 
160. The number of shipwrights em- 
ployed in the dockyards in 1793 was 
3,184; in 1821, 4,300, while the number 
now was only 2,560. Of the shipwrights, 
the number employed in 1793, in con- 
structing new ships, was 1027, while the 
number at present so employed was 
785. 

Mr. George F'. Young, in allusion to 
a subject to which he had referred on a 
former evening, hoped that the noble Lord 
opposite would pledge himself that Go- 
vernment would not build any more ships 
upon Captain Symonds’s plan, until it was 
first ascertained by actual experiment that 
the plan was a good one. He objected, 
too, to the expensive mode in which every 
new surveyor of the navy was permitted to 
new-model ships on any plan which he 
might choose to adopt. He hoped that 
a uniform and fixed plan might be 
adopted. 

Sir James Graham observed that, as the 
hon. Gentleman wished for a categorical 
answer, he would give it. He was not 
prepared for the discussion, but he hap- 
pened to have in his hand a letter which 
he had received that day from Captain 
Cosby, who was with the experimental 
fleet in the Mediterranean. The letter 
stated that the writer had great pleasure 
in saying that the experiment had been 
most successful. In a fleet consisting of 
several vessels, in which the Endymion 
was the fastest sailing frigate, every day 
there had been signals given for the rate 
of sailing for the fleet, either together or 
alone, and the Vernon (the vessel built on 
Captain Symonds’s plan) astonished them 
all, as she walked away from the other 
vessels as if they had been merchant ships. 
The manner in which she left them behind 
was like magic. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman hoped that the 
Government would never forget that the 
Navy was the best defence of the empire. 
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Mr. George F. Young said, that if he had 
been aware of this discussion, he would 
have produced statements directly in the 
teeth of that read by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. He understood that ships built 
upon that plan sailed well in smooth 
water, but that in a heavy sea they were 
very uneasy, 

Sir James Graham said, that from the 
Revolution downwards there never had 
been so few ships in ordinary as at the 
present moment; but it was impossible 
that new ships should not be built to re- 
place those which, in the course of time 
decayed. 

Sir Edward Codrington approved of 
Captain Symoncs’s plan, and denied that 
his ships did not sail well in a heavy sea. 

Sir Thomas Troubridge had one other 
question to ask—with regard to the Chap- 
lains in the Navy. He understood that 
there were a great number of chaplains on 
half-pay who were anxious to get employ- 
ment, but still that new chaplains had 
been put upon the establishment. Le 
begged to know if this was the case ? 

Lord Ashley said, that the question 
came so seldom before him that he was 
not prepared to auswer it: but there was 
a return moved for by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, which would shortly be on 
the Table, and which would show the 
exact state of the case. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Resolution that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 98,5501. be granted for the ex- 
pense of ships for the convict service ; and 
in answer to an observation by Mr. 
I{ume, 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn stated that the 
Government had exerted itself to reduce 
the number of convicts in the dock-yards, 
and the number was much less than it had 
been for several years. 

Mr. George I’. Young remarked, that 
the understanding was, that convicts 
should not be employed in the dock: yards. 
The system, when formerly alluded to in 
the House, had been universally repro- 
bated, and the right hon. Baronet, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, promised 
that the system should be discontinued. 

Sir James Graham observed, that he 
had stated last year, when the subject was 
alluded to, that the Admiralty had dis- 
continued the employment of convicts at 
Sheerness and Woolwich, and it was de- 
termined to proceed in reducing the num- 
ber employed in the other yards, Of 
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course it was inexpedient to send out those 
convicts to the Colonies who had served a 
portion of their time. In addition he would 
only observe, that he had not contemplated 
the entire abolition of convict labour, but 
that convicts should only be employed in 
that description of work which it was dif- 
ficult to get labourers to perform. 

Mr. Hume asked whether all persons 
who were now sentenced to be transported 
for seven years were sent out to the Colo- 
nies ¢ 
them, and their services would be valuable 
in the Colonies, 

Mr. Secretary Goulburn replied, that 
the number of convicts sent out last vear 
was upwards of 6,000. This was a much 
larger number than had been sentenced 
during that period, consequently the num- 
ber of convicts in the hulks and dock-yards 
had been reduced. 

The vote was agreed to. 

The House resumed, 


Mutiny Bitt.] The House resolved 
itself into Committee on the Mutiny Bull. 

In answer to a question from au hon. 
Member, 

Mr. Herries stated, that the Commis- 
sioners who had been appointed to inquire 
into military punishments had not yet 
made any report; but they were proceed- 
ing in the inquiry with great care, and he 
had no doubt they would shortly make a 
satisfactory report. Of course the substi- 
tution of conlinement for corporal punish- 
ment would come under their consideration, 
as indeed would the whole penal code toi 
the army. 

Mr. Hume stated, that le was most 
anxious to get ridof the disgraceful punish- 
ment of flogging in the army, but he 
feared he should not succeed in doing so 
until there was a great alteration made in 
the mode of reward in the army. 

General Sharpe believed that the sol- 
diers would consider themselves much 
more degraded by being placed on the 
tread-mill with felons, than by being 
flogged. He believed that any soldier, with 
proper feeling would prefer the latter 
punishment to the former; and he was 
satisfied that the discipline of the army 
would be much better preserved by it, as 
well as the character of the soldiers. 

Sir Edward Codrington was well aware 
however unpopular it might seem, that 
good soldiers were in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the punishment. Something, 
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875 Mutiny Bill. 
however, must be done, for much injury 
had been done to the army by the late 
unhappy agitation of this Question. Some 
punisiiment must be settled. In conse- 
quence of the suspension of the flogging, 
men were in the habit of going away for 
three days at atime, and when they came 
back they were “built up,” as it was 
called, which was that for a certain time 
they were confined. They would then go 
away again, finding that imprisonment 
was the only punishment. In this way 
was the condition of the army deteriorated. 
This system of imprisonment, too, lost the 
army—and the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex would appreciate his regard to economy 
—the use of a man. ‘he services of a 
man was worth 202,, and it made the good 
man work harder. He wished some other 
punishment could be substituted. 

Mr. Hume reminded the gallant Admiral 
that it often happened that soldiers, after 
being flogged, were unable to move from 
their beds for several wecks. 

Major Beauclerk stated that he was 
satistied that nothing would raise the 
moral character of the English army so 
much as getting rid of the punishment of 
flogging. 

Mr. Kennedy trusted that the attention 
of the proper authorities would be directed 
to the circumstance of soldiers wearing 
their side-arms. He had seen a few days 
ago a number of drunken soldiers, who 
drew their side-arms in the street, to the 
consternation of the passengers. The 
practice of allowing them to wear side- 
arms ought to be discontinued, as no ad- 
vantagé could arise from the custom, and 
much mischief might result from it. 


fLORDS} 





Sir Henry Hardinge was convinced that 
there was no country in Europe in which 
the troops in garrison behaved better than 
they did in this country. He had no 
doubt the statement of the hon. Member 
was true, as he had stated that he saw the 
occurrence, but he (Sir Henry Hardinge) | 
was greatly surprised at it. He should 
strongly oppose abolishing the custom of 
allowing the troops to wear their side-arms. 

Mr. Law felt sorry to be obliged to 
state, that he had on that morning occa- 
sion to send a presentation of the Grand 
Jury of Middlesex to the Officers of a 
regiment in London, in consequence 
of a_ soldier, while in a state of in- 
toxication, having drawn his side-arms | 
and stabbed a person. He regretted that | 
this was not a solitary instance which had | 
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come under his cognizance of the dangei 
that had resulted from allowing the soldiers 
to wear their side arms in the street. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: After what ha- 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle 
man he begged to observe, that it had 
ever been the custom in the British service 
for the soldiers to carry their side-arms, 
and he should be extremely sorry to sce 
the day when it ceased. He was extremely 
sorry to hear of the case which had been 
alluded to by the learned Recorder. 

Mr. IZume was astonished at the ob- 
servation of the right hon. and gallant Ofh- 
cer. Did he mean to say that a practice 
could be justified by which the soldier, in- 
stead of being the guardian of the public, 
became an aggressor? It was no justifi- 
cation of the practice that it had existed 
for centuries. tle was not such an ad- 
mirer of the wisdom of our ancestors as to 
approve of a custom, merely because it 
had long existed. In his opinion no good 
could result from allowing the soldiers the 
constant use of their side-arms, and a 
change ought at once to take place. 

Mr. Law remarked that the object he 
had in view in the observation he made 
Was, not to impose any restraint on the 
discipline of the Army, but he thought 
that if the practice were continued the 
soldiers should be under the wholesome 
fear of sufficient punishment in cases 
where they made an improper use of their 
side-arms. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had not the 
slightest objection to the most severe 
punishment being inflicted in such cases 
as had been alluded to; and he trusted 
that if any case came before the learned 
Recorder, that he would treat it accord- 
ingly, When a soldier so far forgot his 
duty as to act in the way described, it was 
impossible to condemn his conduct too 
severely. He, for one, would never con- 
sent to withholding their side-arms from 
the soldiers. 

The Bill passed through Committee. 

iadihtiintiiadeaiiies 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 7, 1835. 

Petitions presented. By Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 
from two Places, for Additional Accommodation in Scotch 
Churehes.—By the Bishop of Exrrer, from Exeter, 
against transferrring to Doctors’ Commons alone the power 
of granting Probates and Administrations.—By Lord 
Broucuam, from Wick, against any Additional Aceommo- 


dation in Scotch Churches; from Shepton Mallet, for an 
Inquiry into the Charities of that Place, 
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seeing a noble Lord opposite in his place, 
wished to put to him a question on a subject 
of considerable importance. He understood 
from the votes of the other House, that an 
Address to the Crown had been carried, 
praying that a Charter might be granted to 
the London University under certain re- 
strictions as to the degrees to be there con- 
ferred, and that an answer had been sent 
to that Address, stating that this matter 
had been, as he was well aware, before 
referred to the Privy Council, and that his 
Majesty would cause the examination by 
them to be resumed, or the result of the 
proceedings there to be laid before the 
other House of Parliament. He wished to 
know whether any further steps had been 
taken on the subject. He asked this, 
because, perhaps, the noble Lord might not 
know the state in which the proceedings 
were. In fact, the matter had been fully 
argued by Counsel, and time was taken to 
consider the result, and at the time of the 
dissolution of the late Government he was 
in correspondence with a noble and learned 
Friend, the present Lord Chancellor, who 
with him had most attentively listened to 
the arguments on both sides upon the 
course that was to be pursued. He himself 
had intended to call the Privy Council 
together upon the subject. 

Lord Rosslyn said, that as yet no further 
step had been taken in consequence of the 
Address. He was aware that the case had 
been fully argued, and that it stood over 
for the decision of the Privy Council. 

Subject dropped. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April7, 1835. 


MinutTes.] New Writ ordered. For in the 
room of ANDREW O’DwyeR, Esq., whose Election has 
been determined to be void. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. R. WAvuacg, from Greenock, 
for the Repeal of the Stamp Duties on Reeeipts and Bills 
of Lading ; from Kirkintilloch, against the Tippling (Scot 
land) Act.—By Colonel Evans and Mr, Grote, from 
Parishes in London and Westminster, for the Repeal of 
the Window Duty.—By the Marquess of Cuanpos, 
from Stoke, against uniting that Parish with the adjacent 
Parishes.—By Mr. W. O’BritNn, from the County Ciare, 
for Assistance to build a Pier at Ballynaughan.—By 
Major C. Bruce, from the Agriculturists of Fife, for Pro- 
tection and Reliefi—By Mr. R. WaAuvace and Mr, J. 
MAXWELL, from several Places, against any Grant for 
Building Churches in Scotland.—By Sir A. AGNrw, from 
Risby and Cavendish, for the Better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Murray, from Stirling, in favour 
of the Trinity Harbour and Docks.—By Mr. FLemrne, 
from Portsmouth, for the Repeal of the Reciprocity 
of Duties’ Act.—By Lord Morretu, from Sheffield, for 
Alteration in the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By Mr. 
CARRUTHERS, from Hull, and Mr. James OswA.p, from 
a Number of Places, against the Imprisonment for Debt 
BillBy Sir H, PARNELL, Sit A. AGNEW, Mr, R. Fsn- 
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Church of Ircland. 
, and Mr. Stuarr MACKENz1eé, from a Number of 
Places, for Support to the Church of Seotland.—By M1 
J. OSWALD, from Stage-coach Proprietors and others ot 
Glasgow, for placing all Modes of conveying Passengers on 
a si Footing in regard to Duty; 
Tea East-India Association, for Equaliz 
East and West-India Produce, also for the Repeal of the 
Duty on HINDLEY, from 
the Factories of Horley Bridge, against the Factories’ 
Regulation Act.—By Sir Henry PAR ‘ 


GUSON 





rom the Gla 
Duty on 


si 





ing the 


teceipt Stamps.—By Mr. C. 


KING, Mr. J. MAXWELL, and Mr. R. WaALvace, from th 
hiandloom Weavers of a Number of Places, for a Board ol 
Trade and for Relief. —By Sir H. PArRN ee, from Boindce 
for Extending the System of Parochial Edt t 
Seotland.—By the ArroRNey-GENERAL, from the P 
soners Confined for Debt in the K Bench Prison, 
favour of the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By the 4 
TORNEY-GENERAL, Sir IfENR¥Y PARNELL, 
Gouceurn, Sir WiLLtAM Foutxes, Alderman THomreson, 
and Messrs. Spring Rick, StrrurrT, Compron, a 
FLemMina, from a Number of Places, for the R peal ot 


the Duty on Spirit Licences, 


Cuurcu or IreLanp.| Mr. Bernal 
brought up the Report of the Committee of 
the whole House on the Established Church 
of Ireland. On the question that it be 
read, 

Mr. Sinclair said, I wish to know from 
the noble Lord whethe r it is his inte ntion 
to move that the resolutions now brought 
up be communicated to the House of Lords. 
That House still constitutes a c 
branch of the Legislature of this country, 


o 


and no measure can become law 
concurrence. From the proceedings of that 
House with respect to a similar question, 
we have reason to suppose that a proposi- 
tion like that upon the Table, whether 
presented in the shape of a Bill or in any 


other form, would be rejected there by at 
least as large a majority as that by 
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which it 
Was carried he re. Unless one hundred LiCW 
Peers were created for th purpose, i 
prehend it would be impossible to earry 
through the three branches of the Legisla 

ture any means for the diversion of a por- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Revenues of th 

Church of Ireland to secular purposes. It 
is therefore right that the matter should be 
brought to an issue, that we may ascertain 
whether the House of Lords is prepared to 
assent to such a proceeding. I cannot con. 
ceive, whatever Government may be in 
office, that it would be prepared to 1 
mend his Majesty to create a hundred 
Peers in order to carry into effect a resolu 

tion regarding an imaginary surplus—I call 





Colle 


it imaginary, because I am convinced that 
on inquiry it will turn out, like the Croker 
Mountains, to have no existence. Instead 
of a surplus, there may be found a defi- 


ciency ; for the number of clergymen in 
Ireland, I contend, is inadequate to the 


duties they have to discharge ; at least none 
of them can be dispensed with, I beg, 
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879 Church of Ireland — 
therefore, that the noble Lord will inform 
me whether he means to communicate his 
resolution to the House of Lords? 

Lord John Russell: The hon. Member 
asks whether I mean to communicate the 
resolution to the House of Lords, and he 
tells me that it is his opinion that it will 
not be adopted there. My answer is, that 
I do not propose to communicate the reso- 
lution to the House of Lords; but [ do not 
participate in the opinion he entertains that 
there is anything in the resolution, when 
presented in the shape of a legislative mea- 
sure, that will not pass the House of Lords. 
I found my opinion upon the precedent 


which I quoted the other day as to the | 


course the other House of Parliament 
adopted upon a very great question—a 
question which certainly disturbed and ex- 
cited the religious fecling of the people of 
this kingdom more than any other that I 
remember—I mean the question usually 
known by the name of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. In the year 1828, after a resolution 
on that subject had been carried in this 
House, by a majority of six, it was deter- 
mined to communicate it to the House of 
Lords. It was there moved by the Mar: 
quess of Lansdowne , and, without recol- 
lecting the precise numbers on each side, I 
believe it was rejected by a majority of forty 
That result would have induced one 
to think that no Bill for Catholic Emanci- 
pation would be allowed to pass. History, 
however, informs us otherwise: it informs 
us that, in the following year, a Bill was 
proposed to the House of Lords, which had 
received the previous sanction of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown ; and the measure being 
recommended by the Crown, it passed the 
House of Lords by a majority of ninety or 
one hundred votes. Therefore, with the 
leave of the hon. Member, I shall profit by 
that experience. I do not propose, in the 
first instance, to communicate the resolu- 
tion; but I feel convinced that when we 
have obtained the sanction of the Crown to 
the proceeding of this House, the House of 
Lords will not refuse to pass a legislative 
measure which, in my opinion, will pro- 
mote the security of the Church of Ireland 
and the peace of the whole empire. 

The Report was read. On the ques- 
tion that it be read a second time, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said: 
This, I apprehend, is the main resolution 
which we shall be called upon to vote ; it 
is, in fact, exactly the same that was 
adopted last night. As there is no rational 
ground to suppose that the change from a 
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Committee where it was carried, to the 
whole House where it is to be confirmed, 
will make any difference in the view taken 
of the question, the noble Lord will not 
infer the slightest alteration of opinion in 
those who resisted the resolution last night, 
if we do not now think it necessary to press 
the question toadivision. The reason why 
we do not is because the noble Lord has 
given notice of another motion, the purport 
of which, we have been informed, will be 
that this House will not consent to any 
Tithe Bill of which the principle of the re- 
solution does not form a part. Upon that 
I shall certainly take the sense of the 
House, which will preclude the necessity of 
wasting time upon the resolution just read, 

Report read a second time. 

Lord John Russell then rose, for the 
purpose of proposing his resolution, “ That 
it is the opinion of this House, that no 
measure upon the subject of tithes in Tre- 
land can lead to a satisfactory and final 
adjustment, which does not embody the 
principle contained in the foregoing resolu- 
tion.” He said that, after having vecupicd 
the attention of the House lately on various 
occasions, he hoped it would not be neces- 
sary for him to enter into the subject to 
which his motion referred, at any great 
length upon the present occasion. Yet 
there were some considerations connected 
with it, which he felt bound to notice. 
After the House had declared, first by a 
Resolution in Committee, and then by as- 
senting to the Report of that Committee — 
that any surplus which might remain of the 
revenues of the Irish Church, after providing 
fully for the spiritual instruction of its 
members, ought to be applied to the general 
education of all classes, he should think 
that it would be only aggravating the dis- 
appointment, and exciting the feclings of 
the people of Ireland, if they did content 
themselves during the present session with 
passing a Bill on the subject of tithes, 
which did not contain some provision em- 
bodying that declaration. After having 
thus proceeded, and after having thus na- 
turally excited the hopes of the people 
of that country, the House ought to 
pass, as a legislative Act, some measure 
to that effect, as well as any other provi- 
sion on the subject of tithes which they 
might think fit to adopt. Any one, who 
considered fairly the Question at issue on 
the present occasion, must see that it was a 
great question of principle on which the two 
sides of the House were opposed. The 


principle on which the late Government 
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were disposed to act was stated in a speech 
to be found recorded as having been deli- 
vered by his noble friend (Lord Spencer), 
who sat then on the other side of the House 
as the leader of his Majesty’s Government. 
It was this: “ Most undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment did think, and he was prepared as a 
member himself of the Protestant Church, 
to assert, that it would be most advantageous 


to the Protestant religion in both parts of 


the empire not to continue in Ireland that 
irritation which was consequent upon the 
present distribution of Church-property in 
that country. It was impossible for any 
man, who looked with reasonable feelings 
upon the present system of distribution, not 
to say that so large an appropriation of pro- 
perty for the ministers of so comparatively 
small a part of the population was calculated 
to diminish instead of increase the number 
of Protestants in that part of the realm, 
because it was manifest that much dissatis- 
faction among the other sects was inevitable. 
With respect to the right of interference, 
he could not conceive on what grounds 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who were op- 
posed to the Government on this occasion, 
but who had conceded the right of Parlia- 
ment to deprive one corporation of a portion 
of its property to confer it upon another, 
should urge that the Legislature had no 
right to apply the Church revenues to other 
purposes—he meant moral and religious 
purposes.”* That was the statement of 
principle made by his noble friend at 
the end of the last session, and that 
was the principle on which, if he had 
continued a member of that Government at 
the beginning of the present year, he, and 
those who acted with him, would have been 
prepared to proceed. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman on the other side of the House, 
and those who acted with him, had on the 
other hand, declared their adhercnce to a 
totally opposite principle—namely, that they 
did not consider moral and religious educa- 
tion to be a purpose strictly Ecclesiastical, 
and that to purposes strictly Ecclesiastical 
they were determined to confine the appro- 
priation of the revenues of the Church. It 
was on that great question of principle, and 
not on any question of inferior consideration 
—not the question of the continuance of a 
Ministry, thougk that would be an im- 
portant one also—that the House had de- 
cided the other night. He contended that 
having so decided, it behoved the House to 
continue the work which it had begun, and 


* Hansard, (third series) vol, xxiv., p. 794, 
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sce that the principle which they had as- 
serted—the principle which they had held 
to be essential to the peace of Ireland, and 
the fulfilment of justice in that country, 
was carried into effect by means of some le- 
gislative measure. A right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir H. Hardinge) had proposed 
the introduction of a measure on the sub- 
ject of Irish tithes; and he (Lord J. Russell) 
would state that he was surprised, as that 
right hon. Gentleman had been allowed 
every facility for bringing in his Bill, that 
the Bill had not vet been introduced. As 
the measure itself was not before the House, 
his knowledge of it could only be founded 
on the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he had obtained leave to bring 
it in; and from that statement he (Lord J. 
Russell) did not think that it afforded any 
hope of accomplishing what was promised 
in the King’sSpeech—a final and equitable 
adjustment of the question. He did not 
think that any adjustment could be final or 
equitable, which continued to leave 75 per 
cent. of the great sinecure livings which 
existed in the south of Ireland, or which 
kept alive those sources of irritation and 
discord which arose from the circumstance 
of such large revenues being applied to the 
exclusive benefit of the Church, while the 
moral and religious instruction of the 
greater part of the community was totally 
neglected. He thought, moreover, that the 
Bill had another very great fault in it—a 
fault not originating with the right hon. 
gentleman who brought the measure for- 
ward—but which seemed to have been 
inherent in our government of Ireland on 
so many occasions. It appeared to be almost 
an obvious principle of government—and 
more particularly in the case of the govern- 
ment of Ircland—first to make the law just, 
and afterwards to maintain it. The prin- 
ciple adopted in regard to Ireland, seemed 
to be of anexactly contrary nature. It was 
to take no pains, to use uo care, in order to 
render the laws just, and to adapt them to 
the feelings and habits of the people of 
that country; but, after making bad laws, 
to connive at, and almost to approve of, the 
violation of them. At the end of last year, 
there had been, as was well known, an Irish 
Tithe Bill in the House of Lords, which 
was rejected by that House. It might have 
been thought, that those who were con- 
cerned in its rejection, would have done 
every thing possible to maintain and uphold 
those who continued to pay tithes, and to 
discountenance those who resisted the pay- 
ment of them. But the fact was, that 
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according to the Bill now brought forward, 
it was proposed to proceed just the other 
way, and excuse all those who had hitherto 
not paid a farthing of tithe from being 
bound to pay the full amount of it, and to 
supply the deficiency of revenue thereby 
occasioned from the portion of the Million 
Fund remaining unapplied. He must say 
that he thought it desirable if possible to 
give some encouragement, and attach some 
reward to those who had obeyed the law, 
and come forward to pay what was legally 
due from them, and at the same time to 
afford no advantage to those who have dis- 
obeyed it more than is possessed by those 
who had observed its provisions. He 
thought, therefore, that the Bills hitherto 
proposed on the subject of Irish tithes, 
although they contained many good pro- 
visions, were yet incomplete, as keeping 
up that main grievance, as he considered it, 
of which he had spoken the other night, 
and not providing for the removal of other 
evils which ought to be removed. In his 
opinion the Bill which was to be brought 
before the House by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, could not be satisfactory 
without fome provision framed in accordance 
with the principle which the House had 
lately determined to assert. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet opposite (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had declared that he could not, 
consistently with his feelings of duty, agree 
to any such provision. But if the Ministry 
could only stand by succeeding against this 
principle, he did think that it was far better 
that the principle should succeed, and that 
the Ministry should fall. He should there- 
fore move—That it is the opinion of this 
House that no measure upon the subject of 
tithes in Ireland can lead to a satisfactory 
and final adjustment which does not em- 
body the principle contained in the foregoing 
resolution.—If it were to be successful, there 
could be, in his opinion, no difficulty, as 
soon as a sufficient number of reports should 
be received from Ireland, on the subject of 
the Commission appointed last year, in 
framing clauses sutliciently comprehensive 
of the principle which had been adopted, 
and to provide for such a distribution of the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland, as might 
enable them, after the spiritual wants of 
the Protestant population had been fully 
supplied, to devote a large sum to the pur- 
poses of education. 

Sir Henry Hardinge rose to make a few 
observations on what had fallen from the 
noble Lord, in reference to the provisions 
of the Bill which was about to be intro- 
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duced on the subject of Irish tithes, and 
the nature of which the noble Lord had 
understood in a manner very different from 
the impression which he ( Sir Henry Har- 
dinge) had intended to convey when he first 
addressed the House on the subject. The 
noble Lord assumed that there was great 
injustice in the Bill in question, to the 
effect that those who had obeved the law 
had no boon conferred on them, while those 
who had resisted the law were to escape 
from the payments. There was no such 
provision contained in it. Those who ought 
to have paid compositions for 1834 would 
be called on to pay them, as well as the 
landlords who had already paid them. He 
had stated, that the poorer class of tithe. 
payers would be exempted, because the col- 
lection of tithe from them could only be 
accomplished by the aid of military force. 
The reason he had given for taking such a 
course was, the danger that must attend 
the collection in such cases. As they had 
permitted the late Government, by the loan 
of a million to pay the clergy for the years 
1832, 1833, and 1834, out of the public 
purse, and had relieved the tithe-payers 
from the necessity of paying tithe which 
they ought to have paid, it would be im- 
possible, he had contended, in consequence 
of the establishment of such an example, to 
levy the tithes of 1834, without having re- 
course to military force. He had stated, in 
the most distinct terms which he could use, 
that the conviction on the minds of the 
lower classes of the people of Ireland had 
been such, in consequence of that loan, that 
it would be impossible to levy tithe on them 
by distraint, without having recourse to the 
means he had mentioned. ‘The class of 
tithe-payers to be exempted was the poorer 
class, and not the richer class, who had 
entered into the composition; and when 
the noble Lord said, that the Bill to be in- 
troduced was marked by injustice in this 
respect, he certainly could not have been 
aware of its real provisions as they had 
been explained on a former occasion, The 
contrary was indeed the case; those who 
owed a tithe composition for the year 1854 
would be sued and forced to pay it in the 
same manner as others had already paid it. 
The distinction was this: those who were 
to be sued would be sued by civil process, 
and as they were landlords immediately 
above the occupying tenant, there would be 
no necessity for distraining on them for the 
tithe. ‘The sum remaining on hand of the 
Million Fund would be applied to make 
up the deficiency to the tithe owners. 
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With respect to the Resolution before the 
House, he wished to ascertain from the 
noble Lord what he considered to be a sur- 
plus? Would he consider the surplus to 
be that which would exist after the clergy 
had been paid whatever the Legislature 
might deem it fit to afford them? or would 
he adhere to the line of conduct which had 
been laid down when the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire (Lord Stan- 
ley) was a Member of the Government, 
and when the Church Temporalities’ Bill 
was introduced? On that occasion Earl 
Grey, the head of the Government, stated, 
in distinct terms, that after the clergy had 
received that which was appointed for them 
under the proposed plan, there was to be 
a portion of the revenues set apart for the 
augmentation of small livings, the building 
of churches, and the building of glebe houses. 
A provision for these objects that noble 
Earl considered to be so important as to 
state that in his opinion no appropriation of 
the Church revenues should take place 
without it. In the speech with which he 
accompanied the introduction of the Church 
‘Temporalities’ Bill}in the House of Lords, 
he stated that the Church-cess would re- 
quire 60,0001. the augmentation of small 
livings 46,0001. the building of churches 
20,0001. and the building of glebe-houses 
10,0002, making a total of 136,000/. to be 
applied to these purposes, after the clergy 
had been sufficiently provided for. If 
there were a surplus—a fact which he 
denied—but in case there should be one, 
did the noble Lord intend to apply it in 
the first place to the augmentation of small 
livings to the extent of 46,000/. ? Or, what 
was the course which it was intended to 
take? While upon the subject he would 
beg to call the attention of the Heuse 
to a report which had been presented within 
the last three or four days from the Ecele- 
siastical Commissioners, in which they 
stated that there were a great number of 
individuals who had applied to them for 
loans, in order to construct churches, and 
who had offered in some instances to contri- 
bute one-half of the expense, and in others 
three-fourths of it; but such, they added, 
was the state of the funds of the Commis- 
sion, that having 70,000/. to spend, and 
only 19,000/. or 20,000/. of receipts, they 
were obliged to refuse all applications of 
the kind. The fact was, that at present, 
the augmentation of small livings, the 
building of churches, the building of glebe- 
houses, and everything leading to the im- 
provement of theChurch of Ireland was at a 
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stand-still, and so far from the Commis- 
sioners having a surplus, they were consi- 
derably in debt. They stated that had 
they been enabled to hold out any encou- 
ragement, the applications would have 
been, under such circumstances, far more 
numerous ; very many applications, they 
added, had been made from incumbents for 
the building of glebe-houses, and for the 
angmentation of small livings, and those 
they regretted to say, had, from the want 
of surplus funds, met with no better suc- 
cess. It appeared, therefore, that there 
was everything but a probability of the ex- 
istence of a surplus at present. With 
regard to the resolution of the noble Lord, 
he, for one, felt that if it were embodied 
in any Tithe Bill, it would place the Go- 
vernment of Ireland in such a position as 
must render it perfectly impossible to con- 
duct it with justice and satisfaction. 
Under such circumstances, he felt that it 
was a practical difliculty—a practical ob- 
struction which the noble Lord was inter. 
posing in preventing him (Sir Henry Har- 
dinge) from bringing in the Tithe Bill 
which he had already explained to the 
House; and if the decision of the House 
were to be in favour of the noble Lord’s 
proposal, no consideration on earth should 
induce him to be a party to the introduction 
of a measure in which was embodied such 
a Resolution—a Resolution by which he 
considered that the destruction of the 
Protestant Church must eventually be 
caused, and considerable difficulty must 
occur to the general Administration of the 
country, while many scenes of tumult and 
bloodshed would, he was afraid, be caused. 
It would be impossible for any Government, 
entertaining the principles and the feclings 
of honour which the present Government 
entertained, to carry into eflect a measure 
which had engrafted on it such a Resolu- 
tion as that proposed by the noble Lord. 
He would not detain the House further— 
he would simply repeat, that if the Re- 
solution of the noble Lord were to pass, 
he (Sir Henry Hardinge) would not be 
the person to bring in a Tithe Bill em- 
bodying it. 

Lord John Russell said, he would en« 
deavour to answer the question which the 
right hon, Gentleman had addressed to him. 
His view in considering the subject was 
this—in parts of Limerick or Kerry, where 
there existed a great number of parishes 
containing no Protestants or only a very 
few, there would arise a surplus, in conse- 
quence of there being too many beneficed 
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Clergymen to perform the duties required 
on behalf of those Protestants. He should 
propose to take away the whole revenues of 
those benefices which were not needed, in 
order to apply them to the augmentation 
of small livings, and the building of 
Churches and of glebe-houses in Armagh 
and Down, where such application might 
be called for: the surplus then remaining 
he should propose to apply to moral and 
religious instruction in the district. 

Mr. Baring said, that the practicable 
point was, whether there was a surplus or 
not, and surely if there were not, it never 
could be the intention of the House to make 
this merely a party question. He really 
thought it worth while first to ascertain if 
there were a surplus, as the noble Lord 
could not be conjuror enough to apply an 
imaginary surplus. Such an_ intention 
would be senseless and absurd, and con- 
trary to the common sense of the House, 
which would vote the destruction of bene- 
fices when a report then before the House 
might show their funds were ineffectual. 
What was to prevent the noble Lord, sup- 
posing he were really honest in his view, 
that his Motion was not urged on to serve 
party purposes, or to put his antagonists in 
a position from which it would be i impos- 
sible for them to escape, that it was simply 
to tranquillize Ireland and support the true 
interests of the Church Establishment— 
what was to prevent the noble Lord, he 
would ask, from waiting for the necessary 
information respecting “the surplus? If 
these were the noble Lord’s real objects, 
the only reasonable course he could adopt 
was, first, to ascertain what surplus or sine- 
cure benefices could be taken away, and, 
secondly, what was the proper mode for the 
application of their proceeds. With re- 
spect to the noble Lord’s statements he 
should beg to ask the noble Lord was the 
Tithe Bill to be framed or supported by 
him to contain distinct provisions for the 
temporary extinction of the several bene- 
fices to which he had alluded, in addition to 
a recognition of the general principle of the 
Resolution ? Would it specify the circum- 
stances or the period at which it became ne- 
cessary to deprive the incumbents of thcir 
respective benefices, and take away the 
Protestant pastors from each parish ? Surely 
in such a case, where not alone the in- 
terests of the Church, but the feelings of a 
whole people were concerned, it behoved 
the House to proceed cautiously, and, 
above all, not to attempt to legislate in en- 
tire ignorance of the subject which they 
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were called on to deal with There was as 
yet no report from the Commission of the 
last year. Perhaps the noble Lord knew 
when it would be made. There was 
scarcely any information whatever on the 
subject—certainly none sufficient to legis- 
late on. But, perhaps, the noble Lord 
would favour the House with an idea of 
the nature of the clauses to be introduced 
into his Tithe Bill. He (Mr. Baring) 
would take for granted the facts adduced 
by the noble Lord and supplied by the right 
hon. Member for Cambridge. He would 
suppose, for the sake of the argument, that 
there were various parishes circumstanced 
as these facts purported to prove. In any 
measure which the noble Lord might intro- 
duce to remedy the evil complained of he 
should not only specify the circumstances 
under which the Protestant pastors should 
be deprived of their respective parishes— 
not only provide against all contingencies 
which might occur—but also specify how 
and under what circumstances they were to 
be restored to these parishes, and also to 
provide the requisite means of doing so in 
case, as the hon. Member for Weymouth 
put the question to the House, the number 
Protestants in them should have in- 

reased to the necessary point. He (Mr. 
rane should wish the House and the 
country to be aware that every hon. 
Member who spoke on the opposite side 
differed in his view of the measure from 
the other—and that almost all the sup- 
porters of the Resolution entertained con- 
flicting sentiments and opinions ca the 
same subject. Some of the hon. Members 
thought that the whole Protestant Church 
Establishment in Ireland should be de- 
stroyed. Such, as far as he could collect, 
was the tenor of the observation of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Staffordshire. He 
believed his observation was to the eflect 
that the Irish Church Establishment was a 
great nuisance, and that the country would 
not be satisfied until it was destroyed 
altogether. Other hon. Members on the 
same side—the hon. Member for Halifax 
among the foremost of them—on the con- 
trary, expressed it as a condition of the 
measure that the Protestant pastor should 
not be withdrawn from the parish as long 
as a single Protestant remained in it, the 
object of the Resolution being to destroy 
the sinecure portion of the Establishment 
and not to touch that part which was useful. 
Other hon. Members differed from these 
in a greater or lesser degree, through 


various shades, but these were the grand 
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divisions of opinion on the opposite side on 
the subject. With such different views, 
and such a wide variance in opinion on the 
same matter, he (Mr. Baring) would ask 
how was it possible to legislate so as to 
please both parties and mect the wishes of 
those of opposite sentiments. [Mr. Liééle- 
fon? said, his right hon. Friend was mis- 
taken in imputing to him a wish to destroy 
the Church Establishment in Ireland.| His 
right hon. Friend denied that he had any 
intention of destroying the Church, and 
the denial was to be taken as his right hon. 
Friend’s sentiment ; but he could not help 
saying, that his impression to the effect he 
had stated had been very strong indeed. 
The noble Lord talked of the measures a 
one of final pacification for Ireland ; but 
he(Mr. Baring) thought the contrary would 
be found to be the case. He did not 
think it was possible for the mind of man 
to conceive anything more capable of 
creating and perpetuating feuds and bad 
feeling among the people of that country 
than the establishment of such a general 
and vague principle as the appropriation of 
an indefinite, perhaps a non-existent, sur- 
plus of Church-property. The collision 
and the feud would begin, not in parishes 
where the Catholic and Protestant were 
nearly equal—not in those parishes even 
where they were as 500 to 5,000—but 
in those where they were in the propor- 
tion of ten, twelve, fourteen, seventeen, or 
twenty to 1800, 2,000, or 3,000. If the 
provision of the Protestant rector were 
left in proportion to the Catholic clergy- 
man as ten to one, then nothing was done 
for the pacification of Ireland ; and yet 
that was a portion of the principle in detail 
as advocated by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
In cities or towns where the Catholic and 
Protestant population were unequal, there 
would be a constant state of warfare, and 
the Catholics would take all opportunities 
of diminishing the numbers of the Protes- 
tants, in the hope of reducing them below 
the point at which the expense of contri- 
buting to the support cf the Church was 
compulsory on them. When it would 
come to such a point that it only required 
the absence of ten Protestants, he would 
suppose, to relieve the Catholics from the 
payment of a Protestant clergyman, how 
much strife and how much bloodshed, how 
much feud, and how much dissension, 
would there not be until those ten un- 
fortunate beings should be banished from 
the place. And then to talk of returning 
was idle. They would be kept away by 
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some means or other—by death’s head and 
cross bones, or by some method equally 
effectual. The Protestant and Catholic 
would thus be compeiled to live in a state 
of continual animosity and warfare, while 
the noble Lord and those who by sup- 
porting his Resolution caused that state 
of things would of course call it final per- 
fection. He (Mr. Baring) had the greatest 
respect for his hon. Friend, the Member 
for Weymouth. He believed, that he was 
sincerely attached to the Church of Eng- 
land, and that he would do nothing wil- 
fully to injure her interests ; but he believed 
also that in the course he had taken on this 
Question he was much mistaken. He 
would put it to that hon. Member, and 
to the House, whether, in consideration of 
the whole subject, the principle of the 
noble Lord’s Resolution was not alone 
calculated to injure vitally, but to destroy 
the Church of Ireland? He did not in- 
tend to trespass farther on the attention 
of the House; but he could not help 
asking whether there was any earthly ne- 
cessity to press the Resolution of the noble 
Lord at present. If the hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side chose to deal with 
the Church of Ireland they should, in 
common propriety, deal with it only when 
the reports of their own Commission should 
be laid on the Table of the House. 
He would implore them to consider the 
evils they were about to entail on Ireland 
by the course which they had begun, and 
before they proceeded further to bear in 
mind that the result would be the substi- 
tution of the Catholic for the Protestant 
Church in that country. If they wished 
to accomplish the end which they pro- 
fessed to have in view—the pacification 
of Ireland—he could assure them, that 
they could not take a more unsatisfactory 
or a more ineffectual mode to accom- 
plish it. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, the Secretary 
for Ireland is right—he tells us that if the 
principle of the noble Lord is carried, that 
it will not be possible to carry the Tithe 
Bill; and if the principle is annexed to that 
Bill, that it will not be possible for Govern- 
ment to conduct the affairs of Ireland on 
their own principles; that is, upon what 
they please to call Protestant princi- 
ples, which means ascendancy prin 
ciples — which means Orange _ princi- 
ples. Here he states two impossibilities, 
but he forgot the third impossibility—that 
impossibility which he admitted on bring- 
ing inhis Tithe Bill—and that was the 
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impossibility of collecting tithe in Ireland. 
See, then, the situation in which Ireland is 
placed, and in which the Protestant clergy 
are left. Government do not mean to em- 
ploy the military in the collection of tithes 
—they propose a Bill which retains this 
tithe, though under a different name—they 
declare their inability to collect Tithe— 
they declare the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
Fund is running in debt, and from no other 
source do they provide any provision what- 
soever for the Clergy; the result must 
clearly be, that the clergy will be left to 
starve. Now turn to the plan proposed by 
the noble Lord—to make the income prac- 
ticable, he offers diminution in amount, 
which Government also does ; but he adds 
a new appropriation, which Government 
does not. With this addition, you may, 
perhaps, levy a sum for the Clergy, but 
without it, you will certainly fail. Your 
present Tithe Bill cannot be agreed to by 
the House, and even if agreed to would be 
inefficient. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween these two measures is the difference 
between the two parties. The people would 
object to that measure in your hands, which 
they might agree to if proposed by the 
noble Lord, because in you they place no 
confidence: they look to men no less than 
to measures, and they judge of you from 
the men you have promoted, as well as from 
the principles you have acted on. They 
see in you their old task-masters, the in- 
veterate opponents of any new system of 
Reform, and the supporters of the old 
abuses—they expect nothing sincere or real, 
and they conceive that you | put on a mask, 
in order the better to deceive. Your 
speeches, those protracted debates—seven 
nights and fifty-two orations—will have no 
effect to calm the minds of the people of 
Ireland, if you reject the Resolution. The 
Irish judge of you by the principles you 
act on, and by the men who are to carry 
those principles into effect—they will decide 
against the Government, and the result will 
be, that discord and dissension will be per- 
petuated in Ireland. Much abuse and 
many idle words have been lavished. This 
is called a revolutionary measure—the work 
of spoliation, of faction, and of party. I 
ask what party ?—Ireland. What faction? 
—Seven millions of people !! But there is 
another party and another people equally 
concerned—the people of England.  Peti- 


tions lie onour Table for thet repeal of the 
Malt-tax—for the repeal of the Window- 
tax—for relief on account of agricultural 
distress. 


We cannot comply with these, so 
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long as you indulge in so expensiveanEstab-« 
lishment in Ireland. See what that country 
costs, and what the Established Church 
costs in advances of money, and in votes 
from this House, in the military establish. 
ment kept up in time of peace, and the 
naval establishment that you would he 
obliged to maintain in time of war—23,000 
regulars, and near 8,000 police and other 
armed forces are kept up in Ireland—a 
force of 31,000 men—a force much larger 
than vou keep upin India, or your Colonies, 
and far more expensive. ‘The people of 
England, I say, are mainly interested i 

this Question, and in vain will you call on 
them to sign Protestant addresses—in vain 
will the right hon. Baronet sce the walls, 
and the taverns, and the pastry cooks’ shops 
placarded with his name, with addresses 
to him and addresses to the King, and cries 
that the Church is in danger. England 
will understand and will not respond—she 
sees that self-interest is at the bottom, and 
that if she persevere to uphold such an 
expensive Church system in Ireland, she 
cannot hope to reduce the expensive Es- 
tablishments kept up in her own country. 
To alarm the public and to deceive them 
they have gone further ; and at the mect- 
ing in Willis’s rooms yesterday, some 
Members of this House attended ; they 
state the plan of the noble Lord is “to 
augment the power and influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland at 
the expense of the Protestant Estab- 


lished Church of the United King- 
dom.” That so unfounded a charge 


should be made is indeed surprising, and is 
only equalled by the extraordinary want of 
information and veracity that has marked 
the opposition to this Measure. The noble 
Lord purposes to educate the people from 
the funds formerly allotted to this very 
purpose, and this is called, by Gentlemen 
opposite, adding to the influence of the 
Catholic Church. What then becomes of 
their argument — when they state, that if 
the Catholics get knowledge they will 
quickly see the propriety of the Protestant 
mode of worship, or do they mean to 
make proselytes, and will they contend 
that the schools should be Protestant for 
the children of Catholics: and that if this 
is not the plan, that the influence of the 
Catholic Church is augmented ; if so, why 
then have they objected to the new Board 
of Education? In fact, they answer their 
own arguments—and one statement com- 
pletely refutes the other. With respect to 
the charge of faction brought against the 
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noble Lord——a desire of place—a wish to 
expel from office the right hon. Baronet by 
pressing this Resolution, allow me to ob- 
serve that the Motion is not new—it was 
in effect, and almost in words, agreed to 
by the majority of the Irish Members in 
1831; anda Resolution, stating that “ this 
species of property should contribute to a 
fund for supporting and promoting religion 
and charity,” was submitted to the House 
by the hon. Member for Wicklow, seconded 
by the noble Lord (Carey) ; and another 
Resolution submitted was, that the appli- 
cation of the fund and the 
should be left to the decision of Parliament. 
How then can it be said that it was 
faction in the noble Lord. Further, an 
Amendment was last year proposed to 
the Address in answer to the King’s 
speech ; I had the honour of moving it ; in 
the Records of Parliament it appears, and 
though the words are altered, the spirit is 
preserved. This is a third proof of what | 
assert, and it is in the letters of Lord 
Wellesley in the last year, and of Lord 
Anglesey, which the Government have in 
their office, written in 1832; there they 
will see that the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
gives it as his recorded opinion after two 
visits to Ireland, and a personal inspection 
in all parts and of all branches, first, “ that 
the Protestant Establishment far exceeded 
the wants of the Protestant congregation ;” 
next, “that instead of strengthening the 
connexion between the countriesit weakened 
it,” and that “the time had arrived for 
such just and salutary Reform in respect of 
this establishment, as would place at the 
disposal of the State a National Fund to be 
applied to national and necessary purposes.” 
Here you see Lord Anglesey goes further 
even than the noble Lord. And what is 
their authority >—the Viceroy of Ireland— 
the man chosen and sent over first by the 
Duke of Wellington. He lastly adds, and 
let the right hon. Gentleman opposite advert 
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to it, “the time has now passed when the | 


will of the Minister can determine the Acts 
of the Legislature.” Sir, this is not the 


distribution | 
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only evidence I can adduce to show that | 
i let us say 1/. per acre, and the waste at 5s. 


any measure of tithes would be inoperative 
and worse than useless unless we added 
the principle of the noble Lord’s Resolu- 
tion ; 
charge of faction and party that has been 
so liberally lavished by gentlemen opposite 
upon the opposition. I refer to the evi- 
dence before the various Committees on 
the subject of tithes, and of Ireland to 
that of Dr. Doyle, General Carrol, Mr. 


and this will further refute the | 





| per acre, that would give 740,000/. 
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Montgomery, Mr. Blakely, Bermingham, 
Mahony, and others ; they say that without 
a new adjustment of Church property 
satisfaction cannot be given to Treland ; 
that there must be a re-adjustment of 
Church property, a restoration to the pur- 
poses it was originally granted for, and a 
fulfilment of that trust; they add, that 
what was practicable some years ago was 
not practicable then ; and out of twenty- 
six witnesses the majority are of opinion 
that alterations, limitations, and radical 
changes in the Church system in [reland 
were absolutely necessary ; therefore, with 
them, I say that what is practicable now 
may not be practicable hereafter ; with 
them, I say that the public mind and the 
march of national feeling must be consulted 
or considered, and if we delay it this year, 
we may not be able to effect it the next. 
Sir, I think the charge of faction is dis- 
posed of ; now for the question of the hon. 
Member for Caithness, who has just sat 
down. He asks whence is the surplus? 
Let me ask him his opinion of a parish 
where there is no Protestant parishioner, 
no duty to perform, and when the Pro- 
testant rector got 400/. or 5001. or GOO. as 
year for doing nothing? What will he 
say to that state of things—is it just, 
is it honest, is it consistent with the 
principles of common sense and the duty, 
which, as Christians, we owe to one 
another? My opinion, therefore, is, in all 
such cases, provide for the vested rights of 
each party, and on their demise let the 
revenue form the Surplus Fund for the 
moral and religious purposes proposed, and 
for the education of the people, and con- 
struction of places and buildings for that 
object. I turn now to the amount of the 
property belonging to the Church. The 
tithes to which they are entitled amount 
to 600,000/. ; the number of acres in pos- 
session of the Church, or returned to Par- 
liament, amount to upwards of 600,000 
of profitable, and 150,000 rough or waste, 
or of English acres about 1,200,000. The 
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| 600,000 acres are valued variously : in com- 


monat 1/. 15s., inothersat 1/.10s. per acre— 


Add 
to this the value of 800 glebe-houses, say 
16,0001., that constitutes a property of 
756,000/., and 600,0001. of tithes, alto- 
ecther 1,356,0001. to support the spiritual 
wants of 1,000,000 of Protestants. As 
men of sense, os statesmen—as men claim- 
ing a love of justice, we are called on to 
change this monstrous system, and reduce 
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this establishment, which is injurious not 
only to the people, but which, in itself 
contains the seeds of self-destruction. See 
on the other hand, what the Catholic es- 
tablishment costs: for the spiritual wants 
of 7,000,000 of Catholics we find a sum 
little exceeding 300,000/. a-year. If hon. 
Members do not blush at this—if they do 
not feel a sense of shame—if they conceive 
that justice does not enter into this ques- 
tion, let mc appeal to their other senses, 
and let us look to the example that other 
countries afford. In the French budget, 
two years ago, the Minister of the Interior 
stated the whole expense of the Church 
Establishment of France. It amounts to 
25,000,000 of francs, or a little more than 
1,000,000 of our money. This for the 
spiritual wants of 20,000,000 of people, 
and in that sum will be found about 
1,000,000 of francs for the purposes 
of education, and 200,000 frances for 
repairing and building of Churches. I 
ask, then, boldly, what reply can be made 
to us when we call on you to learn some- 
thing from those examples, and to adjust 
the Establishment to the wants of the peo- 
ple—look to the Catholic in Ireland and 
the Catholic in France ; here are precedents 
to follow—in the humility not in the extra- 
yagance of true religion: here men will 
find a sacred spirit more akin to Christianity 
than that which others have preached or 
ever practised; and let not men think they 
get rid of an answer and exposure by abuse, 
and applying harsh names to the Catholics, 
and calling their religion vile and super- 
stitious—in private they would not presume 
tosay this, why then expose their understand- 
ings by making false assertions, derogatory 
to the dignity of statesmen, derogatory to 
the precepts of picty, no less unfounded in 
fact than unfair in argument; and injurious 
not to the people whom they attack, but to 
the religion which they profess, and which 
they thus detract from and degrade. They 
say this resolution is nothing, that it is a mere 
shadow. I reply this resolution is good for 
the principle it embraces. What would they 


say if, in past times, Mr. Hampden had | 


been thus addressed—you form a resolution 
against paying twenty shillings of Ship- 
money to Charles the First, there is nothing 
in it—twenty shillings is a mere shadow— 
pay the paltry sum, and avoid the risks and 
fatal consequences from such a resolution’. 
In the past if such doctrine had been listened 
to, England might still be aslave. In this 


case the principle is every thing—that 
principle, which, under the term Church, 
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comprises all people of every class, creed, 
and denomination, and whose necessities, 
spiritual and temporal, should be considered ; 
that principle stated by Mr. Blackstone, 
repeated from the oldest practice and the 
best and most serious authorities, to make 
the Church contribute to that fourfold divi- 
sion which I shall always insist on providing 
for the poor as well as for the Priest, building 
the Church for the latter, and instructing 
and clothing the former: this is true religion, 
this is real piety—Catholic or Protestant - 

all are alike placed beneath this eternal, 
this unalterable, this sacred rule of justice, 
of charity, and of religion. Sir, allusion 
was made in the course of this debate to 
the speech of thg late Mr. Grattan in 1819, 
as if he had advised the upholding of 
* Protestant ascendancy.” The Recorder 
of Dublin, with his accustomed dexterity, 
wished to impress the House with that idea. 
The right hon. Member is mistaken. The 
speech in question does not bear out any 
such construction. Mr. Grattan was always 
an advocate for the Protestant Church 
Establishment, but not for the ascendancy 
of any sect—still less for the governing by 
any such ascendancy; and this is illustrated 
not only by his numerous speeches, but in 
a letter which he wrote to the Board of 
Education in 1811, and which so applies to 
the resolution of the noble Lord, that it is 
not possible to overlook it; he there 
recommends parochial schools on a far more 
comprehensive ‘ foundation than those di- 
rected to be kept—not only for the study of 
the English tongue, reading writing, and 
arithmetic, but the study of books of 
horticulture and agriculture, and treatises 
on the knowledge and care of trees”’—that 
the Christian “religion should be taught, 
and the four great duties of man, duty to 
God, duty to one another, duty to the 
Country, and duty to the Government— 
that one great object of national Education 
should be to unite the inhabitants of the 
Island; and that the schools formed on a 
plan of national Education, which teach 
| the English language, should not attempt to 
teach the English religion, because the 
Catholics who whould resort to those schools 
to learn the one would keep aloof if we 
attempted to make them proselytes to the 
other, and we should, by that attempt reject 
one great means of uniting our people, and 
add a real division on the ground of politics, 
to the imaginary division on the ground of 
religion.” Wisely, then, has the noble Lord 
adopted the line suggested to-night, and the 
authority here quoted supports the principle 
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of the resolution as well as the words of it. 
In the name of the noble Lord, we have a 
security that the Protestant Church will 
not be endangered, while we have the gua- 
rantee that the people will be educated, 
assisted, and relieved. Let the members of 
the Protestant Church consider what by 
law they were bound to do; let them turn 
to the act of the 12th Eliz. c. 1, and there 
they will find schools were to be built and 
kept, the masters paid and supported out of 
the revenues of the Church. The act says, 
that there shall be a free school within 
every diocese of the realm of Lreland—that 
the schoolmaster shall be an Englishman, 
or of English birth of this realm—that the 
sishop of Armagh, the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, the Bishops of Meath and of Kildare, 
and their successors for ever, shall have 
the nomination and appointment of school- 
masters of their several dioceses, and the 
Lord-lieutenant and his deputy the no- 
mination and appointment in the other 
dioceses. The school-house for every dio- 
cese to be built in the principal shire town 
of the diocese at the cost of the diocese— 
that the Lord-deputy, with the advice of 
the Privy Council, shall appoint the salary 
and stipend of such schoolmaster as he and 
they shall think convenient, whereof the 


ordinary of any diocese shall bear yearly 
for ever the third part, and the parsons, 
vicars, and other Ecclesiastical persons of 
the same diocese shall pay yearly and for 
ever the other two parts, and that all 
Churches and Ecclesiastical livings come to 
the possession of the Quceen’s Majesty 


shall be charged to this payment 
and contribution. In this Act, then, 
we find the principle of the Re- 
solution. Here is the very source from 
whence the noble Lord takes the precedent, 
which makes the Church contribute, and 
which compels them to pay for the build- 
ing of the schools, and the master for in- 
structing in such schools, and fixes the 
charge upon the Protestant -Church and 
their successors for ever. What, then, 
becomes of the argument that this propor- 
tion is revolutionary—that it tends to pull 
down the Protestant Church, and that it is 
a plan of spoliation got up for the purposes 
of party and of faction. Here, I say, is 
the answer—the best answer—taken from 
the law of the land which has been disre- 
garded, and proves the prescribed duties of 
the Protestant Church, which has been 
neglected or violated. Let me now ap- 
peal to hon. Members opposite : their wish, 
or will, or views, must be the prosperity of 
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our country, her peace, and her happiness. 
I ask them whence comes it that we are 
at variance with each other, and that men 
of kind, gentle, and humane disposi‘ions, 
should find it impossible to with 
those who profess a diversity of religious 
opinion. In England it is not so: 
Englishmen at this and that side of the 
House there does not exist such a spirit of 
animosity, such deadly heartburnings, and 
domestic feuds as are found amoug Trist- 
that 

every 


agree 


anong 


men—feuds destroy domestic 
peace, 
wound and vex 
sides, and fret the most sensitive parts of 
our existence till they destroy the noblest 
feelings of the human mind, and make the 


our 


poison social imtercourse, 


us even at our own fire- 


finer passions and our virtues our ercatest 
tormentors. I ask how long shall we be 
left in this state of deadly discord 2? Low 
long shall our country be left the sport and 
prey of racking whirlwinds? I therefore 
implore them to meet half-way ; let them 
abate somewhat of their accustomed supre- 
macy ; those at this side, and the extremest 
Catholic, will be ready to soften down his 
offended feelings, and to join heart and 
hand in the common eflort, to restore tran- 
quility to our common country. For 400 
years this ascendaney principle has been 
tried. Change the system and attempt 
another. What should we say if any of 
those Gentlemen opposite, sensible men in 
many matters, were afflicted with sickness, 
and brought by their physician and_ his 
medicines almost to the brink of the grave, 
if they obstinately refused to call in another 
attendant or to try other medicines, but 
still persevered in the old course and the 
former prescriptions? In all probability 
we should, in this case, have followed the 
hearse of the gallant Colonel instead of 
listening to his speeches. One part of the 
gallant Officer’s speech (the Member for 
Donegal) | heard with much satisfaction. 
With strong feelings on this subjcet, and 
opposed to this Resolution, he stated that 
in the relations of social and domestie life, 
he observed no distinctions, and to himit was 
the same whether a man was a Catholic or 
a Protestant—whether his tenant or his 
servant they received equal consideration. 
This does him credit, and I applaud such 
a line of conduet, but | know it is not the 
‘ase in general. IT know that great and 
undue preferences are given to Protestant 
servants and to Protestant tenants. | 
know that a relation of mine lately lost a 
farm that had been in his family for a 
century, because he was net considered 
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sufficiently Protestant, and he was obliged 
to make way for a Protestant colony from 
the county of Monaghan. Again, in the 
county of Meath, a friend of mine was 
turned out of his farm though he oflered 
five shillings an acre more than the person 
who got it, after having been long in 
possession, yet he was turned out because 
he was a Catholic, and the farm given 
away, without warning or civility, to an 
individual who was a Protestant imbued 
with very strong party principles. ‘This 
was not the result of local or electioneering 
feelings, but of a determination to get 
tenants of the ascendancy party. Now in 
my humble opinion we must condemn such 
proceedings—they disgust individuals, they 
injure the country, and they divide instead 
of uniting ite ‘he imagination of some 
hon. Members is perverted by the idea 
that we are bent on pulling down the 
Church to which we belong. This, as far 
as | am concerned, is unjust in the extreme. 
I would go forth with any of the gallant 
officers opposite to defend that Church and 
to contend for my religion with as much 
zeal, and sinecrity, and principle as they 
would ; but I will not go forth and appeal 
to the people with a nonsensical placard in 
my hand and false charges on my tongue, 
I do not think the Church is in danger—I 
would neither be a hypocrite in politics or 
a bigot in religion. I know of no inten- 
tion on the part of the Catholics to subvert 
my religion. I well know that two parties 
of different creeds can go on together ful- 
filling all the duties enjoined to us by our 
Creator, equally attached to the principles 
of virtue, of charity, and of piety ; both 
sincercly attached to their king, and truly 
loyal to their common country. And this, 
Sir, is all that the State can require of us ; 
and this, I conceive, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, is true religion. I again repeat 
—TI again call on hon. Members opposite 
to adopt this alteration in the system—let 
them abate somewhat of that religious in- 
tolerance or supremacy which has caused so 
much misery to Ireland—this has been the 
chief source of our calamities. J7dc fonte 
derivata clades in  patriam populumque 
defluxit—-let us dry up one source of dif- 
ference, and let us beware how we open 
another ; for if we close the door of peace, 
we may open another, and from it may 
proceed fresh differences, and future dis- 
cord. Allusion has been made to the 
tepeal of the Union; I think not on it, 
but LT warn men how they cut off every 
hope, and give rise to other expectations. 
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Long ago Mr. Fox declared, 





separated from England, than that she 
should be kept by compulsion: gain the 
heart of that people, and you secure them 
for ever—lose it, and you destroy our hap- 
piness, and your security. 

Mr. Sinclair said, Sir, I am anxious to 


record 


my solemn protest ggainst the Re- 


solutions adopted by this House, which 
involves a flagrant encroachment on the 
temporalities of the Anglo-Irish Chureh— 
Resolutions which, in my opinion, are not 
only mischievous in their principle, but the 
sure harbingers of other measures more 


revolutionary and more destructive. 


The 


proceedings of this House, since the com- 
mencement of the Session, have, like many 
scenes in Shakspeare’s plays, been ushered 
in by flourishes of drums and trumpets ; 
in other words, belligerent notices of por- 


tentous import have, on 


almost every 


successive evening, been recorded in our 


books. 


Night after night has the gauntlet 


been thrown down by the noble Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Uultra-Whig Radi- 
‘al army, or by some of his subordinate 
coadjutors ; but discretion has often con- 
stituted the better part of valour, and 
challenge has been followed by postpone- 


ment. 


Even this proposition, although 


carried, ought not, 1 humby conceive, to 
be decisive of the fate of the Government, 
more especially as its adoption will be re- 
ceived with alarm and anxiety by an over- 
whelming majority of those who are truly 
attached to the Established Church, and 
who would contemplate the resignation of 


my right hon. Friend with dismay. 


The 


press, with a promptitude scarcely credible, 


and with an accuracy never surpassed, has 
by this time enabled the people in every 
district of the empire to sit in judgment on 
the tenor of these measures, and on the 
arguments by which they have been sup- 
ported or opposed. 
opposite profess to be attached to the 
Church ; but if the old adage of noscitur 
a@ sociis be applied in this instance, must it 
not be the prayer of every one interested in 
its welfare, on sceing the confederates by 
whom they are cheered in this House, and 


The hon. Gentlemen 





applauded out of doors, that the great 
Head of the Church, who in all things has 
the pre-eminence, may protect and guard 


her against their friendship. 
have the tidings of 
hailed with exulting acclamation ? 
the Clergy of 


By whom 
their suecess been 
Are 


the Established Church 
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numbered amongst those who rejoice ?; hearted champions of the Protestant faith. 


[Laughter from the Opposition benches.] 
Sir, I am not surprised at that cheer of 
derision. 





If there be any thing legal in the rules 
of their institution, let that evil be at once 


I have not now to learn that the | removed ; if any of its members engage in 


slightest allusion to the feelings of the |ecriminal acts of wanton ageression, let 
Protestant Clergy is sure to forma theme | them be punished with the utmost rigour, 


of contemptuous laughter to many gentle- 
men on the opposite benches, and that their 
opinions, as to the interests of the very 
Church in which they are invested with 
the pastoral office, are deemed unworthy of 
notice. Sir, the persons who exclaim, “ so 
would we have it,” in reference to these 
Resolutions, are the Unitarian, who abjures 
the Church’s God, |“ No, xo.” | who abjures, 
[say, the Triune Jehovah, the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, whom the Church acknow- 
ledges as their living and only God; the 
infidel, who rails at the Church’s wealth ; 
the Dissenter, who envies the pre-eminence 
of our Church ; the Papist, who pants for 
the supremacy of his own. The triumphal 


car of the noble Lord will be followed by | 


all the voluntary Churchmen, all the Re- 
publicans, all the Radicals, all the scofters 
at Christianity, all the disciples of Carlile, 
all the votaries of Owen—all who long for 
the subversion of our ancient and incstima- 
ble institutions. How then can the Church 
place the slightest confidence in public 
men, who are urged on and encouraged in 
their course of spoliation by its avowed and 
inveterate enemies? Have they even any 
right or reason to complain if the heads of 
the Church would receive with distrust, or 
even repudiate with alarm, when emanating 
from such a quarter, any measures of re- 
form, which they would be disposed to 
accept at the hands of other statesmen, in 
whom they recognised the cordial friends 
of the Establishment, and who would be 
prepared to make common cause with them 
in resisting ulterior innovations? Sir, my 
hon. Friend, the Member for Meath, has, 
on this, as on many a former oceasion, 
in no very measured terms, animadverted 
upon the conduct and principles of the 
Orangemen of Ireland. These men, Sir, 
have been often held up within the walls 
of this House to public scorn and execra- 
tion; and I must say, and say it with 
regret, that, whilst fiercely attacked, they 
have been coldly defended by those who 
do not stand in immediate connexion with 
them. For my own part, Sir, I consider 
the Orangemen to be the most uncompro- 
mising friends of British connexion, the 
most intrepid opponents to the Repeal of 
the Union, the most devoted defenders of 
the national Church, the most single- 


| 





for giving the adversaries of a holy cause 
just reason to speak reproachfully. But I 
exhort the Orangemen, whether in good or 
evil report, to cleave to the hallowed prin- 
ciples for which their fathers fought and 
died ; to keep up a confederacy which is 
rendered indispensable by the encroach- 
ments and menaces of their enemics-— 
enemies, through whose machinations their 
lives, their property, and their religion are 
in jeopardy every hour—cenemies, not only 
comprising the avowed Roman Catholies, 
but those semi-Popish, pscudo-Protestants, 
who are more culpable, and, perhaps, more 
dangerous. The Orangemen may _ speak 
strongly because they feel strongly; they 
know how much they have at stake, and 
they are aware of the strength and deter- 
mination of those whom they are called 
upon to resist. ‘They know that where- 
ever there are Popish priests, there is 
a phalanx of organized conspirators to 
overthrow the Protestant Establishment, 
and to eradicate the Protestant faith—- 
bound to aim at the accomplishment of this 
object, by a sacred principle of duty— 
exemplifying in their attacks a skill, a zeal, 
and a concert, which we should do well to 
imitate in our resistance to their encroach. 
ments. [ Oh, oh.”| Sir, I repeat, that 
they are impelled to adopt such a line 
of conduct by the allegiance which they 
owe to the Bishop of Rome. Sir, how 
can the noble Lord’s Resolution prove a 
source of peace or tranquillity? It will, 
on the contrary, like Pandora’s box, sow 
the seeds of discord and confusion in 
half the parishes in [reland. A _ line 
must be drawn somewhere between 
that numerical amount of population, which 
shall, and that which shall not, entitle a 
district to retain its Protestant pastor. Now 
is it not obvious, as has already been well 
observed, that a temptation is here held 
out to Protestant landlords, to eject a pro- 
portion of their Roman Catholic tenantry, 
in order to substitute such a number of 
individuals belonging to their own persua- 
sion, as may prevent the Gospel candlestick 
from being removed? And i3 there not an 
inducement to the Roman Catholic landlord 
or his priest to drive Protestant tenants 
from their homes, that the protestant pastor 
may be dispensed with? he noble Lord’s 
G2 
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surplus will be reduced to nil, when the 
demands of the Protestant population shall 
come to be adjusted—when we shall ascer- 
tain where there is deficiency as well as 
where there is excess, either in the number 
of Protestant clergymen or the amount of 
income awarded to them on account of their 
spiritual ministrations. The surplus may 
be compared toa mathematical point, which 
has position, but not magnitude—or to a 
mathematical line, which has neither length 
nor breadth, nor thickness. The noble 
lord might as well hope, by pouring imagi- 
nary oil from an empty barrel, to calm the 
surges of the tempestuous ocean, as to 
pacify the troubles of Ireland by so nuga- 
tory a Measure as this. Sir, a great deal 
has been said, during this debate, on the 
subject of religious seruples—seruples which 
[ respect and admire, when they prompt an 
individual to relinquish any privilege or 
sacrifice any revenue which by law belongs 
to himself, but which I hold in abhorrence 
and contempt, when resorted to as a pretext 
for invading the rights, or despoiling the 
property of others. I consider the rights 
of the Clergyman to one-tenth to be as 
sacred and indefeasible as that of the land- 
lord to the other nine ; and I sce no moral 
difference between the conduct of the man 
who forcibly resists the payment of tithes 
to the rector, and that of the highwayman 
who puts a pistol to the breast of the pro- 
prietor, and claims from him a renunciation 
of his rent. Sir, if I acquired by purchase 
or inheritance an estate in the dominions of 
his Holiness the Pope, I should be quite 
aware that the priest had as good a claim 
to his tithes as I possessed to the lands. 1 
should, therefore, give him every facility 
for obtaining his legal dues, though I would 
not contribute any portion of that which 
was my own, to build a Roman Catholic 
Chapel, or acquire for it a thigh bone of 
St. Ursula. Sir, allusion is often made to 
the case of Scotland, My hon. Friend, the 
Member for Dublin delights in advocating 
the days of our clans and claymores. But, 
Sir, for what were the Scottish Protestants 
contending ? In the Roman Catholic times 
they were exposed to the fire and faggot 
arguments, by which Romish Cardinals and 
Archbishops evinced their respect for libertyof 
conscience and their Christian affection, for 
their Protestant brethren ; and, in the days 
of Episcopal persecution, they were fighting 
for the free exercise of their religion, for 
the power of worshiping God after the 
fashion dearest to their hearts, men of whom 
the world was not worthy, being destitute, 
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afflicted, tormented, were compelled to 
wander in deserts and mountains, or in 
dens and caves of the earth—their property 
was liable to confiscation—their meetings 
were dispersed at the point of the bayonet, 
they were subject to persecution, even to 
the death, But for what are the Roman 
Catholics now clamouring? They enjoy 
all the rights for which the Scotch were 
then contending ; they have perfect tolera- 
tion—the freest exercise of their own reli- 
gion. Is there any parish in Ireland 
in which a Romish chapel may not be 
erected? any district, in which Dr. 
M‘Hale may not with perfect impunity 
pronounce the Established Church as a 
nuisance, and its pastors as grievous wolves ? 
Where, then, is there any analogy between 
the two cases, which have so frequently 
but with so little foundation, been brought 
into juxta position? Sir, if 1 am asked, 
why, at the close of the last Session, as 
well as on this occasion, I have ventured 
to take so prominent a part in behalf of 
the Anglo-Irish Church, I reply, it is be- 
cause of my affectionate veneration for the 
sister Establishment, between which, and 
the Church of England, there is as close 
an identity of interests as there is a near 
similarity in doctrines; their principles, 
their dangers, their enemies are the same, 
and their supporters should be united also. 
I am firmly convinced that, if the one Es- 
tablishment were taken, the other would 
not long beleft. Sir, I call upon my right 
hon.Friend not to abandon his post until the 
last moment: he owes this sacrifice to the 
King, whose confidence he enjoys—to the 
Peers, whose independence he guarantees— 
to the Church, whose rights he is defend- 
ing—to the people, whose confidence he is 
earning by temperate and salutary reforms 
—to the friends, by whom he is gallantly 
supported ; and even to those who, though 
not politically connected with him, have 
incurred every species of scurrilous and 
malignant misrepresentations by giving a 
fair trial to his Government. He should 
inscribe on his banners the motto, ** No 
surrender.’ He should compel the noble 
Lord to take up another parallel ; his 
grape-shot do not yet reach the Pay-oftice— 
his shells fall short of the Admiralty. The 
siege of Downing-street may not last so 
long as that of Troy; but the noble Lord 
should not obtain possession of the citadel 
until he mounts the breach, with the Mem- 
bers for Dublin and Middlesex behind him, 
and wielding in his hand, instead of the 
field-marshal’s truncheon, an address 
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from this House, calling on his Majesty 
{0 dismiss his present Government 
from his Councils and from his presence. 
It seems to me, Sir, that we are now com- 
mencing a carecr of universal spoliation, 
We shall first take a part of the Church 
property, and after one or two intermediate 
sacrilegious invasions, at last monopolise 
the whole. Then will come the turn of 
the lay impropriators ;_ they will not long 
be permitted to “dwell in their cciled 
houses,” when many temples of the living 
God have been shut up or laid waste. A 
Bill will be introduced to relieve them from 
the burden of paying small pittances to ]a- 
borious ministers of the everlasting Gospel, 
and at the same time to exonerate them 
from preserving the national estates, which 
they have long usurped under that very ques- 
tionable tenure. Methinks T see a print of 
Woburn Abbey, as it will appear in 1845, 
converted into one of Mr. Owen’s national 
parallelograms, under the superintendence 
of citizen John Russell, the elder, for by 
that time there will be no Dukes, and no 
LordJohns, no hereditary titles, no, not even 
peerages for life. Sir, although no man is more 
friendly than Iam to the redress of every 
grievance and the removal of every abuse, 
I protest against making any unpolitic or 
pusillanimous sacrifice to satisfy the imordi- 
nate cravings of the spirit of the age, an 
idol at whose shrine every public man in 
this country is invited and expected to bow. 
This, Sir, is a specious but destructive prin- 
ciple, which might be urged to sanction 
the most revolting absurdities, or to ex- 
tenuate the most atrocious crimes. There 
was a time, Sir, when a Liberal triumvirate 
ruled the destinies of a neighbouring land ; 
when Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon 
deluged every city with blood, and devoted 
every province to spoliation. Supposing 
that some intrepid patriot, animated by a 
spirit of righteous indignation, had ex- 
claimed in the presence of that sanguinary 
tribunal, “Why have you murdered vour 
King, why have you driven your nobles into 
exile? Why have you confiscated the pro- 
perty of your Church? Why have you 
demolished the altars of your God? Why 
are you immolating every day whole heca- 
tombs of victims, whose defencelessness is 
their chief misfortune, and whose innocence 
is their only crime, at the altar of popular 
frenzy, infatuation and caprice?” The 
monsters would have replied, had they con- 
descended to answer at all, “‘ We are obey- 
ing the voice of the people, we are acting 
in conformity with the spirit of the age.” 
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Sir, I] have lived long enough to view with 
abhorrence and disgust the ultra-despotism 
of ultra- Liberalism. None are so intolerant 
of orthodoxy in religious doctrine, or of 
strictness in religious observance, as tho 
who declaim the loudest in behalf of x 
ligious liberty. None are so inclined to 
tyrannize over others, and blacken the cha 
racter of all who refuse to yield unplicit 
obedience to their imperious mandates, a 
those who claim the utmost latitude in le 
half of themselves. Sir, | thank the Hous« 
for the patient attention with which they 
have been pleased to hear me, and shall 
now conclude by oflering to 
Resolution my most decided and strenuct 
Opposition. 

Lord Francis Keerlon would venture to 
differ from the proposition before the Heuse, 
and yet if he could persuade himself that its 
results would be such as its proposers had 
promised, he might support it even atthe ex- 
pense ofsacrifiemg any consisteney with the 
opinions he had formerly givenon the subjcet 
The noble Lord who had brought forward th 
Resolution had made allusions to Hampder 


} 


the present 


’ 


the great champion of a principle, aud had 


told the House that in the present 
i 


Ktesolu 
tion the principle was everything, and that 
the Resolution itself was nothing. Th 
thanked the noble Lord for the candour of 
his explanation. "The noble Lord lad told 
the House that the Resolution was 
and he concurred with him in that opimion ; 
and it because 
nothing, and the 


he (Lord Frances Egerton) could not bring 
himself to forfeit his character for con 
vy by voting for the Motion. Th: 
noble Lord bore the charaeter—and he bor 


ave 
HnoOtuaiht 
— D> ere 

Vas thie Resolution \ 


ee a ame 
principic evervthing, that 


sistency 


y 


it gracefully in many respects—tl aractel 


of a leader of a formidable party : but when 


the noble Lord quitted that House othe: 





Gentlemen suececded him in th fice, and 
carried his doctrines much further than the 
noble Lord himself did. dn the first night 
of the debate the noble Lord had been 
succeeded by the hon. Gentleman th: 


nm 
Member for St. Alban’s, who had 
the principles of the noble Lord much fur- 
ther than they had been put in the opening 
speech. He had said that he valued the 
principle of the Motion because it 


push d 


would 


bring under the control of the State, and 
by which he meant the control of that 
House—that species of control which he 


specially valued, all corporate property and 
all abuses connected with public property 
in general. He would claim to himself the 


right of opposing the Bill on that very 
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principle. The hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. Grattan) had declared that the 
carrying of this Motion would be the reno- 
vation of the Catholic system in Ireland. 
Ie would ask hon. Members to reflect 
whether the question had been argued in a 
manner to indicate that it would effect a 
renovation of the Catholic religion in Ire- 
land. One of the great leaders, in advo- 
cating the Catholic claims (Lord Plunkett) 
had argued that the carrying of the Eman- 
cipation Bill would have the effect of main- 
taining inviolate thelproperty, the privileges, 
and the emoluments of the Protestant 
Established Church of Ireland. It had 
been on this ground that he had added his 
humble endeavours to aid the noble Lord’s 
exertions ; and it was on the same grounds 
that he now thought himself bound in 
honour and consistency to maintain invio- 
lable the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
which he sincerely believed would be en- 
dangered were the present Motion to be 
carried. If the Resolution of the noble 
ord did not go far towards the subversion 
of the Protestant Church he was persuaded 
that it would go but a little way towards 
restoring tranquillity to Ireland. Whiat- 
ever opinions might be formed by hon. 
Members on the other side of the House, 
he, for one, did not see how the principle of 
the present measure could be carricd into 
cfleet except by appropriating the property 
of the Protestant Church to purposes not 
Protestant ; and, in fact, such appropriation 
was synonymous with proscription. ‘The 
principle would make it a matter of positive 
gain to the Catholies to reduce to a certain 
amount the number of the Protestants, and 
it was a principle which, he feared, would 
run the risk of being written in characters 
of blood and fire—characters in which so 
many lamentable incidents of Trish history 
were already written—to be handed down 
to an incredulous posterity. It had been 
held out to the House that if this measure 
were carried England might be spared the 
expenses of keeping up so large a military 
force in Ireland. He might be incorrect 
as to the present state of the military force 
in Ireland, but he believed it did not exceed 
23,000 troops, with the addition of 5,000 
police ; and it was new to him if the whole 
of these were devoted exclusively to the 
service of protecting the property of the 
Church. He threw no imputation upon 
Trish landlords, and he wished much to 
reduce the number of troops in Ireland, but 
still he must maintain that adopting the 
Resolution of the xoble Lord would pros 
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duce no consequences that could procure 
the power of etlecting the desirable object 
of reducing the military establishment. 
The Committce of 1825, which had sat 
upon the Catholic claims had not traced any 
connexion between tithes and the religious 
disturbances of Ireland. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell), and 
another individual (Dr. Doyle) had stated 
in their evidence before the Committee that 
the people of Ireland considered tithes in 
the light of an agricultural burthen most 
desirable to be removed; and yet the pre- 
sent Motion proceeded upon the principle 
that tithes were the great religious 
grievance of the people. It had not been 
his intention to address the House at all 
upon the subject, nor should he now tres- 
pass longer on the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers; but when he and those with whom 
he had the honour to act were taunted 
with resorting to a proceeding most ob- 
jeetionable unless justified by necessity — 
when they were reproached with resorting 
to the old proceeding of ringing the alarm 
bell of “ Church in danger’—he would say 
that he was as unwilling as any man to 
resort to such an expedient, but still he 
would now declare his conviction that the 
Church was in danger, and even to the 
extent of justifying a resort to such expe- 
dient. The noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell), and those who acted with him, 
knew that those who supported his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were not actuated by any 
factious motives, but by a desire to uphold 
the institutions of the country. With that 
view alone it was that they raised their 
voice aguinst this measure, aud he doubted 
not that voice would be echoed by the voice 
of thousands of the people of England 
until it rolled like thunder over the land. 
He did not wish to excite any clamour, 
but he did not hesitate to declare that he 
conscientiously believed the Church to be 
in danger—and firmly attached as he was 
to that Church and the other institutions 
of this country he should never shrink, 
while he had a seat in that House, from 
raising his voice for the protection of those 
institutions. 

Mr. Cayley said, that he believed it would 
be found in the end that those who rung 
the alarm bell of the “ Church in danger” 
rung with a very loud tongue, but with a 
very empty head. He did not think that a 
Bill sent up from that House, containing the 
appropriation clause, would be rejected by 
the House of Lords, for this reason, that 
the passing of such a Bill would be the only 
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means of keeping their Lordships’ friends, 
the present Ministers, in office a little longer. 


fArnit 7} 


It might be asked, why were not the people 
and their representatives content with the | 


present Ministers ? 


As well might it be | 


asked why were not the Poles content with | 


the Russian Government, or the Italians 


with the Austrian Government of Prince | 


Meternich? ‘The answer was, because it 
was not a Government of their own choice. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 


| tical 


Cumberland, had said the other night that | 


had he been of the same religion as the hon. 
and learned Member for Dublin, he would 


have treated this Question as that hon. and | 


learned Member did, but that, being a Pro- 
testant, he could not look upon it in the 
same light. Had the right hon. Baronet 
recollected the precepts of that book which 
all Christians so justly revered, he would 
have considered the treatment that was due 
from him to his neighbour who differed 
from in religion as well as to him with 
whom he agreed. The hon. Member amidst 
many cries of ‘ Question,” 
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larged views upon the subject must 
before the Hlouse with a more : 
weight than anything which he could offer 
to their consideration. Indeed he could 
well have abstained from obtruding himself 
upon the House so long as the Question 
was presented to them only in an abstract 
form ; 
blanee of something approaching to prac 
cperation, without any rules or guide 
before them on which this operation was to 
be based, he felt himself called upon, by 
his sense of public duty, to make a few 
observations upon it. In addressing the 
House at any time he said unfeignedly 
that no Member belonging to it stood more 
in need of indulgence than he did, and 
never more than on the present occasion. 
He should first observe that the Resolution 


come 


pre ssine 


but so soon as it assumed the sem- 


| now before the House went much farther 


| It contained principles, 
quoted Mr. | 
Moore’s Hindoo tale or allegory, the object | 
of which is to set forth the injustice of 


making those who did not cat meat pay for | 


those who did. 
Irish Church Establishment were cut down 


to the reai wants of the Protestant popula- | 


tion of that country it would be the best 


He believed that if the | 


means of preserving it from final destruction. | 


He looked upon the Church Establishment 
in Ireland to be widely diflerent to the 
Church Establishment in this country ; but 
he much feared that if the gangrene was 
not speedily cut out of the one, it would at 
no very distant period reach the other. He 
sincerely wished this Question settled, for 
the sake of the peace of Ircland and the 
attachment he bore to the Established 
Church itself; for the effect of the present 
system was to keep alive a spirit of discord 
and discontent in the minds of the great 
majority of the people of that country. 
When the Reformation took place in that 
country the English Government tried to 


force an adverse religion on the people of 
Treland ; who showed too manly a spirit to | 


than the former Resolution which the 
noble Lord lad proposed, and on which 
the House had already come to a decision. 
measures 
sults widely different from the other ; 
deed so much so that those Members who 
supported the former Resolution might, 
with the most perfect consistency, 
against the present. He begged particu- 
larly to call the attention of the House to 


and re- 


lli- 


vote 


this view of the Question. A large mi- 
nority of that Howe, some impressed 
with a high moral sense of duty, others 
with a strong religious feeling, all with 
a clear view of the great importance of 
ithe Question before them, were called 
upon to legislate on a mere abstract pro- 
positi m without any details to guide 


He could 
1 
more dangerous tha 


them to a decision. 
conceive 
this. 
character of 


proper 
course 
H{e did not himself pretend to the 
a statesman, but he would 
address the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) in that character, and would ask 
him, was it fitting that so large and in. 


ho 8 


telligent a minority should be called on to 


suffer themselves to be despoiled of their | 


religion as they were of their property. 
Ireland had in fact been governed on the 


principle of the sword rather than on the | 


principle of Christianity. 


The Attorney General said, that he had | 


not before addressed the House upon this 
Question out of the respect and deference 
he entertained for the opinions of the 
many other Members, whose more en- 


act upon the abstract Resolution now be- 
fore the House until they could see 
way to the best and safest means of 
carrying it into effect? What was the 
proposition before the House? [ft was 
this: that ~ surplus property of the Trish 
Church Establishment be taken away from 
that Church and applied to purposes of 
general education. In this proposition 
there were two principles contained which 
had no sort of connexion with each other, 
and he should, therefore, take leave to con- 
sider them separately. As far as the ques- 
tion of education was involved, he was 


then 


as 
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9}1 Church of Treland— 
pledged to that high principle, and would 
goto the fullest extent, along with any 
Member of that House, or any individual 
in the country, to carry into effect any 
measure calculated to promote the course of 
education. He owed too much to the 
great institutions of this country, estab- 
lished for the purposes of education, not to 
desire that the blessings they bestowed 
should be amply ditlused throughout so- 
ciety. But was it necessary that the pro- 
perty of the Chureh should be voted away 
for that purpose, and that, teo, before it 
was even ascertained that the Church had 
anything to give away? ‘Then again he 
would ask, was it absolutely necessary, sup- 
posing a surplus, that it should be disposed 
of exactly in this fashion? Would the 
boon be of no value if given in any 
other shape than that precisely cut out by 
the noble Lord’s Resolution 2? Was know- 
ledge only aeceptable as forbidden fruit ? 
‘Vo act upon such limited and partial views 
would be unworthy of the Flouse. If funds 
were necessary for the purposes of educa. 
tion let them by all means be supplied by 
Parliament, but let them not be taken from 
the property of the Church, or, at all 
events, let them not be so taken until it 
should first have been clearly ascertained, 
that there was a surplus which the Church 
Another branch of the Ques- 
tion was, that the principle of education 
contained in this Resolution was intended 
to extend to Roman Catholics; and not 
only that, but the property of the Estab- 
lished Chureh was to be applied to that 
purpose. Ee had not as yet heard it dis- 
tinetly laid down what was meant by sur- 
plus Church-property. Did it mean no- 
thing, or a part, or the whole, for he had 
heard each of these definitions given to it 
during the course of the debate that had 
taken place? According to the hon. and 
learned Member for ‘Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) 
the Irish Church was a bloated Establish- 
ment that required to be greatly reduced, 
and according to another hon. Member, it 
was one wide-spreading nuisance. He 
would ask the hon. and learned Member 
for Tipperary, whose similes were none of 
the most savoury, and whose knowledge 
of surgery he believed did not exactly 
come up to his knowledge of law, if he had 
not heard that the disease called dropsy was 
reduced by tapping, and that that opera- 
tion usually proved fatal? Could the 
House be at any loss to see what was 
meant by calling the Established Church 
of Ireland a wide-spreading nuisance? 


could spare. 
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Did they not read in that denunciation 
the same destroying spirit that in forme: 
ages was directed against the existence of a 
rival city ? 
6 Delenda est Carthago.’ 

The proposition before the House he 
looked upon as of so vague a character that 
no result could follow from it. It had 
been asked on a former night by the noble 
Lord, the Member for Lancashire (Lord 
Stanley) could he not see a schedule A_ in 
the Church as well as he saw it in the Re- 
form Bill? Now this was the very thing 
which he (the Attorney General) wanted 
to see. He wished to see the places that 
deserved disfranchisement before he pro- 
ceeded with an abstract proposition to dis- 
franchise. The hon. and learned Member 
for Tipperary said, that he would go the 
full length of the present proposition, but 
he said also that he would not stop there, 
for that he was disposed to go much 
further. He (the Attorney General) did 
not hesitate to say, that if some of the 
speeches which had been delivered in that 
Efouse in the course of this discussion were 
acted upon, so far from there being any 
surplus Church-property there — would 
nothing remain—there would be nothing 
to rest upon, for the whole Church would 
be gone. ‘These few observations he had 
offered to the House upon the subject of 
providing for education out of surplus 
Church-property, without first inquiring 
whether or no there was in reality any 
surplus? He had been told, however, 
that it was cverything to establish a 
principle ; and the ease of Hampden had 
been referred to, who resisted a tax of 
only 20s., because it was oppressive and 
unjust. But those who were so ready to 
quote Hampden should follow his example, 
and practise a little of his diseretion. Hamp- 
den resisted an unjust principle, whereas 
here the principle was carried before they 
were prepared to act upon it. The noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) now proposed 
to carry his first Resolution further by 
another declaratory Resolution, that no 
measure respecting tithes in Ireland could 
be final or satisfactory if it did not contain 
and embody the principle of appropriation. 
Now, he would ask the noble Lord how he 
intended to embody this principle in the 
Tithe Bill? Did he mean to do so by one 
single clause, or did he mean to wait for 
the Report of the Commissioners before 
that important measure should be passed ? 
It was well known that the Report of the 
Commissioners was only expected to come 
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in bit by bit, or drop by drop. Before the 
House proceeded to legislate upon this 
Resolution of the noble Lord, they should 
be prepared with all the particulars re- 
lating to every Church living in Ire- 
land, and still more should they avoid any 
act of legislation that might be calcu- 
lated to bring them into collision with 
the House of Lords, a_ circumstance 
which the noble Lord himself had, on a 
former occasion, said he should much de- 
plore ever happening. Now he did not 
charge the noble Lord with inconsistency, 
but he would ask the noble Lord why 
he was now so disposed to hazard a collision 
with the House of Lords, when no practical 
purpose was to be attained? He did not 
believe that there was any precedent for 
that House giving to any Resolution which 
they might pass all the force of law with- 
out the concurrence of the House of Lords. 
He knew, indeed, that the Irish House of 
Commons passed a Resolution to abolish 
Agistment tithes without the concurrence 
of the House of Lords of that day in Ire- 
land, but this was a precedent that had 
never since been followed in either country. 
This Question existed altogether in detail, 
and could not be safely or satisfactorily dis- 


posed of without embracing it in all its | 
‘Ty ' 
The revenues and the state} 

, o- 6 } 
of every living must be exactly ascer- | 


bearings. 


tained, and every particular must be in- 


troduced in any Bill upon the subject. | 


Was the noble Lord, urging on these pro- 
positions to benefit the people of Ireland, 
or was he doing it to gratify those who 
were adverse to the Established Church ? 
After all that had been said, done, and 


sworn, by those persons—he, for one, felt | 
no disposition to gratify their feelings, nor | 
' just efficiency to the Established Church 
House ought to have such a disposition. | 
Did the noble Lord think it ingenious not | 


did he think that the majority of that 


to wait for the Bill to be brought in after 
what had been said by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer until he had rendered it 
impossible for his right hon. Friend to 
carry on the Government of the country 
upon the principles which he professed ? 


Perhaps this was a part of the subject which | 


he ought not to enter upon; but he felt 
that he had as good a right to adopt a 
tone of independence as the hon. and 
learned Member for Edinburgh. I sought 
not (continued the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman)—I sought not a seat in this House 
—I sought not office under the Govern- 
ment—I derive no benefit from either. I 
am placed here in a situation of indepen- 
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dence quite as great as that of any other 
hon. Member, and I can assure the noble 
Lord that as far as I am concerned, if he 
can form an Administration that will per- 
fect, that will purify, and not destroy the, 
institutions of this great country, I, for 
one, will cheerfully resign my place to 
some Member of that Administration 
which may possess the confidence of the 
people, and will not ,abuse that confidence. 
But let me warn the noble Lord, that if he 
goes on, he must be prepared to sce the 
principle of this Resolution carried into 
effect by others, with whom J cannot think 
he wishes to coincide. Let mecaution him, 
as an eminent writer has said of an illus- 
trious statesman (Lord Chatham), that 
whilst he only intended to hamper a Mi- 
nister, he lost us America;—let me cau- 
tion the noble Lord, I say, that history, 
to which he has alluded, do not say of him, 
that while he only intended to hamper a 
Minister, he destroyed a Church and dis- 
membered an empire. 

Mr. Sergeant Perrin spoke nearly as 
follows :—Sir—I am loth to obtrude upon 
the House at this stage of the debate; I 
am but too sensible of my own inefficiency 
to desire to do so at any time; yet, so strong 
is my conviction of the value of this resolu- 
tion, and the importance to Ireland of the 
principle embodied in it, that at the hazard 
of exposing that inefficiency I must offer a 
few remarks upon the Question. I think we 
ought to adopt the resolution proposed by 
the noble Lord, the Member for Devonshire 
—it is an important step towards the im 
provement of Ireland, the moral and religious 
education of the whole people—it is essential 
to the tranquillity of that country, and it is 
eminently calculated to give increased and 


there. [Cheers from the Ministerial side.] 
The circle within which I am known is 
small ; but those cheers will excuse me for 
appealing to my honourable Friends. I be- 
lieve none opposite will say that I am in 
the habit of professing principles which I 
do not conscientiously hold. I will say, 
then, that the adoption of this principle by 
the House will go far to produce peace in 
Ireland, by giving moral and religious edu- 
cation to all classes, by attaching them to 
an establishment from which they will then 
derive benefit, and this I contend will give 
stability to the Established Church. Ihave 
ever been attached to the principle of Church 
Establishments—I am convinced of their 
great advantage—I value them on many 
accounts, but for none more than that they 
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provide for the instruction of those who 
most stand in need of it, and who are least 
able to acquire or supply it for themselves. 
I have ever considered the opinion, “ that 
no man of one Church should be bound to 
contribute towards the religious education 
or establishment of another,” to be narrow 
and bigoted. I consider it narrow as a 
moral sentiment and unsound as a political 
maxim. How can any man,or any Christian, 
hold the question of the moral and religious 
education of any class or sect of his fellow- 
subjects to be indifferent to him ? or profess 
that their highest, their eternal interest are 
alien to his feclings or concerns? How can 
any sensible or reflecting member of society 
say, that orderly conduct, respect for law, 
the spirit of subordination, the fruits of re- 
ligious education, are not universal objects 
of solicitude and anxicty to him? I own 
that I have been more than surprised at the 
vehement opposition that has been made to 
the proposition before the House, coming 
from such quarters as it has; and those 
who are sensible of the benefits of religious 
establishments, so loud and so eloquent in 
praise of such institutions, should resist this 
proposition to give effect to their principle, 
to extend that eflicacy beyond the reach of 
human laws, for the prevention of crime, 
and correction of evils over the whole people 
—that they should desire to confine the 
advantages to onc class, to one small ma- 
jority, and leave the mass of the people 
ignorant and uncducated, does surprise me. 
It is equally irreconcileable, in my mind, 
with the affections of a Christian, and the 
wisdom of a statesman. Those who main- 
tain that there will be no surplus, take a 
fairer ground of objection, though it can be 
clearly shown that they are wrong in fact. 
Some who objected to the proposition of the 
noble Lord, have asserted that the income of 
the Church of Ireland three years ago did 
not exceed 740,000/. a-year ; and it was 
stated by the right hon. and gallant officer 
(the Secretary for Ireland), that owing to 
the reductions which had since been made 
from it, it did not now exceed 450,0001. ; 
and the right hon. Baronet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has asked, “ is that too 
large an income for such an Establishment ?” 
It is not necessary for me to determine that 
question one way or the other; but I think 
those who are aware of the comparative 
numbers of the Protestant Dissenters in 
Ireland, their habits and state of education, 
the numbers, conduct, and character of 
their exemplary, useful, and pious ministers, 
and who know that the entire income 
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derived by that clergy from the state 


does not exceed 24,000/, a-year, will 
hesitate before they declare that even 
the reduced sum of 450,000/, a-year is not 
too much for the clergy of the [stablished 
Church in Ireland. But let me ask what 
has become of the difference between the 
admitted income of 740,000/. three years 
ago, and the alleged present income of 
450,0001.? How has this difference been 
accounted for? First, there is the proposed 
reduction of 25/. per cent. on the amount 
of tithes, and then the vestry cess now 
placed upon the Church Temporalities’ Fund 
—grant this: these two sums make together 
167,000/. which, deducted from 740,000/. 
leave over the 450,000/. the sum of 114,000/. 
and is not that, I will ask, asum worth in- 
quiring about? To be sure, we are told 
that this will not give more than four-pence 
a-year for each individual in the population 
of Ireland ; and we are taunted by the ques- 
tion, will that sum afford or provide educa- 
tion for that population? This, Sir, is an 
argument worthy of the cause it is adduced 
tosupport. Lask those who ask this question, 
are they serious? do they expect an answer? 
do they mean to say that 114,000/. a year 


judiciously applied, supposing that to be the 


full amount of surplus (which I don’t ad- 
mit), will not conduce effectively and sub- 
stantially to the Education and improvement 
of the people of Ireland? but one right 
hon. Member took different ground ; he says 
that the funds in the hands of the Board of 
Education are more than sufficient for the 
demands upon them, and that it was obliged 
to devote a portion of it to the extravagant 
increase of the salaries of schoolmasters : 
now, it has so happened, that I have had 
several communications with a member of 
that board, and have sought for an applica- 
tion of part of its funds to a country school, 
and I have ascertained that so far from 
being abundant, their funds are at present 
most inadequately short of the objects for 
which they were intended. But it is 
necessary to account for this alleged de- 
ficiency beyond the amount of the Church 
rates, and the 25/. per cent., in the remainder 
of the Church income: on this subject we 
have been told by the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Lefroy), that the sum of 59,000/. should be 
allowed for the suppressed Bishoprics, and 
22,000/. for the tax on livings; and another 
hon. Member has said, that an allowané¢e of 
10/. per cent. should be made for carrying 
out the principle of the proposed ‘Tithe 
Bill; now, I will not allow of any one of 
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these deductions; the amount may be as 
has been stated, but will any one contend 
that these sums have been absolutely lost 
to the Church or to the State? have they 
melted away? or is the House to be told, 
that because they have been transferred 
they are not still in existence, and are not 
applicable to Ecclesiastical purposes? ‘To be 
sure the 59,000/. and 22,0001. a-year have 
been transferred to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners; but will it be said that they | 
have vanished, disappeared, do not exist, 
and are not available, and ought not to be 
accounted as [ecclesiastical property? As to) 
the waste of 10/. per cent., mentioned by 
the hon. Member for Newark, and taken | 
credit for as a reduction, I will not consent 
to allow it; and I think the House will 
hesitate before it adopts the proposed meas | 
sure of redemption and vesting the amount 
in land, a measure objectionable in itself, at 
once clumsey and injurious, and which is | 
thus recommended to our adoption by a/! 
frank avowal that it will produce an abso- 
lute loss and waste of one-tenth of the 
whole property. I am aware, that difference | 
of opinion exists on some points connected | 
with this question of surplus and the precise | 
amount of Church-property in Ireland, on 
which we have not precise information ; 
leaving these for the present, I will call the 
attention of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
some matters which are plain and palpable, 
and do not admit of denial; I allude to the 
existing state of many parishes in Ireland. 
I will not select extreme cases, or give the 


} 
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House such instances merely, as those ad- | 
duced with such effect and force of obser- | 
vation by the right hon. Member for) 
Cambridge, or parishes where there are no | 
Protestant inhabitants, though in various | 
parts of Ireland such instances are by no | 


means rare ; 


I will not take parishes | 


merely from the west nor from the south, nor | 


dwell on flagrant cases in the diocese of 


Ossory ; but I will go to that county which | 


was last night described by an hon. Member 
as one of the most Protestant counties in 


the north of Ireland, the county of Mona- | 
ghan; I will state the circumstances of | 


five parishes in that county. 
district of 51,000 acres there ; the barony 
of Farney, bounded on one side by the 
county of Armagh, on another by the coun- 


IT will take a | 


ty of Cavan, contains five parishes, the | 


condition of which I will now state to the 
House. 
acloon, in which there are forty-one Protest- 


The first is the parish of Magher- | 


ant families and 1,400 Catholic families ; | 


the value of the living is 430/. in tithes, | 
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besides which there is a glebe-house with 
forty-two acres of land, making the total 
value 556/. a-year ; the incumbent resides 
generally at Bath, and visits his parish once 
a-year: the duty is done, and I believe 
satisfactorily done, by a stipendiary curate. 
The second parish is Carrickmacross, in 
which there are cighty Protestant families, 
ten Dissenting families, and 1,400 Catholic 
families; the vaiue of the living is 700¢. 
in tithes, with a glebe-house and 140 acres 
of land, total value 1,120/.; the incumbent 
resides at Armagh, and the duty is performed 
by a stipendiary curate. The third is the 
parish of Donaghmoine, in which are 
fiftv Protestant families, and 2,000 Catholic 
families ; the value of the living is 1,050/. 
in tithes, a glebe-house, and sixty acres of 
land, total value 1,233/.; the imcumbent 
is the son of a former Bishop of Clogher, is 
a non-resident, living in a distant parish of 
considerable value, which he also enjoys ; 
the duty is performed by the stipendiary 
curate. ‘The fourth is the parish of 
Killanery, in which are four Protestant 
families, and 1.000 Catholic families; the 
value of the living is 500/. in tithes, a 
glebe-house, and eighty acres of land, total 
value 750/.; the incumbent resides near 
Dublin ; the duty is performed by the sti- 
pendiary curate. The fifth is the parish 
of I:nniskeen, in which are ten Protestant 
families, and 1,000 Catholic families ; the 
value of the living is 500/. in tithes, a 
glebe-house, and eighty acres of land, total 
value 750/. the incumbent is non-resident ; 
the duty devolves upon the stipendiary 
curate. Here is a district of five parishes 
in Protestant Ulster; in all, the incumbents 
are non-resident, the duty is performed by 
curates, and I believe well, and assiduously 
and satisfactorily performed by stipendiary 
curates, satisfactorily to the Protestant in- 
habitants, by stipendiary curates with small 
incomes. These, let it be observed, are not 
isolated cases; many such, and_ still 
stronger cases, can be pointed out in the 
Catholic counties of the south and west of 
Ireland, but I have not gone into any of 
those; I have preferred taking instances 
from a county which has been described as 
one of the most Protestant of the north of 
Ireland, by the hon. Member for the county 
itself, in the course of this debate. I ask, 
is this state of things to continue ?—I will 
ask hon. Members opposite, whether this 
system is one which they wish to see con- 
tinued ? I will ask, is he a friend to the 
Church, is he a friend to religion, who 
would support sucha system in Ireland? [ 
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ask hon. Members to consider this matter 
gravely and temperately, and tell me whe- 
ther it is not one that calls for Reform? 1 
will put it to the noble Lord (Francis 
Egerton), whether he will, or whether he 
thinks he can, answer these facts by an 
appeal to popular clamour ; or stifle their 
effect by a cry of “the Church in danger?” 
I may be asked, “ will you suppress the Es- 
tablished Church? Will you transfer its 
property to the Catholic Church?” I will 
answer, no! no such thing! I will take 
the case of the last parish I have alluded 
to, where, as I have stated, there were 
1,000 Catholic families, and only four Pro- 
testant families. I may be asked “ what, 
though the number of Protestant families 
be small, will you not respect their feelings 
and their scruples? As a_ Protestant 
myself, I value the Protestant Estab- 
lishment; I do respect their feelings, 
and regard their interests; but, for the 
support of that Establishment, is it neces- 
sary that, in a parish where there are but 
four Protestant families, 750/. a-year, or 
near 750/., should be taken out of the pa- 
rochial means of its inhabitants for the 
maintenance of a Protestant clergyman of 
the Established Church? I care not whe- 
ther those funds are paid or provided by 
the tenants or the landlords ; it is immate- 
rial to my argument ; they are paid by one 
or the other—paid or supplied by pa- 
rishioners ; on whichever the charge de- 
volves the system is bad—bad for the 
tenant and bad for the landlord: to the 
parish at large it is of no benefit, and J for 
one never will consent to this state of 
things, that while 750/. a-year is abstracted 
to meet the claims of the Church, the whole 
of the religious duties should be performed 
by a person receiving a small stipend only, 
and that the remainder, ,whether it be 
4001. or 600/., or, as in other parishes, 
much more a-year, should go to be dissi- 
pated by an individual residing at Bath or 
at Kingstown. I say this is not religion ; 
I say this is not good sense; I say this is 
not honesty. I beg pardon of the House 
for going into these details, and trespassing 
at so much length upon its time; but | 
wish to represent to Englishmen the real 
state of things in Ireland, knowing that if 
that state of things be fully known to the 
English Members of this House, they will 
be as anxious and as zealous in their desire 
to effect a remedy as the most warm, and 
passionate, and enthusiastic Irishman. I 
wish I could borrow the eloquence, and 
follow the example of the noble Lord 
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the Member for Northumberland (Lord 
Howick), the other night, by calling on 
the English Members to reverse the picture, 
and to contemplate what their feelings 
would be, if they, and the Church to which 
they belonged, were similarly situated as 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland and _ their 
Church are. But I do not think it ne- 
cessary ; I know that I am addressing men 
of integrity—men of free and independent 
spirit—men of honour—men who are at. 
tached to justice, and who will do right, 
if I can show them that a case of injustice 
calls for their interposition. I beg then to 
recal the attention of the House to the par- 
ticular parish to which I last referred: in 
that parish, for the accommodation of four 
Protestant families, there is a large, well- 
built, well-furnished, well-aired Church ; 
a curate performs the service, attends fully 
to his duties, and to their spiritual wants : 
contrast this with the accommodation 
afforded to the Roman Catholics; there are 
1,000 Catholic families in the parish ; they 
may be as ignorant and as superstitious as 
hon. Members opposite may please to re 
present them, but that is no reason why 
their wants should not be regarded, and 
provision made for their religious educa- 
tion, in the only mode in which they will 
accept it, through the only channel by 
which they will receive it ; for those fa- 
milies there is a chapel, perhaps ill-built, 
certainly unfurnished, with a clay damp 
floor, no pews, no seats, no benches, and of 
size insuflicient to contain more than one- 
half of the congregation. So inadequate 
are the chapels generally, that I appeal to 
hon. Members on the opposite side, my coun- 
trymen, whether they have not continually 
seen, on Sundays in the chapel-yards in 
many districts, a large portion of the con- 
gregation kuecling outside on the bare 
earth for want of sufficient accommodation 
within the chapel, exposed to all the in- 
convenience and vicissitudes of the seasons. 
Is this a state of things to continue or 
permit? Can you reflect on this, and 
wonder at the dissensions, and exasperations, 
and the heart-burnings, that scorch and deso- 
late our land? These are facts, indisput- 
able facts; is it then possible that such a 
state of things should be longer permitted 
to continue? I am not one of those who 
would withdraw anything from the incomes 
of the Protestant working clergy; on the 
contrary, I would place those members of 
that body in a situation more becoming 
their sacred calling, and more independent, 
by giving every actual incumbent, that is, 
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clergyman doing duty, not less than 200/. 
or 2501. per annum, instead of 75/. I 
would then apply the remaining 500/. in 
parishes producing 750/. per annum, to the 
original purpose — namely, the religious 
education and moral improvement of the 
rest of the parishioners. But it is said this 
would be spoliationmthis would be robbing 
the Church, and endangering property ; 
who talks of robbing the Church, and 
yet sustains the present system? Is it 
or is it not, spoliation ; is it not robbing 
the Church to get the business of that 
Church done for a small stipend, perhaps 
for 75l. per annum, and to receive the dif- 
ference without labour, and expend it in a 
foreign clime or foreign county. Is not 
this spoliation, misapplication, and diversion 
of the funds to purposes not ecclesiastical ? 
I deny that such an application of the 
funds as making provision for a suitable in- 
come for the working incumbent, and 
giving the residue to the moral and re- 
ligious education of the parishioners is liable 
to the imputation of Church robbery, or 
Church spoliation [‘ hear, hear, hear,’’| 
I say they who divert it from these pur. 
poses to individual emolument are the 
spoliators—they who prefer the man to the 
duty—who regard and provide for the 
Churchman, not the Church ; they divert, 
they misapply, they spoliate, and rob the 
Church. I would not withdraw the in- 
comeof the working Protestant clergyman in 
Ireland ; so far from it, so far from diminish- 
ing his income, I would place him in a 
situation more becoming his avocation. I 
would make him more independent. I 
would give to the Protestant minister, who 
had to take care of the four, the ten, or the 
twenty, or the fifty Protestant families, in 
any parish, 200/. a-year at least, instead of 
75l. Ina parish such as that to which I 
have referred, where the tithes amounted 
to 7502. a-year, it was admitted, even by 
hon, Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, that 2501. a-year would be a fit 
and sufficient sum to allow to the Pro- 
testant clergyman. ‘aking these hon. 
Gentlemen upon their own admission— 
agreeing with them that 250/. a-year 
would be a fit and proper sum to allow to 
that clergyman, then I ask what is to be 
done with the remaining 500/. J would 
devote it to the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the poor of the parish, but that would 
be robbing the Church, forsooth ! |“ Cheers.” ] 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin stated this gravely and 


said gravely that this was not the property of 
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the state, and that the state had no right to 
interfere with it. I will not enter at 
length inte the technical argument which 
he has urged in support of his proposition ; 
but I will at once say that no rational, no 
reflecting man can deny that the state 
not only has the power, but that it is 
the duty of the State, its sacred obligation, 
to look after and deal with this property. 
The right hon. Gentlemanhad said, that 
Church-property should not be the pro 
perty of the state, because the King, Lords 
and Commons are not a Corporation, and 
are not capable of property ; but it belongs, 
he said, to the Church—not I should hope 
to the absentee incumbents. No, but to 
the Church, he says, as represented by its 
Bishops, Deans, and Rectors ; a body who, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman's 
own argument, are just as incapable (not 
being a Corporation) of holding property as 
the three branches of the Legislature. I 
am prepared to maintain, that Church-pro- 
perty is trust property, belonging to the 
parishioners, to whose use and benefit it 
was dedicated and delegated. This is not 
an idea of my own, nor a novel and fanciful 
notion adopted for the occasion, but one con- 
tained and expressed in the statute book of 
this country. So long ago as the reign of 
Richard 2nd, that proposition was estab- 
lished in distinct terms. In an Act passed 
in that reign, I find the following provi- 
sions: — “ Because divers damages and 
hinderances oftentimes have happened, and 
daily do happen, to the poor parishioners of 
divers places, by the appropriation of bene- 
fices of the same places, it is agreed and 
assented, that in any license henceforth to 
be made of the appropriation of any parish 
Church, the diocesan of such place shall 
ordain according to the value of such 
Church, a convenient sum of money to be 
paid out of the fruits and profits of the 
same Church, and distributed yearly to the 
poor parishioners in aid of their living and 
sustenance for ever.” It has been said, that 
these funds have, by a prescription of three 
hundred years in Ireland, been appropriated 
to the Established Church, and that any 
attempt to apply them as proposed, would 
be to divert them to purposes not Eccles 
siastical, and that therefore the House cans 
not countenance such an application. How 
has the Legislature before dealt with them? 
Some years after the passing of the statute 
I have before referred to, a further Act of 
the reign of Henry 4th, had been passed, 
expressly providing, “that henceforth, in 
every Church so appropriated, a secular 
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person be endowed, according to the 
discretion of the ordinary, for the perform. 
ance of divine service, for the education of 
the people, and to keep hospitality there, 
and do works of alms and charity.” 
Judging from these provisions, it appears 
to me that those who contend, that they 
are bound by their conscience, and their 
religion not to allow these funds to be 
applied to the promotion of the moral 
and religious education and instruction of 
the parishioners at large, after supplying 
the spiritual wants and necessities of the 
Members of the Established Church, err ex- 
ceedingly, and have much mistaken the ob- 
jects and purposes for which they had been 
originally falas they appear to me to 
err exceedingly, and in nothing more than 
in assuming, that the application of any 
such funds to purposes of education is a 
novelty alien or foreign to their original 
institution ; the notion is met and refuted 
by the ancient laws of the land and the 
statutes of England and Ireland. To re- 
cur to the actual state of things, and the 
condition of parishes as they exist in I[re- 
land: will you persist to maintain this state 
of things? Would you so constitute any 
society anew? Would you, if you were 
effecting a new plantation in Ireland, pur- 
sue this system ? Would those distinguished 
personages, who declare they will maintain 
the present Establishment in all its extent, 
and will not abate one jot, whatever be the 
revenue or the relative population, would 
they appoint a clergyman with 750/. a-year 
to attend to the spiritual wants of four, ten, 
or twenty families, and leave 1,000 families 
without instruction or provision for their 
moral or religious education? Would, 
they, @ priori, levy that 750l. from the 
whole community and apply it thus par- 
tially? If they would not, why will they 
now persist, if, @ priori, they would not, 
do so? If reason and argument must then 
prevail, why do they now persist against 
reason, against argument, against the sad 
result of long experience? Will they dis- 
regard, or have they had no lessons from 
experience on this score? Have they not 
heard of, or will they not be taught by the 
sad and calamitous stories of Carrickshock 
and Rathcormac ?—those scenes of blood, 
of suffering, and of crime! Will they still 
persevere in the same unjust and reckless 
course? And can they say they do so for 
conscience, for religion’s sake ?>—I call upon 
those who do say so—I call on those dis- 
tinguished men to pause, to reflect upon 
their own words, and upon the course they 
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are taking; Iet them oppose the Resolu- 
tion—Iet them do so; they may despise 
their political opponents ; they may baffic, 
and possibly defeat those from whom they 
had severed ; but let them not present con- 
science, and religion as their obligation— 
persist, and eall it cunning, call it policy 
call it wisdom, if you will, but do not dese- 
crate conscience—do not profane the name 
of religion in such a course. But it is 
asked, will this measure tranqullize Ireland? 
And it is intimated triumphantly that it 
will not. No, Sir; no one measure will 
tranquillize kaetenad : no one measure wil! 
redeem and correct centuries of bad Govern. 
ment ; but the proposition of the noble Lord, 
the Member of Devonshire, and the spirit 
in which he has brought it forward, and on 
which the House has received it, will go 
far to soothe, and conciliate, and allay irri- 
tation ; toremove and assuage the exaspera- 
tion and spirit of revenge which so gene- 
rally prevail, and engender so many evils, 
and so much crime. Again, the proposition 
has been decried by several hon. Members 
in the course of the debate as an insult toe 
the Protestants of Ireland ; nay, a firebrand 
to excite and inflame ill-fecling among 
them. ‘This strange outcry was first bruited 
out of the House; we had it in pam- 
phlets, in newspapers, in speeches from 
hon. Members and reverend clergymen 
of high name. Sir Harcourt Lees and 
other equally venerable names have long 
been distinguished by their denunciations 
of Popery out of this House; and in the 
House we have heard this Resolution pro- 
nounced an insult to the Protestants of Ire- 
land, and, more indignantly than wisely, 
spurned as such. 1 am sure the hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Lucas), who 
spoke last night, will not join in that opin- 
ion, though he represents, as he himself 
has stated, a most Protestant county, That 
hon. Member stated, that it would be wise 
to extend education to the Presbyterians ; 
in that sentiment I fully concur; but I 
would go still further, and add, education 
ought also to be extended to the Roman 
Catholic. Of those who shout that it will 
be an insult to the Protestants, 1 ask, does 
any reflecting man think it an insult to the 
Protestant gentry, or that they so esteem it 
that provision should be made for the in- 
struction of their uneducated neighbours, 
and thus set them in the way of real 
truth? Are they so blind to the advan- 
tages of education, have they no feel- 
ing for the improvement of their tenants 
and fellow-countrymen? Are they quite 
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insensible to their own interests, and of 
the difference between an ignorant and an 
uneducated, and an orderly, and well- 
instructed people? Are they Protestants 
merely in name; do they desire to with- 
hold the light of truth and means of im- 
provement ! > Form yself 1 would say, that 
my confidence 1 in the truth of the prin- 
ciples of the religion I profess is such, 

that I am convinced the surest way to 
increase the number of Protestants in 
{reland, and give it fair play, is to spread 
information; to give the whole people 
education, moral and religious ; to make 
them capable to perceive and appreciate 
the truth. Such was, and such my con- 
viction remains, although it has been with 
such solemnity announced in the House ; 
and abroad proclaimed in newspapers and 
in pamphlets, that the proposition is an in- 
sult to the Protestants of Ireland, though 
it has been described as “a frebrand about 
to be thrown into that peaceable country.” 

The high authority which is arrayed against 
me on this occasion does not shake my con- 
viction—it has been adopted on reflection— 
it remains unaltered. I am satisfied that 
the principle of this Resolution is import- 
ant to the improvement of Ireland ; that 
its adoption is essential to the tranquillity 
of that country, and will be most conducive 
to the real interests of the Church, and its 
just efficiency there. I have mentioned one 
high name, long adverse to all concession to 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ; a con- 
sistent enemy to all interference with the 
system and management of the Church Es- 
tablishment and discipline in Ireland; a 
man who loves things as they are, and sees 
no occassion for improvement—the rev. Sir 
Harcourt Lees. May I be permitted, be- 
fore I sit down, to mention—will the 
House be surprised to learn—that Sir 
Harcourt Lees is the Rector of Kil- 
lanney, in the barony of Farney, a parish 
I have already mentioned ; that he resides 
and maintains a large Establishment near 
the Black Rock, in the county of Dublin 
—recollect that the Protestant families in 
Killanney are four, the Roman Catholic 
one thousand; that the benefice is worth 
7001. per annum, and that the duty is per- 
formed by his stipendiary curate? Do 
you wonder that the absentee rector does 
not complain; that he exclaims against 
alteration, and sees no room for improve- 
ment ; that he deprecates the Resolution 
and its principle? Do you wonder that 
he like the rest of the Irish clergy opposes 
Reform ? 
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Mr. Sergeant Jackson rose and said, he 
would do his hon, and learned Friend who 
spoke last the justice to say that, from the 
hour he first knew him, he was consistent 
in his public conduct. He differed, how- 
ever, very widely from him in many points, 
as well as upon this most important Ques- 
tion. He was glad to hear from him one 
important coneession—the necessity of a 
Church Establishment. He doubted, how- 
ever, whether there were not many on the 
other side of the House who would not 
make the same concession. His hon. and 
learned Friend therefore, as well as him- 
self, were in duty bound to support the 
Established Church. Previous to the 
Union it was thought that, if it should pass, 
the Protestant [stablishment could not be 
maintained in Ireland, the great majority 
of the people being Roman Catholics. One 
of the main arguments in support of that 
measure was, that after the Union the [s- 


tablished Church would be the religion of 


a majority of the empire, and that the 
Church of Ireland would thus be secured. 
This was the argument which mainly in- 
fluenced the Protestants of Ireland to con- 
cur in the measure. The Church of Ire- 
land could not possibly subsist long after a 
measure like the present passed into a law. 
They were now called on only for the ap- 
propriation of a surplus, but would not the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin (Mr. 
O'Connell) make further demands heres 
after? Would he be satisfied with this? 
That hon. and learned Member agreed to 
the remission of three-fifths of the tithes. 
In a letter which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman wrote toa friend in September, 
1834, he said he accepted all he could get 
for the present, but would afterwards seck 
the remission of the whole. “I will take,” 
said the hon. and learned _ Gentleman, 
“any instalment [ can get.” His hon. 
Friend who spoke last said, there would be 
a surplus of 130,000/. ; but he forgot that 
the previous income of 700,000/. would, as 
had been clearly shown by his right hon. 
friend (Sir Henry Hardinge), be reduced 
to 450,0001.; and where, then, could he 
find the surplus of 130,0002.? He thought 


every one who had heard the address of 


the Attorney-General must be satisfied that 
nothing could be more preposterous than 
to call upon the House to legislate upon 
the question which the noble Lord had in- 
troduced. How were they to act? Was 
a Bill to be brought in? How could they 
if the surplus was not ascertained? ‘The 
fact was, that hon, Members were so de- 
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sirous to embarrass the Ministry that they 
declined waiting for a surplus, and declared 
something, the existence of which was 
unknown, to be applicable for certain pur- 
poses. Much had been said about the 
expediency of preserving order, and the 
impossibility of so doing under the present 
state of the Established Church. ‘To this 
he would reply, and all who came from 
the sister country must confirm his asser- 
tion, that if proper measures had been 
taken for enforcing the law not a shilling 
of tithes would have been uncollected on 
the Ist of January, 1834. For this he had 
the authority of a very respectable Gentle- 
man, a relative of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, who, in the presence 
of several Barristers, expressed himself to 
this effect :—“ The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, (then Lord Althorp) has made a 
very unfortunate statement respecting the 
extinction of tithes. | What is likely to be 
the consequence? I feel that the course 
taken endangers my property and every 
man’s property. The first step should 
have been to enforce obedience to the law, 
and then any alteration which it might be 
expedient to make should have been car- 
ried into effect.” Was it part of the Le- 
gislature to see the laws trampled on with 
impunity, and to yield to menace and agi- 
tation? Were they called upon to act in 
accordance with popular outcries? But it 
had been said this measure would restore 
peace to Ireland ; and, above all, it would 
gratify the Roman Catholics. That he 
denied. The Roman Catholics would not 
rest satisfied with anything less than the 
overthrow of the Protestant Establishment. 
What necessity was there for this Resolu- 
tion? Who on his side of the House had 
denied that tithes ought to be applied to 
educational as well as other purposes? But 
Oh ! said his hon. and learned Friend, the 
present funds are scanty and insufficient.— 
If so, let the proper quarter be applied to 
for an increase. Surely it was not neces- 
sary to take the Church-property for that 
purpose. He could not say whether or 
not the national Board of Education in Ire- 
land had exhausted their funds of last year, 
but if they had he could partly account for 
it by stating that the sums they had given 
were in many cases, larger than were re- 
quisite. Still, however, he had heard of 
no application on their part for an augmen- 
tation of funds. By more than one hon, 
Gentleman the principle of appropriation 
had been recommended on the ground that 
it would tend to promote the efliciency of 
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the Established Church, and enable it to 
make converts from the Catholic Church, 
Such was the view which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Weymouth took of the Question. 
Now, his conviction was, that if the prin- 
ciple were carried out, so far would it be 
from restoring peace and harmony to Ire- 
land, that it would be productive of in- 
creased discord and even bloodshed.— 
According to the plan of some hon. Mem- 
bers those parishes in which a certain 
number of Protestants did not reside were 
to be deprived of the Minister and the 
benefits which resulted from the Protestant 
Establishment. The consequence of sucha 
plan would be that a perpetual watch would 
be held over the Protestants. ‘Their heads 
would be numbered, and there would be a 
constant study to keep down their number, 
so as to bring their parish within the 
operation of the reducing Clause. Emigra- 
tion of the Protestant inhabitants had 
already taken place to a very considerable 
extent. He hesitated not to declare that 
these Protestant emigrants composed one 
of the most valuable classes in Ireland. 
They were quiet, well-disposed, substantial 
farmers ; but they were compelled to trans- 
port themselves, their families, and their 
stock to foreign shores in consequence of 
the fearful insecurity of life and pro- 
perty in their native land. Would hon. 
Members add to this depopulation by 
adopting a plan—the inevitable effect of 
which must be to place them constantly 
under the watch of their enemies? Was 
it likely that by such a plan their fears 
would be lessened or their emigration 
checked and rendered less necessary ? Much 
had been said as to the policy of granting a 
boon to the Catholics? Were, then, the Pro- 
testants to be overlooked? And was it of no 
importance that Ireland should be inhabited 
by men of peaceable habits, and not averse 
to the connexion with England? He 
could assure the House that if they decided 
upon carrying the proposed measure into 
effect by the Protestants in Ireland the de- 
cision would be received with dismay.— 
With regard to the arguments of his hon. 
and learned Friend, (Mr. Sergeant Perrin) 
he must say that the greater part of them 
were wholly irrelevant to the Question 
before the House. From certain documents 
in his possession his hon. and learned Friend 
had given them an account of the state of 
things in several parishes in the county of 
Monaghan. He had particularly dwelt 
upon the evils of non-residence. Who 
denied that there were evils? Were they 
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denied by the Members on his side of the 
House, and by those who resisted the 
proposition of the noble Lord the Member 
for Devonshire? On that point there was 
not the slightest difference between him 
and his hon. and learned Friend. Again, 
he begged to ask whether the hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House were advocates 
for underpaying the working clergy? 
Undoubtedly not; and it would be the 
duty of his Majesty’s Government, as it was 
evidently their intention to bring in mea- 
sures for the regulation of such matters.— 
Did the hon. and learned Member imagine 
that they were the friends and supporters 
of overpaid and non-resident clergymen ? 
No; they were of opinion that the clergy 
should be adequately paid, and that no 
idlers should be maintained. Yet it was 
upon these points, which had no reference 
to the Question at issue, and upon which 
there was really no difference of opinion, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
dwelt. He had not intended to address 
the House on this subject, but after hearing 
the address of his hon. and Jearned Friend, 
and knowing the importance which attached 
to all that fell from him, he could not re- 
frain, humble as he was, from making some 
observations in reply. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that on the subject 
before the House he had always acted with 
the greatest impartiality, because 1} was 
his misfortune, generally, upon this subject 
to be opposed—he did not mean to Lord 
Melbourne’s Government, for he had never 
had occasion to be so—but to the Govern- 
ments which preceded that noble Lord’s, 
in the same manner as he was to the present. 
He would, without making any exordium, 
go at once to the point on which he con- 
ceived the Question now to stand. ‘The point 
between the two sides of the House appeared 
to him to be this—that, whereas, the Gen- 
tlemen on the Ministerial side of the House, 
together with the noble Lord (Stanley), 
and the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham), asserted that Tithes were, in fact, 
by reason of the mode of collection, the 
sole cause of the disturbances in Ireland, 
so far as related to Ecclesiastical matters, 
whilst they, on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, asserted that they were not 
the sole cause of those disorders ; but that 
the existence of the Irish Church as a Pro- 
testant Church Establishment, maintained 
solely for a small part only of the inhabitants 
of that country, contributed also, with 
the tithes to cause those disturbances.— 
That, he apprehended, was the point of 
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difference now arising between the two 
sides of the House on the Resolution then 
before them. He conceived that the House 
could hardly come to a right solution of 
that point of difference without first con- 
sidering the system on which the Irish 
Church was founded. The Protestant 
Church in Ireland had always been the 
corner stone and foundation of our sys- 
tem of Government in that country. 
Protestant Lord-lieutenants of counties, 
Protestant Magistrates, Protestant Sheriffs, 
a Protestant court, a Protestant judicial 
bench, packed juries, and an Orange yeo- 
manry—these were the institutions—a part 
of them now rescinded, and a part retained 
—that formed part and parcel of the same 
exclusive system of Protestantism. The 
real Question which affected the feelings 
of the people of Ireland was this, for whose 
benefit had these institutions been main- 
tained? Had it been for the benefit 
of the Irish people? When he heard 
the noble Lord (Stanley) say that he 
could not believe that the Protestant 
Church, maintained out of its own resources 
could be the cause of the discontents in 
Ireland, it seemed to him (Mr. Gisborne) 
that the noble Lord did not understand 
the elementary principle on which so- 
ciety rested. What was the principle 
on which law and order were main- 
tained in socicty? Surely not the prin- 
ciple of foree. The idea of maintain- 
ing order and law by force was a mon- 
strous and barbarous idea. Social insti- 
tutions were of no value, nor were they 
capable of promoting either the happiness 
or prosperity of a people, unless they were 
maintained by public feeling and public 
opinion. Those who lived under them 
must think and feel that they existed solely 
for their advantage, and that that was their 
only object. But was this the case in Ire- 
land?) Was it so particularly with respect 
to the Church Establishment? In Eng- 
land and in Scotland every man’s first object 
was the maintenance of the law, and for 
this they willingly sacrificed a portion of 
their time and money, and, if needful, of 
their personal liberty. If any outrage 
threatened society, the most extensive com- 
binations were formed to suppress it. But 
the case was quite different in Ire- 
land. In England and Scotland there 
was a feeling in every man’s mind, that, 
with some causes of complaint, the institu- 
tions of the country mainly existed for his 
benefit ; but in Ireland the institutions were 
not in accordance with the feelings of the 
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people. That was the cause of the aliena- 
tion of the people from those institutions, 
and that was the cause of the necessity that 
existed there for the maintenance of order 
and law by force. It was not simply the 
existence of the Irish Church ; but it was 
the fact of the general feelings of the people 
being alienated from the institutions of the 
country, of which the maintenance of that 
Church was the foundation, that produced 
a state of society in Ireland under which no 
security, and no prosperity could exist. 
He had ever held that all institutions in 
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order to produce prosperity and happiness | 


must rest upon the opinions and feelings of | 


the people. It was possible that this coun- 


try was strong enough to maintain those | 


institutions by force. 
which existed in many States in Europe, 
and had existed in all parts of the world ; 


That was a system | 


but it was perfectly absurd to give the | 


people political power, and, after having 
done so, to attempt to maintain any insti- 
tutions which were not in consonance with 
the principle involved in that act, The 
ecclesiastical institution in Ireland not being 
in consonance with the feelings of the 
great bulk of the people was the foundation 
of all the insecurity, and all the misery 
which existed in that country. This Re- 
solution of the noble Lord was the last, the 
sincere—he trusted it might not be the 
desperate—attempt to save the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. He would say, that it 
was with such an intention, and with the 
view to make the Protestant Church toler- 
able to the feelings of the people of Ireland, 
that the Resolution was now proposed. He 
had nothing to disguise from the House. 
He would say, that if the Protestant Church 
could not be made to exist in consonance 
with the feelings of the people of Ireland, 
it was impossible that the Government or 
the people of this country could maintain 
it. The only way to maintain the Church 
in Ireland was by letting the people feel 
they had an interest inite The noble Lord 
(Stanley) had said, that if there were only 
ten Protestants—nay, if there was only one 
Protestant in a parish—he had a right to 
have a Church Establishment maintained 
for him; and the noble Lord also said, that 
the Catholic had not even the paltry right 
of having the surplus revenue of the Pro- 
testant Church applied to the education of 
his children. If that were the noble 
Lord's principle, then he had, indeed, 
divided the people of Ireland into two 
classes—into 500,000 Spartans on the one 
side, and seven millions of Helots on the 
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other. Did the noble Lord really maintain 
this principle, even with regard to a sur- 
plus? Because, if this were indeed the 
principle of the noble Lord, then, much as 
he respected the noble Lord’s talents, and 
highly as he admired his character, he must 
say, that he would most unwillingly ever 
see that noble Lord conducting the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of this country. 
Any connexion of the noble Lord with any 
Administration, if made inseparable from 
such a principle as that, would, in spite of 
his talents and his character, be a great 
national calamity. The noble Lord had 
told them, and other hon. Gentlemen had 
since repeated the observation, that the re- 
solution proposed was with a view of giving 
peace at once and satisfaction to Ireland. 
Now, he (Mr. Gisborne) never thought 
such a thing, and had never heard of such 
a proposition. But he would tell the noble 
Lord what the object of the resolution was, 
and what it would do :—its object was, to 
remove, and he believed it would remove, 
an impediment, without the removal of 
which peace could not come to Ireland. It 
would remove an insuperable impediment 
out of the way, and that was all it pro- 
fessed to do. He sincerely hoped that they 
might be able to attain that object. Butif 
that impediment should not be removed, by 
the resolution being now rejected, he most 
earnestly believed that peace never could be 
produced in Ireland without the total de- 
struction of the Established Church. He 
had a right, therefore, to claim for those 
who supported this resolution, that they 
were, by so doing, making a last and a sin- 
cere effort to maintain the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. He perhaps might be 
allowed to say a few words on the subject 
of the right of interference with Church- 
property. It had been said, that Parliament 
could not interfere with property over 
which there existed in no way any supreme 
power. The Church itself could not 
alienate the property, nor, it was said, 
could the State in any manner deal with it. 
How did the Church become possessed of 
property of this unintelligible quality ? 
“Why, Sir, (continued Mr. Gisborne) in 
some dark and ignorant age, some gross, 
profligate, some enormous sinner, some op- 
pressor of the people, some despoiler of the 
widow and the orphan, when lying on his 
death-bed is visited by a.wily priest, who 
tells him his sins are so great that unless he 
give his property to the Church his soul 
will remain in purgatory till the day of 
judgment, and in eternal torments ever after. 
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That is the foundation of the right of the 
Church to that property ; and the conse- 
quence of such a gift—a gift made, perhaps, 
after the wavering reason had ceased to guide 
the act or intentions of the donor—is to be 
that, to the end of society, this estate must 
be devoted to Ecclesiastical purposes. That 
is your first absurdity. Then, this gross 
and unscriptural attempt to expiate sin— 
this, which you, yourselves, hold to be im- 
pious, heretical, and anti-christian, you 
construe into an unalienable title to this 
property for Protestant purposes. That is 
your second absurdity.” ‘l'o show that he 
was not exaggerating, nor mis-stating any- 
thing, he would not bring any paltry in- 
stance, nor cite any small portion of property 
which some wretched sinner had been 
deluded out of at the end of his life. He 
would read the preamble of an Act which 
was made the foundation of large posses- 
sions held by the Church. That Act was 
made by a King who was an usurper, and 
who, in the first year of his usurpation, 
being anxious to secure the clergy on his 
side, presented them with this large dona- 
tion. The preamble of the grant of tithes 
by King Stephen, in 1135, ran thus:— 
“* Because, through the Providence of Di- 
vine mercy, we know it is to be so ordered, 
and by the churches publishing it far 
and near, everybody hath heard, that by 
the distribution of alms persons may be 
absolved from the bonds of sin, and acquire 
the reward of heavenly joy, I, Stephen, 
by the grace of God, King of England, 
being willing to have part with them who, 
by a happy kind of trading, exchange 
heavenly things for earthly, and smitten 
with the love of God, and for the salvation 
of my own soul, and the souls of my father 
and mother, and all my forefathers and 
ancestors, confirm tithes and other dona- 
tions to the Church.” That was the 
foundation of a large portion of the 
Church-property. It was in conformity 
with Stephen’s intentions, who, while 
speaking of heavenly joys, was intriguing 
for an earthly crown, that you founded 
your title to all your conscientious feelings, 
which will not allow you to propose any 
part of this property to be devoted to other 
than strictly ecclesiastical purposes. It was 
objected strongly by the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) against gentlemen on this 
(the Opposition) side of the House, that, 
if a new Government should be formed in 
consequence of this Resolution, it must be 
supported by persons of very incongruous 
opinions. He was surprised to hear that 
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objection come from the noble Lord. [Lord 
Stanley had made no such objection. | Gen- 
tlemen would remember that a very pro- 
minent part of the noble Lord's speech 
was, that the Opposition was formed of 
men entertaining the most imcongruous 
principles; that they were persons who 
had agreed together on this occasion, for 
the purpose of embarrassing the Government; 
but who, when they should succeed to their 
places, would move together very badly in- 
deed. Now, there was a remark he wished 
to make to the noble Lord, because the 
noble Lord either agreed in principle with 
the present Government, or he did not. If he 
agreed with them, why did he not join 
them? If he did not agree with them, 
then he (Mr. Gisborne) would ask, was the 
noble Lord the person to make an objection 
to those who acted together on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House? When the 
noble Lord was in office, he (Mr. Gisborne) 
was, for two or three years, not, certainly, 
a regular, but a general supporter of the 
Ministry of which the noble Lord wasa 
member. He supported it on all questions, 
he believed, in which the Ministry was in 
any trying difficulties with the House. He 
had voted with it in resisting the Repeal of 
the Malt-tax; in resisting the Motion for 
a Committee to inquire into the causes of 
agricultural distress ; in opposing the pro- 
position for inquiry into the Pension List ; 
and in support of the Russian Dutch Loan; 
on which last question he had even made a 
speech, such as it was, in their behalf. Did 
the noble Lord think that it was any ob- 
jection to his Government that it had 
attracted to itself his (Mr. Gisborne’s) sup- 
port? ‘The noble Lord was as well aware 
at that time as he was at present, that they 
differed from each other most widely on the 
appropriation of Irish Ecclesiastical property. 
If a new Government should be formed 
to-morrow he would give it the same cor- 
dial and disinterested support which he had 
given to the Government which had pre- 
ceded the present. ‘In that case,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gisborne, “the noble Lord 
will, in all probability, come over to this 
side of the House, and I shall go over to 
his. I shall occupy nearly the same seat 
which the noble Lord occupies; but, I 
admit that, in doing so, I shall not occupy 
so distinguished a position in the House. 
But the difference in my situation then 
from the noble Lord’s situation now will 
be this—that I shall be sitting there to 
support Ministers in whom I have confi- 
dence, whereas he is now sitting there to 
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support Ministers in whom he avows that 
he has no confidence. The noble Lord, 
and many others on the Ministerial side of 
the House, had said, that it was the indis- 
pensable duty of the Legislature to regard 
the truth of any religion to which it gave 
countenance and encouragement ; that it 
must attend to its gospel truth. Did the 
House remember on what occasion these 
words, “ gospel truth” were first introduced 
to the consideration of Parliament? He 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goulburn) would allow him to refer to the 
times of Henry 8th. These words were 
first used in his reign, and frequently oc- 
curred in the preambles of the statutes of 
that reign, 

“When love could teach a Monarch to be wise, 
And Gospel light first dawn’d from Boleyn’s 

eyes. 

It was under those auspices that Gospel 
truth first became an element in English 
legislation. He recollected, also, that the 
noble Lord was asked how it came to pass 
that, if the Legislature was bound to in- 
quire into the truth of the religion to which 
it grants countenance and encouragement, 
it now supported a Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada. The noble Lord had replied 
that, in the case of Canada, we were bound 
by the express terms of atreaty. Be it so; 
still the noble Lord was placed in this 
dilemma—either he must abandon his treaty 
or his principle; for the noble Lord, he 
was sure, would not contend that a treaty 
was enough to induce him to give up the 
religious principles by which he would 
govern a nation. He was sure that if the 
noble Lord persisted in adhering to his prin- 
ciple, and in calling upon the House to de- 
cide political questions with reference to 
what he was pleased to denominate their 
Gospel truth, he would destroy the small 
remnant of harmony which still existed in 
Ireland. Such a mode of legislation never 
had produced, and never could produce, 
harmony in any country into which it was 
introduced. Its results, if they were to be 
still tried, would produce in Ireland, as 
they had produced in every other society, 
persecution, rancour, hatred, and death. 
Only one word as to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for South Lancashire 
(Lord F. Egerton) who had said that he 
should consider it his duty to raise, what 
he must call the foolish cry of “ the 
Church in danger.” It was his conviction 


that if that ery were now raised it would 
turn out nothing more than “sounding 
It would be reised, howeyer, to 


brass,” 
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administer advice to the right hon. Baronet 
like to that which was given to Captain 
Macheath just before he was led out to ex- 
ecution. That advice was expressed in 
two short pithy words, very appropriate to 
his situation, and they were emphatically 
these—“‘Die hard.” He apprehended that 
the effect of the addresses, which he under- 
stood were now presented daily to the right 
hon. Baronet, and of the cry of ‘the 
Church in danger,” which we were now 
told was to be sung in our ears from one 
end of the island to the other, until “it was 
frightened out of its propriety,” would be 
to give that exhortation to the right hon. 
Baronet to “ die hard,” which, of his own 
accord, he seemed not indisposed to take. 
He was obliged to the House for the in- 
dulgence with which it had listened to him. 
He cordially agreed with the Resolution 
then before the House. He had been told 
that the effect of it, if carried, would be to 
shorten the duration of the existence of the 
present Ministers. It was not on that 
account that the Resolution recommended 
itself to his mind. If that should be a ca- 
lamity to the country, he was innocent of 
any intention to produce it. He supported 
the Resolution on account of its being in 
accordance with principles which he had 
ever maintained. He had supported those 
principles in opposition to the last, as he 
now supported them in opposition to the 
present Ministry ; and he supported them, 
at all events, equally careless as to the 
effects which the Resolution, if carried, 
would produce—[Cheers.| I should like 
(said Mr. Gisborne) to finish the sentence. 
I say, then, that I support the Resolution 
equally careless as to the effects it will pro- 
duce on the existence of the present Go- 
vernment, or on the question who shall be 
their successors, 


Mr. Williams Wynn said, when the 
hon. Member who had just addressed the 
House, attributed all the insecurity and 
misery prevailing in Ireland to the exist- 
ence of the Protestant Church in that 
country, the conclusion at which he 
arrived, that the adoption of the present 
Resolution was the only means to produce 
peace in that country, was most poor, 
lame, and impotent. Every one of the 
hon. Gentleman’s arguments went not to 
the regulation, but to the total subversion 
of the Irish Church. Whereas, this Re- 
solution was proposed by its mover under 
the pretence that it would secure and 
strengthen, rather than overthrow what he 
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Mr. Gisborne), agreed with the Members 
for St. Alban’s, Staffordshire, and Dublin, 
in considering to be a nuzsance. The hon. 
Gentleman had, strangely enough, taken the 
donation of King Stephen as the founda- 
tion of the rights of the Church in Ireland ; 
totally forgetting, it would seem, that 
King Stephen had not a foot of land in 
Ireland, and was as much a stranger in 
that country as the King of France or 
Spain. The hon. Member for Derbyshire 
had also said, that we ought to look at 
the foundation on which Church property 
rested ; and the hon. Member said, that it 
rested on the donation of some enormous 
sinner, whom, as he was stretched on his 
death-bed, a wily priest had induced 
to atone for the vices of his life by making 
profuse donations to the Church after his 
death for the good of his soul. Now, ad- 
mitting all this to be true, whatever might 
be the original title of the Church, still he 
would ask the hon. Member for Derbyshire 
to give him an answer to this question :— 
“Is there a single title to land in Ireland 
which is not posterior to thatof the Church, 
and which therefore was not taken subject 
to the right of tithe?” It had also been said 
that Church property was only property 
held in trust for the benefit of each parish 
and that the State had a right to take 
its surplus revenues from the Church, 


and to apply them to the purposes 
of education within that limit. Admit 
that principle, and how far did it 


go? Was it only in the Church that it 
was to be followed up to its legitimate 
end? Or was it to be followed up, also, 
in cases where tithes were in the hands of 
lay impropriators? In the thirty or forty 
parishes of which the Duke of Devonshire 
was the lay impropriator—in the twenty 
parishes of which the Marquess of Lans- 
downe was the lay impropriator—in the 
same number in which the tithes belonged 
to Lord Donegal—was the House to look 
at the origin of their titles, and to appro- 
priate the surplus revenue accordingly ? 
“Tithes,” say you, “are to be devoted to 
purposes of education, and therefore we 
shall be guilty of no injustice to you in 
depriving you of them for that object, 
although they were granted to, or pur- 
chased by, your ancestor. Tithes were 
originally devoted to these purposes, and 
we insist on their being applied to their 
original purposes.” Where, he would ask, 
was the equity of such a Resolution. 
Where was it to end? Could it be 
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contended that the portion of tithes 
granted to an Ecclesiastic, in return for 
which, Ecclesiastical duty was performed 
in the Protestant Church, should be con- 
fiscated, while that given to Laymen, sub- 
ject to no duty or condition for public 
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benefit, should be maintained. It 
seemed to him, that in the debate 
of that night, the question was ex- 


plained differently from the way the 
question and the principle were explained 
and argued by hon. Members opposite 
last year. They were then told, that the 
Ecclesiastical property to be resumed 
should be paid into a fund, out of 
which, in the first instance, the most 
liberal provision sbould be made for 
all the necessities of the Irish Church. 
The noble Lord (Lord Jolin Russell) that 
night made a very different explanation 
of his views upon this subject. The noble 
Lord, and those who supported him, 
seemed to consider each parish in the 
light of a separate Church, though they 
admitted that the revenues of the whole 
Church were more than necessary. They 
did not take a general view, nor did they 
speak of parishes in which tithes are in the 
hands of Jay impropriators. If a Pro- 
testant Church in the south had more 
than was necessary to supply the spiritual 
wants of its congregation, they were not 
to look at the parish in the north, where 
the tithes were in the hands of lay impro- 
priators, and where the Curate only re- 
ceived 751. a-year. No, the noble Lord 
would not go beyond a particular parish, 
Here was a parish with an income of 750/. 
a-year—there another with an income of 
only 75/. Out of the income of 7501, a- 
year—he would raise the income of 75/. 
to 250. a-year, and would then leave all 
the rest to go to the maintenance of schools 
for the diffusion of general knowledge, 
not on the principles of the Established 
Church. The noble Lord in eftect said, 
“we'll take away where there is a 
surplus, and where there is a deficiency 
we will not make it up.” He protested 
against such a_ principle. The noble 
Member for Devonshire had also said, 
in answer to a question, that if any 
gentleman chose to endow a chapel 
in the neighbourhood of his house, that 
endowment he would not take away. 
Now, were cases of that kind rare in 
past times? In Ireland, as in England, 
after the Restoration, when a licentious 
age excited a reaction and produced great 
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zeal and devotion in the public mind, 
many instances occurred in which parties 
possessed of the tithes endowed the livings 
in their neighbourhood with them. Now, 
if these endowments had not been rendered 
public endowments by the sanction of Par- 
liament, but had remained as private en- 
dowments, dependent on the piety of indi- 
viduals, they would have been protected 
against the invasion of this Resolution; 
whereas at present he was afraid that they 
would fall under its grasping provisions. 
It was argued by hon. Members opposite, 
that the State was at liberty to confiscate 
that species of property, and turn it to 
other than religious purposes. If the 
duty of a parish could be discharged by 
a Curate of 75/., why should 750/. be 
given toa Rector? The answer to this 
was, that the hope of succeeding here- 
after toa rectory, was among the principal 
inducements held out to a Clergyman to 
enter into the profession, and accept the 
curacy, and that the hope of promotion 
was among the most powerful incentives to 
good conduct. The present Government had 
already displayed ample disposition to re- 
medy the abuses of the Irish Church by pro- 
per regulations; but because they showed 
that disposition, it was no reason that the 
property, granted to endow the Church in 
Ireland, should be separated from it, and 
applied to purposes wholly and entirely 
different. The details of this plan, and the 
manner in which it could be carried 
into execution, were, as yet, wholly un- 
explained. He really could not see how a 
principle of that sort could be embodied in 
the Tithe Bill now in progress through 
Parliament. It was more probable that the 
noble Lord would find himself obliged to 
bring in a separate Bill, in order more fully 
to carry out, according to the wishes of 
his supporters, the principle contained in 
his resolution. For his own part, he would 
never consent to be a party to the intro- 
duction of a measure of the kind, which 
he considered utterly impracticable, as well 
as devoid of all just principle. He never 
could bring himself to consider Ireland 
otherwise, than as an integral part of the 
empire, and the Church of Ireland as an 
integral part of the Church of the United 
Kingdom: so viewing both, it would be 
impossible for him to avoid regarding at- 
tacks made upon the property and .inde- 
pendence of the one, as not equally levelled 
against the other, He was old enough to 
be one of the few Members of that House, 
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who could remember the period of the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
He could also remember the several argu- 
ments urged to influence the consenting 
parties ; amongst these was that great in- 
ducement held out to the Protestants of 
Ireland—namely, that if they consented 
to make those sacrifices, necessarily in- 
volved in a union under any circumstances, 
they would then, and in perpetuity, secure 
all the benefits which might result to them 
and their remotest posterity, from the pre- 
servation and maintenance of the Protest- 
ant reformed religion in Ireland, by 
the incorporation of the Church of 
Ireland into one establishment with 
the Church of England. How gross, 
then, would be the breach of faith 
that, of necessity, must ensue from the 
united Legislature not realizing the pro- 
mises it held out, and how grievous the 
disappointment to those who had placed 
implicit reliance upon the fulfilment of 
those promises. Whatever might be the 
objects of others who had _ supported 
this Resolution, he could not believe 
that his right hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Rice), was 
actuated by feelings hostile to the Pro- 
testant Church, and that he was one 
who would consent to anything that 
might lead to the subversion of the Church 
Establishment in either country. He feared, 
however, that if the motion was carried, 
many hon. Gentlemen who wished to pro- 
ceed only a certain distance, would be 
obliged to go further. They would find 
that they had embarked in a voyage which 
they uo longer had the option to abandon. 
The vessel might be steered for a port 
different from that of its declared destina- 
tion. The crew might rise in mutiny— 
still they must proceed, unless their aid 
should be found no longer necessary, in 
which case they might be cast overboard. 
Do they depend upon the ostensible leader 
and commander? They will find him like 
the figure head on the prow, conspicuous 
indeed, and giving a name and character 
to the vessel, but wholly powerless to di- 
rect it, while it is urged irresistibly for- 
ward by the blasts from above and the 
currents from below, and guided by the 
concealed hand which holds the rudder, 
and thus hurried towards that vortex— 

“ That, hushed in grim repose expects its com- 

ing prey.” 

Towards that vortex — towards certain 
destruction—he feared the vessel of the 
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State was hastening; and seeing that it 
was, he could not help expressing his be- 
lief that the Church was in danger. Not 
only was the Church in danger, but if the 
present Resolution was carried, every in- 
stitution in the country would be in dan- 
ger. The existence of the House of Lords 
would be endangered —of that House which 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
proposed to subvert, and substitute in its 
stead a Representative Assembly. He be- 
lieved that it would place in imminent 
danger, the connexion between England 
and Ireland, and he looked upon the mea- 
sure as a most material advance towards 
such destruction. 


Colonel Sibthorp, after remarking that 
he had no doubt the hon. Member for 
Derbyshire (Mr. Gisborne) entertained the 
expectation of inducing the right hon. 
Baronet to resign, and of placing himself 
in some very important situation, proceeded 
in the following words:—I am desirous to 
express my consternation at that -I will 
say—unconstitutional proceeding to which 
the noble Lord has lent his sanction. I 
think—at least I hope—that the noble 
Lord, on a future occasion—he who under- 
takes the Appropriation of the surplus 
property of the Church—will give us some 
opportunity of hearing from the same 
quarter a declaration that he means to leave 
Ireland in the possession of lay impropria- 
tors. [ hope, when a Bill for the Reform 
of the English Church is brought in, that 
we shall hear something of the House of 
Russell—of the House of Russell giving up 
their lay impropriations. I will not believe 
the sincerity of the noble Lord unless I see 
this take place. He will allow me also to 
say that I doubt his sincerity, because | 
believe him to entertain—to hold—I may 
say to be actuated by—the wish to turn 
out an honest Ministry, and bring in 
another, whose condemnation is well known 
in the public opinion of the liberal portion 
of the country. I am perfectly satisfied 
that the right hon. Gentleman below me 
will retain his post so long as a sense of 
honour will induce him to keep it; and I 
am satisfied that when he does leave it, he 
will carry with him the gratitude of one 
side of the House, and the overthrow of 
the other. This Question has already un- 
dergone considerable discussion; I have 
heard many arguments from this side of the 
House, but I have heard little more than 
vox et preterea nihil on the other. Sir, 
what said the hon. Member for Derbyshire? 
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Why he told you that this was the last 
attempt of the noble Lord to keep up the 
Protestant Church in Ireland. But he 
also told vou that this would not pacify 
Ireland. Why what will the hon. Mem- 
ber—the great man—the Prince of Dublin 
—say to this? What has he said? He 
said that this was but an instalment. Of 
the body opposite, I know not what the 
head may be, but I believe the tail will 
leave the other part. What will be the 
result ? Unprecedented confusion; an 
unheard of breaking up of the whole sys- 
tem, the head will be at one end and the 
tail will be—at the cther. Sir, I say that 
on the right hon. Baronet’s continuance in 
office depends the safety of the Crown and 
preservation of the honour, the character, 
and I will venture to say, the dignity of 
the country. 

Mr. Hogg contended that the arguments 
founded upon the fact that the Protestants 
formed but a small minority of the people 
of Ireland, if good for anything, would go 
the length of justifying a total abolition of 
Church. In his opinion nothing 
could be more plain than that the supporters 
of the present proposition contemplated 
ulterior measures against the Church. = If 
the enemies of Protestantism were once 
allowed to enter the breach, the House 
might rest satisfied of this—that they 
would not retire without accomplishing all 
the objects of the attack—If the breach 
were once made, the defending party might 
most assuredly expect to live long enough 
to repent of the facility with which they 
appeared ready to make concessions. He 
was not an enemy to removing the abuses 
which in the course of ages had grown up 
in the Church. He should say, by all 
means reform the Church; but he would 
call upon them so to reform as not to im- 
pair the efficiency or destroy the unity of 
the Church; let them reform, but let them 
never do so upon hypocritical pretences, for 
he could scarcely designate the arguments 
used on the other side as anything else ; 
fairly considered, they went the whole 
length of total abolition. He entreated 
the House to look at the avowals made by 
the supporters of the present resolution, 
and called upon them to say if they did 
not agree with him that the Church was 
in danger. He did not fear to repeat that 
ery, for he sincerely believed that the 
Church was in danger ; and, after the reso- 
lution adopted by that House, he should 
say in imminent danger. If he possessed 
the power, he should willingly trumpet 
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through the land the ery that the Church 
was in danger, and he did believe that the 
people of England would respond to that 
cry, and that they would not prove 
indifferent to that religion to which they 
were indebted for so many advantages, and 
which had showered on them so many 
blessings. It had been alleged that the 
resolution of the noble Lord did not amount 
to any very great encroachment. No 
doubt that was perfectly true ; but it was 
a first step—it was the concession of a 
principle. Did they suppose that a wily 
spoliator would seize the largest and most 
precious booty in his first attempt? ‘They 
might be assured that while he dilapidated 
he would make the pretence of effecting 
repairs. He was not ashamed to confess 
that he had always been a supporter of the 
measure of Roman Catholic emancipation, 
but he was as ready to confess that the 
advocates of the measure had expected 
results from it which unfortunately never 
had been realized, while, on the contrary, 
it had gone far towards realizing all the 
fears of those by whom it had ever been 
opposed. During the discussions on the 
Catholic Question, if any hon. Member 
could, with a prophetic spirit, have foretold 


the scenes then enacting in the House of 


Commons, and described them as necessary 
consequences of the measure of emancipa- 
tion, he would have been treated as a maniac, 
or something worse. But now, when 
it was easy enough to have the full benefit 
of experience, the House should pause 
before it incurred the hazard of enduring 
all itsevils. If they had been told in 1829, 
that a noble Lord like the Member for 
Devonshire could have brought forward 
such a motion, and that he was to be 
supported by the votes of Catholic Members, 
the whole would have been treated as a 
mere chimera—as the mere offspring of a 
diseased and bigoted imagination. — It was 
true enough, that when a commutation 
was talked of, and even actually proposed, 
it was said, that the people of Ireland were 
shrewd and penetrating—that they were 
not to be deluded, but he would affirm that 
at all events, until the commutation should 
be effected, the supremacy of the law and 
the rights of the clergy should be main- 
tained; had those rights never been 
tampered with, much blood would have 
been spared, and the Protestant clergy 
would not have been exposed to the suffer- 
ings which they had endured with such 
unequalled fortitude. As he had already 
said, he was far from wishing to resist the 
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progress of rational reform. He wished to 
see a more equal distribution of the revenues 
of the Irish Church ; and above all (agree- 
ing with the hon. Member for Weymouth) 
he wished to see the working clergy more 
properly maintained. He was as anxious 
as any man to see a speedy removal of the 
abuses existing in the Church Establish- 
ment, but he could not understand why the 
hon. Members opposite refused to coalesce 
with the right hon. Baronet, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in attaining that object 
by proper and safe means. The right hon. 
Baronet would obtain for the people of 
Ireland all they could desire in this respect, 
and therefore he thought that House ought 
not now to be called on to decide a mere 
abstract question, from the affirming of 
which no possible good could possibly arise, 
This might be regarded as an extreme case, 
but surely it was neither wise nor expedient 
to discuss it until the contingency on which 
it was based arose. How could their 
decision bind future Parliaments, or could 
it be imagined by any rational man that 
the theories or anticipating legislation of 
the noble Lord would regulate hereafter 
the disposal of any surplus which might 
accrue? He maintained that the tendency 
of such a discussion as the present was, to 
endanger the real principles according to 
which the surplus revenues of the Church 
ought to be distributed. The resolution 
called upon them to seize a portion of the 
revenues of the Church for a particular 
object; but for his part he did not believe 
that the people of Ireland would be satisfied 
with anything of the kind. What, he 
should like to know, would they say of 
those who impeded every measure intended 
for their relief by factious opposition ? 
Now, he would admit that Lreland had in 
former times been both oppressed and 
misgoverned; but this had not been the 
case latterly. For the last twenty years 
he contended that that country had not 
only had its full share of the time and 
attention of Parliament, but of the money 
of the British Nation—and he therefore 
must be permitted to express it as his 
opinion that the adoption of such a reso- 
lution as the present was calculated to 
effect great mischief in Ireland. He re- 
garded the property of the Church as sacred 
and inviolate, and consequently he could 
not give his sanction to a resolution which 
went to establish a very different principle. 
The hon. Member adverted to the conduct 
of the Opposition on the Question of the 
Speakership, and was proceeding to eulogise 
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the character of Viscount Canterbury, 
when he was interrupted by crics of 
“© Question”—“ Divide,” amid which he 
resumed his seat. 

Mr. Lucas said, that an allusion had been 
made to him by the hon. and learned Ser- 
geant opposite (Mr. Sergeant Perrin), he 
would beg leave to answer his remarks. 
The hon. and learned Sergeant had alluded 
to five parishes in the county of Monaghan, 
in which the landholders were principally 
Catholic, while there was but a small pro- 
portion of Protestant landholders, and in 
which there were large livings, and scarcely 
any resident rectors. He admitted that the 
statement was correct, and that it was not 
a state of things which he could approve of, 
but in this and in similar instances, the 
fault was not so much in the individual 
clergyman as in the system. The Irish 
Church, like all other human institutions, 
was in the course of centuries liable to im- 
perfections. The hon. and learned Sergeant 
had said, that he would restrict the incomes 
of the clergy to a certain sum. In that he 
(Mr. Lucas) would go with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and he was convinced 
that, in saying so, he merely expressed the 
opinions of a large body of the Protestants 
of Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: He 
did not know that he should have felt it 
necessary to say a word upon this occasion 
if, during almost the whole of the debate 
which had taken place that evening, it 
had not been assumed that the House 
was again discussing preciscly the same 
question that had formed the subject of 
six previous nights’ debate. He, however, 
apprehended that the question which had 
formed the subject of discussion during 
those six nights was, at an early period 
of the present evening, disposed of. The 
House having last night affirmed the 
Resolution of the noble Lord in Committee, 
he, that evening, on the Resolution being 
reported, considering that there was no 
probability that any variance of opinion 
would be expressed by the House from 
that which it had expressed in Committee, 
permitted the Report to pass without dis- 
cussion and without a division. But the 
Resolution which the House was now 
called upon to affirm was this:—** That 
no measure upon the subject of tithes in 
Ireland can lead to a satisfactory and final 
adjustment which does not embody the 
foregoing Resolution.” He had great ob- 
jection to the form of the present Re- 
solution, and to the precedent which it 
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would establish—a precedent perfectly 
novel, and with respect to which the 
noble Lord himself must have enter- 
tained great doubts, since it was an en- 
tire departure from the course which he 
originally gave notice it was his intention 
to pursue [| Cheers]. The noble Lord, in the 
first instance, said, that if the House of 
Commons affirmed his Resolution, he would 
notify that fact to the Crown by address, 
in order to enable him to proceed with a 
Bill. What did he now propose to do? 
He had passed his Resolution; he pro- 
posed to make no communication to the 
Crown, he proposed to make no commu- 
nication to the House of Lords, but he 
did propose that the House of Commons 
should inform itself that it had passed 
the Resolution, and that it would hereafter 
be irrevocably bound by it. [Cheers.] The 
noble Lord now called upon the House to 
declare, that no measure which should not 
embody the principle of a certain Resolu- 
tion could lead to a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the tithe question. He objected 
to that proposition. He thought it would 
be most unwise in the House to declare 
before hand, that one single measure could 
alone lead to a final and satisfactory re- 
sult. [‘ Hear, hear.”| Those who ap- 
proved of the Resolution originally moved 
by the noble Lord were perfectly at liberty 
to object to his present proposition. 
[“‘ Hear, hear.” | A majority of the House 
—a majority of 25, had affirmed a certain 
Resolution, against which a minority of 
289 protested, independently of those who 
paired off, making altogether a minority of 
about 300 Members. The noble Lord 
now called upon the House again to affirm 
the principle of that Resolution in a still 
more binding manner — to declare that 
all further discussion was unnecessary— 
that no proceedings in Committee on the 
Tithe Bill needed to be listened to—that 
there was but one measure which could 
effect a final and satisfactory settlement 
of the tithe question, and that was the 
measure to which a small majority of the 
House had agreed. He (Sir Robert Peel) 
did not hesitate to denounce this proceed- 
ing as the tyrannical act of a majority 
[vehement cheering for some minutes]; 
the tyrannical act of a majority, by a pro- 
ceeding of a perfectly novel nature—a 
proceeding for which no precedent could 
be found, precluding the necessity of fur- 
ther discussion, closing the opportunities 
of new arguments; resolving that they 
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would not be convinced, binding them- 
selves by an unnecessary pledge to main- 
tain, under all circumstances, a certain 
opinion. This course of proceeding was 
unwise in itself, besides establishing a 
dangerous precedent. [‘* Hear.”| What 
was the Resolution which the noble Lord 
called upon the House to affirm? It was, 
that if there should be a surplus of Church 
revenue, it should be appropriated to one 
single specific purpose, to the exclusion of 
all other objects. ‘The House had already 
recorded its opinion—it had had it in its 
power to wait for the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Instruction, and it would 
be perfectly consistent even in those who 
thought, that the surplus ought to be 
appropriated in the manner proposed in 
the noble Lord’s Resolution, to wait 
until this House could avail themselves of 
information which would be contained 
in the Report of the Commissioners, 
and thus avoid making the precipi- 
tate pledge which was now demanded 
fromthem. [‘* Hear, hear!”] The noble 
Lord himself, had that night, with singular 
candour, told the House, that he could 
not bring forward any detailed plan for 
the enforcement of his own principle, 
until he had seen and considered the Re- 
port of the Commissioners. [Loud cheers.] 
Would the House of Commons, then, 
adopt a course of proceeding by which it 
would preclude itself from profiting by the 
information which must be contained in 
the Report of the Commissioners? Would 
they adopt the novel course of pledging 
themselves irrevocably to a principle—of 
prophesying that one thing, and one thing 
only, could lead to a final and satisfactory 
settlement? The adoption of the Reso- 
lution now before the House would cut 
off all chance of that which was sometimes 
absolutely necessary for the wisest and 
most infallible in the conduct of human 
affairs—namely, all possibility of compro- 
mise. Occasions sometimes occurred in 
which it was necessary for one branch of 
the Legislature to modify its opinions 
for the purpose of effecting an amicable 
agreement with another branch on some 
great public question ; but now it was pro- 
posed, that one of the three branches of 
the Legislature should, without waiting 
for the result of inquiries, which are ac- 
knowledged to be essential to the forma- 
tion of any plan, declare, that they would 
adhere to a principle which they had laid 
down, and listen to no compromise what- 
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ever. [“ Hear, hear !”| If that course were 
adopted, the public men who were parties 
to it would be bound up from acting on 
the possible necessities of the future—the 
House of Commons would be cut off from 
the exercise of a free judgment—from the 
means of wise and honourable compromise, 
and would establish a precedent for insist- 
ing on the execution of its own designs, 
even before those designs had _ been 
moulded into the shape of a legislative 
enactment. [‘* Hear, hear !”] What was 
the object of all this precipitation? If 
there was a majority sufficient to carry 
the Resolution, it must be sufficient to 
enforce the principle of that Resolution 
hereafter. Why, then, not wait for the 
Committee on the Tithe Bill? Was not 
the conduct of the Opposition, in fact, a 
practical declaration to the people of 
England to this effect :—‘ We have con- 
fidence in our Resolution, but we have 
no confidence in ourselves?”  ([Loud, 
and continued cheering.| It seemed ne- 
cessary for the parties to this proceeding 
to swear eternal friendship upon their 
Resolution. For two months, they had 
been attempting to discover a com- 
mon bond, by which they could unite 
themselves in opposition to the King’s 
Government ; at length they discovered 
one, and so anxious were they in all times 
of future difficulty and embarrassment, to 
adhere toit with desperate fidelity, that they 
were afraid to trust their own discretion— 
they were afraid to trust in the permanence 
of their new alliance—they were afraid to 
trust their own perseverance in their own 
opinion, but they proposed, by a novel 
course, to bind themselves to each other, not 
to dissolve their onlytie. [Great cheering. ] 
He objected to the precedent it was pro- 
posed to establish, which was one which 
any majority hereafter might follow. 
Henceforth it would be merely necessary 
to gain a majority upon some preliminary 
point, and then to declare, that no com- 
promise would be admitted. By agreeing 
to the present Resolution, the House would 
not only adopt the noble Lord’s principle, 
but would proclaim to the people of Eng- 
land and Ireland, that the only satisfactory 
arrangement of the Tithe Question, must 
be founded upon the basis of a principle, 
from which 300 Members of the Commons 
dissented. [‘ Hear.” ] 

The sentiments which he had heard in 
the course of the discussion, had not 
tended in any degree to diminish the appre» 
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hensions which the former debate excited 
in his mind, [‘* Hear, hear!” | In whatever 
respect new ground had been taken that 
night, it was still more dangerous than 
the ground occupied before. The noble 
Lord was asked, how he meant to ascertain 
the surplus? He was asked to give some 
explanation of his principle, and in the 
course of that very short speech, in which 
he professed hisinability to produce any plan 
until he had seen the Report of the Com- 
missioners, he ventured on an explanation 
of his principle, and it was to this effect : 
—‘ If there be in the south of Ireland, in 
Kerry, or Limerick, for instance, livings 
superfluously endowed, in that case it 
would give no satisfaction tothe payers of 
tithe in the parishes to which those livings 
belong to transfer the surplus to supply 
deficient endowments in the north, in 
Down, or in Derry; but the surplus ought 
to be applied to the purposes of education 
in the parish from which such surplus is 
derived.” If that principle were followed 
out, it would establish a separate, peculiar, 
local, parochial interest in the amount of 
tithes ; it would constitute each parish into 
a separate territorial division, and proclaim 
to the people of Ireland, that henceforth 
each parish should have a_ separate 
and peculiar interest in the amount of 
tithe levied within it. [‘* Hear,” from the 
Opposition.| The hon. Members who 
cheered, affirmed that proposition, Then, 
he asked, in answer to their cheers on 
what pretence will you limit the appro- 
priation of the surplus to purposes of 
education? [Cheers.| After having es- 
tablished a separate, peculiar, and paro- 
chial interest in the surplus, will you 
declare, that to no one purpose shall it 
be applied excepting that of education in 
each particular parish. [‘‘Hear, hear!” | 
Supposing a parish should answer, ‘‘ We 
have education enough already-—we have 
several endowments for the purposes of 
education—the Protestant landlords have 
established schools—our children are all 
amply instructed, there are no demands 
in our parish for further education; 
at our own desire, and with a_ view 
to maintain our independence, we volun- 
tarily make a small payment for each 
child, and we require no more funds for 
the purpose of instruction;” .in such a 
case how would the noble Lord’s limita- 
tion of his principle, satisfy public opinion 
in the parish of which I am speaking 
as an example? Supposing the noble 
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Lord were to assign the surplus to a 
neighbouring parish, less amply provided 
with the means of instruction, did he think 
that that application of it would create 
more satisfaction than if he transferred it 
toa distant one? Did he, who objected 
to the transfer to Down, or to Derry, be- 
lieve that after the establishment of his 
principle, the providing for the wants of 
an adjoining parish from the tithes of its 
neighbour would give satisfaction to the 
payer of those tithes? From what he (Sir 
Robert Peel) knew of loca! feuds in Ire- 
land, he was sure that the application of 
surplus parochial funds to the necessities 
of a neighbouring parish was not likely to 
be received with greater favour than their 
transference to the north of Ireland. Thus, 
after disturbing all existing notions with 
respect to property, the noble Lord would 
fail to give satisfaction to the people of 
Ireland, which was the only object which 
he professed to have in view. But did 
the noble Lord recollect that he himself 
was a party to a measure which made an 
important change with respect to large 
and overpaid livings in the south of 
Treland—he alluded to the Church Tem- 
poralities’ Bill, which was passed only two 
years ago? ‘Lhe preamble of that Bill 
was utterly at variance with the noble 
Lord’s Resolution. That Bill was the last 
legislative declaration on the subject of 
the Established Church; and it was a 
declaration made on the advice and at the 
instance of the noble Lord; it distinctly 
laid down the priaciple of a different dis- 
tribution of Church-property ; it distinctly 
laid down the principle, that overpaid 
livings might be curtailed, that tithes 
might be detached from Arch-bishopricks 
and Bishopricks; it Jaid down the prin- 
ciple that sinecures in the Church should 
be abolished, andthe proceeds appropriated 
to certain purposes; but then, there was 
this express limitation, that those purposes 
should be Ecclesiastical, such as the build- 
ing, rebuilding, and repairing of Churches, 
the augmentation of small livings, and such 
other purposes as might conduce to the ad- 
vancement of religion and the efficiency, 
permanency, and stability, of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. [ Cheers.] 
Thus, the Ecclesiastical Funds were 
limited to purposes strictly Ecclesiastical, 
and the object of the noble Lord’s Act was 
declared to be to give permanence and sta- 
bility to the United Church of England and 
Ireland. What confidence could the people 
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place inthe intentionsor Resolutions of that 
House when it saw them exhibiting such 
utter disregard to the enactments, to the 
main principles of Bills brought in—not 
last century—not forty years ago—not by 
a Tory Government—not by the devoted 
friends of the Church, but by the Govern- 
ment of which the noble Lord was a 
Member? [Cheers.] The noble Lord 
had forgotten not only the preamble but 
the enactments of that Bill. These over- 
paid livings in the south of Ireland, 
which caused such scandal, and were so 
offensive in the eyes of the noble Lord. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !” from the Opposition.] 
He could assure the hon. Gentlemen who 
cheered that he was going to prove, that 
the noble Lord was a greater Reformer 
than he had given himself credit for being ; 
that the noble Lord had already made 
provision for the correction of those very 
abuses in the Church of which he was now 
so grievously complaining. Such, how- 
ever, was the modesty of the noble Lord, 
so oblivious was he of his own good deeds, 
that he had actually forgotten the enact- 
ments of the Bill, of which he was one 
of the most powerful supporters, which 
provided a most effectual remedy for the 
very evils which now appeared to shock 
him so much; for by one of the clauses 
of the Bill it was expressly provided, that 
if any livings should be found in the souta 
or in any other part of Ireland with in- 
comes exceeding 800/, a-year, it should be 
competent to Commissioners to detach 
the tithes of certain townlands, from them, 
and assign them to neighbouring livings, 
for the purpose of securing a resident 
Minister. The limitation placed by the 
Bill on the extent of the deductions 
from these livings, was this, that no living 
should be cut down below 3002. per 
annum. If, therefore, the noble Lord 
would apply the principle of his own Bill 
through the agency of his own Commis- 
sioners, he would destroy all the enor- 
mous livings in the south of Ireland whose 
funds he now wished to apply to purposes 
of education. [‘* Hear, hear.”’] 

Let the House now look practically to the 
consequences which must follow from the 
adoption of the noble Lord’s proposition. 
After the resolution had gone forth, a re- 
solution adopted after much parade— 
after a call of the House—after a debate, 
protracted to seven nights — the people 
in every parish in the south of Ireland 
would naturally scan it with a keenness, 
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proportionate to all this preliminary parade 
and attempt to ascertain its real meaning, 
The noble Lord proposed that any sur- 
plus which might be obtained should be 
applied exclusively to education, on 
the express ground, that education is 
an ecclesiastical purpose ; but how those 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side, who 
maintained that the surplus could, and 
ought to, be applied to secular purposes, 
could consent to bind themselves by the 
terms of the noble Lord’s Resolution, he 
(Sir R. Peel) could not understand. 
However, that was a point for them to 
settle. He (Sir R. Peel) was glad of the 
limitation, because, if spoliation was to be 
committed, it was gratifying to know, that 
it was proposed to confine it within certain 
definite bounds; but how could such li- 
mitation meet the approval of those who 
declared, that the noble Lord’s Resolution 
was only valuable on account of the prin- 
ciple which it contained ? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Derbyshire, who had by his own 
confession been searching for precedents, 
had been able to quote only two authori- 
ties in justification of the principle of 
spoliation, one an ancient, the other a 
modern one. His authorities were Henry 
8th. and Captain Macheath, [Zaughter.] 
The hon. Member, after giving him 
(Sir R. Peel) credit for his historical 
knowledge as regarded Henry 8th., was 
kind enough to assume that he was 
equally cognizant of the principles and 
practice of Captain Macheath, He knew 
this at least of the character and exploits 
of the Captain—that he was a wiser man 
than the hon. Member ; for he never ap- 
propriated a surplus till he had ascer- 
tained its existence. [Great cheering and 
laughter.| True; the Captain applied his 
surplus to secular purposes. [Laughter.] 
So far his example was a precedent, but 
he differed from those who appealed to 
his authority in this respect, that his 
surplus was never an imaginary one. But, 
to return to the noble Lord: when the 
noble Lord’s Resolution should arrive in 
Ireland, accompanied by the speeches of 
the noble Lord and all the hon. Members 
who had supported it, the people would 
find it distinctly explained, that their in- 
terest in tithes was a local and parochial 
interest—that tithes belonged not to the 
Church, not to the State, but to each 
parish from which they were derived. 
They were further forewarned, that, in 
case the Protestant interest should here- 
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after revive in a parish in which the sur- 
plus had been appropriated according to 
the noble Lord’s principle, the new inter- 
ests which might have accrued in the 
mean time were liable to be set aside, and 
the fund re-applied to its original pur- 
pose. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”) Suppose a 
vacancy should take place in a living 
of 1,000/. a-year, who was to deter- 
mine what would be a fitting provision 
for the Protestant clergyman? ‘This 
question would arise upon every va- 
cancy. There would be a public meet- 
ing. The number of souls then in exist- 
ence would be counted; the Roman 
Catholic clergyman would be at work, the 
expectant Protestant clergyman would 
urge his claim, the whole parish would be 
aroused from its slumber; for there would 
be a manifest interest in diminishing as 
far as possible, the stipend set apart for 
the Protestant minister. That stipend, 
be its amount what it might, would be re- 
garded with an evil eye as a superfluous 
charge on the parish purse—as a diminu- 
tion from the amount applicable to pa- 
rochial purposes of public utility. See 
how many conflicting interests would be 
called into life by this new principle of 
appropriation ; to how many new elements 
of social discord it would give birth. The 
Protestant landlord would have a direct 
interest in collecting round him as nu- 
merous a Protestant tenantry as possible, 
in order to establish a claim—an eventual 
claim, at least—to a part of the surplus. 
The more strong his sense of religion, the 
greater would be his interest in the estab- 
lishment of this claim on behalf of the faith 
which he professed. You thus gave him 
a new interest, an interest recommended 
to him by the highest and purest princi- 
ples, to surround himself with a Protest- 
ant tenantry, that is to say, to dispossess 
Roman Catholic tenants of their land on 
the expiring of leases, and supply their 
places by Protestants. On the other 
hand, the Catholic population would have 
a direct interest in intimidating and driv- 
ing away Protestants; and thus religious 
jealousies would be added to the other 
causes which at present rendered the let- 
ting and the holding of land in Ireland 
sources of excitement and disturbance. 
Again, supposing the case to which he had 
already referred—namely, that a surplus 
should be found in a parish in which the 
means of education were already abundant, 
would not the Catholics say, “ You have 
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established the principle, that we have an 
interest in the surplus ; we shall derive no 
advantage from the application of that 
surplus to instruction, and, therefore, we 
insist that it shall be applied to some other 
local purpose, and not diverted to another 
parish.” How could the noble Lord 
answer that argument? [‘* Hear! hear !”] 
How could he, with his principles, divert 
the tithes—the parochial fund, which must 
not be transferred to Derry or to Down— 
how could he divert it to another parish ? 
What endless discord there would be! 
The other parish might be tithe free. 
‘* Are we,” the tithe paying parishioners will 
say—‘‘ are we to pay tithe for the benefit 
of those who are exempt? We had a 
resident clergyman under the old system. 
He did spend the produce of our tithe 
among those who paid it, but now the 
tithe is to be paid, as before, but it will be 
applied to the benefit of others.” [Hear ! 
hear !| 

There was a part of the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cashel 
which appeared to make some impression 
upon the House; and, having alluded tothe 
hon. and learned Member, he would add, 
that, strange as it night seem to some hon, 
Members opposite, there was very little 
difference between them (Sir R. Peel and 
Mr. Perrin). The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not advocate the doctrine of the 
hon. Member for Derbyshire, that the 
Legislature might be indifferent with 
respect to Gospel truth. The hon. Member 
for Derbyshire was evidently an enemy to 
all establishments. Why, on his principles, 
would he allow the establishment toexist in 
England? It was no answer to say, that 
it was supported by the majority of the 
people; because, according to the hon. 
Member, there should be no endowment of 
any ove form of worship. Endowments, 
according to him, obstructed the progress 
of truth ; and each religion, whether pure 
or corrupt, should be allowed to make its 
own way. If this argument was good for 
anything, it clearly applied, not to the 
church in Ireland exclusively, but to the 
establishment in this country. The hon. 
Member for Cashel; however, was an ad- 
vocate for religious establishments. Said 
the hon. Member, ‘I find a certain 
parish in Monaghan, which contains but 
four Protestant families—the amount now 
allotted to their spiritual guide | will 
reduce—but I will provide the four families 
with the means of religious instruction.” 
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Why the noble Lord, the Member for | 
Lancashire (Lord Stanley) had not gone | 
one step farther than this. He said, if | 


there were ten Protestants in a parish, he) 


would secure to them the means of re- 
ligious instruction, and the opportunities 
of divine worship according to the rites of 
the Established Church. Or rather what 
he said was this. If they have now such 
means, I will not consent to deprive them 
of what they possess. And what said the 
hon. Gentleman? Not only that he would 
not deprive them of them, but that 
there should be—not, indeed, an overpaid 
absentee rector, with an income of 700J. 


a-year—but a resident Protestant pastor | 


to administer the offices of religion to 
those who required them—not with the 
paltry stipend of 75/. a-year, which the 


curate now receives for his services,but with | 


an income of 250/. Here then would be 


2501. a-year allotted with a wise liberality, | 


not only for the spiritual instruction of 


four Protestant families, but for the pur-| 


pose of recognizing the great principle 


interwoven with the existence of a Church | 
Establishment, that for those members of it | 


who lived or might live in that parish, there 
shall be the means of publicly worshiping 


their God, according to the principles of | 


their faith, Now he (Sir Robert Peel) 


would ask the hon. Gentleman this ques- | 


tion. If he were to divide the revenues of 
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own principles and his own reasoning 
'he has not one farthing of surplus.— 
See, too, what his admission is, . 
just and liberal admission, that 250. 
not too large a provision for the ney. 
/man who has charge of his parish with 
the smallest possible number of Pro- 
testants. See what it implies beyond 
‘the allotment of the stipend. It im- 
plies the necessity of a place of Protes- 
tant worship, it implies the necessity of 
a residence for the minister. ‘The charge 
for these if not built—the repairs of them 
if built, fall now upon the revenues of 
the Church. Where is the surplus when 
all these essential requisites to Protestant 
worship shall have been provided for, limit- 
ing the provision to those parishes alone, 
in which there isa Protestant population ? 
[Hear, hear !””| 

He agreed fully with what had been 
said relative to the propriety of enforcing 
residence among the clergy. He would 
not limit that principle to the removal of 
| the abuses caused by the absence of an 
incumbent, who spending his money at 
some distant watering place neglected t e 
performance of his clerical duties. He 
| would be contented to destroy pluralities. 
[Cheers.] He would not hesitate to de- 
| clare that the ministers of the Church who 
were spending their incomes in places of 
/mere amusement, and were neglecting 





the Church equally among every parish, | the personal discharge of spiritual duties, 
taking his own standard as ‘the standard of | were not fulfilling the condition on which the 
clerical remuneration, was hequitesurethat | endowments of their benefices were given 
there would be a surplus of Church re- | | to them [loud cheers], and a law should 
venue? Thesum of 250/. was assumed by | pass to remove those unsightly defects, 
the hon. Gentleman to be the minimum at | if they existed, in the constitution of 
which the proper performance of a clergy- | the Church in Ireland. And with his 
man’s duties ought to be remunerated ; |full consent that law should apply not 
he would assign ‘this as the stipend of a! merely to future, but to every existing 
clergyman in “that parish in which there | incumbent. ‘There was no vested interest 
were only four Protestant families, but if | that could be pleaded against the per- 
he (Sir Robert Peel) took the case of a| formance of that high trust for which 
clergyman in a large parish, in a popu-j| alone that interest was vested. [Great 
lous city, who was obliged to move in | cheering.] 

a certain station of life,and to maintainhis| He did not wish to enter upon a con- 
family in decent and moderate inde- | sideration of the Acts of Richard 2nd., 
pendence, was it not clear that 250/., which had no application to the question 
per annum would be a most inadequate before the House—which related to the 
provision? Give me 250. asthe minimum | impropriation of tithes. If the tithes did 


for the country parish, give me, what is | 


manifestly not more than sufficient, where 
the Protestant congregation is numerous, | 
where the parish is situate in an extensive | 


not belong to the rector, they certainly did 
to the Church [‘‘hear, hear !’””] and should 
be applied to the purposes for which the 
Church was consecrated [Cheers]. If 





town, and I meet the learned Gentleman | the learned Gentleman’s argument was 
with perfect confidence, on his own | valid ; if the parishioners, in their personal 
grounds, and I tell him that on his | capacities, and not the Church, had a 
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right to the tithes—how did he propose 
to deal with the lay-impropriator of tithes ? 
Could thealleged right of the parishioners 
to tithes be defeated by their transfer to 
a lay-man. 

An Hon. Member on the Opposition 
side.—Length of time has sanctioned the 
abuse. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Length of time! there is no right which 
prescription has given laymen to their 
property, which it has not given in at least 
an equal degree to the Church [Cheers]. 

He had another objection against this 
Resolution. Its object was to obstruct 
by unfair means the passing of the Tithe 
Bill. [‘ Hear, hear!”| It was a way 
of notifying to the Government, in a 
dangerous and unprecedented manner, 
“We will not permit you to introduce 
your measure; we will not allow you 
to pass any preliminary stage in which 
after discussion any point could be 
agreed to; we will not consider the Bill 
in Committee, unless you agree to this 
Resolution asa preliminary condition.” He 
could not agree to it. He objected to it 
on the ground, that the principle of the 
Resolution was dangerous and unjust; 
he objected to it on account of the man- 
ner in which it had been brought forward 
—he objected to it because those by 
whom it was prepared admitted a total 
want of information upon the subject 
on which they were legislating. Acting 
upon erroneous data—not having deter- 
mined the amount of the property of the 
Church—not knowing how much they 
wanted for the purposes of education, 
they proclaimed their object to be a final 
settlement, a satisfactory settlement, and 
yet they established no principle by which 
their future course was to be guided; or 
if they did establish a principle, it was one 
of much more extensive and dangerous 
application than they professed it to be. 
After their debates of seven nights, there 
were many important points that had 
totally escaped observation. They had 
not taken into account how many livings 
there were in Ireland the right of presenta- 
tion to which belonged to laymen and was 
held as private property. if they were 
to deduct these advowsons, they would 
find a large sum must be subtracted from 


their estimate of the Church property, for | 


he apprehended that they would distin- 
guish between the rights of the private 
and the public patron. In the Church 
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Temporalities’ Bill this distinction was 
made, and he supposed it would be 
made again, for the noble Lord would 
probably respect the rights of private 


| property belonging to individuals. There 


were 300 livings in the hands of in- 
dividual patrons. He did not pretend 
to know the exact amount of their value, 
but if it corresponded in a proportionate 
degree with the ordinary value of Crown 
livings in Ireland, and if they were to 
be treated as private property, about one- 
fourth of the whole revenues of the Church 
was at once placed beyond the control of 
the noble Lord. Here was one case, in 
which a great deduction must be made 
from this alleged surplus. But how could 
they determine, how could they approxi- 
mate to the estimate of the surplus, with- 
out having decided on the principles of the 
new Tithe Bill, on the amount of the 
abatement which was to be made from the 
present legal demand of the Church. This 
was amostimportant point. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
The right hon. Gentleman who lately held 
the Office of Secretary for Ireland had de- 
clared that the landlords were not treated 
too favourably in the Bill sent up last year 
to the House of Lords, and had stated his 
determination, when the Tithe Bill came 
before the House, to insist on terms as 
favourable to the landlords of Ireland, as 
those contained in last year’s Bill. Now, 
if the right hon. Gentleman acted on this 
principle, and was successful in enforcing 
it; he would make a very material re- 
duction in the future revenues of the 
Church. [Cheers.] If, as in the last 
year’s Bill, two-tifths of the tithes were to 
be given to the landlords, the tithes being 
valued at 545,000/. and one-fifth of 
545,000/., being 109,000/., the sum of 


218.0007. must be deducted from the value 





of the tithes. There would then be left 
327,000/. as the future annual value oftithes 
in Ireland. And here he would beg the 
noble Lord to observe, that they were 
rapidly reducing his estimate of 800,000/. 
[Cheers from the Ministerial side of the 
House.| If thenoble Lord agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman, so recently his 


| colleague in office, —-the colleague in- 


trusted with Irish affairs, the author of 
the Tithe Bill of last year, it was clear 
that the tithe property of the Church 
was reduced by one blow to the annual 
sum of 327,000/. But were the compo- 
sitions for tithe to be re-opened, as they 
were by the Bill of last year? If they 
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were, here was a fresh deduction even 
from the sum of 327,000/. Consider these 
three separate causes of reduction of the 
assumed surplus —reductions of which 
you yourselves are the advocates. First, 
there is the private patronage of livings, 
which is not within your contro]. Se- 
condly, two-fifths taken from the present 
amount of tithe. Thirdly, compositions of 
tithe re-opened ; and then inquire calmly 
whether the remainder be more than suf- 
ficient for the decent maintenance of the 
Church. Now was it just towards the 
Church, was it likely to conciliate the good 
feeling and good-willofthose for whom they 
legislated, to proceed to pass this resolu- 
tion with such false assumptions of the real 
amount of the revenues of the Irish Church. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !”|_ There was no excuse 
whatever for this course. Returns had been 
called for, and in three days they would be 
before the House. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Hon. 
Members opposite had eagerly sought for 
that information, but they now refused to 
be governed by it, and pledged themselves 
to listen to nothing but the resolution. 
[Cheers from the Ministerial benches.]| 
They might act upon that determination, 
but happen what might, he would not 
adopt the principle of that resolution. 
[Loud and prolonged cheering from the 
Ministerial benches.) He would not give 
effect to it. When he considered the 
hopes they had raised, and the expecta- 
tions they had excited, which he knew 
must be disappointed, he might well say 
that the boldest man would be justified in 
shrinking from the responsibility of that 
resolution. [Cheers.] Even if the reso- 
lution was passed, its principle would not 
apply, until vacancies in livings should 
occur. The result of this Debate, now con- 
tinued for seven days, would only affirm a 
principle whose practical effects must neces- 
sarily be suspended, until existing interests 
had ceased. And what was the condition 
of these clergymen in the south of Ireland, 
who, the House thought, were loaded with 
superfluous wealth? ‘They had been de- 
prived of their tithe for the last four years. 
If he had interfered with the noble Lord’s 
resolution, for the purpose of amending it 
(which he had no intention of doing), 
the first claim he should assert, would be 
to provide compensation for those who had 
suffered under, but patiently acquiesced in 
the wrong, which had been inflicted on 
them. Surely, the justest claim on a sur- 
plus, if there were a surplus, would be that 
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of those who had been robbed of their 
property. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”| If they found 
clergymen with wives and families resident 
amongst their parishioners, deprived of 
their rights because they had been tempe- 
rate in the enforcement of them — be- 
cause they had shrunk from extreme 
measures — because they had submitted 
to severe personal privations rather than 
come into collision with their flocks, 
were their demands for retribution to 
be disregarded? [Cheers.] He held 
in his hand one of many letters which 
he had received on this subject, and he 
was resolved to bring an individual case 
before the House, as an example in 
order that they might see the extent of 
pecuniary loss to which the clergy had 
been already subjected. It was written 
with great simplicity, and on that ac- 
count was the more affecting. The right 
hon. Baronet then read an extract from 
the letter : ‘‘ [entreat you,” said the writer, 
‘* if practicable, to create a fund to provide 
for the widows and orphans of clergymen, 
which the contemplated reduction of their 
incomes would render peculiarly well- 
timed, as many must now be disabled 
from partially attaining that object by 
effecting insurances on their lives. And, 
lastly, to relieve them from future instal- 
ments (together with arrears now due) to 
the Board of First Fruits, for loans ad- 
vanced them to build their glebe-houses, 
I sincerely wish mine was an isolated case, 
but if many are similarly circumstanced 
with myself, they have great difficulties to 
encounter. I effected the composition in 
my parish (in 1832) at a sacrifice of 150. 
per annum of the income I was for years 
in receipt of—namely, 5801. ; thus volun- 
tarily reduced by me to 430/. By the 
proposed Bill, this will be further reduced 
to 322/.10s.; out of which I shall pay 507. 
insurance, 432. rent, 292. first fruits; 
leaving a balance of 2002. 10s. to support 
my beloved wife, ten children, and myself, 
after being above forty years an un- 
worthy labourer in the Christian vineyard. 
{Cheers.}| A murmur, however, shall not 
escape my lips, for I feel convinced the 
welfare of the Established Church is the 
object you and the Government are most 
anxious to promote. Were the second 
measure, the provision for widows and 
orphans, adopted, (as I have humbly sug- 
gested), I should regard as trivial every 
pecuniary difficulty I might be destined 
to encounter, for it would console me 
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under them all, and pluck from the pillow 
of death the only thorn this world could 
plant there. [Great cheering. | As a small 
atonement for thus presuming to trespass 
on you, permit me to offer the accom- 
panying poem, for which my eldest son 
obtained a Vice-Chancellor’s prize. He 
was equally successful with two other 
poems, but the enclosed is the only 
one published.” [The pathos with which 
the right hon. Baronet read this short 
extract, produced a great effect upon the 
House.| Here was a_ clergyman = sup- 
porting his wife and ten children on an 
income reduc ed by acts of the Legislature 
fron 5807. to 3220. a- year, (the latter sum 
probably recovered with e etremediiie ‘ulty), 
not murmuring at his loss, thanking those 
who inflicted it, for their wish to promote 
the interests of the Church, and ready to 
make any personal sacrifice which would 
conduce to those interests. Surely it is 
affecting to contemplate such a man 
cheerfully devoting, from the pittance 
which was left to him, some portion of it 
for the education of a son who was cheer- 
ing the poverty and suffering of his home, 
by the glad tidings of academical distine- 
tion. This is no singular instance—it is 
one of a hundred similar cases—and shall 
we, without inquiry, pledge ourselves irre- 
vocably to transfer from the Church to 
which these ministers belong, a portion of 
her property, and if we do transfer it, can 
we with any semblance of justice appro- 
priate it to any object, before we have 
provided compensation for those who have 
been defrauded and robbed of their 
rights ? 

I will no longer interpose between that 
decision of this House which, if adopted, 
is to exclude all compromise, all hope of 
re-consideration ; to pledge this House, in 
spite of further argument, in spite of addi- 
tional information, in spite of its own con- 
viction, to adhere obstinately to one un- 
alterable Resolution. Against the prin- 
ciple of that Resolution, there stands 
recorded the deliberate protest of men, 
whose opinions are entitled to the highest 
deference, from their high character and 
acquirements, from their experience in 
the affairs of Ireland, above all, from their 
political relations, and the active part they 
have taken in the adjustment of Irish 
questions of the deepest interest and im- 
portance. 
men prejudiced in favour of Protestant 
ascendancy, bound by the ties, or stimu- 
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lated by the excitement of party, to uphold 
the predominance of the Church; I quote 
the authority of those who were the most 
powerful, the most uncompromising 2 the 
most effectual advocates for the removal of 
Roman Catholic Disabilities, and the es- 
tablishment of perfect civil equality among 
all classes of the King’s subjects. 1 quote 
the authority of Burke, of Plunkett, of 
Newport, and of Grattan. Of Burke, who, 
speaking of the Established Church in 
Ireland, considers “ it a great link towards 
holding fast the connexion of religion 
with the State, and for keeping these two 
islands in a close connexion of opinion 
and affection: who wished it well—as the 
religion of the greater number of the pri- 


|} mary land-proprietors of the kingdom, 


with whom all Fstablishments of Church 
and State, for strong political reasons, 
ought to be firmly connected.” I quote 
the authority of Plunkett, who declared 
“the Protestant Establishme nt in Ireland, 

to be necessary for the security of all 
sects, to be the great bond of union be- 
tween the two countries, and who empha. 
tically declared, that to lay our hands on 
the property of ‘the Church, or to rob it of 
its rights, would be to seal the doom, and 
to terminate the connexion between the 
two countries.” I quote the authority of 
Newport, who protested against the enact- 
ments of the Church Temporalities Bill, 
who dissented from the policy of reducing 
the number of Bishopricks, who, while he 
advised a different distribution of Church 
property, for the promotion of the in- 
terests of the Church, insisted on the 
strictest application of that property to 
Ecclesiastical purposes. Lastly, 1 appeal 
to the solemn, the dying declarations of 
Grattan—of him who fought tothe lasthour 
of his existence with “ desperate fidelity,” 
in the cause of his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. In his last moments he had 
strength sufficient to dictate a paper, of 
which the following is a faithful extract. 


“Resolved, that a Committee be appointed 
with a view to Repeal the Civil and Political 
Disabilities which affect His Mi ajesty’s s Roman 
Catholic subjects on account of their religion. 

“‘ Resolved, that such Repeal be made with 
due regard to the inviolability of the Protestant 
religion and establishments. 

“ Resolved, that these Resolutions do stand 
the sense of the Commons of the Imperial Par- 
liament on the subject of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, and as such be laid before His Ma- 
jesty. These Resolutions contain my senti 
ments; this is my testimentary disposition, 
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and 1 die with a love of liberty in my heart, 
and this declaration in favour of my country 
in my hand.” 

Supported by these authorities, [ adhere 
with the greater confidence to that course 
which my own judgment and my own 
conscience dictates. | Backed by the pre- 
scient sagacity of Burke, by the powerful 
reasoning and prophetic warnings of Plun- 
kett, by the local knowledge and long 
experience of Newport, by the dying in- 
junctions and testamentary declarations 
of Grattan, I give an unhesitating vote 
against principles tending to shake the 
foundations of all property, and to subvert 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. 

Mr. Spring Rice wished the House to in- 


quire whether the right hon. Baronet had | 
put the question on which they were about | 


to decide upon its fair and just ground ? 
He trusted that the House would allow him, 
in the first place, to justify the course which 
the Opposition had taken upon this occasion. 
It had been not merely charged upon them, 
that they had unduly precipitated this deci- 
sion, but they had been reproached by the 
right hon. Baronet, with having gratuitously 
called upon the House to decide the question, 
in the absence of information which might 
have been obtained, and which the House 
ought to require. But they were driven 
to debate a question which was presented 
by the Ministers themselves at the very 
opening of the Session, so pointedly, that 
one of the earliest notices given was a notice 
on the subject of tithe by the Secretary for 
Ireland; but his noble Friend even before 
the right hon. Gentleman was in possession 
of the report of the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, had also given notice that he should 
move for the production of that report. 
He was then informed that the report was 
not forthcoming ; still, so anxious was he 
for necessary information, that he said, “ If 
we cannot have the report, let us have any 
preliminary information with which you can 
furnish us.” This could not be produced, 
and his noble Friend only came forward with 
his motion, when he was compelled in con- 
sequence of the leave obtained by his right 
hon. and gallant friend the Secretary for 
Ireland, to bring ina Tithe Bill for Ireland, 
based upon principles, according to the 
statement then made, contrary to those 
of the resolution now adopted by the 
House. That right hon. gentleman might be 
perfectly certain that if the Opposition could 
have done so consistently with what they 
conceived their public duty, they should 
have been anxious to have delayed this dis- 
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cussion until the report of the Commis- 
sioners was presented, because, in that case, 
that which was now matter of inference 
would have been converted into certainty, 
and any point which, without it, was con- 
trovertible, might have been placed beyond 
the reach of doubt. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taxed them with the necessity 
of proving the amount of the surplus, and 








j at the same time he had charged them with 
jnot having the evidence which the report 
/only could supply. He would take the 
| liberty of repeating what he had urged upon 
a former occasion, that as long as there were 
| parishes in Ireland, in which clergymen 
were endowed without having any duty to 
perform, there was no oceasion to enter into 
further calculations upon the subject. Such 
cases proved the existence of Church sinecures 
| which ought to be abolished, especially upon 
|Church grounds. For the sake of the 
| Church, and acting upon the principles laid 
'down by Burke and by Grattan, the very 
authorities which the right hon. Baronet 
had quoted, he repeated that there could be 
no safety for the existence of the Church of 
Ireland, in those parts of that country 
where the Establishment was really re- 
quisite to provide religious instruction for 
a Protestant people, so long as parishes 
were allowed to continue in other districts 
in which a Church was maintained with- 
out a congregation, and where clergymen 
were supported who had no Ecclesias- 
tical duties to perform. The right hon. 
Gentleman had taxed the Opposition with 
having propounded a resolution in such a 
manner that it might be construed in two 
opposite senses. He understood the reso- 
lution according to its plain and obvious 
meaning; and without adopting the 
principle of appropriation affirmed in this 
resolution, the question of tithes could not be 
disposed of, to the satisfaction of the 
House, or of the public. But he begged 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider, and, 
he begged the House to consider, in refer- 
ence to the observations made by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the close of his speech, 
that they were not now introducing any 
new principle, as he asserted they were—nor 
maintaining a new doctrine—nor taking a 
position for the purpose of harassing the exist- 
ing Government. It was possible that some 
hon. Gentlemen now in the House, were 
not Members of the last Parliament, and 
therefore, were unacquainted with the 
principle laid down by Lord Althorp upon 
this Question; he therefore would take the 
liberty of quoting what was then stated. 
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Lord Althorp’s declaration exactly coincided 
with the course they were now about to 
take—it differed in no essential particular— 
and if it appeared that they were now only 
pursuing the course which he marked out 
when he was a Minister of the Crown, they 
could not, surely, on any principle of justice 
and fair dealing, be charged with want of 
candour in their present mode of discussing 
this Question. Lord Althorp stated, on the 
2nd of June,—“ that Church-property was 
trust property, and if the amount of it 
were greater than was necessary for the 
accomplishment of the trust, if it were 
greater than was required for the mainten- 
ance of the Established Church, for the 
benefit of Ireland, so far from injuring 
the interests of that Church, so far from 
injuring the religious interests of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, he thought that to 
apply a part of the revenues to the moral 
and religious education of the people, would 
tend much to promote the prosperity of the 
Protestant Church.* Let any hon. Gentle- 
man who imagined that, on the present occa- 
sion, they were actuated by party or fac- 
tious motives, shew him one single word in 
Lord Althorp’s declaration which differed in 
sentiment from the present resolution—let 
such an opponent shew in what the one does 
not strictly conform to the other; — if any 
hon. Member clearly proved the distinc- 
tion—he would abandon his argument, and 
cheerfully submit to his judgment. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that we had 
anticipated the discussion of his Tithe Bill 
by prematurely bringing forward this reso- 
lution; but whose fault was it that they 
were not now discussing the Order of the 
Day for going into the Committee upon 
that Bill? The right hon. Gentleman 
knows that, on the evening when the resolu- 
tions on which that Dill was to be founded 
were discussed, the Opposition unanimously 
tendered him their support, and, if he had 
introduced the Bill on the 20th of March, 
the House would have been prepared to go 
into the discussion of the Bill in Committee. 
It was not fair, therefore, of the right hon. 
Gentleman to suspend his Bill from the 
20th day of March until the 7th of April, 
and then tax the Opposition with anticipating 
the progress of his Bill, by coming forward 
with a premature resolution. The right 
hon, Gentleman had also stated, that the 
course the Opposition was taking, with re- 
gard to this resolution, was unjustifiable 
andwas unprecedented. There had been much 
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tifiable and unprecedented, and which calli d 
upon the House to take their stand upon 
this Question; but he believed, —as he 
had stated previously,—that if a Tithe Bill 
had been brought forward,—the former 
Government being still in power,—and the 
hon. Member for St. Alban’s had proposed, 
as an amendment, a resolution to the effect 
of this resolution,—the sense of the late 
House would have been in its favour, and 
it would have been carried, even against 


'the wish of Lord Grey’s Government. 


But what was there, unprecedented in the 
resolution? Did it contain that within it 
which was true, or that which was false ? 
If it were true, so far from its being 
unjustifiable, it was not open to any ob- 
jection. It was for the House of Commons 
to lay down those conditions on which it 
was willing to legislate, and those principles 
which it might believe to be essential to 
secure the success of the Tithe Bill; and 
he believed that unless this principle was 
affirmed, they might introduce what Bills 
they pleased—they might even press what 
Acts they pleased,—they might expect what 
results they thought proper,—but he was con- 
vinced that, without the appropriation of the 
surplus revenue, those Acts would prove no 
more effectual than the former Acts passed 
for a similar purpose. He had risen prin- 
cipally to set his Friends right with the 
House, to justify the course they had 
taken; and to prove, that so far from there 
being anything inconsistent with their 
statements,whilst in office, that their resolu- 
tion was perfectly justified by, and in har- 
mony with, these statements. It was not 
for him, to make any observations upon 
the concluding declarations of the right 
hon. Baronet; but he could assure the 
right hon. Baronet, that in the whcle course 
of his proceedings with respect to this mea- 
sure, the last thing which entered into his 
contemplation was that of making it the 
means of defeating his party. But if that 
right hon. Gentleman, or those who thus 
expressed dissent, wished to hold out the 
idea that they were to be fettered in the 
just and legitimate exercise of their legis- 
lative powers, lest they should defeat his 
party, then he said—speaking, in a reformed 
Parliament—that the friends of the Mi- 
nistry neither rightly estimated the legiti- 
mate allegiance of the friends of a 
Government, nor the legitimate discharge 
of duty on the part of those who were in 
opposition to it. There were weightier 
interests, connected with the passing of 
212 
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this Bill than the mere existence of any 
Government [Cheers]. Yes, he believed 
that, as much as any hon. Members on 
the other side; and they would cheer again, 
when he told them that the first and chief 
of these interests he considered to be the 
maintenance of the Church, in its efliciency, 
but in its due proportion, as the means of 
giving religious instruction to the Protes- 
tants of Ireland. He was convinced that, 
so far from there being any reason, there 
was not a plausible excuse for withholding 
such instruction from them. The tran- 
quillity of Lreland was staked upon the 
settlement of this Question. He by no 
means disregarded the arguments which 
had been made use of, on the ground of the 
danger connected with any plan for the 
purpose. He felt most forcibly that there 
were dangers connected with any bold 
proposition on the subject. But were 
there no existing dangers and difficulties in 
the present state of the Church-property in 
Ireland, when the right hon. Gentleman 
himself said, that, under the existing law, 
he could not undertake for the recovery of 
the tithes without the use of military 
force? Was not that a danger and a 
difficulty? It was not enough to point 
out the dangers and difficulties which were 
connected with the proposition, but they 
must compare the existing dangers and 
difficulties with those which were attributed 
to the resolution; and it was by the ba- 
lance of the account, that a reasonable and 
practical Statesman would alone be deter- 
mined. He should further take the liberty 
of stating, in conclusion, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had, with some degree of 
injustice, adverted to the authorities of men 
to whose opinions he paid the greatest 
respect ; but those authorities, after all, as 
used by the right hon. Gentleman, were 
more of their names than of their opinions ; 
because if it were true, that, without a 
settlement of this Question, there was no 
safety for the Church of Ireland, but that 
its safety, on the contrary, entirely depended 
upon a settlement of this Question ; then, 
the arguments of Mr. Burke, the declara- 
tion of Lord Plunket, and the dying 
attestation of Mr. Grattan, instead of being 
against the resolution, might be appealed 
to as the highest and best authorities, in 
its favour—and he called upon this House 
in their name, to assist in saving the Irish 
Church, and in giving tranquillity to the 
country. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
think that his Friends had been in every 
instance, the great protectors of that 
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Church? Did he think that when those 
with whom he acted last year, threw 
out the Tithe Bill in the House of Lords, 
they were acting as its friends? Did 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Dublin think, that the language he 
had used on various occasions, when 
questions connected with the Irish Church, 
and education had been under consideration, 
had tended to its support? If the advice 
which had been given, would have saved 
the Irish Church, it would have been saved 
long since; because his advice had been, 
unfortunately, obeyed ; unfortunately, since 
it had been of that species which had led to 
the difficulties of the Church. On the 
contrary, he called upon the House now to 
take a different course for the purpose of 
giving to the mass of the people of Ireland, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, an in- 
terest in preserving the Church-property. 
He wished to tell the Catholics, though he 
believed there were but few of them who 
had any disposition to appropriate any 
Church-property to Catholic uses, he wished 
them to be told by the declaration of the 
legislature, that any such hopes must be 
extinguished by the firmness with which 
we will discharge the duty of legislation, 
and by making one proposed appropriation. 
He wished, at the same time, to tell those 
Protestant landlords who might desire that 
tithes should be merged into rent, that they 
would have no claim to the tithes, but that 
the surplus should be appropriated exclu- 
sively to the purposes of general education. 
Hewould not then renew the old dispute be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and himself 
on the statute of Henry 8th. He would 
not inquire into the similarity between King 
Henry 8th and Captain Macheath, he 
would only state that, especially with re- 
gard to the plurality of their loves, and the 
looseness of their principles, there was more 
resemblance between them, than the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to be willing to 
admit. He would take the liberty of adding 
as a Protestant, that believing as he did his 
own religion to be the true one, and the 
offspring of free inquiry, he, therefore, be- 
lieved that education was most important ; 
and that to promote knowledge was the 
best means of diffusing the Reformation. 
Let him have in one Roman Catholic 
parish, an effective schoolmaster, and place 
in another Roman Catholic parish a sinecure 
clergyman, and he would back the school- 
master against the clergyman, as a better 
means of diffusing the reformed religion. 
He was aware of the disadvantage he 
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laboured under in addressing the House, 
after the powerful appeal which had just 
been made to it by the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; and, therefore, he had only taken the 
liberty of pressing a few facts upon their 
consideration, because he thought it would 
be unjust to go to a division while a mis- 
take prevailed as to the main principle really 
at issue. 

Mr. Hardy asked the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) whether the system of 
religious instruction he would wish to es- 
tablish would be from the pure and unmu- 
tilated Scriptures ? 

Lord John Russell said, that the system 
he contemplated was the same as that acted 
on by the National Board of Education 
established by his noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley) the Member for South Lan- 
cashire. 

The House divided on the Resolution, 
when there appeared—Ayes 285; Noes 
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258 ;-—Majority 27. 


Resolution agreed to. 
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Vaughan, Sir KR. 

Vere, Sir C. 


Price, S. G. Verner, Colonel 
Pringle, A. Vernon, G. I. 
Pusey, P. Vesey, Hon. T. 


Rae, Sir W. 

Reid, Sir J. 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 


Vivian, J. E. 
Vivyan, Sir R. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, Lord 
Welby, G. E. 


Ross, C. Weyland, Major 
Rushbrooke, Colonel W hitmore, A ie 
Russell, C. Wilbri ham, Hon. R. 
Ryle, J. Williams, R. 


Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, Sir W. 
Wynn, Rt. Hon. C. 
¥ orke, E. < 

Young, Sir W. 


on™ 


Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, Hon. R.C. 
Scott, Lord J. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Shaw, Rt. Hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smith, A. 

Smyth, Sir G. 
Somerset, Lord E. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 


Paired off for 
Alston, R. 
Barron, H. W. 
Bellew, Sir P. 


TELLERS. 


Clerk, Sir G. 
Fremantle, Sir T 


the Motion. 
Fort, T. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Hawes, b. 


Berkeley, G. Hector, B. 
Blackburn, J. Heron, Sir R. 
Bowes, J. Musgrave, Sir R. 


Burdett, Sir F. 
Conyngham, Lord A. 
Corbett, T E. 
Crawford, W. 
Denison, W. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Against it. 
Eastnor, Lord 
Heneage, FE. 
Johnstone, Hope 
Maclean, D. 
Morgan, C, M. ht. 
Nichol, J. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Owen, H, O, 


Pendarves, E. W. 
Pryme, G, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tynte, Colonel 


Barclay, C. 
Baring, H. 
Barneby, T. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bruce, Cumming 
Cartwright, W. R, 
Codrington, C.W. 
Davenport, J, 
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Polhill, Captain 
Praed, J. B. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sinclair, G. 


Smith, T. A. 
Walter, T. 
Wood, Colonei 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
April 8, 1835. 


the Duke of Gordon, 


m several 


Wednesday, 


MinuTES.] Petitions presented. By 
the Earl of Rosegrery, and Lord Sat 
Places,—for Protection to the Church ind.—By 
the Earl of Rosrpery, from four Places, against any 
further Grant of Money for Building Churches. 


TOUN, fr 


of Scotl 


DissoOLuTION oF THE Ministry.] The 
Duke of Wellington rose, and said, my 
Lords, circumstances having induced his 
Majesty’s Government to consider it their 
duty to tender the resignations of their 
offices, they have tendered them, and I 
have therefore to announce to your Lord- 
ships, that they continue to hold them 
only until their successors shall be ap- 
pointed, They will do this that the ne- 
cessary business of the country may not 
be impe ded. 1 should have announced 
this before, but that it was desirable, if the 
Mutiny Bill should be brought up from 
the other House of Parliament, that it 
should be read a first time. I therefore 
waited to see whether it was brought up, 
that I might move the first reading of the 
Bill. We shall continue, while we hold 
our offices, to carry forward such matters 
as the necessity of the public business may 
require. 

Lord Brougham said, tnat even under 
the circumstances which had been sta 
by the noble Duke, there could not, he 
thought, be the slightest objection to the 
introduction of his Motion on Education, 
He should, therefore, bring it forward on 
Tuesday next, as their Lordships were not 
likely to be overburthened with business, 
because, with reference to that Motion, it 
was of no consequence who was in or out 
of office. 


= LOC PIER FOSS mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 8, 1835, 
Minetes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Marine Mutiny; 


and Mutiny. 
Petitions presented. By Sir E. KNATCHRULL, from Chatham 
tition presented on the 19th of Mareh.—By 
\npREW AGNEW, and Mr. 
Jackson, from several Places,-— for the Better Obser\ 
of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Tynte, from Wellington, 
against giving to Doctors’ Commons alone the 
Power of granting Probates and Administrations. —By Mr. 
Ricuarps, from Manchester, against the Imprisonment 
for Debt Bill.—By Mr. Pease, from two Places, against 
Drunkenness.=—By Mr, M, Puruirs, from the Dissen 


against a Px 
Mr. Poutter, Sir 


Serge 


ance 


Somerset, 
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of Liverpool, for the Discontinuance of the Regium Donum. 
—By Dr. BowrtnG, from Irvine, against any Grant of 
Money for Building Churches.—By Lord JAMEs STEWART, 
from Irvine, against the Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By 
Mr. Porter, from two Catholic Congregations, against 
the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, and by Mr. M. PHILIPs, 
from the Dissenters of Manchester to the same effect.—By 
Lord JaMFS STEWART, from the Handloom Weavers of 
Ayr, for a Board of Trade.—By Sir CHARLES LEMON, 
Messrs. NortH, Dykes, and BLAMIRE, from six Plaecs, 
—against the Duty on Spirit Licences.—By Lord JAMES 
Stewant, Mr. Ste wART MACKENZ18, and another Hon. 
Memser, from several Places,—in Support of the Church 
of Scotland.— By General Suarpg, from Annan, against 
any Grant of Money for Building Churches. 


Canterbury Election. 


Cantrersury Exection.] Mr. Charles 
Buller said, he had two Petitions to present 
from the city of Canterbury, one in refer- 
ence to the interference of the clergy in 
the late Election there, and another com- 
plaining of the decision of the Select Com- 
mittee in the case of the late Member for 
that city—Mr. Villiers. The first petition 
was similar to that which had a short time 
since been presented by the late Member, 
Mr. Villiers, to the House. ‘The state- 
ments contained in that former petition had 
been contradicted by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir E. Kuatchbull), and the right hon. 
Baronet had asserted on a former occasion, 
that if the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) 
were himself then a Member of the Louse, 
he would admit that they were unfounded. 
It appeared, however, from the present pe- 
tition, that the electors and inhabitants of 
Canterbury were still of opinion that those 
statements were perfectly correct. The 
petition was signed by 1,044 inhabitants of 
that city, who prayed that the House would 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
truth of those statements. Tle did not 
suppose that the House would appoint a 
Committee to inquire into an individual 
case of the kind, there being nothing so 
common or notorious all over the kingdom 
as the interference of clergy at Elections. 
If they inquired into one case of the kind, 
they would have to inquire into similar 
cases of improper interference on the part 
of the clergy at every Election throughout 
the kingdom where there was a liberal can- 
didate to oppose. The interference of the 
clergy at Canterbury, the petitioners 
stated, was not merely confined to canvass- 
ing before the Election, but they had since 
the Election had recourse to a species of in- 
timidation disgraceful to any set of men 
that adopted it, but more especially dis- 
graceful to the ministers of religion. It 
was stated in the petition that the day 
after the Election a rev. Archdeacon dis- 
charged his butcher, because he voted ac- 
cording to his conscience; that another 
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dignitary of the Church had paid off his 
grocer on the same ground; and that a 
rev. Canon had gone round through his 
tradesmen, and had carried the system of 
exclusive dealing to a frightful extent. 
The petitioners specified the names of the 
reverend Mr. Peel, reverend Mr. Crowther, 
Archdeacon Croft, and the reverend Mr 
Morgan as the clergymen who had been 
active in thus interfering. They prayed 
the House to adopt the only remedy in 
their opinion for such practices—namely, 
the Vote by Ballot. The people of Can- 
terbury, he thought, had a just right to 
complain as they did that the clergy of that 
city had abused the wealth left to them for 
pious purposes, and, instead of devoting it 
to the purposes of religion, had in this 
manner devoted it to the purposes of a 
political faction. The fact was, that the 
city of Canterbury rang with complaints in 
regard to the conduct of the clergy there at 
the last Election. But Canterbury was 
not singular in that respect, for in almost 
every city and borough throughout the 
country clergymen had been not only the 
most active canvassers, but the most un- 
scrupulous agents for the Tory candidates. 
He believed that on all sides of the House 
such conduct on the part of clergymen was 
considered indecent and improper. There 
was scarcely a part of the country in which 
the parsons had not opposed themselves to 
everything in the shape of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. In his own borough he was 
bound to say that he had the good fortune 
not to have been opposed by the clergymen. 
He trusted that petitions like that which he 
now presented would make an impression 
on the clergy, and induce them to pursue a 
different course. They had, no doubt, a 
right to exercise the franchise granted to 
them, but they should exercise it in a 
manner becoming Christian ministers. He 
would call the attention of the House to a 
handbill which had been just put into his 
hands, and which he understood had been 
circulated in Canterbury. It was a printed 
handbill calling upon the citizens to meet to 
“resist the attempts made by Papists and 
Infidels in that House to destroy the 
Established Church of the country.” He 
hoped that the clergy would see that the 
Church was in danger, not from Papists 
and Infidels, but from the folly and violence 
of its own members. He was sure that 
these proceedings in Canterbury would 
excite the disgust of every right-thinking 
man in the community. 

Mr. Winthrop Pracd complained that the 
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hon. Member on presenting a petition had 
taken the opportunity to make a most un- 
merited attack on a most deserving body of 
men. The hon. Member had said, that there 
was not a single borough in the country in 
which clergymen of the Church of England 
had not been distinguished for their inter- 
ference in Elections. Now, he would beg 
to tell him that the instances of interference 
in any respect blameable on the part of the 
clergy, had not been more numerous, in 
proportion to the number of that body, than 
those of any other class of the community. 
As the clergy were not allowed to sit in 
that House, they had a right to express 
their political opinions in a proper manner, 
as he contended they had done in a majority 
of cases. The hon. Gentleman had made 
an exception of his own borough in his 
general charge against the clergy of inter- 
ference. He could furnish the hon. Gen- 
tleman with another exception, that of the 
borough which he represented. The first 
person that he canvassed for that borough 
was the minister, a relation of hisown, and a 
member of a high Tory family. In writing 
to that Gentleman on the subject, he had 
stated that he did not ask for interference 
in the Election, and the clergyman, taking 
that to be an intimation that it was not ne- 
cessary to vote for him, had, at the request 
of the opposite candidate, actually remained 
neuter. 

Mr. Charles Buller said, he had now to 
present a petition from the city of Canter- 
bury, complaining of the decision of the 
Election Committce lately appointed to 
inquire into the Election for that city. 
The petitioners prayed that so mischievous 
a decision might not be drawn into a pre- 
cedent, which would be alike destructive to 
the rights of the petitioners and of the 
elective body in general; they also prayed 
that a new, more competent, and more sa- 
tisfactory tribunal might be constituted for 
the decision of controverted Election cases. 
They complained that the Election Com- 
mittees of that House were frequently in- 
fluenced by political bias, and were often- 
times most incompetent to decide the points 
of Election Law laid before them. The 
hon. Member called the attention of the 
House to the extreme hardship to which 
the petitioners had been subjected by the 
incomplete decision come to by the Com- 
mittee. One bad eflect of it was, that the 
country was led to entertain the opinion 
(he did not mean to say a correct one) that 
political bias influenced Members in de- 
ciding in such cases. He would just mention 
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to the House a remarkable statement that 
had been forwarded to him from Canter- 
bury. It set forth, that as soon as the 
names of the Committee were known 
there, Mr. Lushington’s deputy-chairman 
put them up in his window, marked with 
the letters «C.” and “ R.” Conservatives 
and Reformers—and that so sure an indi- 
cation was this considered of what the de- 
eision of the Committee would be, that 
preparations were actually made beforehand 
by that party to cclebrate their triumph. 

An hon. Member, who had been one of 
the Members of the Canterbury Election 
Committee, stated that their decision had 
been an unanimous one; he had seen 
nothing of political bias amongst them, and 
for himself, he could answer that he had 
been influenced by none. He knew what 
an oath was, and he had acted in accordance 
with principle and common sense. 

Mr. Charles Buller had not impugned 
the decision of the Committee. He had 
only stated the opinion of the petitioners. 

Mr. Slephen R. Lushington said, the 
hon. Member had called the decision of the 
Committee an unlawful one. Now, he 
would maintain that never was there one 
more in accordance with the evidence 
adduced. The validity of the return was 
the first thing for the Committce to decide. 
And what were the circumstances of the 
case? Eight votes tendered for him (Mr. 
Lushington) were rejected by the Sheriff, 
because the names of the parties were 
mis-spelt in the register, though they were 
perfectly good votes, and there was no 
doubt as to the identity of the persons. 
Mr. Villicrs had thus a majority of two over 
him. The Committee, acting upon all 
former precedents, first proceeded to decide 
whether the return was true or false. 
They decided that it was false, and by 
adding those votes to the poll he had a 
majority. So far from the petitioners 
having any ground of complaint, he (Mr. 
Lushington) was the party that ought to 
complain, having been deprived by the re- 
turning officer of his right for two months 
and a half. ‘The right hon. Member was 
understood to say that the allegations in the 
petition with reference to the conduct of 
the clergy were totally unfounded. 

Mr. Spring Rice deprecated such a dis- 
cussion as this. If indeed they were pre- 
pared to abandon the Grenville Act, they 
might then discuss matters of this kind, 
but as long as Election Committees were 
authorized by law to decide on those cases, 
their decision should not be called in ques- 
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tion in that House. It was true that in 
many cases Committees might make mis- 
takes, but it was better that the law should 
stand as it was at present, than that that 
House should undertake to revise their de- 
cisions. At the same time it was open to 
petitioners to call the attention of the 
House to any wrong construction that a 
Committee might put upon the existing 
law, and to do so, not by attacking the 
Committee, but by asking the House for a 
declaratory law on the point. He recol- 
lected, in an Election case of his own, his 
right hon. Friend now in the Chair of that 
House presenting a petition from him, not 
throwing any discredit on the Committee, 
but asking the House for an amendment of 
the law. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull had been anti- 
cipated by his right hon. Friend in what 
he had intended tosay. The inconvenience 
of presenting petitions of this nature to 
the House, when the period allowed for 
petitioning against the return for Canter- 
bury had not as yet expired. On the pre- 
sentation of the former petition, he had 
assured the House that the allegation that 
the reverend Mr. Peel, the brother of the 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had interfered in the Election 


Canterbury Election. 


was unfounded. He now held in his 
hand a county paper, in which was 
advertised a letter from the individual 


who it had been alleged had been ap- 
plied to by the right reverend Gentleman, 
in which the writer stated distinctly that 
the reverend Mr. Peel did not apply to him 
for his vote, and that neither intimidation 
nor anything else had been employed to 
induce him to vote for Mr. Lushington. 
The hon. Member should have inquired 
into the matter before he made the state- 
ment he did. 

An hon. Member said, that if the 
Canterbury Committee had gone into the 
whole case, the grossest bribery would have 
been proved against the supporters of the 
hon. Member Mr. Lushington. 

Lord Sandon must call the hon. Mem- 
ber to order. ‘The case had been decided 
before the Committee, and the House was 
not now to discuss what would be proved 
before it. Was that House to become an 
arena where all elections were finally to be 
tried ? The Grenville Act was thought to 
be the greatest step ever made towards 
rescuing the House from scenes so disgrace- 
ful to its character and dignity, but hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would now seek to 
draw the House through the mire of con- 
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troverted Election politics. If the decision 
of an Election Committee under the Gren- 
ville Act had any thing in it that could be 
complained of, there was a court of appeal 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that the question was 
not yet decided. His hon. friend (Mr. 
Buller) had moved for the minutes of the 
Committee, and the question as to their 
decision would be on a future day brought 
before the House. 

Mr. Charles Buller said, he had not at 
all impugned the motives of the Committee 
in coming to the decision that they did, he 
had merely stated the opinion on that point 
of the people of Canterbury. He would 
maintain, however, that the decision of the 
Committee, constituted a mischievous pre- 
cedent. They should not have decided the 
return alone—they should have decided 
both the return and the election. He had, 
he confessed, no respect for the Grenville 
Act. It appeared to him one of the most 
stupid Acts that had ever been passed, and 
he should like to see it greatly altered. 
He would follow up the presentation of 
this petition by moving on a future day that 
no Election Committee should have the 
power in future of deciding on one part of 
the case without going into the whole of it. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Restcnation oF Mintsrers.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: It was his 
intention, to move that the Mutiny Bill 
should be read a third time, and in making 
that Motion, he wished to avail himself of 
the opportunity which it afforded him of 
notifying to the House that he, in con- 
junction with all his colleagues in his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and in conformity 
with their unanimous opinion, had felt it 
incumbent upon them, upon a combined 
consideration of the vote to which the 
House of Commons had come last night, 
and of their position as a Government in 
that House, to signify to his Majesty, that 
they felt itto be their duty to place the offices 
which they held at the disposal of the 
King. He did not hesitate to say, that they 
had taken this course with the utmost re- 
luctance, and not without the deepest 
conviction of its necessity. They felt, that 
being in possession of the entire con- 
fidence of the King, and having received 
from his Majesty the most cordial and 
unremitting support — looking to the 
present position of public affairs, to the 
present state of political parties—looking 
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to the strength, not only the numerical, 
but the moral strength, of that great 
party by which they had had the ho- 
nour of being supported, they felt it was 
their duty, under existing circumstances, 
to continue the attempt of administering 
public affairs, as the responsible advisers 
of the Crown, to the latest moment that 
was consistent with the interests of the 
public service, and with the honour and 
character of public men. [Cheers.] When 
he did not hesitate to avow the reluctance, 
with which they had tendered their re- 
signation, he belicved he should have 
credit with a great majority of the House 
of Commons [much cheering from both 
sides of the House), that that reluctance 
arose from public considerations alone 
[renewed cheering|, and was wholly un- 
connected with everything of a personal 
nature. [(“ Hear, hear!” and much cheer- 
ing, particularly from the Oppositton.| 
He had a strong impression, that when a 
public man at a crisis of great importance 
undertook the public trust of adminis- 
tering the affairs of this country, he 
incurred an obligation to persevere in the 
Administration of those affairs as long 
as it was possible for him to do so con- 
sistently with his honour, [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
No indifference to public life, no disgust 
with the labours which it imposed, no 
personal mortifications, no deference to 
private feeling,could sanction a public man 
in withdrawing on light grounds, from 
the post in which the confidence of his 
Sovereign had placed him. [Much cheer- 
ing.| But at thesame time, there was an 
evil in exhibiting to the country a want 
on the part of the Government of that 
support in the House of Commons which 
could enable it satisfactorily to conduct 
the public affairs—— which could enable 
it to exercise a control over the proceed- 
ings of the House—a legitimate and ne- 
cessary control conferred upon it by the 
possession of confidence. [*Hear, hear.” 
There was an evil in such an exhibition of 
weakness to which limits must be placed ; 
and he must say, reviewing all that had 
occurred since the commencement of the 
present Session—looking to the little pro- 
gress the Government had been able to 
make in the public business of the coun- 
try—looking at what had occurred on 
each of the last four nights—to the fact 
that Ministers had had the misfortune, 
on each of four successive nights, to be 
left in a minority—on Thursday last, on 
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Friday last, on Monday last, and last, 
night —considering that that minority 
was smaller in relation to the majority than 
the minorities in which they had been at 
the commencement of the Session—ad- 
verting also to the fact that they had re- 
ceived the support of those who, not 
having a general and unlimited confidence 
in the Government, yet had given to the 
Government a cordial and honourable 
support [cheers] on every occasion on which 
it was consistent with their public principles 
to give it —adverting to all these con- 
siderations, he must say, that,in his opinion, 
the time was come when it was incumbent 
on the Ministers of the Crown to withdraw 
from the responsibility which office, under 
such circumstances, imposed upon them. 
In addition to these considerations were 
the nature and consequences of the 
vote of last night. That vote, he con- 
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ceived, implied a want of confidence in 


his Majesty’s Government, because, in 
his opinion, it was not necessary for any 
public purpose to come to that vote. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”| It was tantamount to a 
declaration on the part of the House, that 
it had not that confidence in his Majesty’s 
Government which entitled that Govern- 
ment to submit to the consideration of 
the House the measures of which they had 
given notice. The noble Lord had sig- 
nified his intention, if the vote to which 
the House came last night did not lead to 
the result to which it had now led, to follow 


it up with an Address to the Crown, con- 


veying to his Majesty the Resolution re- 
specting the Irish Church, which the 
House had affirmed. As he conceived that 
embarrassment to the public interests 
would arise from the presentation of that 
Address, and as he had noright to assume 
that the House would take a view with re- 
spect to the policy of that Address differ- 
ent from the view which it had taken with 
respect to the Resolution, it did appear to 
him and to his colleagues (whose views 
were in exact conformity with his own) 
that a public duty was imposed upon them, 
particularly since they felt that the time 
was fast approaching when resignation was 
inevitable—not to persevere in a fruitless 
struggle, which might involve his Ma- 
jesty, public men, and the country, in ad- 
ditional and unnecessary embarrassment. 
[Much cheering.| The vote of last night 


was not only tantamount toa declaration of 
a want of confidence inthe Government, but 
implying, as it did, the necessity of a total 
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change of system in Ireland, so far as the 
Church revenues were concerned, it would 
impose such difficulties in the practical 
administration of Government in Ireland, 
by parties opposed to the principle of the 
vote, that they were fairly entitled to de- 
cline a responsibility which others were 
bound to incur. The vote of last night 
was not an abstract Resolution; the vote 
of last night was notonethe practical execu- 
tion of which could lie dormant. There 
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might occasionally be points on which the | 
House ofCommons might expressa different | 
opinion from that of the Government: there 


might be cases in which it would be pos- 
sible for Government to continue the con- 
duct of public affairs, even in opposition 
to the House of Commons upon questions 
involving mere abstract principles, ad- 
mitting of delay in their practical applica- 
tion ; but the House of Commons could 
not leave the tithe question in its present 
state. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] At present laws 
were nominally in force, but were actually 
disregarded. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than to leave the law in its pre- 
sent state,—to habituate the people to the 
daily violation of it,—to exhibit to them, 
a state of things in which those who were 
charged with the enforcement of law con- 
nived at its non-execution. It was not 
merely that the particular law would lose 
its authority; but the fatal example would 
extend to all laws, particularly to laws 
confirming and enforcing the rights of 
property. [Cheers.]| Under these cir- 


cumstances, it would have been the duty | 


of the Members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if they had continued in the Admi- 
nistration, to have pressed for an imme- 


diate decision with respect to the law as to | 


the recovery of tithes in Ireland. The Tithe 
Bill of which they had given notice they 
could not have proceeded with, without 
previously proposing the Resolution for the 
remission of the claims upon the Irish 
clergy, on account of the repayment of the 
advances under the Million Act. He had 
no right to anticipate a different conclusion 
from that to which the House had already 
come—he could not anticipate that they 
would sanction the grant of a million with- 
out a distinct understanding that the Irish 
Tithe Bill was to be framed upon the prin- 
ciple of the vote of last night; and under 
these circumstances, having no reason to 
apprehend that a delay of a few days 
would make any material difference in 
the position of the Goyernment—consi- 
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| dering that it was impossible to permit 
|the vote of last night to lie dormant,— 
(that the Government must proceed with 
the Tithe Bill, being firmly resolved to 
adhere to the principle of their own 
Bill [‘ hear, hear;”] being firmly re- 
resolved, not to adopt the principle of the 
vote of last night [‘* hear, hear ;’’] under 
all these combined considerations, they 
had, as he had said before,felt it to be their 
duty, as public men invested with a public 
trust, respectfully torequest his Majesty to 
permit them to restore that trust into the 
hands of his Majesty. They, therefore, 
now only held their offices provisionally, 
and for the temporary execution of public 
business, until his Majesty shall have made 
other arrangements for the conduct of the 
Government. Under these circumstances, 
he should submit to the House, that, per- 
haps, the best course he could propose 
| would be, that there should be a short 
; adjournment. It would not be necessary 
| that the adjournment should extend be- 
yond Monday; and he should make the 
Motion for an adjournment at once, had it 
not been that there was an election Com- 
mittee for which a ballot was appointed 
| for to-morrow. Perhaps the House would 
feel that any discussion on public matters, 
in the present state of affairs, could not 
be proceeded with to any advantage. He 
had not the slightest hesitation in suppo- 
ising, from the forbearance which the 
House had always shown on similar oc- 
casions, that the Motion would be una- 
nimously agreed to; but lest any incon- 
; venience should arise with respect to the 
Election Committee, the ballot for which 
| stood for to-morrow, the House would 
perhaps meet to-morrow for the single 
purpose of that ballot, and when it was 
completed, adjourn till Monday. [‘* Hear, 
hear!” from both sides of the House.] 
The Motion also which he had now 
to make, and which he made merely 
in consideration of public interests — 
namely, the Motion for the third reading 
of the Mutiny Bill, he was quite sure 
would becheerfully acquiesced in. [‘Hear, 
hear !’”| 
He had been anxious to give this ex- 
planation as briefly as he could, and in a 
manner the least calculated to give of- 
fence, or to excite angry feelings. [Great 
cheering from all parts of the House.| 
For himself, the whole of his political life 
had been spent in the House of Commons 
—the remainder of it would be spent in 
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the House of Commons; and, whatever 
might be the conflicts of parties, he, for 
one, should always wish, whether in a 
Majority or in a Minority,to stand well with 
the House of Commons. [/mmense cheer- 
ing throughout the House, which continued 
for some minutes.| Under no circum- 
stances whatever, under the pressure of 
no difficulties, under the influence of no 
temptation, would he ever advise the 
Crown to resign that great source of moral 
strength which consisted in a strict ad- 
herence to the practice, of the principles, 
to the spirit, to the letter of the Constitu- 
tion. [‘* Hear, hear!”| He was con- 
fident that in that adherence would be 
found the surest safeguard against any 
impending or eventual danger, and it 
was because he entertained that belief 
that he, in conformity with the opinions 
of his colleagues, considered that a Go- 
vernment ought not to persist in car- 
rying on public affairs, after the sense 
of the House had been fully and deliberately 
expressed in opposition to the decided 
opinion of a majority of the House of Com- 
mons. It was because he had that con- 
viction deeply rooted in his mind, that 
regretting, as he most deeply did regret, 
the necessity which had compelled him to 
abandon his Majesty’s service at the pre- 
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sent moment, yet upon the balance of 


public considerations, he felt that the course 
which he had now taken was more likely to 
sustain the character of public men, and 
to promote the permanent interests of the 
country, than if he had longer persevered 
in what he believed would have proved a 
fruitless attempt, to conduct as a Minister, 
the King’s service, in defiance of that 
opposition which had hitherto obstructed 
the satisfactory progress of public busi- 
ness. [The right hon. Baronet, at the 
conclusion of his speech, was most enthusi- 
astically cheered from all corners of the 
House for a considerable time. | 

Lord John Russell said, he wished only 
to state that he was perfectly satisfied with 
the course which the right hon. Gentleman 
had proposed for the convenience of public 
business, and that he believed there would 
be no objection to the adjournment. He 
did not wish to make any comment on 
what had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, except to express his opinion that 
the right hon. Gentleman had acted entirely 
in the spirit of the Constitution. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 9, 1835. 


Minvres.] Bill. 
Petitions presented. 


Read a third time :— Oaths’ Abolition. 
By the Dukes of SurHERLAND and 
ArGYLE, the Marquess of Bure, the Earl of Oxgorp, 
and another Norir Lorp, from a Number of Places, for 
Additional Accommodation in Scotch Churches, 


Irish Epvucation Commisston.] Vis- 
count Duncannon seeing the right reverend 
Prelate opposite, rose to request that he 
would postpone, till Monday, presenting 
the petition complaining cf the conduct 
of the Irish Education Commissioners, 
on the ground he had stated yesterday, 
namely, that he had not yet received from 
Ireland an answer to his communication, so 
that he was not prepared to go into the 
subject of the petition. 

The Bishop of Eveter said, that it was 
impossible for him to resist the application 
of the noble Lord, though the granting 
it was highly inconvenient to him, as he 
hoped to be in his diocese by that time. 
However, as the noble Lord had made the 
request, he felt it imperative on him to stay 
till Monday. Perhaps he might now be 
permitted to move that an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty praying that 
he would be pleased to direct that there 
might be laid on the Table of the House 
copies of the instructions given to the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the state of religious and other education 
in Ireland, and also a copy of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Gibson Craig. The last part 
of his Motion he made because in the peti- 
tlon reference was made to the supposed 
instructions given to the Commissioner. 

Viscount Duncannon stated, that he be- 
lieved Mr. Craig was not included in the 
first commission. Only eight persons had 
been named in it, and it was afterwards 
found that more were required, and Mr. 
Craig was then placed in the Commission. 
If there was no objection on the part of 
the Government, and the right reverend 
Prelate would move for the second Commis- 
sion, dated in August last, he would obtain 
the names of all the Commissioners and 
would then get the instructions given to 
them. 

The Duke of Wellington did not know 
that there would be any objection if made 
at the proper time, but he submitted that 
under existing circumstances it was not 
regular to move for a grant of papers. 
The right reverend Prelate should wait 
until his Majesty had appointed his respon- 
sible advisers when the papers might pro- 
perly be moved for. Under these circum- 
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stances he thought it was desirable that 
some delay should take place in calling for 
these papers. 

Lord Brougham said, that nothing could 
be more correct than the observation of the 
noble Duke opposite. The King could do 
no act without responsible advisers. It 
was in this instance a matter of mere form, 
but form was sometimes of the essence of a 
proceeding, and for form’s sake the Motion 
for papers ought to be postponed. He had 
no doubt that the right rev. Prelate would 
not object to the postponement. As to 
Mr. Craig himself, he thought that that 
gentleman’s name might not be even in the 
second Commission, for one, if not two 
names, had been omitted; certainly Mr. 
Craig was not in the first Commission. He 
should consider it peculiarly unfortunate if 
anything could be alleged against Mr. 
Craig; for he had himself recommended 
Mr. Craig, whom he had known from 
childhood, who was the son of Sir James 
Gibson Craig, a gentleman well known to 
their Lordships, and who was the personal 
representative of Sir Thomas Craig, the 
celebrated feudal lawyer. Mr. Craig was 
himself a barrister of ten years standing, 
and to considerable attainments he joined 
an excellent understanding, and an unex. 
ceptionable character in point of integrity, 
as well as being judicious and courteous in 
his disposition ; and this last quality he had 
thought most important, in reference to the 
task which Mr. Craig would be called on 
to perform. 

Motion postponed. 


Oarus’ Anoxition Biiu.] The Duke 
of Richmond moved that this Bill be read 
a Third Time. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Earl of Wicklow moved an Amend- 
ment to the eighth clause, the object of 
which was to make the Bill extend to Ire- 
land. He said, that it had been his inten- 
tion to propose a clause that would have 
abolished all oaths to be taken by persons 
connected with the gaols and fever hospitals 
of Ireland, but as he had not been present 
when the Bill went through its earlier 
stages, he should not do so now. This Bill 
set a precedent, which he was sure must 
be more extensively followed up, and larger 
alterations must be made in the law re- 
lating to oaths. He was convinced that in 
the course of the next Session the Govern- 
ment must take up the matter. He should, 
therefore, refrain from pressing his more 
extensive Amendment, and should confine 
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himself to the introduction of one word 
that would make the Bill applicable to 
Ireland. As the clause now stood, it con- 
tained only the words “turnpike roads,” 
and “highways.” There were but few of 
the first, and the last would not be taken 
to include roads, at least so he was informed 
by the lawyers of Ireland. He, therefore, 
moved that the word “roads” be added to 
the clause. 

The Duke of Richmond had not the 
least objection to the proposed alteration. 

The Bishop of London said, that their 
Lordships must not consider their work as 
done, but must look on what had been done 
as an encouragement to further labours. 
They must appoint a Committee to inquire 
into the subject. The time of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee would be when the 
Government took the matter, as they must 
do, into their own hands, with a view to 
make an extensive alteration of the present 
system, an alteration which was required 
by the best interests of religion and mo- 
rality. 

Lord Brougham thought, that the clause 
desired by the noble Earl relative to the oaths 
taken by persons connected with gaols and 
fever hospitals might be introduced as an 
Amendment in a single line of the Bill, or 
there might afterwards be a Bill with one 
clause passed for the purpose in the present 
Session, for this Bill like others had a clause 
declaring, that the Bill might be amended 
in the present Session. 

The Duke of Richmond had proposed 
this Bill as the beginning of a Reform on 
this subject, that he hoped would before 
long relieve the Statute-book from the great 
majority of oaths now required in different 
Cases. 

The Earl of Wicklow did not wish to in- 
troduce his clause by way of Amendment 
at this stage of the Bill, and perhaps the 
necessity for a short Bill, as suggested by 
the noble and learned Lord, might be 
avoided, as perhaps the Bill might be re- 
turned to them from the Commons so 
amended. 

The Clause agreed to, and the Bill was 
passed. 


Indemnity of Witnesses. 


INDEMNITY OF WiTNEssEs.] The Earl 
of Mulgrave moved, that the Witnesses 
Indemnity in Bribery Cases’ Bill be com- 
mitted, and said, that he should not trouble 
their Lordships with any observations upon 
it, as they had already agreed to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, and the details might 
be taken in Committee. 
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The Earl of Wicklow was much sur- 
rised that the noble Earl opposite had in- 
troduced such a Bill as this, sitting, as he 
did, on a bench that was the property of 
the Whigs (the Opposition Bench), with- 
out any further notice than he had thought 
proper to give it. It was truc that other 
Bills of the same sort had passed their 
Lordships’ House, but then all those Bills 
were passed for specific purposes, and par- 
ticular reasons were assigned for passing 
them. <A certain advantage was obtained 
by those particular Bills; but this Bill 
was of a different nature—it introduced a 
new principle as the law of the land. In 
the better times of our history, in the 
better times of the Whig party, the Whigs 
did not pursue such conduct. The first 
Bill on this subject was introduced in the 
year 1742. At that time there was a 
combination of men of all parties, for the 
purpose of driving a most able Minister 
from public life, and on succeeding in that, 
for the purpose of persecuting him in 
private life. He need hardly say that he 
alluded to that celebrated Minister Wal- 
pole. When the witnesses as to his con- 
duct were first brought forward, they re- 
fused to give evidence before the Com- 
mittee, and a Bill of indemnity was then 
proposed for their security. ‘The proceed- 
ing, at that time, was so far from being 
countenanced by the Whigs, that it was 
justly and forcibly condemned by a great 
Whig historian, who called it ‘an Inquisi- 
torial Bill.” The Bill passed the Commons, 


but when it was brought up to their Lord- | 
ships’ House, it was rejected by a majority | 


of fifty-seven, the numbers being fifty-two 
for, and 109 against it. The Lord Cardi- 
gan, though a bitter enemy of Walpole, 
denounced it as unconstitutional; and the 
greatest constitutional lawyer, that, per- 
haps, had ever sat upon that Woolsack 
(Lord Hardwicke) gave the same opinion. 
He should not take the sense of their 
Lordships on his objections to the measure, 
but he could not let it pass without stating 
them. 

The Lord Chancellor recommended that 
the Bill should now be committed, and 
these objections could be discussed in the 
Committee—not at that moment, but after 
the Government was formed. In the mean 
time the Bill might be printed. 

Lord Brougham fully concurred with 
that suggestion. In justice to his noble 
Friend, he ought to remind the noble Earl 
opposite that the Bill had been much dis- 
cussed—that he himself had opened it to 
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the House last year, when it underwent 
much discussion. There certainly was one 
clause in the present Bill that was as ill- 
framed as he had ever secn a clause in his 
life, and it had been agreed that that clause 
should be fully considered in Committee. 
The noble Earl opposite had been so 
anxious to make an historical parallel that 
he not only altered and amended, but had 
made a little history for the purpose ; for 
such an extraordinary combination of 
parties as the noble Earl had described in 
former days certainly had not taken place 
in those days, and he would tell their Lord- 
ships why—it was because they were days 
in which parties had little principle of any 
sort to guide them. He was sure that the 
noble Earl’s history was not quite so cor- 
rectly given as usual, for though true it 
was, that there were now ‘Tories and 
Whigs, and so far the two periods were 
alike, there was this difference between 
them, that not only there were then Tories 
and Whigs, but sections of ‘Tories and 
sections of Whigs, which was not the case 
in the present day; and the questions that 
divided all these parties were not, as now, 
questions of great principles, but questions 
how power should be distributed in this 
great family or the other. He was quite 
clear in his own mind, that if the noble 
Earl had really felt all that he had now 
stated about the Whigs of the present time, 
as compared with those of better times, he 
would have stepped forward before, and 
have said so; for it was not the part of a 
very kind friend to keep back his opinion 
till it was too late to be of service; and if 
' the noble Earl had stated these things be- 
i fore, there was no saying what might have 
| been the consequence. 
| The Earl of Wicklow said, that there 
certainly was this resemblance between the 
Whigs of former times and those of the 
present, that now they were called the 
Radical Whigs, and then they were called 
the Disaffected Whigs. There was some 
resemblance, too, in the anecdote told of 
Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, who, 
when sent for to form a coalition Ministry, 
said that the heads of parties were like the 
heads of snakes—they were impelled by 
their tails. 

Lord Brougham was glad that he had 
given the noble Earl the opportunity of 
explaining the meaning of his references, 
and of showing where the supposed applica- 
bility of them was to be found. The 
anecdote just related by the noble Earl, of 
which he had never heard before, certainly 
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did show that there was some applicability 
in the circumstances of past times to the 
language of the present times, but he could 
not say how far the language was applica- 
ble to the facts. 

The Earl of Mulgrave really did not see, 
at that particular moment, the point of the 
joke about those (the Opposition) Benches 
being the property of the Whigs. The 
noble Earl had said, that these Benches were 
the property of the Whigs, but whether 
they were or not, or whether the noble 
Earl was of those who occupied them or 
not, as the noble Earl had the reputation 
always of being in the majority in that 
House, had he maintained these objections 
to the principle of the Bill, they might 
probably have been successful and he 
should have brought them forward before. 

The Bill went pio jcincthu ga 
Committee. 


PK POOL OPEL DLO Dm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 9, 1835. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN ARmAGH.] On 
the Motion that the House do now adjourn, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that before this 
Motion was put, he could not refrain from 
calling the attention of the House to the 
course of proceeding adopted by a noble 
Member (Lord Mandeville) who, after 
giving notice of a Motion for last night, in 
which very serious charges were brought 
against a Member of the Upper House 
(the Earl of Gosford), had, without the 
slightest notice of postponement, or even 
intimating such an intention across the 
Table, thought proper to absent himself 
altogether from the House, and had that 
morning left town. He (Mr. Spring Rice) 
did not intend to go into the merits of the 
case, in the noble Member’s absence, but 
he had thought it right to express his 
opinion, that, in thus neglecting, without 
even a verbal notice, to proceed with his 
Motion, the noble Member had been guilty 
of much discourtesy towards the House, 
and of extreme injustice towards the noble 
Lord, whose character was involved, and 
over whom this Motion had been kept 
hanging for some time past, without any 
opportunity having been given him or his 
friends of vindicating him. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Mandeville), after the understanding 
which had been come to, in consequence of 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had left the House under the 
full impression that it would not be possible 
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to proceed with his Motion ; and he had 
probably considered that the same under- 
standing would sufficiently explain his 
reason for not proceeding with it to the 
parties interested in the Motion. The 
noble Lord had, accordingly, left town for 
Ireland, whither he was called by the most 
urgent business. 

Viscount Acheson did not see, that the 
complaint against the noble Lord was at all 
answered. What he had been justly found 
fault with for was, that, day after day, he 
had kept a Motion like this impending over 
a noble Earl who could not be present to 
defend himself, and that on the day when 
he had promised to bring it forward he had, 
without even the most indirect intimation 
of his intention to do so, altogether neg- 
lected to proceed with his motion, and left 
town. 

The conversation was dropped, and the 
House adjourned. 


POODLE LE LE DD mm 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 10, 1835. 


Mrinutss.] Bill. Read a second time :—Marine Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By the Dukes of Gorpon and Ricu- 
MOND, the Earl of KINNouL, and the Archbishop of CAn- 
TERBURY, from a Number of Places,—for Additional Ac- 
commodation in Seoteh Churches.—-By the Earl of 
MALMESeURY, from a Number of Places, for Protection to 
the Chureh of England and Ireland.—By the Earl of 
Deruy, from the Workmen of several Cotton Mills, for 
Abolishing the Factories’ Regulation Act. 


Mutiny Bitt.}| On the Motion of 
The Duke of Wellington the Mutiny Bill 
was read a second time. 

The noble Duke moved, that it be com- 
mitted. 

Lord Teynham hoped that those who 
were soon likely to come into the Govern- 
ment would turn their earliest attention to 
a subject that had already been under 
discussion in the other House of Parlia- 
ment—he meant the framing of a new code 
of military discipline, so as to prevent the 
necessity of corporal punishment. He 
trusted also that the law relating to the 
Militia would be altered, for when the 
Militia were called out they were subject 
to martial law, and he did not think it fit 
that this, the most constitutional force in 
the country, should be subjected to such 
punishments as were provided by the pre- 
sent military code. He had himself served 
in the Militia, and he knew the objections 
that prevailed there to the present system. 

The Duke of Wellington said, it was true 
that this subject had been under discussion 
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in the other House of Parliament, but he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that there 
never had been any occasion till now when 
it was adverted to in their Lordships’ 
House. He should not follow the noble 
Baron into a discussion of the present 
practice, but should merely observe that 
the subject was now under the consideration 
of a commission appointed by his Majesty, 
and it therefore appeared to him that the 
noble Baron had most unnecessarily ad- 

verted to it. 

Lord Teynham did not know why he 
was to receive a reprimand from the noble 
Duke for the observations he had made. 
He repeated that the Militia was the most 
constitutional force of the country, and 
that in the event of its being called on to 
act, it ought not to be subjected to the 
present military code. 

The Bill was committed, and ordered to 
be read a third time to-morrow. 


PEF EOOL LOOP mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, April 11, 1835. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a third time:—Mutiny; and 
Marine Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, from four 
Places, for further Accommodation in Scotch Churches, 


SP POLE ALLL LET mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 13, 1835. 


MinvuTes.] Bills. The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the following Bills: —-Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny, 
British ‘Territories’ (India); Indemnity; and to five 
private Bills. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquessof Arxsa, from the 
Handloom Weavers of Maybole, for a Board of Trade.— 
By the Marquess of Rosesery, from Arbroath and Glas- 
gow, against any further Grant of Money for Building 
Churches.—By the same, the Dukes of Gorpon, SUTHER- 
LAND, and RicHMOND, the Marquess of AILSA, and the 
Earls of GaLLoway, BeaucHamp, Grey, and MANSs« 
PIELD, from a Number of Places, in favour of a Grant for 
Building Churches in Scotland.—By the Earl of MaLmes- 
BURY, from several Places, for Protection to the Pro- 
testant Church of Evgland and Ireland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 13, 1835. 
Minurtgs.) New Writ ordered. For Essex Northern Division 

in the room of the Right Hon. ALEXANDER BARING, 


ealled to the House of Peers as Lord ASHBURTON, 
Bill. Read a first time :—Oaths’ Abolition. 


ADJOURNMENT.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said:—I have received an 
intimation from his Majesty, that arrange- 
ments for the formation of a new Govern- 
ment are in progress, but that they have 
not yet been finally completed. Under 
these circumstances, I cannot doubt that 
VOL, XXVII. Third 
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the same motives which induced the House 
on a former day to consent to a short ad- 
journment will still influence them, and 
that, from considerations of convenience 
to the public service, they will now agree 
to a similar Motion. I therefore beg 
leave to move, that the House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Thursday next. 
Adjourned accordingly. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 14, 1835. 


Minxutes.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rosg- 
RERY, from Perth, against any Grant for Building 


Churches, and by Lord Brovugnam, from Paisley and 
other Places, to the same etfect.—By the Duke of BucKk- 
INGHAM, from several Places, against the Poor-Law 


Amendment Act.—By Lord Kenyon, from one Place, 
for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Duke 
of Gorvon, from a Parish in the Orkneys, for a Resident 
Clergyman from another Parish to be separated into two. 
—By the Dukes of Gorpon and RicHMoND, the Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY, and Lord DunpbAs, from a Number of 
Places, for Increased Accommodation in Scotch Churches, 


IP IP LOL OLE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 15, 1835. 


Mrixvtes.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of GorDON 
and the Earl of Rosesery, from several Places, for Pro- 
tection to the Church of Scotland.—By the Earl of 
MacmeEseury, from Lyndhurst, for Protection to the 
Protestant Church of England and Ireland. 


See ee eed 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 16, 1835 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorvon 

and the Earl of Rosepery, from several Places, in favour 


of, and by the latter, from Stow, against the Grant for 
Building Churches in Scotland. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday April 16, 1835. 


Mintsrerran ARRANGEMENTS.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said : Having 
had the honour of receiving an intimation 
similar to that which I received on Mon- 
day last, and on which I then proposed an 
adjournment of the House until this day, 
I now beg leave to make a similar Mo- 
tion, and propose that this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Saturday. 

The Speaker having put the question, 

Mr. Sinclair wished to know from the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) opposite, 
whether anything definite had yet been 
done towards the formation of a new 
Government? In the present aspect of 
public affairs, when so much anxiety ex- 
isted in the public mind, it was absolutely 
necessary, and would be extremely satis- 
factory, to know how far the new Cabinet 
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arrangements had advanced, and whether | 


it would be really worth while to come 
down to the House on Saturday next. 


Since the dissolution of the late Adminis- | 


tration, the greatest possible anxiety had 
prevailed in the country; the difficulties 


which now presented themselves could not | 


upon as in any degree un- 
expected ; they must have been foreseen, 
or onght to have been, by the noble Lord 
opposite, and those who acted along with 
him. Every day since Parliament met, 
they had been told that practically there 


be looked 


was no Government except in the Oppo- | 


sition; and that his Majesty’s Ministers 


had not a leg to stand upon, nor an hour | 


to live. Thenoble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
after many threats, had put his motion 
in the shape of a decisive resolution wit! 
the view of not merely embarrassing, but 
altogether displacing the Government ; 
but he had found it much more easy to 
overthrow the Doric column of a Conser- 
vative Administration, than to erect in its 
place one of that composite character of 
which the heterogeneous materials existed 
on the other side of the House. The 
manly and statesmanlike speech of the 
right hon. Baronet on his retiring from 
office, together with his whole conduct, 
had made a great and lasting impression 
on the country; and the people of Eng- 
Jand would look with much more confi- 
dence to an Opposition of which the right 
hon, Baronet was the leader, than to any 
Government of which the noble Lord or 
any of his friends elsewhere should be the 
head. 

Lord John Russell said, I feel it impos- 
sible for me to give at present a direct 
answer to the question put by the hon. 
Gentleman; and I likewise feel extreme 
difficulty in making any precise commu- 
nication to the House. At the same time 
I am ready to own, that if any portion of 
the House desire information, it is my 
duty, so far as I can consistently with the | 
duty I owe 
House, 
cation, I have only therefore to state, 
that on the dissolution of the late Ministry | 
his Majesty sent for Earl Grey, to request | 
his advice on the state of public 
By the advice of my Lord Grey, his 
Majesty sent for Lords Melbourne and 


Lansdowne to consult with him, and have | 
their opinion on the following day; and 


the result has been that various communi- 
cations have since taken place between his 
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Majesty and Lord Melbourne. Those com- 
munications, however, have been of a pre- 
liminary nature, and being of a confidential 
character, I cannot of course state the 
nature of them to the House. I may, 
however, say this ; that I do not think until 
Saturday next Lord Melbourne will be 
able to say that he is definitively authorised 
to submit to his Majesty a list of the mem- 
bers of a new Administration. 

The Motion of adjournment was agreed 
to. 


PLO ILODD LE DDD me 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, April 18, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Marquess of Lans- 
| powne, from Waterford, against the System of Intimi- 
dation practised at Elections.—By the Earl of WickLow, 
from two Bodies of Clergymen, for Protection to the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland. —By the Earl of YarsBoroven, 
from the Agriculturists of Kingston, for Relief, and the 
Repeal of the Malt-Tax.— By the Duke of Gorpon, from 
nine Places, in favour of, and by Lord Broveuam, from 
two Places, against the Grant for Building Churches in 
Scotland, 


Corporations.] Lord Brougham said, 
that he must be allowed to take that 
opportunity of trespassing on their Lord- 
ships’ attention for a few moments while 
he corrected a great misrepresentation 
which had gone abroad respecting the 
amendment of the abuses in corporations. 
He did not often take notice of matters of 
the kind; if he did, he should frequently 
have occasion to trouble their Lordships 
with the correction of errors; but as the 
mistake in this instance related to a mea- 
sure of the late Government, he felt bound 
to take the earliest opportunity of correct- 
ing it. It had been stated in a Review of 
| great respectability, conducted, as he be- 
lieved, with considerable ability and skill, 
that the Bill which he bad brought in with 
the sanction of his Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment, which was read a first time, and 
which had in view the important purpose 
| of giving a new constitution to the cor- 
porations of this country, was a Bill 
which was defective in some particulars, 
and which had been hastily revised. It 
‘might be a Bill ill concocted—it might, 
for “aught he knew, by some be deemed a 
| bad Bill—he himself’ believed that it was 
well concocted, well prepared, and that it 
would stand the test of the severest 





scrutiny; but at all events he was ready 
to declare most positively that it was a 
Bill not got up in haste, and that the 
statement that it was so was positively 


It 








and peremptorily contrary to the fact. 
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had occupied considerable time in the 
preparation—it had occupied seven or 
eight Commissioners’ constant attention 
for seven or eight weeks, who had visited 
on the spot and examined every one of the 
new boroughs, and the Bill was the result 
of their report—the result of his con- 
sideration of that report—the result of 
the deliberate advice of those Commission- 
ers—and not only of them, butof the parties 


who resided in those towns, and who stated | 


what they thought would be proper in 


each particular instance; and that advice | 


{Apri 18} 





and those recommendations, were atten- | 
tively considered in the concoction, so to | 


speak, of the measure. He should only 
add what seemed to have been forgotten 
in the discussions on this subject, that on 
the doubtful and difficult question whether 
Aldermen should be elected for life, or 
should be removable, he had stated that 
there were considerable differences of 
opinion, that he himself had not made up 
his own opinion on the subject, and that 
he had stated this, not only when he 
brought in the Bill, but repeatedly in the 
course of the last session, that he had not 
finally made up his mind, either on that 
subject, or on the extent of the franchise— 
whether the 102. franchise or not—in the 
new corporations, as to the election of the 
corporate officers. But there was one 
thing on which he had made up his mind, 
and that was, that the judicial functions 
in a corporation should be discharged, if | 
there were not local courts established | 
throughout the country, by a legal person, 
who should be called the recorder; but if 
there were, as he hoped there would be, 
local courts established, by the judge of 
one of those courts. 
Subject dropped. 


Tue Ministrry.] Viscount Melbourne 
then rose and said, My Lords I rise now 
to move the adjournment of this House, 
and in doing so I shall take the liberty of 
making a few observations on a subject 
connected with the adjournment. Your 
Lordships have been informed from what 
has already taken place elsewhere, that his 
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great and arduous-—many indeed are of a 
peculiar and a severe kind. It is not, 
however, my intention to expatiate upon 
these difficulties at the present moment, 
but it is my intention to state, in a few 
words, the principles on which the Adminis- 
tration now formed will proceed. Suffice 
it then to say, that they are the principles 
of the former Administration, with which 
I was similarly connected last year— 
principles which, to a great extent, have 
been admitted, recognised, confirmed, and 
strengthened by those whom | am about 
to succeed. ‘They are the principles of 
safe, and efficient reforms—reforms which, 
| while they purify and cleanse, will seek 
at the same time to strengthen and give 
stability to our institutions. With respect 
to the particular subject which has recently 
engrossed the attention of Parliament, and 
which has just now been adverted to by 
a noble Lord on the other side of the 
House, the (Earl of Wicklow) I mean the 
subject of matters of a religious character, 
[ desire to assure your Lordships, and, 
through your Lordships, the country, that 
every measure which is contemplated on 
the subject will have for its object the 
promotion and the increase of true piety 
throughout the whole and every part of 
his Majesty’s dominions. I have buta 
few observations to make on the present 
occasion as to the adjournment. In the 
hurry and pressure in which this Adminis- 
tration has had to be formed, it has been 
| impossible that all the business of this, or 
'the other House of Parliament, could be 
regularly proceeded with. Your Lord- 
ships are aware that some time must 
necessarily elapse before his Majesty’s 
Ministers in the other House of Parliament 
can be able to proceed with the business 
there, and that House has, therefore, 
acjourned till Monday, and will adjourn 
from that time till the 12th of May. I 
trust that your Lordships will be willing 
to do the same, and if you think proper I 
will make a motion to that effect; but if 
you wish that we should only adjourn to 
Monday, I will move the ‘adjournment 
accordingly. Under all the circumstances 


Majesty has been pleased to appoint me 'of the case, and considering the great 


first Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, ' 
and that I and my friends who have taken 
office with me have waited on his Majesty, 
and have received from him the seals of 
our respective offices. With regard to the 
difficulties that must be encountered by 
this Administration, 1 know them to be 


pressure of business before the other 
House, and that we cannot well proceed 
with that business before it has been sent 
up to us from the other House, I should 
propose that we adjourn to Tuesday, the 
12th of May. 

The Duke of Richmond thought, that it 
2K 2 
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would be inconvenient for the House at 
once to adjourn for so long a period as the 
12th May. There were several committees 
sitting, and one of them was upon a subject 
of the greatest possible importance. He had 
the honour to fill an important place in one 
of these Committees—that upon the state 
of our gaols—and, on behalf of that Com- 
mittee, he suggested to his noble Friend, 
that if the House now adjourned till the 
12th of May, the Committee itself could 
not proceed with any business till the 13th. 
There were many witnesses to be sworn to 
give evidence before that Committee; 
and he should propose, therefore, that 
the House should adjourn, in the first 
instance, to the 30th inst., with the under- 
standing that it was to meet then solely 
for the swearing in of witnesses for the 
Committees, and that no public business 
would be taken. 

Lord Alvanley said, that there was a 
subject to which the general attention of 
every man in England had been lately 
much directed; and now that his noble 
Friend had announced himself as the head 
of the new Government, he should wish 
to give his noble Friend an opportunity 
of affording some explanations on that 
subject. He therefore asked whether his 
noble Friend had procured the powerful 
aid of Mr, O’Connell and his party; and 
on what terms. In ordinary times, a Mi- 
nister might fairly decline to answer such 
a question; but these were not ordinary 
times. The Government must either treat 
with Mr. O’Connell, or must declare war 
against him. His noble Friend aad the 
party with whom he acted had once 
declared war against that individual in a 
speech which, upon their advice, his Ma- 
jesty had delivered from the throne. He 
wished to know whether his noble Friend’s 
opinions had changed since that time; 
and if the Government had entered into a 
treaty with Mr. O’Connell and his party, 
then on what terms it stood with them ? 
Mr. O’Connell’s opposition was well known, 
and it was not likely that he would with- 
draw his virulent opposition without some 
equivalent; and the House ought to be 
putin possession of what that equivalent 
wastobe. The reason why he put this ques- 
tion to his noble Friend at so early a 
period of the existence of the Government 
was, that for months past Mr. O’Connell 
had lost no opportunity of stating his 
opinion as tothe Repeal oftheUnion, and the 
destruction of that House. In the autumn 
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of last year Mr. O’Connell addressed a 
letter to a noble Friend of his (Lord 
Duncannon), at that time Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
was recently at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government—yes, [ say the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, for during his 
short continuance in office he exhibited in 
that arduous, glorious, and memorable 
struggle, which must ever distinguish his 
Government, a degree of moral courage, 
of patriotism, and invincible fortitude, 
such as I am convinced has never been, 
perhaps never will be, surpassed. That 
right hon. Gentleman has, in the House 
of Commons, already read the letter writ- 
ten by Mr. O’Connell to which [am about 
to refer. After some appeals to Members 
of the then existing Ministry, the letter 
goes on thus—‘ I do feel the powerful 
influence of duty which commands me to 
make the utmost efforts, in order to pro- 
cure for Ireland the Repeal of the Union.” 
This is plain enough; but he is still 
plainer, and his language is, perhaps, 
more forcible in an address which he 
made at a meeting of the Anti-Tory 
Association. He says—“ I was never 
more convinced of the necessity of a Re- 
peal of the Union, and of establishing a 
national Parliament on College-green. It 
is not vanity, but I shall not be satisfied 
till in that Parliament [ am hailed by some 
Member as the father of my country. The 
time is not far distant when the Union will 
be prostrate at our feet, and Ireland freed 
from her chains.” And alluding to the 
difference among Reformers on that sub- 
ject, he said that “they would sink those 
differences for the present, and bring them 
again into play when a more fitting op- 
portunity presented itself.” These were 
that individual’s opinions only two short 
months ago. With regard to this House, 
I shall now read an extract, which shows 
that without its abolition this hon. and 
learned Gentleman will not be contented. 
It is for your information, my Lords, and 
for that of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Melbourne), upon whom, if he is not 
already aware of it, I trust that it will not 
fail to make the impression which in my 
opinion it ought to produce. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in addressing a 
very numerous meeting, said, “ The reform 
of the House of Lords is absolutely neces- 
sary to establish and secure our popular 
freedom. Iam anxious that that House 
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should be based on sound common sense; 
in short, that it should be converted into 
an elective assembly.” Such language, 
coming from such a quarter, is not to be 
considered as mere words of course. Mr. 
O'Connell has pledged himself, as deeply 
as any public man possibly can pledge 
himself, to subvert the constitution of this 
House; and I call on the noble Lord 
opposite to give that information which 
he is bound to afford by his character, and 
his station first as a Gentleman, to state 
to the people of England on what terms 
he stands with Mr. O’Connell, and next 
as a Peer, and a Minister of the Crown, 
to declare how far he coincides with Mr. 
O’Connell’s opinion, as to the constitution 
of that House, and the Repeal of the 
Union. I ask him, on what terms has he 
negociated with Mr. O'Connell, and how 
far he stands committed to that hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who most solemnly 
declares he will never rest till be has 
effected the Repeal of the Union. I eall 
on the noble Lord as a Peer of the realm, 
and a Member of this House, to state how 
far he coincides with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in his project for reducing this 


branch of the Legislature to so humble a | 


position as that of a mere elective assem- 
bly ? 

Lord Brougham rose to order, 

Lord Alvaniey had done. 

Lord Brougham eutreated his noble 
Friend (Lord Melbourne) to allow him to 
say a word before he gave any answer to 
the question put by his noble Friend 
opposite. [Loud cries of “ Order.” | 

Lord Alvanley; I did not address the 
question to the noble and learned Lord. 

Lord Brougham: No; and it is precisely 
for that very reason that I rise to answer 
it [cries of ‘* Order.’’| 

Lord Kenyon rose to order, and com- 
plained that when the noble Lord was 
putting a question, in which he was quite 
regular, he was interrupted by the noble 


and learned Lord, who was clearly out of 


order. 

Lord Brougham said, that he had a 
right tospeak upon the Question of Order. 
He had risen, in the first instance, to stop 
his noble Friend opposite, on the ground 
that the question he was putting was out 
of order. His noble Friend then said 
thathehad done, and then there was no lon- 
ger any interruption of his noble Friend’s 
speech; but then he (Lord Brougham) 
craved his noble Friend near him (Lord 
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Melbourne) not to answer the question 3 
and he now craved his noble Fiicud not to 
answer it. It was a question unparalleled 
in disorder. T'he Gazette would show 
who were in place, and the measures 
would show what would be the conduct of 
the Government. Had their Lords! ips 
ever before heard a question as to what 
arrangements had been made with any 
individual 2? His noble Friend would, of 
course, take his own course; but he 
humbly entreated him not to sanction such 
a question by answering it. 

The Earl of Wicklow contended that 
the question was not oni of order, 
Whether it was a judicious question or 
vot, was another matter; but it was not 
out of order; and the noble and learned 
Lord’s rising in that unpreeedented man- 
ner, was in itself a most disorderly pro- 
ceeding. 

Viscount Melbourne said, IT shall not 
say much upon the Question of Order, nor 
how far ny noble Friend opposite was in 
order or not, when he put the questien 
to me. He certamly made a longer 
speech, and indulged in a greater number 
of observations, than is usual in asking a 
question, However, nothing ts more easy 
and simple than to give an answer to the 
questions he has put, and I shall give the 
answer. In the course of his speech, my 
noble Friend asked me how far | coincided 
with the, opinions of Mr. O'Connell 
with respect to this House? | answer, 
not at all. My noble Friend asked me 
whether I entertained the same opimon 
that | expressed on a former oceasion 
when an Act, commonly known by the 
Coercion Act, was under consideration in 
this House? I answer—that I certainly 
do. | persevere in those opinions. The 
noble Lord asked me whether | have taken 
any means to secure the assistance of Mr. 
O'Connell, and if so, upon what terms? 
I answer that I know not whether I shall 
have the aid of Mr. O'Connell. I have 
certainly taken no means to secure it, and 
most particularly I have made no terms 
with Mr. O’Connell. To that which has 
been stated by my noble Friend I beg to 
give a most decided negative—if he bas 
been told the contrary, he has been told 
that which is false. There is no foun- 
dation, directly nor indirectly, for such a 
statement. 

Lord Alvanley: If 1 have been out of 
order, | am most happy to have been so, 
for my being out of order in putting the 
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question has produced a most satisfactory 
answer from my neble Friend opposite, 
and I do not think that I have merited the 
rebuke of the noble and learned Lord. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that 
nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the reply of the noble Viscount, and he 
trusted that the country would profit by 
the declaration. Rumours, however, had 
got about, that great pains had been taken 
to conciliate Mr, O'Connell. It was now 
found that that was not so. The noble 
Viscount had stated that the measures of 
his Government would have the same 
principles for their foundation as the 
measures of the Government of which he 
had before formed a part, and that all his 
measures would be directed to increase 
the usefulness of—[The noble Duke was 
here corrected by Peers on both sides of 
the House, in his mistakes as to what 
Lord Melbourne had said.) —On what 
principle had the late Government re- 
signed their situations? It was on this 
principle, that being beaten on a Question 
in the other House of Parliament by that 
House adopting a resolution that no mea- 
sure relating to the Church of Ireland 
would be satisfactory, unless a clause 
was introduced for appropriating the sur- 
plus funds of that Church, if there were 
any surplus funds of the Church, to other 
purposes than those of the Protestant 
faith, they resigned rather than carry that 
resolution into effect. Now he might be 
permitted to ask the noble Viscount 
emphatically, whether he was prepared, 
acting as he said in the interests of true 
religion, to bring forward a measure for 
the regulation of the tithes of Ireland 
connected with that resolution, that the 
surplus, if any, should be applied to other 
than religious purposes ? 

Viscount Melbourne: The course now 
pursued by the noble Duke is most incon- 
venient, for if I were to go into the Ques- 
tion of the Tithes, 1 should enter upon a 
long and difficult subject. I shall be 
content, therefore, with stating distinctly 
that Iam bound by, and consider myself 
pledged to act upon, that resolution. 

The Marquess of Londonderry had 
refrained till now from presenting a petition 
with which he had been intrusted; but he 
felt it his duty now to state that he was 
charged with presenting a most important 
Petition, signed by 60,000 inhabitants of 
the north of Ireland. That petition was 
for protection to the Irish Church, now 
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threatened on every side. It was im- 
possible to see who was placed at the head 
of the Home Department without knowing 
that Ireland would be convulsed to ts 
foundations. He should take the oppor- 
tunity the earliest day after the recess to 
present this petition. He had hitherto 
refrained from presenting it, as he felt 
convinced that the conduct of the late 
Government would have afforded consola- 
tion to Ireland; but as he now found it 
likely to be the contrary, he should 
discharge his duty to those who had 
intrusted him with this petition. If the 
noble Viscount went on in this way, he would 
be carrying on his Government by the 
positive forbearance of the Conservatives 
on the one hand, and the delusive promises 
to the O'Connell party ou the other. He 
might fairly ask the noble Marquess oppo- 
site (the Marquess of Lansdown), whether 
such a Government was competent to 
govern the country—he might do this 
as the noble Marquess had done it to 
him—but he should follow a different 
course from the noble Marquess, and not 
quarrel with their incompetency till it_was 
exhibite ‘hey had seen an opportunity 
of that, for since the declaration that had 
been made of no agreement whatever with 
Mr. O’Connell, of a positive veto, a positive 
exclusion against Mr. O’Connell and his 
Radical crew, his Radical tail woula soon 
show how little the noble Viscount’s 
Government had to depend on. 

Lord Teynham rose to order, and com- 
plained that the noble Marquess was not 
speaking with proper respect of the House 

f Commons, 

The Marquess of Londonderry wished 
to treat the House of Commons with 
perfect respect. Hie had bowed to 
an opinion of that House; but he did 
say, and he distinctly declared, that that 
section of the House of Commons, which 
he had mentioned as a Radical tail, was 
the greatest curse to his country. 


_ 


Viscount Melbourne: The noble Mar- | 4. 


quess has put words into my mouth which 
I did not use. I did not say one word 
about 2 ve¢o or anexclusion, I said that { 
I had taken no means to secure the aid of | 
Mr. O’Connell, and that I had made no | 
terms with him. As to the word ‘ veto’, or 


‘exclusion’, they are words which I should 
ibe very sorry either to use or acknow- | 
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The Marquess of Londonderry: What 


he had meant to state was that there had 
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been a public meeting or dinner, and 


from what passed then between the noble | 
Lord, now the Secretary for the Home| 
Department, and Mr. O'Connell, he | 
thought that terms must be made with | 


Mr. O’Connell, and now he thought, froin 
what had fallen from the noble Viscount, 
that it was a positive denial of his having 
any interest in the matter. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he had 
no objection to the arrangement proposed 
by his noble Friend (the Duke of Rich- 
mond), and he should, therefore, move 
that the House do adjourn to the 30th, on 
the understanding that no business what- 
ever, but that of swearing witnesses, 
should then be entered upon, and that the 
House should then adjourn to the 12th of 
May. 

Motion agreed to.—Adjourned accord- 
ingly. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, April 18, 1835. 

Minures.] New Writs ordered. On the Motion of Mr- 
Francis BarinG, for Devon County (South) in the room 
of Lord JoHN RussELL, Secretary of State.—Cambridge 
(Borough) in the room of the Right Hon. THOMAS SPRING 
Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Northumberland 
(North) in the room of Lord Viscount Howick, Secretary- 
at-War.—Nottingham Borough in the room of Sir Joun 
Cam HosHovseE, Bart., President of the Board of Control.— 
Manchester, in the room of the Right Hon. C. P. THomson, 
President of the Board of Trade.—Edinburgh City, in the 
room of Sir JoHN CAMPBELL, Attorney-General.— Penryn 
and Falmouth, in the room of Mounszy Ropert RouFe, 
Esq., Solicitor-General.—Kirkeudbright, in the room of 
the Right Hon. Roserr CuTLtarR Ferevson, Judge 
Advocate-General.—Totness, in the room of the Right 
Hon. Lord Srymour, Commissioner of the Treasury.— 
Newport (Isle of Wight) in the room of WILLIAM HENRY 
Orv, Esq., Commissioner of the Treasury.—Stirling 
Boroughs, in the room of Lord Danmeny, Lord of 
the Admiralty.x—Elgin, Boroughs, in the room of 
ANDREW LeitH Hay, Esq., Clerk of the Ordnance.— 
Leith, inthe room of Joun ARcHIBALD Murray, Esq., 
Lord Advocate for Scotland.— Dundee, in the room of the 
Right Hon. Sir HENRY PARNELL, Treasurer of the Navy 
and Paymaster of the Forces.—Cashel, in the room of 
Lours PERRIN, Esq., Attorney-General for Ireland.— 
Dungarvon, in the room of MicHAEt O’LOUGHLEN, Esq., 
Solicitor-General for Ireland. —Klackmannan and Kinross, 
in the room of Admiral ADAM, Lord of the Admiralty. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 20, 1835. 
Mrinvutes.] New Writs ordered. On the Motion of FRANcis 
BaRING, Esq., for Invernesshire, in the room of the Right 
Hon. C, Grant, who has accepted the Office of one of 
his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State; for Yorkshire 
(West) in the room of Lord Viscount MorpeTu, who has 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; for Taunton, in the room 
of Henry LaAsoucnerr, Esq., Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade and Master of the Mint; for Haddington 
(Burghs) in the room of Rosert Steuart, Esq., Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury; for Berwick, in the room of Sir 
RUFANE SHAW Donk&IN, Surveyor-General of the Ord- 
nance ; for Sandwich, Deal, and Walmer, in the room of Sir 
T. TRowsripge, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. TENNYSON, from the Prisoner ¢ 
confined for Debt in the King’s Bench Prison, in favour o 
the Imprisonment for Debt Bill—By Mr. H. MAxweELv’ 
from Cavan, 


| Mr. Francis 
Baring, in moving the adjournment of 
the House, said, he was sorry to find the 
gallant Colonel (Colonel Sibthorp) ready 
to start any objection toit. If he thought 
that the same objection was entertained 
generally on the other side of the House, 
he should, without introducing any topics 
that could occasion a debate, feel it right 
to say, that the time proposed for the ad- 
ly 
necessary for the making the returns to 
the writs he had just moved. He would 
take, for instance, the case of his noble 
Priend, Lord Morpeth. In that case it 
was in the power of the Sheritf to make 
the writ not returnable till even after the 
day to which it was proposed that the 
House should adjourn. He did not say 
it was probable it would be so, but as the 
thing might happen, it was but fair to give 
a sutliciently long adjournment to meet 
any case of the kind, if it should arise, 


THe AbDJOURNMENT.] 


Besides, even if it should so occur that his 
noble Friend, and his other hon. Fiieuds 
who had accepted office, should, after 
their return, have a day or two to them- 
selves before meeting that House, he did 
not think that hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who knew the extreme difficulty attendant 
upon the first entering into oflice, and 
making the arrangements, and determin- 
ing as to the mode of carrying on the 
public business—he did not think, he re- 
peated, that they would consider a delay 
of two or three days, under such circum- 
stances, a very great one. There would 
not, in point of fact, be the slightest real 
delay in carrying on the public business in 
consequence of the proposed adjournment. 
In granting a somewhat long adjournment 
under such circumstances, the [louse 
would not be doing anything unusual. In 
the case of Mr. Canning, where a number 
of new writs had to be issued in conse- 
quence of a dissolution somewhat like 
that of the late Government, an adjourn- 
ment for about a similar period was pro- 
posed, and granted for the same purpose 
—that of making the arrangements re- 
quired by the accession of a new Govern- 
ment to office. He hoped, therefore, that 
no real objection would be taken by the 
House to the Motion with which he 


begged leave to conclude~ -that the House 
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on its rising do adjourn to Tuesday, the 
12th of May. 
Colonel Sibthorp _said,;that he saw no 
reason in what had been stated by the 
hon. Gentleman why he should not per- 
sist in entering his sincere and humble 
protest against the proposition just made. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated truly, that 
those Gentlemen would require time for 
making their arrangements, but he would 
tell him that they would require, not three 
weeks, but as many months, before they 
would be what he called comfortable in 
their offices, and before they could enter 
and sit upon their new, and, as he trusted 
they would always be to them, thorny 
seats. Many months would elapse before 
that could take place, and he hoped in 
the meanwhile they would be obliged to 
give way to men who would afford more 
satisfaction to the country. When he 
looked at the gracious speech of his 
Majesty from the Throne, which promised 
so much relief to the agricultural interests, 
—when he looked also at the state of 
trade which was never so bad, 
could not go into the city of London | 
without hearing continual compl: ints on 
the subject, —when he saw agriculture 
without hope, and trade without support, 
—when he looked forward to a renewal of 
the grand fructifying system of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the new President of the 
Board of Trade (but who, he hoped would 
not long occupy that office),—when he 
looked forward to the opening of the ports, 
and the inundating of the country with 
foreign corn,—when he saw those twenty- 
three Gentlemen now going to enter the 
lists like racing horses, but not like horses 
of true mettle, but like splintered, spa- 
vined, broken-winded racers, with not a 
single sound one amongst _themg=whei 
Saw such a state of things, when he 
saw the country in such a condition, he 
thought it was a hopeless case, and his 
sense of duty to his constituents and the 
public induced him to protest against a 
Motion in every respect so unjustifiable. 
When, too, he read the statements he did 
in the newspapers, he would not accuse 
any man of telling an untruth, but this he 
would say, that he never could, and that 
he never would, believe, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
O’Connell) would have held up his hat the 
other evening,—would have put on those 
happy smiles, and that pleasing counte- 
nance he then assumed, and would have 


The Adjournment. 
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stepped forward to correct the hon. Gen- 
tlenfan in Yhoving one of the new writs 
(for Dungarvon) “if he had not been a 


prompter and adviser jn the things that 


\had_taken paces! Mr. Baring, in moving 
the writ called Mr. O'Loughlin, Serjeant, 
which Mr. O’Connell corrected. He 
(Colonel Sibthorp) had another objection 
to the proposed adjournment, as it would 
again oblige him to put off a motion that 
he had frequently endeavoured to bring 
in, for the appointment of a Select Com- 


The Adjournment. 








mittee in reference to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts e was no party man—he 


vad never acted from party feelings, but 
he must say, that he did not like the 
countenances of the Gentlemen opposite, 
for he believed them to be the index of 
their minds. He should, therefore, upon 
principle, oppose them upon every point, 
being firmly convinced that they could do 
nothing to satisfy the people, to benefit 
the country, or to promote the dignity of 
the Crown; and he would only say, in 





conclusion, that he earnestly hoped that 


for you ; God would grant the country a speedy 


leliverance from such a band. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he could not 
quarrel with the observations of the gallant 
Colonel, they were delivered with so much 
good humour, and were, like everything 
that fell from him, couched in the lan- 
guage of gentlemanly politeness. But, in 
one point at least, he must differ with the 
gallant Colonel. They who sat on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House, cer- 
tainly had not such remarkable counte- 
nances as the gallant Colonel and_ his 
friends around him = on the opposite 
benches. The hon. Members opposite 
had the advantage of him and his friends 
in that respect. He would not abate the 
gallant Colonel a single hair in point of 
good humour on that or any other occa- 
sion. It was pleasant to have those things 
discussed in good temper, and with the 
politeness which characterized the gallant 
Colonel. Elsewhere they might be 


fect impunity, too. Elsewhere men de- 
graded by the Resolution of that House 
as unfit to hold office, might presume to 
talk of the Irish Representatives in a 
manner highly unbecoming any man, and 
exceedingly indecent on the part of the 
Member of an august assembly—an inde- 
cency that would ‘be insufferable if it were 
not ridiculous. There was no creature, 





half idiot, half maniac, it would seem, 
tif 


treated in a different style, and with per- | 
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elsewhere, that did not think himself enti-} 
tled to use language there which he knew 
he would not be allowed to use in other\ 
laces. The bloated buffoon, too, who 
had talked of them as he did, might learn 
the distinction between independent men | 
and those whose votes were not worth 
purchasing, even if they were in_ the 
market. He thanked the gallant Colonel 
for the good humour with which he had’ 
introduced this matter; and if he could: 
not have the gallant Colonel as a friend, | 
it was pleasant to have him_as an enemy 





~~ “Mr. Sinclair regretted, that the hon. 


and learned member had followed up his 
eulogium on politeness, and good humour, 
by a tissue of offensive personalities, on 
individuals not present to defend them- 
selves, —He had always admired, and had 
himself long since adopted, the principle 
laid down by his learned Friend, of never 
being induced to sanction the practice of 
what the world calls, giving satisfaction,— 
But for that very reason, it was peculiarly 
incumbent upon both to avoid such ex- 
pressions as could hurt the feelings of 
others, and lead them toscek that redress, 
which the assailant was determined not to 
grant. He had refrained from hazarding 
any remarks as to the new, or rather 
renovated, ministerial edifice, until the 
complete elevation stood before the public 
in all the stateliness of its outline, and in 
all the symmetry of its proportions. The 
three divisions of the empire had contri- 
buted their respective quotas, towards 
promoting its stability, and providing for 
its embellishment. It must be admitted 
that consummate discretion and admirable 
dexterity had been displayed, not only in 
the choice, but in the exclusion of certain 
materials: some hypocrites had expected 
to see the main building supported by a 
colossal column of basalt, from the Giant’s 
Causeway. 

Mr. Methuen rose to order.-—he could 
not see what the Giant’s Causeway had 
to do with the Question before the House. 
—|go on—go on]. 

Mr. Sinclair proceeded—He believed 
that if he dug a trench deep enough to 
reach the foundations, he would find the 
corner stone of the edifice so entirely com- 
posed of that substance, that, if this sup- 
port were taken away, the whole would at 
once be laid prostrate on the earth.—The 
fabric of this late Government was now 
destroyed —What a number of anxious 
days and sleepless nights the prospect, 
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and still more the accomplishment of that 
catastrophe must have occasioned to the 
noble Secretary at War, who, on two me- 
morable occasions, had declared that he 
should consider that event as a misfortune. 
Now however, like Marius on the ruins of 
Carthage, he may wander amid the storied 
urns and broken columns, indulging in a 
lugubrious soliloquy on the instability of 
human greatness, unless the official syrup 
which had now been administered, should 
operate as a soothing and salutary ano- 
dyne, to calm his perturbed spirits.— 
With respect to his right hon. Friend, the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
must take the liberty to observe, that no 
one ever quitted office with a more un- 
blemished character, or a more established 
reputation.—The lynx-eyed vigilance of 
party had never accused him of jobbing or 
of nepotism.—He had shewn a zeal be- 
yond all praise, and an integrity beyond 
all suspicion, a talent which no difficulties 
could perplex, an eloquence which no 
efforts could exhaust, and a courage which 
no discomfiture could intimidate. He 
could not deny that, in paying this humble 
tribute, to his right hon, Friend, he was 
not entirely divested of personal feeling. 
—He had witnessed, in early life, the 
brilliant dawn of those abilities, which 
since then, in their meridian brightness, 
had attracted the world’s admiration.— 
He had often foretold that there was no 
situation however exalted, to which his 
right hon. Friend was not justified in aspir- 
ing. Themeed of public respect awarded 
to him had increased in proportion to the 
responsibility and importance of the 
offices which he was respectively called 
upon to fill. And when he had for a few 
months been placed at the pinnacle of 
power, he had been enabled to arrive also 
at the zenith of popularity—He, though 
separated, but not estranged, from his 
right hon. Friend, by an honest difference 
of opinion upon certain great political sub- 
jects, had witnessed his brilliant and 
useful career, without the meanness of 
envy, or the folly of emulation; and when 
the Questions on which they had chiefly 
differed, had been adjusted, he had been 
happy to assist in ensuring to the Govern- 
ment of his righthon. Friend, a fair trial, 
by pausing before he censured, and listen- 
ing before he condemned. With respect 
to the new administration, he was afraid 
that they would find their position, both 
painful and embarrassing—they would 


The Adjournment. 
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feel themselves compelled to pursue a 
dubious, and _ vacillating course, now 
veering towards the Radical reefs of Scylla, 
and then tacking towards the Conservative 
quicksands of Charybdis.—They would 
be halting between the court and the 
Radicals, anxious to keep well with the 
one, and yet afraid to break with the 
other: bold enough to alarm the Tories, 
and yet too timid to satisfy the Destruc- 
tives; the consequence of which at length 
would be, that at an early period of the 
ensuing session, if not before, on some 
day which he left to be settled in the next 
edition of Moore’s planetary almanack, 
an ominous and temporary conjunction 
would take place between the Wellington 
Mars, and the O’Connell Jupiter, with all 
his tributary satellites, a motion would be 
made, perhaps by the Member for Kent, 
and seconded by Mr. O’Dwyer, the late 
and probably future Representative of 
Drogheda, that the House has no confi- 
dence in his Majesty's Ministers, and on 
a division the numbers would appear : 
—Ayes, 426; Noes, 197—Majority, 229. 
They had formerly complained of the 
pressure of adversaries from without; they 
had now to dread the importunity of 
confederates from within, who were rather 
anti-tory than pro-whig, and with whom 
ona sudden thought striking them, they 
had sworn a temporary friendship, but 
whose permanent support they could only 
purchase by such sacrifices as they them- 
selves would shrink from consenting to. 
He had no objection to the length of 
the proposed adjournment; it would ena- 
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ble the ministers calmly to prepare, and 
mature their measures and plans, and 
would afford to the Members of the House, 
a welcome opportunity to relax from their 
past, and prepare for their future labours, 

Mr. Charles Buller, not seeing any of 
the late law officers of the crown present, 
begged to ask the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, if it was the intention of the 
Members of the late Government to go 
forward after the recess with an important 
bill they had introduced—he meant the 
Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that the very 
reason which the hon. Member had given 
for asking him the question—namely, the 
absence of the late law officers of the 
Crown—prevented him, from being able 
to answer the question. 

The Motion for Adjournment carried. 
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Irntsn Cuurcnu.| Mr. Sheil gave 
notice, that on the first day, on going 
into Committee of Supply, he would, move 
a resolution to this effect,—that no person 
who should hereafter be appointed to, and 
enter upon, an Ecclesiastical benefice in 
Ireland, shall be deemed to have a vested 
interest in it, entitling him to compensa- 
tion in the event of its being suppressed. 

Sir R. Inglis would also beg to give 
notice, that on the hon. member’s making 
that motion, he (Sir R. Inglis) would 
move that the oath which the hon. Mem- 
ber had taken should be read. 

Adjourned till Tuesday, 
of May. 


the 12th 





May 12. 


THE two Houses of Parliament re-assembled this Day pursuant to the Adjournment 


for the Easter Holidays, 


Prior to the Adjournment, the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel 


had resigned, and another Ministry had been formed under Viscount Melbourne ; 
and the vacation was made unusually long in order to give time to the New Ministry 


to complete its arrangements. 


The following is a List of the New Ministry :— 


THE CABINET. 


First Lord of the Treasury - - =- - 
President of the Council - - - = 
First Lord of the Admiralty - - - - 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster - 
Woods, Works, and Privy Seal - - - 
Home Secretary - - - - - = - 
Foreign Secretary - += - = = = 


Colonial Secretary - - = «+ = 


Viscount Mripourne. 

The Marquess of LanspowNne. 

Lord AUCKLAND. 

Lord HotianpD. 

Viscount DuNCANNON. 

Lord Joun Russetu. 

Viscount PALMERSTON. 

/ Cuarvtes Grant (created Lord 
GLENELG), 
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President of the Board of Control - - 


Not of the Cabinet. 
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Sir Joun Cam Hosnouste. 





Secretary-at-War - - - + = + Viscount Howick. 
President of the Board of Trade - ~- - Mr. Pouterr Tomson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer - - - Mr. Sprine Rice. 


NOT OF THE CABINET. 


The Seals in Commission 


Speaker of the House of Lords - - - Lord Denman. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland - - - + Earl Muterave. 
Lord-Chancellor of Ireland - - - - Lord Peunkerr. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland - - - - Viscount Morrern. 
Postmaster-General - - + - = Marquess ConyNGHAM. 
Lord Chamberlain - - - - + Marquess WELLESLEY. 
Lord Steward - - - - - - « Duke of Arcyte. 
Master of the Horse - - - - -« Earl of ALBEMARLE. 
Paymaster-General and Treasurer of the 
Navy - - . * - « - Sir Henry Parwnetu. 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
Master of the Mint - - - - - Mr. Lanoucunere. 
Lord Seymour. 
; eee Mr. Ropertr Srevart. 
Lords of the Treasury - - = - = Wis. Wiens sertien: 
Mr. More O’FERALL. 
Lord DaLMENY. 
Sir WiLttaAM PARKER. 
Lords of the Admiralty + - - = Hon. Captain Exuior. 


Sir Tuomas TrovusrincGE, Bart. 
Mr. Barine. 
Mr. SraNnLey. 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury 


Mr. Cuartes Woop. 

§ Mr. Ropert Gorpon. 
a Mr. Vernon Situ. 
Mr. R. C. Fereusson. 
Colonel Lerri Hay. 

Sir Rurane Donkin. 
Hon. Fox Mavute. 

Sir GeorGce Grey. 

Sir Joun CAMPBELL. 


Secretary of the Admiralty = - - - 
Secretaries of the Board of Control - - 


Judge Advocate-General - - - = 
Clerk of the Ordnance - - - =- = 
Surveyor-General of Ordnance - 
Under-Secretary of the Home Department 
Under-Secretary of the Colonies - - 
Attorney-General = - - - - os 


Solicitor-General -  - - - - Mr. Ro.ire. 
Lord-Advocate for Scotland - - - Mr. Murray. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland - - - Mr, CuninGHuaME. 


Mr. Perrin. 
Mr. O’LouGuLeEN. 


Attorney-General for Ireland” - 
Solicitor-General for Ireland - - = = 


On the meeting of Parliament, there was no Secretary of State in the House of 
Commons; Mr. Charles Grant (Lord Glenelg) had been called to the House of Peers, 
Loid John Russell was defeated in a contest for Devonshire, and Viscount Palmerston 
defeated at the General Election in a contest for Hampshire, had not sat in this 
Parliament. In the course of a few days after the meeting of Parliament, Lord John 
a was elected for Stroud (Gloucestershire), and Viscount Palmerston for 

iverton, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1835. 
MinutEs.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, 
the Earl of Rosrspery, the Earl of GALLowAY, the Earl 
of Happineton, Viscount MELVILLE, the Duke of 
SUTHERLAND, the Earl of CAwpor, the Earl of Rossiyn, 
and the Marquess of BuTg, from a Number of Synods, 
Presbyteries and Parishes in Scotland,—for Additional 
Church Accommodation (Scotland).—By the Earl of Rosk- 
BERY, from several successive Congregations, and from 
some Parishes,—against any Grant of Money to the 
Church (Scotland)..-By the Duke of Gorpon, from the 
Inhabitants of the Vale of Leith, to Share in any Grant for 
Education.—By the Duke of RicuMonp, from’Clenard 
(Ireland) for,Protection to the Protestant Church (Ireland). 
—By the Duke of Grarron, from Licensed Spirit Dealers 
of Thetford, for the Repeal of the Additional Duty on Spirit 
Licences. 


Prison Disciprine.| The Duke of 
Richmond presented the first Report of the 
Committee, of which he had the honour to 
be a Member, on the subject of Prison 
Discipline. The Committee had not yet 
brought their labours to a close, but they 
presented this first result of their labours, 
and begged to draw the attention of the 
House to some subjects well deserving 
consideration. Some prisons in this coun- 
try were, in their opinion, in an improved 
state; but they thought that the prisons 
of Newgate, Giltspur-street, and the 
Borough Compter, were in a state that 
must tend to corrupt those who were im- 
prisoned in them, and were much more 
likely to increase than diminish the 
amount of crime. The Committee had 
adopted six resolutions. The first was, 
that it was expedient that one uniform 
system of prison discipline be established 
in every gaol and house of correction in 
England and Wales; the second, that, 
for the sake of securing uniformity of dis- 
cipline, it is expedient that the rules and 
regulations of the gaols shall in future be 
submitted to the Secretary of State for his 
approval, instead of, as at present, to the 
judges of assize; the third, that inspec- 
tors of prisons be appointed to visit the 
prisons from time to time, and to Report 
to the Secretary of State ; the fourth, that 
entire separation, except during the hours 
of Jabour and of religious worship and in- 
struction, is absolutely necessary for pre- 
venting contamination, and for securing a 
proper system of prison discipline; the 
fifth, that silence be enforced, so as to 
prevent all communication between pri- 
soners both before and after trial; the 
sixth, that persons whose trials have been 
postponed, or who, having been tried, 
have been acquitted on the ground of in- 
sanity, shall not be confined in the gaols 
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Public Instruction. 


or houses of correction. The Committee 
expressed their regret that the words of 
the resolution under which they were ap- 
pointed were of too limited a nature, and 
they proposed that instead of their inquiry 
being confined to England and Wales, it 
should be extended to Scotland. They 
promised to lose no time in the prosecu- 
tion of the several branches of inquiry. 
When the Report and evidence should 
have been printed and distributed, he 
should take an early opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to this impor- 
tant subject. He now moved, that the 
Report be received and be printed, that 
the powers of the Committee in their in- 
quiry should be extended to Scotland, and 
that an Address should be presented to 
his Majesty praying for copies of the 
Returns relative to borough and city 
gaols made under the 5th Geo. 4th, c. 84. 
Motions agreed to. 


CommisstoneERrs oF Pusiic Instrvc- 
TION (IRELAND.)| Viscount Duncannon 
asked when the right reverend Prelate (the 
Bishop of Exeter) would present the peti- 
tion of which he had given notice relative 
to the charges against some of the Irish 
Commissioners of Public Instruction ? 

The Bishop of Exeter answered, that it 
was not his intention to present the peti- 
tion alluded to until Government laid 
before their Lordships the Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction. He 
had hoped that a Report from that Com- 
mission would have been made by this 
time, and as he did not think that the 
Report of the Commissioners could be 
much longer delayed, be should abstain at 
present from bringing the subject before 
their Lordships. Having waited so long, 
it seemed to him that more justice would 
be done to the case by waiting a little 
longer for the production of the Report of 
the Commissioners. 

Viscount Duncannon said, that the two 
Commissioners were now in this country, 
and he hoped that no delay would occur 
in bringing the matter forward, The 
Commissioners were most anxious to meet 
the charges, so that he hoped they would 
be brought forward at once without re- 
ference to the Report which he could not 
think affected them. 

The Bishop of £xeter said, that the 
noble Lord must forgive him if he did not 
assent to the last statement. The charges 
he had to bring forward had much to do 
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with the Report. The conduct of the 
Commissioners in executing the Commis- 
sion was in question, and it was exceed- 
ingly proper to see what their conduct had 
been at the time, and how it had been fol- 
lowed up by the Report. Adhering to the 
course which he thought was most impor- 
tant to justice, he should wait till the 
Report was presented before he brought 
forward the charges. 

Viscount Duncannon remarked, that the 
Report could not affect the case, for the 
charge was only against two of the Com- 
missioners, with reference to five parishes, 
and above seven hundred parishes had 
been examined into. 

The Bishop of Exeter was confident in 


the propriety of the course he had deter- | the House of Commons. 
The Report was pro- | yet been laid before the House of Com- 


mined to pursue. 

mised to be presented at an early day, 
and when that was done he should bring 
forward the complaint. 


CentraL Criminat Courr.] Lord 
Brougham said, that it was desirable to 
correct an error that had got abroad on 
the subject of the Central Criminal Court. 
It was stated in the Report just presented, 
that the learned Judges had tried but a 
small proportion of the cases of crime; 
and it was further said, that the City 
Officer had tried the majority of the cases. 
He moved for a return of the number and 
description of the cases tried, with the 
judgments pronounced in each, during the 
six months ending on the 5th of April 
last, and during the corresponding six 
months in the years 1830, 1831, 1832, 
1833, and 1834. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that there 
was no charge against the Judges in the 
Report. 

Lord Brougham admitted, that there was 
not; that was the thing he complained of. 
Such things were always done in an inde- 
finite sort of a manner, but the insinuation 
was conveyed, though any one who was 
acquainted with the matter knew that the 
Judges always tried the graver class of 
cases, those that required the fullest 
degree of consideration. 

Agreed to. 


Lonpon University.] Lord Broug- 
ham said, that as he saw his noble Friend 
the President of the Council in his place, 
he should put a question on the subject of 
the London University. Their Lordships 
were aware that a vote had been come to 
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in the other House of Parliament pending 
a proceeding in the Privy Council, show- 
ing the strong feelings of that House on 
the subject of the grant of a charter to the 
London University. That vote was fol- 
lowed up by an Address to the Crown, 
praying for the ¢ errant of a charter. The 
answer given was, that the matter had 
been referred by his Majesty to the Privy 
Council—that it had been heard before 
them, but that that body had not come to 
any decision, and had not yet advised the 
Crown on the subject. That was the sub- 
stance of the answer; but it was also 
stated, that when the advice of the Privy 
Council had been given, the earliest op- 
portunity would be taken to lay it before 
Nothing had 


London University. 


mons; and their Lordships were aware 
that when he had before asked a question 
on this subject, he had stated that in the 
week when the Government of which he 
had formed part left office, he was in cor- 
respondence with some Members of the 
Privy Council who had heard the case 
argued, in order to call them together, 
that they might make up their minds on 
the subject, “and give in their report. 
What he now asked was, whether any 
steps had since been taken. or would soon 
be taken, for carrying into effect the inten- 
tion of the former Government as to the 
assembling of the Privy Council. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
his noble and learned Friend was well 
aware that no step had been taken by the 
late Government on the subject, for the 
question was put to them at a late period, 
and just before the change in the Admi- 
nistration. No step had yet been taken by 
the present Administration, for their Lord- 
ships must be aware that some of the 
Ministers, whose attention would most 
naturally be directed to this important 
subject, had been so occupied elsewhere, 
that it was impossible they should have 
been able to take it into consideration. 
Due regard, however, would now be paid 
to it and to the important Address of the 
House of Commons, and his noble and 
learned Friend might be assured that no 
time would be unnecessarily lost. Atthe 
same time he ought to mention, that one 
other petition had been presented on the 
subject since the time when the question 
had been last put in this House. 

Lord Brougham said, that the answer 
was satisfactory so far as the noble Mar- 
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quess stated that no unnecessary delay 
would take place, but it was an inad- 
vertence of his noble Friend to say that 
any delay whatever was necessary on ac- 
count of the absence of the noble Secretary 
for the Home Department; for that noble 
Lord was not necessarily called on to give 
his opinion on the subject, since he had not 
heard the argument. The noble Lord, 
however, might be expected to be con- 
sulted, not as a judge in a judicial pro- 
ceeding, but as an adviser of the Crown, 
The House of Commons, the great adviser 
of the nation, had already given its advice 
with respect to the recent petition of the 
King’s College; it was clear that that 
body could not be affected by the grant of 
a charter, and had no right to petition on 
the subject. The other body, the London 
University, did not object to a charter 
being granted to the King’s College. On 
the contrary, they would be glad to see 
such a charter granted, and he had autho- 
rity to say, that so far from opposing, they 
should rejoice at it. 


Breacu oF Nava DIsciPLine.] 
Lord Brougham said, that seeing the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in his place, he 
begged leave to ask him a question on a 
subject which had given him very consi- 
derable surprise, and which he believed 
had excited much astonishment in the 
public mind. He alluded to a very great 
outrage said to have been committed by a 
captain in the navy in respect to a gentle- 
man who was a passenger on board his 
ship, then on the Mediterranean station. 
Nothing was imputed to this individual 
beyond bad temper; that bad temper, 
however, it was alleged, had caused him to 
act improperly, but nevertheless no court- 
martial was held on him. Now, when he 
recollected that Lord Brudenell, one of the 
most gallant and deserving officers in his 
Majesty’s service, was by the sentence ofa 
court-martial dismissed from that service, 
to which he was an ornament, and to 
which his whole heart and soul and life 
had been devoted, it did appear to him (as 
in this case the complaint likewise arose 
from some infirmity of temper) that it was 
extraordinary why the same course was 
not pursued in the one instance as in the 
other. Why, he asked, was not a court- 
martial held in the one case as well as in 
the other? If the facts were not true—if 
the rumours were founded on fiction—he 
should be greatly delighted to find it so ; 





but if they were true, then that inquiry 
should take place which would take place 
in the case of an ordinary captain, who 
was not protected by powerful friends, on 
the principle of strict impartiality. 

Lord Auckland had received no clear and 
distinct knowledge of the circumstances re- 
ferred to, and which were said to have oc- 
curred on the Mediterranean station. The 
whole of the case, as he had heard it, 
rested on vague rumours and newspaper 
reports; he would say that it rested on the 
most vague grounds imaginable. If the 
circumstances were brought before him in 
a more regular and a more tangible shape, 
he should consider it to be his duty to act 
upon the advice of those with whom he 
should feel it necessary to consult. 

Lord Brougham said, the statement of 
the noble Lord gave him great satisfac- 
tion, so far as it went. It wasa sort of 
confirmation of the truth of that which he 
suspected—namely, that there was no real 
foundation for these rumours. Still he 
thought that the noble Lord ought to 
direct inquiries to be made in the proper 
quarter on this subject; because, whether 
these rumours were well founded or not, 
they were very prevalent out of doors, and 
the mere negation of proof in that House, 
and their Lordships’ disbelief of them, 
would not lead the country in general to 
discredit them. 

Viscount Melville said, the transaction 
alluded to had occurred on the Mediter- 
ranean station, where a flag officer com- 
manded. The person, therefore, who felt 
himself aggrieved had a right to apply for 
redress to the Admiral in command, and 
to call on him to summon a court-martial 
to investigate the case. The Admiralty 
could not, in the first instance, take the 
matter up. The matter was in the hands 
of the flag-officer. 

Lord Brougham said, that doubtless the 
course pointed out by the noble Viscount 
was the proper one; but that course not 
having been pursued, he conceived that 
the Admiralty ought to have instituted an 
inquiry, 

Viscount Beresford expressed his sur- 
prise that this subject should have been 
brought forward by an individual who, he 
believed, was totally uninterested in the 
proceeding referred to. He knew both 
the parties very intimately, and he knew 
that they were now perfectly satisfied with 
each other. The matter was solely of a 
private nature, and he never before heard 


























of a third person coming forward (in the 
name of whom he did not know, and on 
behalf of whom he could not tell) and - 
terfering in a case of this kind. The 
whole affair had been amicably and cor- 
dially settled, and he knew not on what 
principle the noble and learned Lord got 
up in his place and intermeddled with it. 

Lord Brougham could not but observe, 
when the noble Viscount spoke, of his in- 
termeddling in this case, that it was the 
first time he had ever heard that a Legis- 
lator, speaking of a public officer em- 
ployed on the public service, interfered 
improperly when he alluded to a breach of 
public duty by that officer. The noble 
Viscount had told their Lordships that 
both the parties were perfectly satisfied. 
Precisely the same thing was asserted 
some years ago, when the case of a seaman 
was brought before the House of Com- 
mons, first by Sir Francis Burdett, and 
afterwards by Mr. Whitbread. But when 
at length an inquiry was set on foot, it 
turned out that one of the parties was not 
satisfied. The noble Viscount then had a 
long lesson in Parliament to learn, if he 
thought that this was the first time when 
a matter of this description was thus intro- 
duced to the Legislature. Here was a 
captain in his Majesty’s navy, who, it was 
asserted, had used his power for the grati- 
fication of private spleen against an indi- 
vidual, This was not a private Question, 
it was one of a positive public character, 
requiring, nay, demanding public cogni- 
zance, by the people’s Representatives in 
the House of Commons, or by their Lord- 
ships, representing themselves in that 
House. It was the doctrine and the 
practice of the constitution. The noble 
Viscount might sneer at the idea of the 
constitution ; but whatever constitution he 
might have been at the birth of, or at the 
death of, elsewhere, he would tell the 
noble Viscount, that the constitution of 
England called imperatively on both 
Houses of Parliament to keep a watchful 
eye on the two services—that of the army 
and that of the navy. Let it not, there- 
fore, be said that the public breach of a 
public duty by a public officer was a 
matter of a private nature. 

Viscount Beresford had not sneered at 
the mention of the constitution. He de- 
nied the accusation. The noble and 
learned Lord had no authority for making 
it. He had not given the noble and learned 
Lord any reason for making such an ob- 
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servation. He would repeat, that this was 
a private concern—a private dispute—if it 
were any thing at all. Two gentlemen, it 
appeared, had a misunderstanding. One 
of them was neither a sailor nor soldier on 
board, but a passenger. He knew not, 
therefore, how the thing could be taken up 
by the Admiralty. Of this, however, he 
was certain—that, whatever it was that 
occurred, it had been perfectly, and fully, 
and satisfactorily settled, with reference to 
all the parties. Therefore, he must say, 
notwithstanding the constitutional right 
for which the nobie and learned Lord con- 
tended, that he could not see what the 
object of the noble and learned Lord was 
in bringing before the House the private 
quarrels of two gentlemen. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, that 
there was one other point connected with 
this matter which he must notice, and that 
was the want of common courtesy in the 
noble and learned Lord. It was always 
the custom in that House when any noble 
Lord was about to bring forward a matter 
relating to any one who was connected 
with any other Member of that House, to 
give such Member notice of the matter, that 
he might take the opportunity of being 
in his place, and giving the House proper 
information, or affording an explanation 
of the matter. The noble and learned 
Lord had quite forgotten this common rule 
of courtesy, or the individuals most nearly 
connected with the noble Lord, whose con- 
duct had been thus attacked would have 
been in their places to meet the attack. 

Lord Brougham denied that he had 
made an attack upon any per-on. 

Lord Colville hoped that their Lordships 
would draw no such inference from news- 
paper reports as the noble and learned 
Lord appeared to have done. He was 
convinced that the noble and gallant 
officer to whom allusion had been made, 
and whom he well knew, would himself 
have called for a court of inquiry, if he 
conceived that his conduct demanded it. 
He would not have left it to Members of 
that, or of the other House to have inves- 
tigated the case, if he had felt that there 
was any ground or necessity for inquiry. 
He would have at once applied to the 
Admiral on the station for a court of in- 
quiry. With respect to the allusion which 
had been made by the noble and learned 
Lord to the case of a seaman, which had 
been taken up by the House of Commons 
(and which, he believed, was a weak case 
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after all), that seaman was not in his Ma- 
jesty’s service when the matter complained 
of occurred, and therefore he had applied 
toa Member of Parliament. Inthe present 
instance, the officer alluded to, was serving 
under the immediate orders of the Admi- 
ral commanding on the station, to whom, 
if redress were wanted, application should 
have been made. He begged pardon for 
occupying their Lordship’s time, but he 
could not sit quiet in that House and hear 
an officer in his Majesty’s service traduced 
as the noble and gallant officer alluded to 
had been traduced by the noble and learn- 
ed Lord. 

Lord Brougham said, that in answer to 
the extraordinary observations of the noble 
Lord, who had accused him of traducing 
an officer in his Majesty’s service, he 
would ask whether there was any impro- 
priety in noticing a rumour which was in 
every man’s mouth? This subject was a 
matter of general conversation whenever 
the Mediterranean fleet was mentioned. 
Fifty times had he been asked why the 
matter had not been taken up in that or 
in the other House of Parliament? He 
had answered, that he did not know, but 
that he thought, if Government were in- 
terrogated about it, they would be able to 
give a satisfactory answer. Now, he 
would say, that the answer which had been 
given was satisfactory as to the Govern- 
ment, but it was not satisfactory with 
reference to the Admiral on the station, 
or to the officer in question. That House 
or the other House, was bound to inquire, 
when an officer did not appear to have 
done his duty, whether an investigation 
had taken place by the proper authorities ; 
and, if such an investigation were made, 
they should know what was the reason 
that prevented the individual against 
whom complaint had been made, from 
being brought to a court-martial. 

Lord Colchester did not rise to find 
fault with the noble and learned Lord, 
for making the first inquiry on this sub- 
ject, but for the observations he had since 
made upon it. It appeared to him that 
the way in which the noble and learned 
Lord had acted, was an attempt to cast a 
reflection on the conduct of a noble and 
gallant officer. If the noble and gallant 
Lord who commanded, had been guilty of 
conduct derogatory to the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, he could not but 
think that the gentleman who had suffered 
from it, would have taken some step to 





vindicate himself. He would have applied 
to the Government or to some Member of 
either House of Parliament. He had, 
however, extended his forgiveness to the 
noble Lord, ifany forgiveness was required. 
and would the noble and learned Lord 
destroy the amicable termination of the 
matter? He did not question the right to 
make the inquiry, but he thought that in 
this case inquiry was unnecessary. 

Lord Brougham said, his objection was 
to the alleged conduct of a public officer, 
and had nothing to do with the injury 
inflicted on the individual, and all consi- 
deration of which such individual had a 
right, if he pleased, to wave from private 
or personal feelings. His objection was 
directed to a breach of discipline, by an 
officer of his Majesty’s navy, in having 
used, for purposes of private vengeance 
(and he cared not whether the party 
aggrieved had forgiven that officer or not), 
those powers which had been intrusted to 
him for other and very different ends. His 
objection was, that an officer had com- 
manded his men to do an act which had 
no connexion whatever with the discharge 
of his public duty. 

Lord Colchester: The noble and learn- 
ed Lord states positively that this officer 
committed a breach of discipline, but 
where is his proof. 

Lord Brougham: 1 expressly stated 
that I wished there might be found no sha- 
dow of foundation for these rumours, but 
I was desirous to know the truth. 

The Duke of Buccleugh did not wish 
to prolong this conversation, but he was 
anxious to state, on the authority of a per- 
son who was on board the vessel at the 
time, that there was nothing in the case that 
could warrant the rumours and reports 
which had been circulated. He knew not 
how those reports had originated, but he 
was satistied that there was nothing in the 
conduct of the noble and gallant officer to 
call for the interference of the Admiralty. 
In justice to the noble and gallant officer 
he deemed it necessary to make this 
statement. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1835. 


Minutes.}] New Writs ordered. For Stroud, in the room 
of Colonel Fox, who accepted the Chiltern Hundreds ; 
for the County of Kildare, in the room of Ricuarp Mors 
O'FERRALL, Esq., appointed one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury; for the Southern Division of the County of Stafford, 
in the room of the Right Hon. E. J. LirrLeton, (called 
to the House of Peers ag Lord HATHERTON) ; for Malton, 
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in the room of Sir CHARLES Pepys, the Chief Lord | was true that the landed aristocracy of 


Commissioner of the Great Seal; and for Poole, in the | 


room of Sir JoHN ByNG, (called to the House of Peers as 
Baron STRAFFORD). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Oswa Lp, Dr. Bowrine, Lord 
STANLEY, Mr. ALSAGER, and Mr. W. CAMPBELL, froma 
Number of Congregations and Places in Scotland, — against 
any Grant to the Church of Scotland.—By Dr. Bowkina, 
from Kilmarnock, in favour of such a Grant.--By Mr. 
Oswatp, from Glasgow, to remove the (late) Ministers 
from Office.—By Lord STANLEY and Mr. W. CAMPBELL, 
from Southampton, Gosport, Lorn, and other Places.— 
for Protection to the Chureh of Ireland.—By Lord 
STANLEY, from Glasgow, in favour of General Education ; 
and from the University of Glasgow, for a Reformation of 
the Scotch Universities. —By Sir Hepworth WILLIAMSON, 
from North Durham, for Relief to Agriculture.—By Mr. 
PEASK and Mr. WeyLaAnp, from Licensed Victuallers of 
Wallington, Darlington, Dover, and other Places, for the 
Repeal of the Additional Duty on Spirit Licenses.—By 
Mr. BLackeurRNe, from Huddersfield, against the Abo 
lition of Imprisonment for Debt Bill.—By Mr. Dorniy 
from Solicitors of Southampton, against the Ecclesiastical 
Courts’ Bill—By Mr. J. E. Vivian, for restraining th 
Application of Oaths. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND). |Mr. Hume 
wished, on the Petition from Glasgow for 
a Reform of the Scotch Universities, to 
put a question to the right hon. Baronet 
below him (Sir R. Peel), and also to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. A com- 
mission was issued by a former Govern- 
ment, of which the right hon. Baronet was 
a member, to inquire into the state of the 
Universities in Scotland. The Report of 
that Commission had been lying on the 
Table for five or six years, and, to the 
great regret of the peuple of Scotland, no 
notice had been taken of it by any Govern- 
ment during that period. He wished to 
know if any measure had been taken by 
the late Government with which the House 
was not acquainted on the subject, and if 
it were, the intention of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to bring it under discussion ? 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the late 
Government had adopted no measure on 
the subject referred to. ‘They had how- 
ever, proceeded to take the Report of the 
Commissioners into consideration, and they 
had intended in a great degree to adopt 
their suggestions. It would be necessary, 
however that some assistance should be 
provided by the Legislature towards effect- 
ing the proposed improvement. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite would follow up what 
had been done by the late Government. in 
the matter. 


Poor Laws.] Mr. Cobbett presented 
Petitions from High Wycombe, and ano- 
ther place for the repeal of the Poor Law 
Bill. Referring to the statement contain- 
ed in one of those petitions, he said that if 
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England had made encroachments on the 
rights of the people, and that he should 
| be glad that, by an act of Parliament, the 
rights of the people should be restored to 
them, rather than by their own act, but 
if not by an act of Parliament, he wished 


to see them regain those rights by their 
own The Member then pre- 
sented a petition trom the inhabitants 
of Hlounslow, praying for a repeal of the 
Amendment Act. The peti- 
tioners set foith several instances of barb- 
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Poor Law 


arous and cruel treatment of poor persons 
this Bill, and 


results of several coroner's 


under the oOperaulons ot 
adverted to the 
Inquests In the neighbourhood of London 
held upon the bodies of infants, aud in 
which it had been determined that etild 
murder had been the consequence of that 
measure. The hon. Member then ad- 
verted to the situation of a parish in 
Sussex, and censured the conduct of the 
Duke of Richmond who had induced a 
parish of Sussex to expend 2,0002, upon 
additions to the poor-house, one of the 
avowed objects being to put an end to the 
horrible system of bastardy. The noble 
Duke seemed to foreet that he was himself 
sprung from a bastard, and that he was 
only noble because he had sprung from a 
b istard. 

The Speaker was understood to say that 
such observations were not consistent with 
the decorum usually observed in debate. 

Mr. Cobbettsaid, ithe had trespassed upon 
decorum, he hoped that this was a case 
where it might be excused. If he had so 
offended in any matter relating to himself, 
the insult would have been unpardonable. 

Reverting to the Poor Law Act, he charged 

the House with having adopted its mon- 
strous provisions without inquiry or con- 
sideration. He had also petitions of the 
sume kind from Yarmouth; but notwith- 
standing the circumstances were pressing, 
he feared he should not be able to bring 
forward the motion, of which he had given 
notice for the day after to-morrow. 

Major Beauclerk wished to repeat a 
question he had before put to the hon. 
and learned Attorney-General. A question 
had arisen as to the power of the guardians 
of the poor, to separate in their work- 
houses the husband from the wife, and 
when he had before alleged that such 
power was given by the Poor Law Act, he 
had been contradicted by the hon. and 
learned Member for B. th. He now ished 
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to know from his Majesty’s Attorney 
General whether or not such power was 
conferred by the provisions of the act ? 

The Attorney-General said it was im- 
possible for him to give a correct answer 
to such a question without notice. 

Mr. /7ume said, that he, in common with 
every man in the Llouse, most deeply 
deplored such oceurrences as had taken 
place under the operation of the Poor Law 
Act, but as the hon. Member for Oldham 
had given notice of a day on which he 
would submit a motion with reference to 
the repeal of that measure, it was scarcely 
fair to preyudge, and condemn it on the 
incidental presentation of a petition. He 
(Mr. Hume) was as anxious as any man 
that the suffering portion of the poorer 


classes of the community should be reliev- 


ed, and it was with that view that he had 
supported that Bill. fe must repeat his 
dissent from prejudging a measure without 
discussion, but he would venture to state 
(from what had already been submitted to 
him) that proof would be afforded to the 
House, that the operation of the Bill 
wherever its provisions had been carried 
into effect had been beneficial; he there- 
fore did hope, for the present at least, 
that neither the hon. Member for Oldham, 
nor any other person, would call it a 
barbarous Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
quired whether it was the intention of 
the hon. Member for Oldham, to bring 
forward the Question of the repeal of 
the Poor Law Act? If the hon. Mem- 
ber did mean to do so, and fairly to take 
the opinion of the House upon it, he 
ought to refrain from any observations 
in deterioration of the measure on the pre- 
sentation of a petition, an occasion upon 
which it was impossible the opinion of the 
House could be fairly taken on such a 
subject. He must say, it was not quite 
decorous so to treat an important Question, 
but he should not have troubled the House 
with any observation, except to guard 
against the possibility of his silence, and 
that of the Government, being construed 
into an acquiescence in the charge which 
had been made against the measure. 

Mr, Cobbett said, that he had given 
notice of his intention to move for the 
repeal of the Poor Law Bill for Thursday 
next. He should, however, defer it until 
the Government had some chance of being 
more firmly settled than they were at pre- 
sent, and he therefore now gave notice 
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that on Thursday, the 2nd of July, he 
should move for the repeal of the “cursed” 
Poor Law Act. 


Commissions TO Canapva.] Mr, 
Hume: I rise to ask the hon. Baronet op- 
posite when the noble Lord who has been 
appointed to go to Canada is to proceed 
thither, and how far measures have been 
taken for the settlement of the differences 
in Lower Canada. 

Sir George Grey: I have to inform the 
hon. Member for Middlesex that the first 
subject which occupied the attention of 
the present Government, after accepting 
office, was the condition of Canada, and 
the interest regarding it was increased by 
the arrival of dispatches, a few days after 
the appointment of the Ministry, which 
did not give a more favourable represeut- 
ation of the state of affairs, but rather 
the contrary. The Cabinet took into its 
view the instructions proposed to be given 
by Lord Aberdeen to Lord Amherst, the 
intended Commissioner, but it was 
thought, in the first place, that the per- 
sonal position of Lord Aylmer with rela- 
tion to the House of Assembly was such, 
without prejudging the question, and not 
indeed having sufficient information to 
enable them to decide upon it, that it 
would oppose a barrier to the settlement 
of the matters in dispute. This barrier 
would exist, whether Lord Aylmer con- 
tinued Governor, or resumed that office 
after the departure of Lord Amberst. 
The Crown was, therefore, advised to re- 
move Lord Aylmer; and then arose the 
question upon the Commission—whether 
the object in view could best be attained 
by the appointment of one Commissioner 
or of several—whether it would not be 
fit that some assistance should be afforded 
to Lord Amherst—and whether one or 
more Commissioners could not be advan- 
tageously employed in inquiring into the 
state of the provinces, aud in reporting to 
the Chief Commissioner. Ministers de- 
cided that the latter would be the better 
course for obtaining satisfactory informa- 
tion for the speedy and final settlement 
of the points in dispute. Having arrived 
at this conclusion, they invited Lord Am- 
herst to become the head of the Commis- 
sion, thinking that his appointment would 
tend greatly to the advantage of the pub- 
lic service; but his Lordship, feeling that 
the investigation would occupy a larger 
portion of time than was originally con- 
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templated, declined the offer. The noble 
Lord now at the head of the Colonial De- 
partment is, therefore, proceeding with his 
duty in filling up the appointments in 
such a manner as, it is hoped, will best 
accomplish the purpose in view, by a full 
and impartial investigation of the whole 
of the differences now distracting the 
colony. 


Commission or tne Great Seat.] 
Mr. Harvey put three questions to 
the right hon. Gentleman on the Trea- 
sury Bench. First, whether it was in- 
tended that the present Commission of 
the Great Seal should be permanent? 
Second, if permanent, whether the present 
Learned persons were to be the Commis- 
sioners? Third, whether they were to 
receive any salaries ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I 
do not mean to complain that the hon. 
Member has not given notice of his inten- 
tion to put these questions, but merely to 
account for any degree of unsatisfacto- 
riness in my replies. I can have no other 
objection to answering him, but I will 
endeavour to do so explicitly. First—it 
is not intended that the appointments of 
the Commissioners should be permanent; 
the placing of the Great Seal in the hands 
of Commissioners itself appears to imply 
that it is only a provisional arrangement, 
although in some instances it has been 
continued for aconsiderable period. This 
answer involves the second question; if 
the appointments are not to be permanent, 
of course the present individuals cannot 
continue to hold the offices they at pre- 
sentfill, As tothe third question, I have 
yet had no papers before me at the Trea- 
sury, to enable me to state distinctly what 
will be done. The Learned individuals 
have been charged with new duties, but 
unquestionably there will be no additional 
burden thrown upon the public. Itisa 
subject for consideration how far fresh 
responsibilities require increased emolu- 
ments, and it is possible some part of the 
salary of Lord Chancellor may be so ap- 
plied; but the point has not yet been 
brought under the notice of the Treasury, 
1 should, perhaps, have been better inform- 
ed had the hon. Member given me notice 
that he intended to put these questions. 

Mr. Harvey: 1 beg to add that it 
was not at all my wish to embarrass the 
Government by putting thsee questions. If 
I found it was intended that the present 
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Commissioners should held the Great 
Seal for any period that could not be 
strictly called short, I should feel it my 
duty to bring the subject under the consi- 
deration of the House. 


NAVIGATION OF THE SHANNON.] 
The Earl of Kerry, aftera few prefatory 
observations, moved, pursuant to his no- 
tice, ‘that an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying that he would be 
graciously pleased to give directions 
to the Irish Government to take such 
steps without delay as would appear to 
them advisable for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the measures recommended 
in the report of the Select Committee, ap- 
pointed during the last session of Parlia- 
ment to inquire into the state of the Na- 
vigation of the river Shannon.” 

Lord Sandon was understood to express 
a hope that the Government would care- 
fully consider the various reports which 
had been made on this subject before they 
did anything in the matter. 

Sir Frederick Trench supported the 
motion, contending that the improvement 
of the navigation of the Shannon would 
introduce the arts of civilized life among 
the Irish, and open a new market for ma- 
nufactures, would be of more importance to 
Ireland than whole volumes of legislation. 

Mr. William Smith O’ Brien said, that 
as Representative of a county which was 
particularly interested in the navigation 
of the Shannon, he felt it his duty to bear 
his testimony as well to the great capabi- 
lities of that noble river, as to its present 
neglected condition. At present all trade 
between Limerick and the Upper Shan- 
non, stopped at Athlone, although, ata 
trifling expense, more than 140 miles of 
navigation above Limerick might be ren- 
dered available to the purposes of trade; 
and it was in evidence that the inhabit- 
ants residing upon the banks of Lough 
Allen would be able, if the navigation of 
the river were opened, to procure all the 
commodities required for their consump- 
tion, such as timber, iron-plate, &c., at 
acheaper rate from Limerick than they 
were now able to obtain them elsewhere. 
He was rejoiced to hear, that the Govern- 
ment intended to take up this great na- 
tional improvement. This boon to Ire- 
landwas an auspicious commencement of 
their ministerial undertakings; but he hoped 
that they would not confine their atten- 


tion merely to the improvement of the 
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main channel of the river, as they could 
not do justice to the capabilities of the 
Shannon, nor fully develope the resources 
of that district of Ireland through which 
it passed, unless they opened lateral com- 
munications to the river by the improve- 
ment of the numerous tributaries which 
flow into it, and at the same time con- 
structed piers and landing-places for the 
accommodation of vessels. He hoped 
that the Government would place the 
care of the whole river in the hands of one 
responsible Board, and invest this board 
by Act of Parliament with the necessary 
powers for carrying the required improve- 
ments into effect, and for raising such 
tolls as it should be thought the com- 
merce could bear without inconvenience. 
He was convinced that the counties ad- 
joining the Shannon, which derived the 
principal benefit from the contemplated 
improvements, would not object to bear a 
certain proportion of the expense; and 
he was not satisfied, that although there 
might not be an immediate and direct 
return in the way of tolls sufficient to re- 
pay at once the expense of the undertak- 
ing, yet, provided the works were judici- 
ously and economically conducted, the 
public would be amply repaid for any 
advance which might be called for by the 
indirect return in the way of an increase 
to the revenue which had always been 
found to arise from useful public works 
in Ireland. This country would also be 
repaid in the increased consumption of its 
manufactures; and it would have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that it was the 
means of affording employment to an in- 
dustrious and unemployed population— 
of producing that degree of tranquil- 
lity and subordination which is always 
found to accompany the employment of 
the people—of introducing habits of im- 
proved civilization into the heart of a neg- 
lected country, and, to use the happy ex- 
pression which had _ been attributed to the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, of 
opening a mine of national wealth whose 
treasures had been hitherto unexplored. 
Mr. Ewart said, that his constituents 
and himself were justified in the support 
of the proposition. The importation of 
Irish corn, to which this plan would give 
increased facilities, was of great advant- 
age to the consumer, inasmuch as it re- 
duced the price in the market of the En- 
glish corn. He gave the motion his most 
cordial support, under the conviction 





that it would be at once a boon to England 
and to Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been favourable to the proposition when 
out of office, and should not oppose it 
now that he was in the service of the 
Crown. He, however, thought that the 
motion might in its terms be amended, 
so as to be more consistent with the 
views of the Legislature. The motion 
in its present shape implied a_ grant 
of money, and therefore ought properly 
only to be made after the consent of the 
Crown had been obtained. The object 
might also be better defined, leaving it 
more generally to the Government to in- 
terfere. He suggested to his noble Friend 
the propriety of allowing his motion to be 
amended in such a way as would not 
pledge the house to a grant of money, but 
would leave the question open, to be 
brought forward by the Government in 
pursuance of the reports on the subject, 
the right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Fitzstephen French said, 1 regret, 
Sir, that what has fallen from the right 
hon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
renders it necessary for me to trespass on 
the House. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, and in an ordinary case, | might 
have allowed the amendment that my 
right hon. Friend has proposed, to pass 
without a remark, but I feel the improve- 
ment of the river Shannon is a subject too 
important to be passed over with a vague 
resolution such as this. The interest of 
the United Kingdom demands that it should 
no longer be trifled with ; some assurance 
ought to be given to us of the nature of the 
measure to be brought forward, and a de- 
finite time ought to be named within 
which such measure should be laid on the 
Table. ‘The House must recollect three 
years have elapsed since the able and com- 
prehensive reports of Mr. Rhodes on the 
state of this river have been before the 
public; the estimates of which these re- 
ports have been founded were submitted to 
the Board of Works in Dublin, and were 
examined into by a Committee of the 
House last Session; their accuracy was 
not nor could not be questioned by them— 
it is distinctly shewn the entire of this 
great river can be made available for com- 
mercial intercourse, the uncertain time of 
passage from Killaloe to Lough Allen now 
varying from a month to six weeks, re- 
duced to the certainty of a daily one, 
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The quays necessary for trade erected, in 
which the river is deficient to an extent 
scarcely credible, the necessary allocations 
of the old bridges, and the building of the 
new ones, effected for the small sum of 
153,1632. Let Government bring for- 
ward a measure founded on those reports, 
and I am confident the House, always so 
liberal in measures of real utility, will not 
refuse their assistance. Centuries ago, 
when a King of England threatened to re- 
move the seat of Government to Oxford, 
the reply of the Londoners was—his Ma- 
jesty could not take away the river Thames. 
True, you cannot take away the river 
Shannon, but you can, by refusing your 
assistance, deprive us of its advantages. 
Is it your object so todo? Is it the in- 
terest of England sotodo? Are not the 
two countries so identified that you cannot 
depress the one without injuring the 
other? I consider Government are bound 
to remedy the evils which have resulted to 
the country from what I will term the neg- 
ligence, but what others might call, and 
with some foundation, the downright dere- 
liction of duty of their predecessors, with 
the property of the river vested in them. 
The guardians of its navigation, the exist- 
ing laws, have not been enforced—eel 
weirs and other obstructions destroying its 
navigation, and injuring thousands of 
acres of the country adjoining, have been 
suffered to be erected not only without op- 
position, but without remonstrance. The 
Limerick navigation, to which since the 
union considerable pecuniary assistance 


had been given—the great key of the | 
of the chief works of this description 


river remained for years desiguedly blocked 
up, until the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, during his seere- 
taryship in Ireland, forced it to be opened. 
The middle Shannon, which was in 1806 
given up to the grand canal company, 
with a grant of 54,0002. remains to this 


day with that contract unfulfilled—vessels | 


drawing three feet water constantly 
grounding where they were bound to have 
six feet in depth at least. Mr. Williams, 
the enterprising and able director of the 
inland steam navigation company, states 
he found the works in this portion of the 
river in a state of dilapidation, the con- 
tract with Government unfulfilled, and in- 
tercourse almost impracticable. He has 
since, at considerable pecuniary loss, in- 
duced the company to put their works into 
somewhat better order; but was it not the 
duty of Government to have seen the con- 








ditions of the contract performed, for which 
they gave up the navigation of so consi- 
derable a portion of the river, where the 
trade must be of importance, as here are 
situated the towns of Athlone, Banagher, 
and Portumna; on the upper Shannon, 
under their own immediate control, and to 
which also considerable assistance has been 
given, a portion of the works remain un- 
tinished—those that have been executed, 
originally badly and imperfectly construct- 
ed, are daily and rapidly sinking to decay. 
The House may judge the care, caution, and 
judgment, with which the money granted 
for this part of the river was laid out, from 
the following fact:—In the specification 
of the contract for the canal from Battle- 
bridge to Lough Allen, no mention was 
made of tow paths for the horses drawing 
the boats to travel on; no mention of 
levelling, or removing to a certain distance 
the stuff excavated, in its formation; the 
consequence was, a consequence which 
every practical man must have foreseen, 
that shortly after it was declared finished 
it was rendered nearly useless by the 
sliding in of its banks, and so has it re- 
mained to the present hour. These cir- 
cumstances, I consider, give us a right to 
call for the assistance of Government—an 
assistance the more imperatively required, 
when we consider that without it, it is im- 
possible to get a work of this description, 
or any other improvement in the inland 
navigation of our country elected, as it 
might be here by the private capital of the 
inhabitants. The failure, as a matter of 
pecuniary speculation the mismanagement 


already undertaken im [reland, such as 
the Grand and the Royal canal, have created 
a prejudice in the minds of the people 
which can only be overcome by Govern- 
ment following the course pomited out by 
other countries, and proving by example 
that works of public utility can be com- 
bined with a profitable outlay of capital. 
I have said the works to which I have 
alluded failed from mismanagement, and 
from mismanagement alone. I think Iam 
fully borne out in that statement. One of 
these canals cost upwards of 19,0002. a 
mile, the other upwards of 18,000/., while 
the eminent engineers of the present day 
consider 3,000/. a mile would have been 
ample for either ; the want of professional 
skill was so great that on the Grand canal 
after it was declared finished, it was found 
necessary to erect intermediate locks to 
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correct the level. Seven miles of this 
canal after being finished were abandoned, 
and a new line chosen—two miles of the 
royal canal cost 70,000/., one quarter of a 
mile of the grand canal 60,000/. Is ita 
matter of surprise that works such as these 
did not pay? But had the outlay been 
judicious, had the expense been within the 
bounds of moderation, the return would 
have been ample, as the Grand canal, after 
the payment of all expenses, returns 3001. 
a mile; and the Royal returns 3007. a mile, 
out of which the expenses are to be de- 
ducted. In 1822, 20,0007. was granted 
for the survey of the Shannon, 40,0001, 
was before that expended on the bog re- 
ports, and after having laid out 60,0001. 
in ascertaining the practicability and ex- 
pediency of these measures, are we now to 
hesitate in carrying them into effect ? will 
the small sum of money which is required 
tempt you to defer, or, call it by its proper 
name, to abandon, a measure of immediate 
benefit to Ireland, of proportionate advan- 
tageto England? Are the sums of money 
already laid out to be considered as 
wasted in establishing an idle and useless 
theory—in demonstrating the truth of a 
proposition no rational man ever doubted ; 
is now for the first time, when Ireland is 
the object, a fit of petty economy to seize 
on his Majesty’s Ministers, an economy 
which did not govern them when the 
barren hills of Scotland, or the distant re- 
gions of Canada were in question? Is a 
sum of money to be refused, the benefit 
the nation will experience from which is 
not questioned, the return of which is 
beyond all doubt? The hon. Member for 
Middlesex may shake his head and inti- 
mate his doubts as to this fact, but [ will 
ask him to look to the effects already pro- 
duced in Ireland by the application of 
public money when judiciously expended, 
to the increase of revenue wherever navi- 
gation has been assisted or internal inter- 
course established, and till we are inde- 
pendent of the higher political principles 
which ought to govern, and which I trust 
do govern his mind, e8a matter of pounds, 
shillings and pence, has not the nation 
been amply repaid? He has the evidence 
of Mr. Nimmo, that in consequence of the 
expenditure of 160,000/. in Connaught in 
seven years, the annual increase of the re- 
venue was equal to the entire of that ex- 
penditure. Mr. Griffith expended 60,0000. 
in the Cork district, and the increase of 
the Excise and Customs was 50,000/, a- 





year. Mr. Blake tells us in four years the 
Excise and Customs in Galway more than 
doubled, indeed nearly trebled. All agree 
as to the moral effect on the people. 
Does not that improvement in their condi- 
tion alone repsy you? Does not an 
annual increase of your revenue, equal to 
the entire of your expenditure, repay you ? 
But must the hon. Member struggle for 
his Jew’s bargain, his triple interest, and 
three-fold usury? And is Ireland a coun- 
try so to be dealt with? Compare the 
state of her inland navigation with that of 
England, or with a portion of it, equal in 
square miles to Ireland, and you will find 
the one has in canals and navigable rivers 
upwards of 5,000 miles, while the latter 
has not 500. In water communications 
alone there has been expended in England 
thirty millions, in Ireland not four. The 
different aspect of the two countries shows 
the vital importance of furnishing the 
means of rendering labour available—of 
bringing the fruits of industry to market. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool has pro- 
perly stated that this should be considered 
a measure not of local but of national im- 
portance. In corroboration of his opin- 
ions he has referred to the declaration of 
the Liverpool merchants last Session, a 
body probably better qualified than any 
other to pronounce what would promote 
the interests of both countries; but inde- 
pendent of the opinion of the Liverpool 
merchants, although I consider it of great 
importance to have their authority on this 
occasion, I would ask any hon. Member 
who hears me, whether it would be possi- 
ble to consider a measure merely one of 
local importance, which would add 230 
miles in the main river, and 150 in th 

tributaries, to the navigation of a country 
now so deficient in that great element of 
national prosperity; which would open to 
the commerce of England a river running 
through the centre of Ireland, affording 
the advantage of 500 miles of coast ; 
which would bring a market to the doors 
of the inhabitants of two millions of acres 
in the valley of the Shannon; which will 
afford to a third of the counties in Ireland 
a facility of disposing of their agricultural 
produce ; which will encourage the outlay 
of private capital, and create amongst the 
people, now utterly neglected, habits of 
industry and civilization? No, it is not, 
it cannot be considered merely of local im- 
portance; nature has done her part, let 
man do his ; let not this magnificent river 
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longer be permitted to remain neither con- 
tributing to the convenience, nor adding 
the wealth of the nation. Let the few ob- 
structions which now impede its navigation 
be removed ; the elements of traffic are in 
abundance; the busy hum of commerce | 
will soon succeed to that dreary stillness | 
that now marks its wide waste of water; 
internal intercourse will be established, and | 
the national resources of the country will 
be developed ; respect for the laws, peace 
and prosperity, will succeed to illicit distil- 
lation, discontent, and disturbance ; adis- | 
turbed pauper population will be con- 
verted into an orderly and profitable class 
of consumers; the impulse given to our, 
agriculture will be communicated to your 
manufactures ; the rising prosperity of 
Ireland will be fostered, while the meridian 
greatness of England will be secured; and 
if it is necessary to say more, I would call 
on you to recollect, that all this so prac- 
tical in its nature, so easy in its execution, 
so trifling in its expenditure, will be per- 
manent in its result, I have now only to. 
return thanks to the House for the atten- | 
tion with which they have listened to me, 
and to assure them, that nothing but the 
position in which I stand, as Representative 
for the county in Ireland most interested in 
the improvement of this river—70 miles | 
of it border my county, 60 miles of the | 
great tributary, the Inch, separate it from 
Galway, the two tributaries, the Casindoe | 
and Boyle waters intersect it. Joined to 
all this, the capital is so placed that a four 
miles’ canal would join it to Lough Ree. 
These circumstances and these alone have 
induced me to trespass on the House at 
the length I have done. 

Sir Robert Peel did not understand 
what public object was to be gained by 
pressing the noble Lord’s Motion, espe- 
cially after the assurance on the part of 
the Government that they would take into 
consideration the reports which had been 
made on the subject, an assurance which 
ought to satisfy the supporters of the pro- 
position. To say the least, it was unusual 
to address the Crown to direct the Govern- 
ment to do that which the Government 
had already undertaken to do. This 
would certainly be an anomalous proceed- 
ing. If an opinion was to be implied by 
concurring in the Motion, let the House 
have the papers and sufficient information 
before it, in order to form a correct judg- 
ment, before expressing an opinion on the 
subject, He thought, however, that in the 





absence of the necessary information, and 
after the observations made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it would be the 
more prudent course to give the Govern- 
ment the time which they demanded to 
consider the subject. The report recom- 
mended that the whole subject should be 
taken up and considered together, and a 
question would arise in what proportions 


‘the districts to be benefited by the navi- 


gation ought tocontribute, and what should 
be the amount of tolls. These points could 
not now be satisfactorily adjusted. If any 


' great public good, or if an important 


national object connected with the paciti- 
cation of Ireland, were to be attained, he 


' would be willing to give a grant of money; 


but it ought to be demonstrated that the 
poposition came within the prescribed con- 
ditions ; otherwise, if a merely local benefit 
were to be effected, the district interested 
in it should contribute to its accomplish- 
ment; or the matter might be carried into 
ettect by private speculation, if there were 
a probability that the outlay would be 
repaid. The hon. Member tor Liverpool 
intimated that the proprietors of land on 
the line of the Shannon would be enabied 
to undersell the English grower in the 
corn market, if the desired communication 
were effected. Now, it was too much to 
take money out of the pockets of the 
English to enable their Irish neighbours 
to undersell them. If the corn-growers 
of Ireland were to gain this advantage, it 
ought to be at their own expense ; it was 
not fair to take the money for carrying 
the project into effect out of the sas in 
of those who would be injured by it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that there would be no economical objec- 
tion to the proposition, if a clear case were 
made out in its favour. He hoped his 
noble Friend would see that it was better 
not to hurry the Government in its pro- 
ceedings, especially as he (Mr. 8. Rice) 
was willing to take on himself the respon- 
sibility of introducing a measure founded 
on the reports in question. 

Mr. Lynch thought that the noble Lord 
had obtained all he wanted in the promise 
of the right hon. Gentleman to bring for- 
ward a proposition founded on the reports 
after due investigation, He fully agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet opposite, that 
the proprietors on the proposed line should 
contribute to a plan by which they were to 
be benefited ; but he also thought that the 
manufacturers of this country ought to 
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bear a portion of the expense, by which 
the introduction of their commodities into 
the Irish market would be facilitated. 

The Earl of Kerry had no objection to 
withdraw his Motion after the assurance 
offered by the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, At the same time he begged 
it to be understood that he had no wish to 
take a large sum from the people of this 
country without requiring any contribution 
from Ireland towards the accomplishment 
of the object in question, 

The motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue Stave Trape.] Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, in bringing forward his promised 
Motion on the subject of the Slave Trade, 
observed, that no person who had not 
witnessed the atrocities of that abominable 
traffic could have an adequate conception 
of the crimes, miseries, and cruelties to 
which it He requested the 
attention of the House to facts which he 


gave rise, 


should lay before them from Parliamentary | 
documents —facts that indicated the ex- | 
the Slave Trade was now | 


tent to which 
carried on. He held in his hand a list of 
importations of slaves into the Brazils. 


The returns from the British Consuls from | 
the Ist of January, 1829, to the 30th of | 
June, 1830, a period of one year and a | 


half, was as follows; viz. 





Slaves. Ships. Died on passage 
ae 779 6 30 
Maranham_ , 1,252 13 89 
Pernambuco 8,079 26 398 
Bahia . » R220? 70 768 | 
Rio de Janeiro 81,956 200 6,912 

114,288 315 8,107 


In three years and a half 150,537 slaves 


were introduced into Brazil through the | 


single port of Rio de Janeiro. But this 


did not include the whole number deported | 
from Africa; itoniy extended to the num- | 


ber introduced alive: we knew nothing of 


among the slaves on their passage. In 
1830 the Slave Trade had been legally 
abolished, notwithstanding which, however, 
he was sorry to say, it now proceeded with 
almost as much activity as ever. This he 
gathered from the report of the Minister 
of Marine to the Legislative Assembly, 
which was as follows :— 

“Rio de Janeiro, June 17, 1833. Well 
known are the tricks resorted to by speculators, 


as sordid as they are criminal, to continue the | 


disgraceful traflic in slaves, in spite of all the 
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legislative provisions and orders issued respect- 
ing it, which have been most scandalously 
eluded. It, therefore, appears necessary to 
the Government to have recourse to the most 
efficacious means, which are, to arm a sufficient 
number of small vessels to form a sort of 
cordon sanitaire, which may prevent the access 
to our shores of those swarms of Africans that 
are continually poured forth from ships em- 
ployed in so abominable a traffic.” 

Among many causes of the present 
extent of the Slave Trade, one was an 
apprehension, which he hoped was well 
founded, that the European Powers would 
soon exert themselves to put an end to 
the abominable traffic; another cause, 
which he trusted might prove ill founded, 


| was, that it was thought the experiment 


recently made in the West Indies would 
fail, and consequently that there would be 
an increased demand for Brazilian sugar. 
Another cause of the extent of the Slave 
Trade was, that the Brazilian mines were 
worked by slaves, by means of the applica- 
tion of British capital. Toshowtheextent to 
which the trade was carried, he might state 
that there sailed from the port of Havaunah 
alone, as slavers, for the coast of Africa, 
in the years 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, and 
1826, 96 vessels, and from the Ist of 
January, 1827, to the 30th of October, 
1833, 264 vessels, in a period of six years 
and a half. When slaves could be ob- 
tained through the means of this tratlic, it 


| became a matter of calculation whether it 


might not be for the advantage of the 
owner to work out his slave in a few years, 
rather than, by milder treatment, to retain 
his labour for a longer period. Of the 
slaves obtained by this mode, a number 
died before they could be seasoned to 
their new mode of life. But the greatest 
stage of mortality to the negroes was in 
what was called the Middle Passage. Of 
the extent of that mortality, he could give 
no general account that could be deemed 
accurate, because there were no means of 


_ obtaining any thing like authentic inform- 


the amount of mortality that occurred | ation upon the subject. 


But it fortu- 
nately happened that in the vessels cap- 


tured by his Majesty’s cruisers, they had 
the means of knowing exactly what the 


mortality was, and from these a conclusion 
might be drawn as to the amount of the 
mortality in general. He begged to call 
the attention of the House to the following 
instances :-— 
Case of the Midas. 
“ Havannah, July 17, 1829. 
“ The mortality on board this brig has been 
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dreadful; she sailed in May last with a cargo 
of 562 slaves from the river Bonny on the 
coast of Africa, and had only 400 alive at the 
time of detention; of these, after the surrender, 
a number through fright, as it is supposed, 
threwthemselves into the sea, so as to reduce 
the number to 369 at the time of the captors 
counting them the day after the action. Un- 
fortunately, owing to unfavourable winds and 
the small force of the Monkey, she was obliged 
to remain some days at anchor on the Bahama 
Bank with her prize, so that, by the time of her 
arrival in the Ilavannah, nine other negroes 
had thrown themselves overboard, notwith- 
standing the utmost care on the part of the 
captor, who had placed sentinels on the outside 
of the brig: 69 others also had died of the 
small-pox, and the other diseases which have 
been, owing to the confinement on board, 
ravaging this brig almost ever since she left 
Africa. After her arrival in this port(Ilavannah), 
your Lordship (Earl of Aberdeen) will per- 
ceive, from the inclosed letter of the mixed 
Commission to the Captain-General, that 10 
more died ; thus making the mortality of the 
negroes on board, after capture, 88, and the 
number given up by the captors to the Gover- 
nor, to amount to 281. According to the 
reports of the medical men, they are still, 
I grieve to say, in a most dreadful state, 
already reduced to about 253, and those so ill 
and emaciated, that it has hitherto been impos- 
sible to make out the description of their 
persons and marks that are inserted in their 
certificates of emancipation.”” 
Case of the Fama da Cadiz, alias Nueva Diana. 
“ Havannah, July 31, 1829. 
“On the 22d inst. the long-expected pri- 
vateer called the Fama da Cadiz came into 
port, having previously landed 300 slaves at 
Santa Cruz; it is said that this notorious slave 
trader and pirate was boarded by one of his 
Majesty’s sloops on the coast of Africa, but 
liberated on account of having no slaves then 
actually on board; she afterwards plundered 
other slave vessels of about 980 slaves, and 
had scarcely sailed for this island with them, 
when the small-pox and other contagious dis- 
eases broke out, which reduced a crew of 167 
to 66, and her slaves to about 300, of whom 
the greatest part are in so wretched a state, 
that her owners have been selling them as low 
as 100 dollars.” 
Case of the Constancia. 
“ Havannah, Sept. 30, 1829. 
“On the 2ist inst. the Spanish schooner 
Constancia da Ferrer arrived in this port in 
ballast, after having landed 70 slaves on the 
coast, She is said to have left Africa with 438 
negroes, who have been reduced by the small- 
pox to the above small number. The mortality 
on board the slave vessels this year has been 
truly shocking.” 
Case of the Ricardo, 
“ Havannah, Nov. 30, 1829. 
“ On the 25th inst. arrived the brig Ricardo, 
D, M. Moran, master, which sailed from this 
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' port so long ago as the 2d of October, 1828’ 





having been blockaded by one of his Majesty’s 
schooners in the river Bonny. It appears that 
after losing a great part of her crew, and a 
whole cargo of negroes by sickness, she was 
obliged to sail for this island in ballast.” 

But not to trouble the House with any 
further details upon that point, he might 
state at once, that the mortality on board 
106 ships, condemned between the Ist of 
January, 1827, and the Ist of January, 
1833, at Sierra Leone, was as follows :— 





Vessels. Slaves. Emancipated. 

Spanish 34 8,322 7,426 
Portuguese 23 3,671 3,287 
Netherlands 8 1,573 1,381 
Brazilion 36 7,596 6,143 
106 21,162 18,237 

Emancipated 18,237 

2,925 


Left at Fernando Po, ill 161 


Died between capture 2 9 764 

and adjudication. § ~ 

The next point to which he begged to 
call the attention of the House, was the 
crowded state of the slave vessels. Upon 
that point he would only mention a few 
cases. 

State of the Maria. 
«© Havannah, Jan. 25, 1831. 

* The Maria, being only 133 Spanish tons 
burden, and having on board, in addition to 
her slaves, forty seamen, making a total of 545 
persons, gave the almost unprecedented sinall 
space of one ton for the accommodation of four 
souls, and the quantity of provisions, water, &c. 
required for their support, during a voyage 
probably of forty days to the Havannah.”’ 

State of the Carolina, captured by the Isis, 
Captain Polkinghorne. 

“ The effect produced upon all the gallant 
boarders by the miserable appearance of the 
slaves could only be alleviated by remembering 
that they were the means of their being rescued ; 
but it was still very affecting. A vessel of only 
75 Spanish tons was crammed with 350 human 
beings, 180 of whom were literally so stowed 
as to have barely sufficient height to hold 
themselves up when ina sitting posture. The 
poor creatures crowded round their deliverers, 
with their mouths open, and their tongues 
parched with thirst from want of water. They 
presented a perfect ghastly spectacle of human 
misery; ten of them died soon after. The 
crew of the vessel consisted of fourteen 
Spaniards, who were landed at Prince’s 
Island.” 

He had thus proved from official docu- 
ments and, not from mere private sources of 
information, that there had sailed from 
the port of Havannah alone, between the 
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Ist of January, 1827, and 30th October, 
1833, no less than 264 vessels avowedly 
engaged in the Slave Trade; and that into 
one port in Brazil not less than 150,000 
slaves from the coast of Africa were 
reported to have arrived. In short, he 
had proved from the most authentic 
sources of information that the Slave Trade 
was at this moment carried on with as 
much activity as it had ever been since 
the disgraceful traffic commenced. Having 
established that fact, it would, he trusted, 
be unnecessary for him to press upon the 
House the necessity of taking some speedy 
and effective step for putting a stop to 
such a dreadful and disgraceful system of 
commerce. It would naturally be asked 
what step could be deemed most effective 
towards the abolition of this revolting 
trade? He(Mr. F. Buxton) would in 
the first place recommend that all vessels 
captured with slaves on board should 
invariably be broken up, because under 
the present system it was well known that 
every captured slaver, if her reputation as 
a sailer was good, was immediately bought 
up by those engage in the traffic, and in 
the course of a very few weeks was again 
engaged in the trade. In the next place, 
he would recommend that some alteration 
should be made with respect to the reward 
or remuneration of the officers of the navy 


engaged in the service on the coast of 


Africa. He thought that, considering the 
great hardship of the service, the officers 
should receive promotion in proportion to 
the severity and danger of the service, and 
that they should receive prize-money in 
proportion to the tonnage of the ship 
captured, and not in proportion to the 
number of slaves. Then it would become 
a matter of consideration as to what should 
be done with respect to those treaties on 
the subject of the Slave Trade which had 
been so shamefully neglected or so shame- 
fully abused by foreign powers, Upon 
that part of the subject he thought there 
were four points to be considered; and 
first, he would recommend that the slave 
trade should be deemed piracy by all 
nations. Second, that there should be a 
right of search, Third, that that right of 
search should extend over the whole coast 
of Africa where the trade in slaves was 
carried on; and Fourth, that the equip- 
ment article should be enforced to this 
extent, that whenever a vessel was found 
with all the equipments necessary for 
carrying on the slave trade, she should be 
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deemed a lawful prize, even though at the 
time of the capture she should happen to 
have no slaves on board. Now it so 
happened that in all the treaties hitherto 
drawn up for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade one or other of these points had 
invariably been omitted. And therefore 
it appeared to him, that in lieu of the 
various treaties which at present existed 
upon the subject, and which foreign 
powers had so grossly neglected, it would 
be better that one uniform treaty should 
be drawn up, embracing the four points he 
had just enumerated. From what had 
recently transpired, he had reason to 
believe that little difficulty would be found 
with France upon the subject; and look- 
ing at the more liberal Governments 
which had lately assumed the reins of 
power in Spain and Portugal, he trusted 
that, even in those countries, a better 
feeling with respect to the Slave Trade 
would be evinced. In the case of the two 
latter countries, indeed, England had a 
right to insist upon their compliance in 
her views, because she had paid them for 
so doing. Spain, by a treaty agreed to 
in 1817, was paid by England no less a 
sum than 400,000J. for the share she was 
to take in the abolition of the trade, and 
yet she had done nothing since except to 
promote it. At all events, it became the 
imperative duty of England to suffer no 
longer a period of time to elapse before 
she took some decisive step to put an end 
to a trade which was the means of mur- 
dering every year no less than a hundred 
thousand human beings, and which tended 
only to the enrichment of a parcel of 
miscreants, who, if justice were done to 
them, would die the deaths of murderers 
and pirates. With these views of the 
subject, he would conclude by moving— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, to thank his Majesty for his 
gracious condescension in having from time to 
time, been pleased to communicate to this 
House the ¢ Correspondence of his Majesty’s 
Government with foreign powers,’ and * with 
the British Commissioners, relating to the slave 
trade.’ 

“That this Tlouse has considered these 
documents with the attention they claimed, 
and has learnt from them with feelings of 
astonishment, grief, and indignation, that the 
traffic in slaves not only still continues to be 
carried on to an enormous extent, but that it 
is attended with circumstances of increased 
and aggravated cruelty, and that too under the 
flags of some of those nations who were parties 
to the Declaration made by the Congress of 
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Vienna in the year 1815, wherein they asserted l 

that ‘ The traffic known under the name of the 

African Slave Trade has been regarded by 
| 


just and enlightened men in all ages as repug- 


nant to the principles of humanity and of 
universal morality ;? that ‘ The public voice in 
all civilized countries has demanded that it 
should be suppressed as soon as possible:’ 
that it was ‘Their desire to put an end to a | 
scourge,’ which they therein described as | 
having ‘long desolated Africa, degraded | 
Europe, and afflicted humanity ;’ and a final 
triumph over which they acknowledged would 
be ‘One of the greatest monuments of the 
age which undertook it and which shall have 
gloriously carried it into complete effect.’ 

“That notwithstanding this Declaration 
was solemnly agreed to by all the Great Powers 
of Europe in Congress assembled, and by 
them formally promulgated in the face of the 
world, this House has since been called upon 
to witness some of those very Powers afford it 
the protection of their flags, by refusing to 
adopt effectual measures for its suppression, 
although repeatedly urged to do so by his 
Majesty’s Government, whose representations 
and arguments have been forcibly reiterated 
by his Majesty’s representatives resident at 
their respective Courts; and that, although 
his Majesty has entered into treaties and con- 
ventions with these Powers for the suppression 
of this execrable traffic, in consequence of 
which certain laws have been enacted and 
edicts issued ; yet these laws and edicts, for 
want of efficient means having been adopted 
to give them practical effect, have remained 
inoperative; and this House has learnt with 
surprise from the correspondence laid before 
it by his Majesty, that when this fact had been 
represented by his Majesty’s Government, his 
Majesty’s representations and remonstrances 
have either been neglected altogether, or met 
by promises, which subsequent events have 
proved were mere pretexts for delay, alike 
discreditable to the Governments who made 
them, and insulting tothe Monarch to whom 
they were addressed. In this expression of 
its opinion and feelings, this House has 
particularly in its view the conduct of the 
Courts of Spain and of Portugal, who are 
bound by formal and solemn treaties with his 
Majesty totally to abolish the Slave Trade, so 
far as their subjects and the use of their flags 
are concerned, and who for this purpose have 
actually received money by votes of this [louse 
to the amount of seven hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, and the remission of a debt 
to the amount of six hundred thousand pounds 
more, which were granted on the faith of those 
very treaties, which these Governments are 
nevertheless so far from carrying into effect, 
that, on the contrary, they allow their flags to 
be degraded by covering the largest portion of 
this infamous traffic in the blood and sinew of 
of their fellow-men, as is fully proved by the 
documents his Majesty has communicated to 
this House, 
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That this House, therefore, humbly and 


earnestly beseeches his Majesty to call im- 
peratively upon the Courts of Spain and 
Portugal to act upon the declaration of Vienna 
to which they were parties, and immediately 


to fulfil in good faith the treaties they have 
respectively entered into with his Majesty for 
the entire suppression of this trade; and this 
House further implores his Majesty, should his 
Majesty still find that these Powers hesitate to 
act up to the spirit and to the letter of their 
solemn engagements, to refuse to enter into 
any treaty or convention with them for any 
other purpose whatever. 

“ That although this House has seen, with 
deep regret, that down to a late period the 
trade in slaves has been carried on to a cons 
siderable extent under the flag of France, still 
this House views with satisfaction the success 
which has attended the measures its Govern- 
ment has adopted for its suppression; and this 
House congratulates his Majesty on the com- 
pletion of a treaty, conceding the mutual right 
of search, to which, at one period, almost 
insuperable objections on the part of France 
seemed to exist. But although this House 
acknowledges with gratitude his Majesty’s 
exertions in effecting so much, still this House 
humbly represents to his Majesty, that much 
yet remains to be done to complete the total 
annihilation of the trade carried on under the 
protection of the French flag. And this House 
looking to what has already been effected, is 
confidently led to hope that the recommenda- 
tion by his Majesty of further measures, having 
for their sole object the total suppression of 
this trade, alike condemned by both nations, 
will find ready acceptance by the Government 
of France, particularly as the interests of its 
subjects are now represented to be no longer 
involved therein. And this House, therefore, 
humbly suggests to his Majesty, that great 
advantage to the cause of humanity would be 
gained by inducing France to consent to an 
extension of the limits of the mutual right of 
search already agreed upon, to the whole line 
of the coast of Africa, and to that of the Island 
of Madagascar: and this House indulges the 
hope that his Majesty may be pleased to 
avail himself of the opportunity which the 
pending negotiation for a treaty of commerce 
with France presents, to gain, not only the 
consent of her Government to this important 
alteration, but also to join Great Britain, the 
United States of America, and the Brazils, 
in the measure they have already taken of 
declaring the trade to be piracy. 

“‘ That this louse has observed with grief, 
that an immense traffic in slaves has been 
carried on under the flags of other nations, 
notwithstanding his Majesty’s unceasing exer- 
tions in negotiating with their respective 
Governments in the hope of inducing them 
to carry into effect their own solemn engage- 
ments for its effectual suppression ; and this 
House feels deeply humiliated by a sense of 
the comparatively small success which has 
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resulted from its labours and from the sacrifices 
it has made in this great cause; and it can- 
not refrain from expressing, in the strongest 
terms language will afford, its grief, and un- 
disguised indignation at the little attention 
which has been paid by Foreign Powers to 
the unceasing endeavours of three successive 
British Monarchs to give them effect. But, 
notwithstanding all these disappointments, 
when this House reviews the whole of this 
most painful subject, it still sees in the present 
state of public feeling respecting it, in almost 
every country in Europe, and in America, 
reason to hope for final success: and feeling 
that this country has acquired, by the force of 
its own example, the right to call upon other 
nations to respect and promote the peace and 
happiness of the African race, which forms so 
large a portion of the great family of mankind, 
this House once more approaches His Majesty 
to implore and beseech his Majesty to renew, 
with increased earnestness, his negotiations 
with all those Governments under whose flag 
this infamous traffic is still carried on, calling 
upon them to co-operate in good faith with 
his Majesty in completing the triumph which 
they themselves have declared will be one of 
the greatest monuments of the age which shall 
have carried it into effect. 

“‘ That this House, with a view to the attain- 
ment of this just and humane object, humbly 
beseeches his Majesty to revise, with his allies, 
all the treaties which they have respectively en- 
tered into with his Majesty, having for their ob- 
ject the suppression of this traffic, in order to 
reduce the terms and stipulations contained 
therein; which at present vary greatly from 
each other, into one solemn league between 
all the contracting Powers, and to introduce 
into this general treaty, first, an extension 
of the limit to the right of search, to the whole 
of the western coast of Africa, and between 

degrees on the eastern coast of the 
same continent; and an agreement that this 
right of search shall be allowed, not only as 
between each particular country and_ his 
Majesty, but be extended to a reciprocal right 
of search between all the contracting parties. 
Secondly, that the right of seizure shall be 
extended to vessels equipped for the purposes 
of trading in slaves, although not actually 
having slaves on board. Thirdly, an agree- 
ment that all such vessels as may be con- 
demned by the Mixed Commission Courts, 
shall forthwith be broken up, or otherwise 
effectually destroyed; and, Fourthly, a stipu- 
lation that the trade in slaves shall be declared 
to be piracy. 

“That this House cannot conclude this 
Address to his Majesty without humbly solici- 
ting his Majesty to consider whether those 
Sovereigns, whose flags have not been de- 
graded by having been engaged in this cruel 
traffic, but who were assembled in Congress 
at Vienna, may not be called upon, in virtue 
of their having joined in the declaration there 
made to co-operate with his Majesty in en- 
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forcing the high and solemn obligations and 
engagements which they entered into at that 
momentous period: and this House is again 
led to revert to the suggestion which was 
countenanced by those high contracting 
parties, of excluding from commercial inter- 
course with their respective dominions, any 
state which should pertinaciously refuse to 
abolish the slave trade, after it shall have been 
prohibited by all other nations,” 

Mr. Hume entirely concurred in the 
propriety of expressing some strong and 
decided opinion on the absolute necessity 
of putting a stop to the Slave Trade: but 
he thought that the hon. Member would 
have effected his object better if he had 
avoided the use of language which might 
serve to irritate Foreign Powers. Besides, 
it should be recollected that those Powers 
were not the only parties who deserved 
blame; for, in his opinion, the Govern- 
ment of this country was liable to censure 
for not insisting on the execution of the 
treaties for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. He thought it would be better 
that a motion embracing so many facts, 
and extended to so great a length, should 
be withdrawn; and that a short, decided, 
and firm resolution—a resolution which 
the House could not fail to understand 
and adopt, should be submitted in its 
stead. It was almost too much to expect 
the House suddenly, and upon the instant 
to agree to a motion which extended over 
not less than nine pages. At all events, 
he would recommend that it should be 
printed, and be suffered to stand over for 
afew days, so that hon. Members might 
have an opportunity of making themselves 
acquainted with it before they were called 
upon to adopt it. Whenever a proper 
time arrived for a discussion of the subject, 
he (Mr. Hume) should be prepared to 
state that the measure of Slave Emanci- 
pation adopted two years since by the 
British Legislature, had succeeded in 
several of the West-India islands to an 
extent far exceeding anything that could 
reasonably have been expected. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to say, that the important ob- 
ject of the address before the House had 
been communicated to the Foreign-office, 
and he understood that with respect to it, 
no objection was entertained in that de- 
partment. With regard to the recital of 
facts contained in the address, that had 
been compared with public documents, 
and found to be correct. Whether it 
be advisable or not to adopt a shorter 
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address than the one just moved, appeared 

to him to be rather a question of form than 

of substance; but he knew of no subject 

more befitting the attention of that House 

and of the Government than that to which 

the address had reference; and he should 

be sorry to see the tone which the House 

ought to adopt in the discussion of such 

a matter any way lowered. The British 

Government were not only bound by the 

obligations of treaties to put a stop to the 

Slave Trade, but was also bound in justice 
to the West-Indian proprietors, to see that 
they were subject to no unfair competition 

on the part of foreigners. Thus not only 
humanity, but the interest of the West- 

Indian colonists, called on the Government 
to omit no step calculated to put down 
the Slave Trade. With respect to the ob- 
jection taken by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, to the length of the motion, 
he begged to state that he certainly did 
recollect that on a former occasion, an 
Address to the Crown had been opposed 
on account of its length; but it should be 
borne in mind that that address consisted 
not of facts extracted from public docu- 
ments on the Table of the House (as the 
present one did), but of the reasoning of 
the hon. Member who moved it. With 
respect to the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, he believed that France was willing 
to co-operate cordially with this country ; 
and he expected that Spain and Portugal 
would be found ready to enter into some 
satisfactory arrangement for the same pur- 
pose. To effect this object, no means had 
been left untried by successive Govern- 
ments, and he was sure that they could 
not be fairly accused of neglect of duty. 
This address would not impede any ne- 
gotiations pending at present, nor was it 
inconsistent with an accurate statement of 
facts. He asked his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Middlesex, whether he 
thought that any convenience would arise 
from withholding the assent of the House 
from this address to-night, and from re- 
viving the discussion upon it on a future 
occasion? He put it to the House whe- 
ther, in the present state of Parliamentary 
business, his suggestion ought not to be 
acceded to. 

Mr. Cobbett contended that until they 
could prevail on the Government of the 
United States to grant the right of search 
they never could put an end tothe traftic 
in slaves. Tle objected to the length of 
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tied to the ears of a King, was a monstrous 
absurdity. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that though 
he entertained a strong opinion in favour 
of all the statements which the hon. 
Member for Weymouth had made, and 
of all the inferences which he had drawn 
from them, he yet hoped that the House 
would be cautious in the mode of exercising 
its interference. On their decision of that 
night, might, perhaps at some future 
period, depend the question of peace or 
war. ‘lo be asked summarily to come to 
a resolution on a long statement of 
alleged facts, which nobody had heard 
before that evening, was not what he had 
been accustomed to in his Parliamentary 
experience. They were acting in a man- 
ner that must inevitably lead them into 
difficulties, and he hoped that his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Weymouth, not- 
withstanding the sanction given to his 
address by his Majesty’s Government, 
would delay pressing the House to a de- 
cision upon it that evening. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that he had given any sanction on the 
part of Government to the proposed ad- 
dress. He had not offered any objection 
to it, as it contained nothing but facts 
which had been previously stated in papers 
laid on the Table of that House. 

Mr. F. Buxton concurred with the hon. 
gentlemen opposite, in thinking the 
address too long. He knew that the 
attention of Parliament had not been 
drawn to the subject, and that it was there- 
fore necessary either to include in the 
addréss, or to exclude from it all the pre- 
mises upon which it was founded. He 
had, therefore, determined to introduce 
them into the address, for the purpose of 
reviving the recollection of them. If he 
had confined himself to a short address, 
it must have been to this effect—that the 
House requested His Majesty to take 
certain measures, and that the House 
would support him in those measures to 
obtain redress. His original object had 
been altered by obtaining information that 
certain negotiations were still pending 
with Foreign Powers, and he felt that he 
ought not to use towards them in such 
contingencies, any language that might 
be deemed uncourteous. He wished it, 
however, to be understood, that if any 
thing like past trifling were persisted in, 
he should call on the House to take mea- 
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existed at present. Having said thus 
much, he would now add, that he would 
withdraw his present address, and on a 
future occasion propose a shorter address 
in its stead. He could not sit down with- 
out stating that he had listened with great 
pleasure to one part of the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Middlesex. 
He had recently seen the authority of his 
hon. Friend appealed to in a debate in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, for the pur- 
pose of proving that the great experiment 
attempted by England, with respect to the 
Abolition of Slavery had entirely failed. 
He knew that such was not the case; and 
he was glad to hear his hon. Friend add his 
testimony to the same fact. There was 


also another point which he wished to 
mention: he should be the last person to 
charge either the present Government or 
that which preceded it, with any neglect 
on this subject. 

Motion withdrawn. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1835. 


Minutgs.] Bills. Read a first time:—Sale of Bread 
Committee; Highways. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. THomAs BARING, Mr. Hawes, 
Mr. BrotuertTon, Mr. RipLeY CoLBorne, Mr. Hoee, 
Mr. FRESHFIELD, and Major BEAucLERK, from Salford, 
London, and other Places, against the Imprisonment for 
Debt Abolition Bill.—By Mr. THomas Barine, from 
Great Yarmouth, against the Seamen's Enlistment Bill.— 
By Mr. Hawes, from Market Gardeners of Lambeth, 
against the Sabbath Day Observance Bill.—By Mr. HAWEs, 
from Inhabitants of Lambeth, to Repeal the Sentence on 
the Dorchester Unionists.—By Mr. Ewart, from Liver- 
pool, to the same effect.—By Colonel Leiru Hay, 
General SHARPE, Mr. CHALMERS, and Mr. MAULE, 
from Inhabitants of Losswade and Cockpen, and from 
various Dissenting Congregations (Scotland), against a 
Grant to the Church of Scotland.—By Colonel Lert Hay, 
General SHARPE, Mr. MAULB, and Sir Robert PEEL, 
from a variety of Places, in favour of such a Grant.—By 
Mr. Heatucorg, Lord Eastnor, Sir CHARLES Broke 
VERE, and Mr. Partie JoHN Mixes, from several Places, 
against the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Bill.—By Mr, Heartn- 
coTE, from Farmers of Crosland, against the Removal of 
the Duties on Small Agricultural Seeds.—By the same 
GENTLEMAN, from the East Suffolk Agricultural Society, 
for Protection to Agriculture.—By Mr. Riptey Cot- 
BORNE, Mr. MACKINNON, and Mr. SAUNDERSON, from 
Wells, Lymington, and Parishes in London,—in favour 
of the Chureh of Ireland.—By Mr. RipLEy CoL- 
BORNE and Mr. Water, from Spirit Dealers in Wells, 
Wokingham, and other Places,—for the Reduction of the 
Duty on Spirit Licenses.—By Sir GzorGe STRICKLAND, 
from several Places in the West Riding of Yorkshire, for 
an Equality in the Licenses for selling Beer. — By 
Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool, for the Suppression of 
Drunkenness.—By Mr. Fox MAULE, and Mr. M‘TaacGarrt, 
against the Imprisonment for Debt Abolition Bill (Scot- 
land),——By Mr. Fox MAuts, from Forfar, in favour of 
the proposed Measure of Church Reform (Ireland).—By 
Mr. MACKINNON, from Richmond, Surrey, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. P. J. Miues, from 
Bristol, for giving Poor-Laws to Ireland.—By Mr. Ken- 
NEDY, from Labourers of Uplowman, complaining of 
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Distress; and from Dissenters of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
against the Dissenters Marriage Bill; and by Mr. Joux 
MAXWELL, from certain Handloom Weavers, for the 
Establishment of a Board to Regulate Wages, 


New Poor Law.] Mr. Walter 
said, he had to present a Petition from 
several persons of highly respectable cha- 
racter, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject on which they addressed the 
House, in Newbury and its vicinity, pray- 
ing for the repeal of the New Poor Law 
Bill. He said, that having opposed that 
Billin every stage, he should on the present 
occasion only state the opinions of his 
constituents respecting its operation. The 
petitioners lamented that the late Parlia- 
ment, instead of endeavouring to raise 
the condition of the labouring population, 
should have devised the means of depress- 
ing them, and depriving them of their 
property, with the professed view of re- 
ducing the poor-rate, which rate, however 
had only increased with the increase of 
taxation generally ; and they confirmed 
their statement by a variety of tables and 
estimates. They complained of the ex- 
pense of building workhouses. He be- 
lieved they were justified by experience in 
the view which they took of that subject. 
This grand project of the Commissioners, 
which they were now trying to introduce 
wherever they could venture, was an old 
project revived, but which had also been 
very justly exploded on account of the 
immorality as well as oppression and ex- 
pense which generally attended it. Sir 
Frederick Eden had pointed out numerous 
instances of this in his valuable work. On 
the subject of separating a man from his 
wife, and children from their parents, the 
hon. Member observed, that it had been 
lately asserted in another place, by a high 
legal authority, that no such violation of 
the laws of nature and of God were ever 
even contemplated. It had been asserted 
by the eminent authority in question, that 
** no one ever entertained the intention, or 
indulged a dream or imagination, of such 
a thing—there had been no talk of sepa- 
rating husband from wife, or parent from 
child. Undoubtedly, hospitals would be 
established in the new union workhouses, 
and the sound would not be shut up with 
the sick, as heretofore: this was all the 
separation that could be contemplated. 
But nochild of an ageto require nurture or 
parental care would be separated from its 
parent—no husband and wife be parted. 
The idea of such a proceeding, he would 
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venture to say, had never entered any man’s 
imagination during his waking moments 
and he very much doubted if any one had 
ever dreamt of such a thing.” Now, not- 
withstanding the minuteness of this disa- 
yowal, which should seem to proceed from 
the most exact information, the hon. Mem- 
ber said it was so directly the reverse of 
the fact, that had it not been for the cir- 
cumstantiality of the expressions, he could 
hardly believe they had ever been used. 
In addition to the totally opposite account 
from the inhabitants of Stoke Poges, of 
which they had already heard, he would 
take the liberty of reading to the House 
the statement of one of the Gentlemen 
whose signature was attached to the 
present petition, Mr. Edward Gray. Mr. 
Gray informed him, that on Priday, the 
19th of March, E. Gullson and R. Hall, 
esqrs., two of the New Poor Law Assistant 
Commissioners, attended at Newbury, for 
the purpose of explaining the manner in 
which it was their intention to put into ex- 
ecution the rules and regulations made 
under the provisions of the new Act. After 
having explained their intentions, they 
wished their hearers to ask them any ques- 
tions and they would be ready to give an- 
swers to the best of their knowledge. 
Whereupon Mr. Gray put to them the fol- 
lowing questions, and the answers affixed 
to Mr. Gullson’s name were the words 
elicited from him in reply thereto :— 

“ Mr. Gray.—Pray, Sir, allow me to 
ask whether an able-bodied labourer, 
wanting only temporary relief, is obliged 
to go into the workhouse ? 

“« Mr, Gullson.—Yes, certainly. 

“ Mr, Gray.—And his wife and chil- 
dren ? 

“ Mr, Gullson.—Yes. 

‘¢ Mr. Gray.—When there, are the hus- 
band and wife to be separated, and the 
children from both ? 

«“* Mr, Gullson.—Yes, most assuredly.” 
Mr. Gray had added, which should have 
some weight with the House, that such 
rule was in contravention of the laws both 
of God and man,—of the law of God, as 
exemplified in various texts of scripture ; 
andof the law of man, as it was completely 
in opposition to the form used in the so- 
lemnization of matrimony. ‘The hon. 
Member concluded by expressing his hope 
that the facts he had stated would first in- 
duce the distinguished person to whom he 
had referred to reconsider his previous as- 
sertions; and next, that they would have 
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a powerful effect in inducing the House to 
reconsider the new Poor Law Bill. 

Major Beauclerk said, he was sorry he 
did not see the learned Gentleman (the 
Attorney General) in his place, as it was 
his intention to again put that question to 
him to-night which the learned Gentle- 
man had last evening declined to answer, 
without consideration, as to whether this 
power was conferred by and exercised un- 
der the Poor Law. The statement which 
he had now heard, and indeed the intelli- 
gence which he had received upon the 
subject from various quarters, had made 
him come to a determination, if the Hon. 
Gentleman who had presented this Peti- 
tion should not do so, and the Attorney 
General declared that such was the provi- 
sions of the Bill, either to introduce a de- 
claratory measure, or to move that the 
clause in question be altogether expunged 
from the act, considering it derogatory to 
the character of the House, and produc- 
tive of harsh oppression to the poor. He 
was one of a small minority in that House 
who, when the Bill was passing through it, 
endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to have 
the doubtful clause omitted from it. He 
afterwards heard that the House of Lords 
had expunged the clause, and he was happy 
to learn that that was the case. He was 
now, however, told that it was not so, and 
indeed he had learned with astonishment, 
that on all sides throughout the country 
this power was attempted to be exercised 
over the people of England. He, as an 
Englishman, must protest against it, He 
would never agree that so arbitrary and so 
unjust a power should be exercised towards 
the lower classes in this country. This 
was no party, no Whig or Tory, Question. 
It was Sir Robert Inglis that moved the 
Amendment last Session, for which he 
(Major Beauclerk) voted, for omitting this 
power in the Bill. The power of dividing 
an honest man from his wife and children 
was one that should not be intrusted to 
any man or set of men. He trusted that 
the House would reconsider this Act, and 
would expunge this clause from it. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


ImpRIsONMENT FoR’ Dest,] Sir 
Robert Peel said, he had to present a 
numerously and respectably signed Peti- 
tion from the merchants, traders, and 
others, residing in the city and liberty of 
Westminster, against the Imprisonment 
for Debt Bill. As the measure was then 
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under the consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee, he should not enter into the Question 
but he would merely call the attention of 
the House to the allegations of the Peti- 
tioners, who, be it remembered, were prac- 
tically acquainted with the subject. In 
their opinion, the Bill was calculated to 
delay rather than to facilitate the recovery 
of debts, and they did not hesitate to ex- 
press their conviction that, under the 
present system, the honest debtor, after 
making a cession of his goods for the pay- 
ment of his debts, had little difficulty in 
obtaining the relief for which the Bill pro- 
posed to provide more effectually. They 
were afraid the provisions of the Bill would 
increase the number of fraudulent custom- 
ers; and they were convinced that the pro- 
posed mode of recovery would prove to 
be troublesome and inefficacious. In con- 
clusion, they prayed to be heard before the 
House by their agents. As the Commit- 
tee would, doubtless, be anxious to obtain 
every information he had suggested that 
the Petitioners should tender to them the 
evidence they had to offer. 

Mr. Carruthers begged to inform the 
right hon. Baronet and the House, that 
that Committee received no evidence 
whatever. In his opinion it would have 
been more wise if the Committee had called 
before them practical and experienced men 
acquainted with the commerce of the 
country to give evidence upon this very 
important subject. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham, entered his pro- 
test against the Bill, as an impartial man, 
although it might to some appear intrusive 
to say so. He represented a great num- 
ber of persons deeply interested in this 
momentous question, and they and he be- 
lieved the measure to have originated in a 
contrivance between the Crown and a 
party. He thought that the interference 
of the Crown, on all such occasions, 
ought to be viewed with jealousy. The 
Committee of the House ought to employ 
itself in obtaining information, and not to 
rest satisfied with the dictation of any 
Commission. No evidence, had been 
taken by the Committee from any part of 
the kingdom ; yet there were many per- 
sons who contended that they would be 
most seriously aggrieved by the passing of 
the Bill. They ought to have justice—at 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


least the justice of being heard upon mat- 
ters which they so well understood. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that a great mistake seemed to be enter- 
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tained by some hon. Gentlemen as to the 
nature of the Select Committee which had 
been appointed on this subject. That Se- 
lect Committee had not been appointed for 
the purpose of taking evidence, and, in 
fact, it had not the power to do so. It 
had been appointed solely for the purpose 
ofinquiring into, examining, and discussing 
the various provisions of the Bill; but at 
the time of its appointment, the House 
did not think it right to give it the 
power of taking evidence. He believed it 
was intended to re-commit the Bill toa 
Select Committee up-stairs, and when that 
proposition was made, it would then be 
open to the House to empower that Com- 
mittee to receive evidence upon the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Hume was sorry the Attorney Ge 
neral was not in his place, as he could con- 
firm the statement which he would make. 
The fact was, that a Commission had been 
taking evidence on the subject for the last 
two years; and he for one, when the Se- 
lect Committee was appointed, considered 
there was no necessity for taking further 
evidence upon the matter. He was in- 
clined to say, however, from what had 
since occurred, that as there were many 
individuals, both in the metropolis and 
other parts of the country, who thought 
they had not been heard, and who 
imagined they could give new and impor- 
tant evidence, they should get an oppor- 
tunity of communicating it. He was sure 
that the object of the Bill would be for- 
warded by thus yielding to their demands. 

Mr. Robinson said, that all the trading 
community of this country asked of the 
Legislature, when it abolished those pow- 
ers to which personally he was friendly, 
was, that care would be taken to preserve 
to them some means of recovering their 
debts in the best manner it could contrive. 
He rejoiced that the Bill was to be sent 
toa Committee up-stairs, and he was also 
happy to hear that the Attorney General 
had manifested a disposition to attend to 
every suggestion that might be made upon 
the subject. Under such circumstances, 
and especially as every petition which had 
been presented upon the subject would 
be referred to the Committee, before whom 
the fullest investigation would take place, 
he thought all discussion at present would 
be perfectly useless. He only regretted 
that the Committee could not, according 
to the usages of the House, receive parol 
evidence upon the matter; he, however, 
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only now rose for the purpose of stating 
that the traders had no disposition to con- 
tinue the practice of imprisonment on 
mesne process, and that if that system was to 
be abolished, the Legislature ought to af- 
ford the trading community every facility 
for the recovery of their debts, and that 
their just rights ought not to be prejudiced 
by improvident legislation. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, as one of the 
Commissioners by whom the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt in certain cases had 
been recommended, might be excused 
for saying a word on the present occasion. 
Although he had been one of the majority 
of the Commissioners who had been adverse 
to the continuance of the present system, 
yet he must admit, a very large body of 
evidence had been submitted to them, the 
tendency of which was unfavourable to the 
views he then, and still entertained upon 
the subject, and therefore he must say, that 
he was indisposed to legislate hastily or 
rashly, or without the fullest inquiry and 
investigation. ‘To some of the details of 
the present Bill there existed, in his judg- 
ment, insuperable objections, and he should 
be sorry that it should be urged forward 
without affording every member of the 
community, whose interests were likely to 
be even remotely affected by it, the fullest 
opportunity of either pointing out the ad- 
vantages of the present system, or the 
evils which would be likely to result from 
the change. He had heard with much 
pleasure from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
after the Bill had been recommitted, the 
House itself would be enabled to examine 
it in detail. He should regret if, after all 
he had seen of the measure, it did not un- 
dergo the most complete investigation. 
To the same scrutiny he was willing to 
submit the Report of the Commissioners, 
(and the recommendations therein con- 
tained) to which he as one of the Com- 
missioners had been a party, though he 
would not give up any single opinion ex- 
pressed in that report. All he hoped was, 
that protection would be afforded to the 
honest debtor, and at the same time the 
creditor would be secured every means of 
obtaining that justice which he hada right 
to expect. 

The Petition laid upon the table. 


Pusric Carriaces (Merroports).| 
Mr. Alderman Wood, in moving the se- 
cond reading of the Public Carriages’ 
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Metropolis Bill, said, that as he under- 
stood objections were entertained on the 
part of some Gentlemen to the measure, 
he should propose, in order to save the 
time of the House, that the Bill should be 
read a second time pro formd, and that it 
should be afterwards committed to a Se- 
lect Committee up-stairs. He wished it 
to be understood, that in supporting the 
present Bill his object was not to diminish, 
but to increase, the advantages aftorded 
by the employment of public vehicles. 
He conchided by moving that the Bill be 
read a second time pro formd, intending, 
after that motion should be agreed to, to 
propose that a committee up-stairs should 
be appointed to consider the provisions of 
the Bili, with power to summon and ex- 
amine witnesses. 

The Speaker called the attention of the 
House to the course intended to be taken 
by the hon, Alderman with regard to the 
present Bill. The House had for certain 
stated reasons permitted the Bill to be in- 
troduced, and to be read a first time ; and 
it was now proposed, after reading the 
Bill a second time, to refer it to a Com- 
mittee up stairs, and to give that Com- 
mittee the power of hearing evidence, 
with the view, it would seem, of establish- 
ing anew ground for the Bill, different 
from that on account of which the House 
had consented to its introduction. Such 
a course was at variance with the usual 
practice, and if permitted, might obviously 
lead to great inconvenience. 

Mr. Warburton thought, that if the 
hon. Alderman had given notice of his 
intention to move the appointment of a Se- 
lect Committee to consider the Bill, with 
power to call for persons, papers, and re- 
cords, no objection would then have been 
made to the proposal. With regard to 
the measure itself, he objected to that 
which was its main object—to delegate 
the power of legislating with respect to 
public vehicles exclusively to the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Police Magis- 
trates. 

Mr. Jervis conceived the point noticed 
by the Speaker to be one of great im- 
portance, as regarded the practice of the 
House. If the principles or facts on which 
the Bill was founded were in any degree 
doubtful, then the course which the hon. 
Alderman ought to adopt was, in the first 
place, to withdraw the present Bill en- 
tirely; then to propose the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider the sub- 
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ject and examine witnesses; and lastly, 
to found a new Bill on the report of that 
Committee, whenever it should be made. 

Mr. George F. Young said, that the 
public loudly and almost universally called 
for some measure of this description. 
The principle was admitted, and the de- 
tails might be agreed upon hereafter. He 
hoped the House would concur in the 
second reading of the Bill. 

The Speaker remarked that he had been 
led to make the observations which he had 
offered to the House in order that the 
hon. Alderman might at the earliest mo- 
ment be made aware of the course which 
it was in his power to pursue. The ques- 
tion now before the House was, whether 
this Bill should be read a second time. 

The Bill read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 


Ciaims oF tue East-Inpia Com- 
pPANY’s Maritime Orricers.} Mr. 
Robinson moved for leave to refer two Pe- 
titions presented from certain Maritime 
Officers of the East-India Company ex- 
cluded from the compensation granted by 
Act 3 and 4, William 4th, cap. 85, to 
a Select Committee. The hon. Member 
said, that his object in moving for the 
Committee was to inquire how far the 
spirit and letter of the Act of Parliament 
had been complied with, and whether 
strict justice had been done by the East- 
India Company in awarding compensa- 
tion under the Act. He should reserve 
for his reply what he had to say in favour 
of his proposition, if it should meet with 
any opposition, but he hoped that the 
House would yield to the evident justice 
of the Motion, particularly as it would 
not be bound by the decison of the Com- 
mittee, as the terms of the report would 
have to be considered hereafter. 

Mr. Buckingham seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Praed observed that he had no 
intention of opposing the Motion, but, 
while saying so, he thought it incumbent 
on him to state that the late Government 
would not, had they been in power, have 
taken the course which he understood the 
present were about to sanction, namely, 
that of acceding to the Motion of the 
hon. Member. As far as he had been 
able to investigate the subject, his opinion 
was that the Motion could not, consist- 
ently with the interpretation of the Act, 
be acceded to; and he confessed he 
should be very glad to hear from the hon. 
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Baronet, who represented in the present 
Government the Board of Control, what 
were the grounds on which that Board 
proposed doing so. Under the provisions 
of the Act, the Company were allowed to 
make compensation to their discharged 
servants, and the only control the Go- 
vernment or the House had over their 
arrangements was contained in a stipula- 
tion that every resolution embodying a 
grant of money should lie on the Table of 
the House of Commons for two months 
before it became law. This prudent ar- 
rangement was framed to prevent the Com- 
pany from squandering the money of the 
people of India; and the House, he was 
sure, would see the great advantage of 
abiding by it. The Company, then, hav- 
ing this power to make compensation, 
proposed a certain scale, which, having 
been considered by the proprietors as too 
small, they at a general meeting proposed 
and carried a resolution suggesting a much 
larger one. Upon this latter coming be- 
fore the late Board of Control, it ap- 
peared to its members far more lavish than 
was justifiable, and they accordingly re- 
jected it, and adopted that of the Court 
of Directors, That regulation had, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Act, been laid 
before the House, and, having remained 
the stipulated period on the Table, it was 
to be considered as part of the Act, and 
not cognizable by a Committee of the 
House. He had not the remotest inten- 
tion to disparage the claims of the East- 
India Company’s officers; far from it. 
He regarded them as a very meritorious 
set of servants, but he was bound to ex- 
press his conviction that had these Gentle- 
men, some short time before it was de- 
termined to discontinue the Company’s 
trading powers, been asked individually 
what amount of retiring compensation, 
would satisfy them, they would have ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with one- 
tenth part of that determined upon by the 
Directors. But he contended that if the 
case was at all open for further consider- 
ation, either as regarded the officers in- 
cluded in the Company’s arrangement, or 
the present petitioners, it was for the 
Court of Directors and not the House of 
Commons to consider it. Of what use 
could a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons be? There was no doubt as to the 
facts connected with these officers claims. 
They had been already considered and de- 
cided upon by the Court of Directors, and 
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consequently the only thing a Committee 
could do, would be to recommend that 
which, if competent for any tribunal to 
do, rested entireiy with the Board of Di- 
rectors. The proper course of proceeding, 
in his opinion, would be to bring before 
the House a resolution, de claring that the 
regulation of the Directors was an im- 
proper one. As he before stated, he 
would not oppose the Motion; but he 
must guard himself against being sup- 
posed as giving his assent to having the 
whole case reconsidered before a Com- 
mittee. If the money were to come from 
the pockets of the English people, he was 
confident there were scarcely ten Mem- 
bers in the House who would accede to 
the Motion; and he entreated hon. Mem- 
bers to recollect that the people of India, 
whose money transactions they were then 
interfering with, had no representatives in 
that assembly, and on that account it be- 
hoved them to be the more watchful how 
they interfered. 

Sir John Hobhouse did not hesitate to 
say that he as yet had not made up his 
mind as to whether any compensation 
whatever ought to have been granted to 
the Company’s maritime officers. But 
that question having been determined 
upon by the tribunal to whose decision it 
was left by the Act of Parliament, the 
question was, whether or not the limitation 
laid down by the Court of Directors did 
not require some revision? The hon. and 
learned Member who spoke last seemed 
to say, that the two months allowed by the 
Act having expired, the case was taken 
out of the jurisdiction of the House. 
But, surely, it would be acting unfairly 
towards the petitioners to say that an ad- 


journment, rendered unavoidable by po- 


litical events, should place the petitioners 
in a worse situation than they otherwise 
would have been in. He would give his 


vote for the Motion, not as the head of 


the Board of Control, but as an indi- 
vidual Member of the House. He should 
be glad to see the whole question as to 
whether any compensation whatever 
should be given, opened by the Committee. 
But, considering that question already de- 
cided, he feared they could do no more 
than consider whether the scale of the 
Directors might be enlarged. He thought 
it would have been a great deal better 
had the Court of Proprictors included all 
who had served the Company in one 
graduated scale, so that each, according 
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to the period of his service, might have 
had his share in the compensation. 

Mr. G. F. Young in allusion to an ob- 
servation made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Yarmouth, begged to observe 
that the House was not now legislating 
for the Indian people alone, inasmuch as 
if the territorial revenues of India failed 
in producing adequate funds to meet these 
compensation claims, the proprietors of 
East-India Stock would be liable to them. 

Mr. Carruthers protested against the 
case of those ofticers whose claims had 
been decided upon by the Court of Di- 
rectors being interfered with by the Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie declared his 
intention of opposing the appointment of 
any Committee which should have power 
to enter into the question as to whether 
compensation should or should not be 
granted to the Company’s maritime ofh- 
cers. That was settled by the resolution 
of the Directors, and could not with any 
justice be re-opened by the Committee. If 
a Committee were at all appointed, it 
ought to be on the understanding that 
their deliberations should be directed to 
the cases of those officers whose names 
were contained in the petition. 

Mr. Clay would support the Motion, 
on the ground that great injustice had 
been done by the rule Jaid down by the 
Court of Directors. 

Mr. Robinson, in reply, observed that 
all he sought from the appointment of a 
Committee was, to prove that the rule 
laid down by the Court of Directors had 
an arbitrary and partial effect, and that 
many officers who under it would be ex- 
cluded from any compensation had equal, 
and in many instances more, claim than 
those for whose advantage it was framed. 
Neither the people in England nor in 
India had any interest in an unfair distri- 
bution of the money. It was desirable 
that the money should be distributed only 
according to the extent and nature of the 
different claims. He did not wish, in the 
event of the Committee being appointed, 
and from the feeling displayed in the 
House he was pleased to see that it looked 
favourably upon such appointment, that 
any case should be decided upon unless 
the claims were made evident. Many of 
those officers who were afloat on the 28th 
of August, 1828, were by the lapse of a 
few wecks accidentally thrown out. If 
the Committee should determine that 
2M2 
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justice had not been done to those indi- 
viduals, there would be no difficulty, he 
apprehended, in dealing with the subject. 
One slight amendment in the resolution 
he should propose for adoption, suggested 
by the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Clay), namely, that instead of 
the words “ certain maritime officers,” the 
words “some officers” should be inserted. 

The resolution, as amended, was put 
and carried, and the Committee appointed. 


—neernocescccom 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 14, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord KrnNouL, the 
Duke of BuccieveH, the Earl of Rosepery, and the 
Marquess of Bure, from various Places in Scotland, for 
Assistance to provide Additional Church Accommodation 
(Scotland). 


Scorcu Cuurcu.| Lord Brougham 
presented a Petition signed by a very nu- 
merous body of persons assembled together 
at a public meeting at Edinburgh, on the 
subject of the Scotch Church, and the 
proposed grant to it. The meeting con- 
sisted of between eleven and _ twelve 
thousand persons. The petitioners were 
not wholly Dissenters from the Established 
Church of Scotland, but were indiscrimi- 
nately members of that Church, and Dis- 
senters from it— Dissenters, too, of various 
denominations. The petition stated, that 
the population of Edinburgh amounted to 
136,000; that there were sittings in the 
Established Church for 33,000 persons, 
and in the dissenting meeting-houses for 
37,500. The calculation made upon a 
population of 136,000 gave 63,300 as re- 
quiring seats, and the number of seats he 
had mentioned was considerably above the 
number that, in such a population, would 
want them. This statement was made 
upon the calculation of the General 
Assembly itself, and fully proved that there 
was no such want of accommodation as 
was supposed. The petition went on 
further to state that, in twenty-six towns 
and parishes in Scotland, requiring 
159,000 sittings, it was established by the 
same mode of calculation that there was 
no deficiency in that respect, but rather 
the reverse, as he had shown to be the 
case with respect to Edinburgh. The 


petitioners stated, that the increase of 
Dissenters did not arise from a want of 
seats in the churches, but on account of 
the conscientious scruples of the Dis- 
senters upon the great question of Church 
patronage. 


The persons who thus dis- 
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sented would not go to church if there 
was ever so much accommodation afforded, 

The Duke of Buccleugh had not had an 
opportunity of looking at the calculations 
and the statement of the noble and 
learned Lord, and, therefore, could say 
nothing with respect to it. He believed 
that, though there might be the number 
of sittings stated by the noble and learned 
Lord, yet that many of them being in the 
old cathedral churches, it was impossible 
from such sittings either to hear or see the 
preacher. Whether or not it was neces- 
sary to have any additional endowments 
for Edinburgh he could not tell, but he 
was perfectly certain that they were ne- 
cessary in other parts of the country. 
He knew one instance in which the man 
himself said, that he had quitted the 
Church, not because he was a Dissenter, 
but because he could not hear the preacher. 
There was another reason, and that was in 
the distance at which the churches were 
from many of the inhabitants of the 
parishes. There was one parish, for in- 
stance, nineteen miles long, and eighteen 
miles wide, in which, of course, it was 
perfectly impossible for all the inhabitants 
to have the benefit of attending religious 
worship in their own church. 

Lord Brougham said that, after all that 
had occurred, it was quite clear that the 
grant could neither be made nor refused, 
without Committees of both Houses in- 
vestigating the subject. 


The London University. 


Tue Lonnon Untversity.] The 
Marquess of Lansdowne wished to take an 
opportunity to correct an accidental error 
into which his noble and learned Friend 
had fallen a night or two ago ina con- 
versation relating to the London Uni- 
versity. His noble and learned Friend 
had stated, that a noble Friend of his, 
now the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, had not attended the arguments on 
this subject at the Privy Council. He had 
referred to the documents, and had a com- 
munication with his noble Friend, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, and 
found that his noble Friend had attended 
all the hearings. It was important that 
this should be known, that his noble 
Friend might not be supposed to give an 
Opinion on a subject he had not considered. 

Lord Brougham said, that what the 
noble Marquess had stated was perfectly 
true. He had himself said, that it was 
not necessary to wait for the opinion of 
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his noble Friend, the Secretary tor the 
Home Department, as the Secretary for 
the Home Department had not heard the 
argument. He had thought of his noble 
Friend only in that character, and not as 
Secretary for the Home Department. His 
noble Friend did not seem to have an in- 
terest in the question as Paymaster of the 
Forces, but, whether as Paymaster of the 
Forces, or as Home Secretary, he had never 
ceased to take a lively interest in the 
establishment of the London University. 
He had no objection to some delay now 
on account of his noble Friend’s absence 
elsewhere, because, as Home Secretary, 
though not as Paymaster of the Forces, 
he was peculiarly interested in the ques- 
tion; but he protested against any delay 
on account of any other individual. It 
would be desirable as soon as possible to 
call together those who had before heard 
the arguments, that they might decide on 
the question; otherwise fresh arguments 
would be necessary. The speedy calling 
together of the Members of the Council 
would be, besides, proper, as a noble 
Friend of his might not be able to attend 
any other meeting of the Board ; and if 
the matter were longer delayed, that might 
be the same with other Members of the 
Council, 


POPP PDIP BODE mm 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Thursday, May 14, 1835, 
Mrnutes.] Petitions presented By Mr. CurLar Fereus- 
son, Mr. STEWART MACKENZIE, and Sir George CLERK, 
from various Places in Scotland,—for a Grant to the Es- 
tablished Church.—By Mr. Kemeys Tynte, from John 
and James Keene, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duty on 
Newspapers; and by Mr. Jonn Maxwett, from Hand- 

loom Weavers of Norwich, praying for Relief. 


Mr. O’ConneEtt ann Mr, Baxker.] 
Mr. Shaw rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move that the Petition of Mr. Thomas 
Baker (presented on the 20th of March) 
be referred to a Select Committee. He 
said that the facts to which he had to ad- 
vert lay within a small compass, and might 
be briefly stated to the House. The hon. 
and learned Member for the city of Dub- 
lin, in consequence of stating that he had 
been misled by the agent for the peti- 
tioners in the case of the Dublin city 
election, obtained a postponement of the 
ballot. After this, the agent, Mr. Baker, 
of 29, Spring-gardens, made an affidavit, 
and presented a petition to the House 
embodying that affidavit in which he 
positively denied the statement of the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman. Mr. Baker, 
it would be perceived, considered himself 
bound to pursue this course, not only 
from motives purely personal, but from 
the very awkward position in which he 
was put as an agent. The hon. and 
learned Member had gained his object in 
the postponement ; and this he had done 
by means of the statement he had made in 
the House; and he (Mr. Shaw) believed 
that the House would think, that if a 
statement effecting the purpose which he 
who made it had in view, went still further 
and affected the character and the interests 
of a third party, and if the individual so 
injured anxiously sought and prayed for 
an investigation of the facts and circum- 
stances, it would be but justice to grant it 
tohim. Mr. Baker had, in the strongest 
manner, contradicted the statement of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, which cast 
the severest imputations upon him. Mr. 
Baker had verified that contradiction 
by affidavit. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had, in consequence of this, thought 
fit to charge Mr, Baker in that House with 
perjury; and therefore it was that Mr. 
Baker came before them to ask only that 
the affair might be investigated by a Select 
Committee, or that the facts might be ex- 
amined into, and witnesses heard at the 
Bar of the House. It was his wish to 
shun all party and personal feelings in 
this matter; he should, therefore, pro- 
pose, to guard against all tinge of party 
spirit, that the Committee should cunsist 
of impartial Gentlemen, taken from 
amongst the Scotch and English Members, 
and that nobody connected with Ireland 
should be permitted to sit upon it. He 
would not sit upon it himself. He was 
happy to recollect that the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed himself in terms favourable to this 
view of the case. That right hon, Gen- 
tleman had said, that the statement of a 
Member of that House was, so far as it 
affected his own interests, entitled to all 
possible attention; and that if an agent, 
or any professional man connected with 
the proceedings of the House, were, in- 
deed, guilty of such conduct as that laid 
to his charge by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the House would be justified 
in interfering, and visiting the offending 
individual with the consequences of its 
displeasure. He was anxious to put the 
matter into the hands of the house. Mr. 
Baker would be delighted to have the 
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question fully investigated by a Select 
Committee, or he was ready to be examin- 
ed, with other witnesses, at the bar of the 
House. He had only to add, that he was 
actuated by no party motives in the course 
he took. Mr. Baker was a professional gen~ 
tleman of high character and great ability. 

In presenting his petition, and making the 
present Motion, he was only doing his 
duty towards him, as any other Member 
of Parliament with whom he was ac- 
quainted would have done. He was happy 
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to believe that the right hon. Baronet, the | 


Member for Cumberland, andthe Member 


for Northumberland took the same view | 


of the question as he took, 


He had pre- | 


pared a list of a Committee, to which he | 


did not apprehend any objection would be | 

raised. He concluded by moving, that the | 

petition be referred to a Select Committee. | 
The petition was read at length. 


| whom 


The Chancellor of the Exc hequer said, | 


that, as particular reference had buon! 
made by the right hon. Gentleman to the | 
part he had taken on this question, he felt | 
it necessary to say a word or two. Aj} 
statement had been made in that House 


by one hon. Member, and confirmed by | 


another, that they had been, 


in the case | 


of an election petition, thrown off their | 
guard by a declaration of Mr. Baker, to’ 
the effect that it was not his intention to 
proceed with a petition with which he did 


subsequently proceed. 


Mr. Baker, he was guilty “of conduct as to 
the proceedings of the House, which would 


He then took the | 
liberty of expressing an opinion, that if 
these facts were proved against the a: gent, | 


authorize it to interpose ; for if such con- 


duct were suffered, there would be no 
security for any sitting Member who was 
attacked. 
of Mr. Baker was a fit subject for inquiry, 
and from that he would not recede. 


He had said, that the conduct | 


He! 


saw nothing which should induce him to | 


change his opinion. 
should be, in his mind, treated strictly as 


But the question | 


a judicial one, and as one affecting the | 


integrity and justice of their proceedings, 


jection. He would, moreover, suggest, 
that the Committee should be confined to 
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was quite plain. Four persons stated the 
matter in one way; one man stated i 
another way. One of the newspapers had 
erred in stating that Mahon was the 
fourth person present. Mahon came in 
with Baker, and they went out together, 
and then Baker came back and disclaimed 
both the petitions. The four persons pre- 
sent were the agent, Sir Robert Sydney, 
his clerk, Mr, Ruthven, and himself (Mr. 
0’ Connell). The matter, indeed, was too 
plain to require any Committee. 

Mr. Hume deprecated a departure on 
the present occasion from the strict princi- 
ple on which the proceedings of the House 
were conducted. If they granted this 
Committee, they would make a bad pre- 
cedent—one which would justify any at- 
| torney a hundred miles off, who was en- 
gaged in getting up a plan, and against 
anything had been said in that 
house, to ask for a Select Committee, 
Besides, after the declaration they had 
heard from his hon. and learned Friend, 
what could the petitioner, with four wit- 
nesses against him, expect from a Com- 
mittee? He protested against a depart- 
ure from the usual course and ordinary 
exercise of the powers of the House. It 
would be, in his opinion, most unwise for 
the House to agree to the appointment of 
this Committee ; and certainly, unless he 
heard something more convincing as to 
the propriety of such a course, he should 
demur and call upon the Tlouse not to ad- 
mit such an innovation of its ordinary 
regulations, 

Mr. Robinson said, that when this mat- 
ter was last before the House, he had 
observed that the appointment of a Com- 
mittee would only lead to reerimination 
between the parties, and would end in no 
satisfactory result. He still entertained 
the same opinion, and he entirely con- 
curred with the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex in thinking it would be extremely 
inconvenient for the House to establish 
any such precedent. It was not enough 


‘that the hon. and learned Member for 
The right hon. Gentleman had very pro- | 
perly declined sitting himself, and pro- | 
posed to exclude all Members against | 
whom there could be any reasonable ob- | 


Dublin should desire the investigation on 
Mr. Baker’s account—it was not enough 
that he should be anxious for the investi- 
gation on his own account, or that the 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer was willing, 


a few impartial men; and to a Committee | 


of this description he saw no objection, 
Mr. O’Connell said, that, on his part, 


there could be no objection. The thing | 


on the part of the Government, to consent 
tu it; but the House was, in his opinion, 
bound to ask itself whether any public 


object could arise from the inquiry, and if 


not, to quash the proceeding at once, 











Personally he had no feeling on the sub- 


ject. He did not know any of the parties ; 


but he wished to deprecate the beginning 
of a practice by which the House might by 
any individual be called upon to interfere 
in matters with which the public had no- 
thing to do. He therefore called upon 
the House to concur with him in the ex- 
pression of an opinion adverse to the pro- 
position, and not to allow its time and that 
of the public (for their time was public 
property) to be thrown away by the dis- 
cussion of motions like the present. 

Mr. Hume said, that he should be ex- 
tremely sorry to be compelled to go to a 
division on this Question ; and, after what 
had occurred, he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin would prevent it by consenting 
to withdraw his motion. 

Sir Robert Peel concurred in thinking 
that the House ought to look at the con- 
sequences which, by possibility, might 
result from the adoption of the present Mo- 
tion. It appeared to him that the peti- 
tioner had done every thing that a gen- 
tleman anda man of integrity would do 
under similar circumstances; but he could 
not see why the House should institute a 
judicial inquiry into those circumstances. 
For his own part, he thought every prin- 
ciple would dictate to the House to decline 
the appointment of a Committee on the 
subject. If such a Committee were ap- 
pointed, there would be conflicting testi- 
mony, and after all, probably, even if 
the Committee sat as a court of honour, 
no result would be arrived at. Mr. Baker 
had taken a proper course to vindicate 
his own character, and there might have 
been misapprehensions on both sides ; it 
would only increase difficulties by con- 
senting to this Motion. He (Sir R. Peel) 
had but a very imperfect recollection of 
what had occurred when the subject was 
last under discussion, but upon the whole, 
he confessed that he thought it would be 
better that his right hon, Friend should 
withdraw his Motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer hoped 
the House would think that in the part he 
had taken on the present occasion he had 
only acted in consonance with the course 
he had adopted on the former discussion. 
Whatever the feeling of the House might 
be on the Question, he was sure it would 
be well not to adopt any precedent from 
which inconvenience might arise. 

Mr. Shaw said, that ina case in which 
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personal character was involved, he feit 
some difficulty in consenting to withdraw 
the Motion. Mr. Baker had laboured for 
a considerable time under a serious impu- 
tation, and in withdrawing the Motion, he 
could not admit that any imputation rested 
upon that individual. If he thought the 
charge was supposed by the House to be 
well founded, he should feel it his duty 
to persevere in the course he had followed, 
and it was with great reluctance that he 
yielded to the ceneral feeling of the House. 
The Motion was withdrawn. 


Trea Durties.] Sir R. Peel was anxious 
to put a question to the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the E yore which was 
of some importance. s he had not given 
any notice of his ocee to the right 
hon. Ge ntleman, hy was, of course, not 
bound to answer it, but he thought the re 
could be no diffe nite inthe matter. The 
subject to which his question was directed 
called for some public declaration on the 
part of the Government; he alluded to the 
Question of the 'Tea Duties. At present 
those duties were regulated, as the house 
doubtless was aware, on a graduated scale, 
and there were three different grades of du- 
ties. The Committee, by which the whole 
subject had last year been investigated, had 
not expressed any decided opinion upon 
it, but had advised the present duties to 
be continued for some time longer, leav- 
ing the matter to be dealt with by the Go- 
vernment, and those duties still continued. 
He wished to know whether any alteration 
was contemplated by the present Govern- 
ment. If no alteration was intended, it 
was extremely desirable that it should be 
publicly known, and it was equally im- 
portant that any change in the present 
system of duties should also be communi- 
cated to the public, on account of the 
peculiar situation of the China trade at 
this particular season of a vear. He 
put this question, because whether the 
present system was to “a adhered to, 
or whether any alteration of it was 
contemplated, it was important that it 
should forthwith be made public. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
curred in thinking that the earliest infor- 
mation ought to be given to the public on 
this subject, but he was unable at present 
to give that reply which was asked from 
him. A deputation connected with the 
Tea Trade had solicited an interview with 





him upon the subject, and until that inter- 
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view had taken place he could not give 
any reply. On the earliest possible op- 
portunity he would afiord the House the 
desired information. 


Lord Lieutenant 


Lorp Lizurenant oF ARMAGH. | Lord 
Mandeville said, although self-exculpa- 
tion is in my judgment, a matter of very 
secondary importance, yet, in justice to 
the cause which I have undertaken, | 
conceive I am bound to notice the remarks 
made by the noble Lord, the Member for 
Armagh, relative to the delay which there 
has been in bringing this matter forward. 
It has been put off five several times; the 


first was at the request of the friends of 


the noble Lord ; the second time was, be- 
cause the learned gentleman, the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, conceived it was 
too late an hour in the evening; the third 
time was the night of the discussion on the 
Irish Church, which did not end until 
half-past three in the morning; the fourth 
time was on the night of Lord John 
Russeli’s motion on the Irish Chure h, when 


beth the noble Lord (Lord Acheson) and 
the learned Dr.(Lushington) assented tothe 
general wish of the House, and compelled 
me to withdraw my Motion—-and the last 


time was, when the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Tamworth adjourned the 
House, so that I had no possible opportu- 
nity of bringing it on sooner. I do not 
impute to them any desire to delay, but I 
affirm that they had still less reason to im- 
pute that wish to me. The papers for which 
I am now to move I conceive are necessary 
to complete the evidence which has been 
moved for by the Member for the city of 
Armagh. 1 will, therefore, commence by 
shewing what the papers already laid upon 
the Table do prove, and then | will revert 
to the points which are to be established 
by the papers for which I now ask. It 
appears that there had been a series of 
acts of violence from the time of the 
Armagh races, unto the period of the 
election, sufficiently notorious to cause the 
Government to direct the inquiry. This 
inquiry was to be made by the magistrates 
—it was to be of the fullest description— 
to embrace the previous occurrences, and 
to extend, if necessary, as far back as the 
time of the Armagh races; the object 
being to discover not only the facts but 
the origin of these feuds. These points 
are proved by Sir Henry Hardinge’s (the 
Jate Secretary for Ireland’s) letter, In page 
20 aud 22 it says:—‘‘It appears to his 
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Excellency expedient that all the circum- 
stances connected with the outrage com- 
mitted by the burning of the cabins, and 
with the previous occurrences, should have 
the fullest investigation by the magistrates 
assembled,” &c. The second letter is as 
follows :—‘‘In my letter of the 21st instant, 
I informed your Lordship that his Excel- 
lency considered it expedient that all the 
circumstances connected with the burning 
of the cabins and with the previous occur- 
rences, should receive the fullest investi- 
gation. It is his Excellency’s desire, that 
the inquiry should be so conducted as to 
ascertain not only the facts that have 
occurred, but the origin of the existing 
feuds, and that it should extend if neces- 
sary to the period of the races, three 
months ago, when the quarrel between the 
patties is “said to have commenced.” My 
first complaint is, that Lord Gosford did 
not make these intentions of the Govern- 
ment known, either in his notice to the 
magistrates, or in his public proclamation, 
the former of which was as follows :— 
“Having received his Excellency’s the 
Lord Lieutenant’s directions to have an 
investigation at the earliest moment at 
which it may be practicable, of all the 
circumstances and occurrences connected 
with the late outrage near Charlemont, | 
beg to inform you that the inquiry will be 
held at the court-house in Armagh, on 
Wednesday, the 20th day of January, 
1835.” The notice was-—* Having re- 
ceived his Excellency the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s directions to hold an investigation 
into all the circumstances and occurrences 
connected with the late outrage near 
Charlemont, I hereby g give notice, that | 
shall hold such investigation at the court- 
house in Armagh, on Wednesday next, 
the 28th instant, at the hour of eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, when the attend- 
ance on that day is requested of all or any 
persons who can give information or repre- 
sentation respecting such outrages.” In 
both these notices, it will be observed, 
that the inquiry into “the previous occur- 
rences,” is wholly suppressed; the effect 
of this was, that people who could and 
would have given evidence as to the pre- 
vious occurrences, never thought of 
coming forward. The first ground of 
complaint, therefore, is, that the noble 
Earl did not give such notice as was cal- 
culated to carry into effect the directions 
of Sir Henry Hardinge. In the next place 
he did not advise with the magistrates as 
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to the witnesses to be summoned, and even 
when I asked for a list of the witnesses 
that were summoned, that was refused me 
—nor did he consult as to the topics of 
inquiry, but, on the contrary, he discoun- 
tenanced inquiry into the origin of the 
disturbances, though the necessity was 
again and again pointed out to him. This 
is established by the evidence of a dozen 
witnesses, shewing that the act of violence 
by the Protestants was in consequence of 
the series of atrocities committed by the 
Roman Catholics. In the evidence of 
Thomas Sinclair, for instance, he stated 
that “Armagh races were the commence- 
ment of the disturbances of the country,” 
and that “*M‘Mahon’s (a Roman Catho- 
lic’s) house was broken by way of retaliation 
for Glasse’s house being broken, and 
M‘Cutchey and M‘Whinney (all Protest- 
ants) being beat.” We have the same 
testimony also from the magistrate, Mr. 
Olpherts, Captain Rowland, and others. 
Here, then, was a series of acts of violence 
on Protestants, and although Lord Gosford 
was directed by Sir Henry Hardinge to 
inquire into them, although the necessity 
of that inquiry was shown, although Lord 
Gosford was requested by the magistrates 
to do so, still he would not go into 
that inquiry. Yet there was one reason 
why Lord Gosford should have been ex- 
ceedingly anxious not to appear to blink 
that inquiry, because, in consequence of 
riots being apprehended at Armagh races, 
the sovereign of Armagh requested Lord 
Gosford to put them off, which, however, 
he would not do, and therefore, he himself 
was implicated in occasioning those dis- 
turbances. Buthow didhe act? All the 
acts of violence suffered by the Protestants 
were passed by, and the Protestants were 
at once put on their defence, for the first 
act of retaliation, of which they were 
unfortunately guilty. And here | must 
notice, that I was greatly misunderstood 
by the learned Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, when I spoke on a former night. 
I was reported to have said, that the in- 
quiry was conducted by partisans on one 
side only, and that even the witnesses 
were all chosen from one side, to the utter 
exclusion of rebutting evidence. What I 
did say was, that the inquiry was conduct- 
ed as the case of one party, and, in proof, 
I said that evidence respecting acts of 
outrage, that were committed on the same 
day was rejected, on the plea that they 
would finish the case of one party first ; 
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and then I said, why should it be so con- 
ducted, why was one party to be put on 
their defence more than another, where 
there were mutual acts of violence, and 
where both parties were implicated in 
outrages? In proof that the statement 
which I then made was correct, I will read 
an extract from a letter which I received 
from Mr. Green, a magistrate for the 
county— Having gone through the 
evidence respecting the attack upon 
M<‘Mahon’s house, Lord Gosford proceed- 
ed to inquire into occurrences that had 
taken place a day or two after, without 
doing justice to the Protestants, who had 
been so dreadfully beaten and fired upon 
the same evening that the house had been 
attacked ; and upon my requesting to 
know from his Lordship if it would not be 
better to finish the transactionsof Thursday 
before passing to a subsequent one—Lord 
Gosford said, ‘why no—that is not the 
line we have laid down, we think better 
to hear one party first, and then if neces- 
sary, we can return and hear the other.’” 
My next statement was, that Lord Gosford 
denied the magistrates an opportunity of 
making their report by assuring them that 
none should be made, other than the 
transmission of the evidence; moreover he 
said publicly, that the beating of M‘Whin- 
ney was the cause. Lord Gosford never- 
theless made a report, as did also the 
stipendiary magistrate, to whose report 
Lord Gosford directs the attention of the 
Government as correct, and which report 
the magistrates were not permitted to see. 
Lord Gosford’s report was as follows— 
“Sir—The investigation finished last Wed- 
nesday evening, after a very close and 
minute inquiry into the circumstances, 
which his Excellency was pleased to sub- 
mit to our consideration. ‘The principal 
feature in the business was the burning of 
seven houses in the townland of Anahagh, 
belonging to Catholics, and I confess this 
appears to me to have been amost wanton, 
atrocious outrage, and any attempt to pal- 
liate or soften the offence, failed in its ob- 
ject, and tended in no way to shake my opi- 
nion of the transaction.” And then he con- 
cludes—“I am decidedly of opinion that 
the people of this country are well-inclined 
to live in harmony and good will with one 
another; and if the Gentlemen would in 
their respective neighbourhoods, use their 
influence in cultivating this feeling, the 
happiest results might be expected.” 
This is Lord Gosford’s report, which I did 
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not know to be in existence, until I saw 
it among these papers, but having heard 
that Mr. Jones had sent a report, I wrote 
to him saying, that though Lord Gosford 
had declared that there should be no re- 
port, yet that I understood that he 
(Mr, Jones) would send a report, a copy 
of which [ requested to see. His answer 
was as follows ;—“In reply to your letter 
of yesterday, requesting a copy of my 
communication to Sir Henry Hardinge, 
relative to the late inquiry, J feel regret 
that consistently with my idea of my duty, 
I cannot comply with your Lordship’s 
wishes, at the same time, I should suppose 
by an application to the Government, your 
Lordship’s object will be easily obtained.” 
In consequence of this letter, with the 
advice of other magistrates, I wrote the 
following letter to Sir Henry Hardinge :— 
‘* Sir, some of the magistrates who assisted 
at the late investigation at Armagh, have 
expressed to me their dissatisfaction at 
the manner in which the inquiries have 
been conducted and reported on, and 
they have requested me to solicit from you 
a copy of the communication made to you 
on the subject by Mr. Jones. The cir- 
cumstances under which this request is 
made, will I trust, be its own justification. 
It was an express understanding that no 
other report than a copy of the evidence 
was to be forwarded to you, and 
in consequence the magistrates sepa- 
rated without preparing a statement of 
their impressions respecting the inquiry, 
and the conclusions to which they were 
led by the evidence. It now appears that 
a communication has been made to you 
on the subject, the nature of which Mr. 
Jones does not hold himself authorised to 
make known to the magistrates, but of 
which he states his assurance you will 
favour me with a copy. I trust you will 
not find it inconvenient to comply with my 
request,” &c. This request, however, was 
denied me by the Government. Now, in 
reverting back to Lord Gosford’s report, 
it will be observed that he states that the 
investigation was agreeable to the direc- 
tions of Government; but it did not 
embrace all the topics to which the Govern- 
ment directed his attention, but on the 
contrary it only examined one. The 
charge that was made against the yeo- 
manry was so far from being touched 
upon, that the officer who commanded the 
corps said to have been implicated, al- 
though he moreover is a magistrate for the 
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county of Armagh, received no summons, 
and was not even made acquainted with 
the intention of holding the inquiry. In 
the next place, Lord Gosford says, that 
the outrage by the Protestants was most 
wanton and atrocious, and that “any 
attempt to soften or palliate the offence 
failed in its object.” Why, Lord Gosford 
refused to inquire into the extenuating 
causes, the continued provocation and 
violence, so that the road had become 
impassable for Protestants, as will be scen 
intimated in the evidence given by one 
man of the name of Jackson, who said he 
had been attacked as many as ten times 
on that road; that he had informed Mr, 
Opherts, the magistrate, of it; and that he 
had also told Lord Charlemont of it, who 
said that he would acquaint Lord Gosford 
of it, in order to have a police station in 
that neighbourhood. Another cause of 
the exasperated state of feeling was the 
violence done to the Protestants at Armagh 
races, partaking quite of the character of 
assassination; one person going about and 
pointing out the Protestants to people who 
came from a distance, in order that those 
not personally known might be employed 
in these acts of violence on people of whom 
they also were perfectly ignorant, save 
that they were in this instance marked as 
fit subjects of vengeance; and a very 
aggravating circumstance in the case was 
the undue leniency of the Armagh magis- 
trates when the ringleaders in these out- 
rages were arrested. Another observation 
which [ must make upon this report of 
Lord Gosford is the unjust insinuation 
thrown out against the gentry, as if they 
were the cause of the outrages: “ If the 
gentlemen would, in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, use their influence,’ &c. 
[Loud cheers from the Ministerial benches. | 
By those cheers I suppose that hon. Mem- 
bers conceive that these events took place 
in the vicinity of some great Orange land- 
lord, but that is not the case. The pro- 
prietor is Lord Charlemont, and the ma- 
gistrates in that neighbourhood are also 
chiefly of his Lordship’s political sentiments. 
But, however, to return to the subject in 
hand: I say that the report which was 
sent by Lord Gosford, unknown by the 
magistrates, was very different from that 
which, had they been permitted, they 
would have sent. Another defective cir- 
cumstance in the inquiry was, that many 
wounded people were not examined; this 
the evidence shows; in fact a witness of 
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thenameof M‘Mullen names three persons, 
Johnston, Holmes, and Cullen. On the 
second day of the examination I handed in 
to Lord Gosford the surgeon’s certificate 
respecting the precariousstate of Johnston, 
and on the fourth day of inquiry [ men- 
tioned the case of Holmes, and again 
called Lord Gosford’s attention to the 
case of Cullen. These men were examined 
by Mr. Jones on the Sunday that inter- 
vened whilst the inquiry was going on; 
I have the substance of their examinations. 
One was a bell-hanger from a distance, 
who went into Armagh for wire; he was 
stopped and asked his religion, when upon 
his saying, “I will never deny my religion,” 
he was knocked down and left for dead. 
Now none of this information was given 
to the Court by Mr. Jones, although of 
course they were very material features in 
the case; and here I will read a letter 
from Mr. Greer, a magistrate of the county, 
in confirmation of this fact :-—"* Mr. Jones 
(the stipendiary), upon the Sunday pend- 
ing the investigation, visited in Moy three 
men, who had been beaten very nearly to 
death upon the evening of the attack upon 
M‘Mahon’s house, and having heard all 
they could say, told them ‘they need not 
go into Armagh any more, as it was 
painful for them to move, and he would 
take their informations after the business 
was over in Armagh.’ This he never has 
done. Those men had attended the three 
first days of the investigation ; but in con- 
sequence of Lord Gosford having refused 
to hear the Protestants until they closed 
the Papist side, their evidence could not 
be heard.” I have in my hands a return 
of at least twelve or fourteen more indi- 
viduals who were also beat in this manner; 
and it is for an official return to the same 
effect that I now ask. Another point 
which I ask for papers to establish is, that 
some of the magistrates of the county 
were not summoned. I stated before, that 
this was the case; and I have letters from 
some of the leading magistrates of the 
county, to whom the Protestants would 
look with great confidence, gentlemen who 
preside at magisterial duties in the county, 
who attend the grand jury, and are gentle- 
men, as I before observed, who commanded 
the yeomanry to be implicated. I have 
here letters from these gentlemen, stating 
that they did not receive summonses. 
Another circumstance to which I objected 
was, that there was no sworn note-taker. 
1 took notes for the first two days, which 
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I was not able to do afterwards; but when 
we subsequently went over the evidence, I 
found, by examination, that several most 
material points were not taken down ; and, 
upon the fourth day of inquiry, when [ 
had been cross-examining a witness, I ob- 
served that the note-taker was not taking 
any notes, and upon remonstrating, he 
told me, in reply, that he took no notes of 
evidence elicited upon cross-examination. 
Why, the case of the Protestants rested 
almost wholly upon the cross-examination, 
and I did not find out until the fourth 
day that none of this had been noted 
down. The next circumstance of which I 
complain is, that in consequence of the 
note-taker not being sworn, there was a 
necessity of the evidence being revised. 
Now, this revision was not made in open 
court, although the evidence was chiefly 
taken in open court, but it was made with 
closed doors, so that the witnesses could 
not be present to check the alterations 
that were made; and now there are parts 
of the evidence, as here reported, which 
are directly contrary to what the witnesses 
affirmed. In the evidence of M‘Cready, 
for instance; he was in the house of 
M‘Mahon when it was wrecked, and he 
stated that he “ himself was an Orange- 
man,” and, therefore, he was able to say 
decisively whether the people who com- 
mitted this outrage were Orangemen, but 
this is not recorded mm his evidence; but 
had it been, it would have cleared the 
Orangemen from being implicated in the 
business. M*‘Bride spoke to the character 
of M‘Mahon’s house; he stated that par- 
ties of a very exceptionable character 
assembled there, and that assemblies from 
M‘Mahon’s house frequently beat people ; 
this is not recorded in the evidence. So 
also Williamson stated, that the houses 
were burned after the beating of the Pro- 
testants, which is not stated, though Sin- 
clair swore that there were no Roman 
Catholics beaten at Clontilew races; this 
is changed into “ it was not exclusively the 
Catholics who were beaten at Clontilew.” 
Byers stated that two Protestant houses 
were burned; but the evidence says, that 
there was the house of one Protestant, 
who had a Catholic tenant. Atkinson, 
the chief constable, stated, that the men 
appointed by the Portreeve of Charlemont 
to keep the peace, when he took them, 
used no resistance before giving up their 
arms, which is changed in the evidence 
into their having “used force and resist- 
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ance before giving up arms.” Donelly 
acknowledged, upon cross-examination, 
that he himself was convicted of the riots 
at Armagh races, and fined ten shillings; 
this is suppressed in the evidence: the 
evidence then, as here reported, is not 
trustworthy evidence. There was one 
point which I must state, in which I was 
led into error; it was with respect to the 
newspaper reporters. I supposed they had 
been excluded by Lord Gosford, in con- 
sequence of what 1 saw in the Newry 
Telegraph, “that the lieutenant and ma- 
gistrates of Armagh have thought fit, for 
reasons best known to themselves, to 
interdict the publication of their proceed- 
ings on the interesting inquiry lately held 
in Armagh.” When I wrote to the editor 
of the Telegraph for the order to which 
1 conceived this alluded, his answer was, 
that the person whom he had employed 
to take notes was the same as had been 
appointed by Lord Gosford, and that Lord 
Gosford had interdicted him from giving a 
copy of those notes. This, he adds, taken 
«with the fact of having been myself au- 
thoritatively stopped by my lord Gosford 
at Portadown, where I attempted to report 
the proceedings at that investigation,” led 
him to the conclusion that he was not 
allowed to publish the proceedings. I now 
proceed to make some remarks upon what 
I said on a former evening. I do not 
hesitate to say, that expressions, which not 
only atlirm facts but impute motives, are 
highly reprehensible; they are always 
offensive, and, when separated from the 
connexion in which they were used, they 
are not unfrequently unjust. Such were 
two which I used; one which I remember, 
and one which I have been informed I 
uttered. ‘The expression which I remem- 
ber was, that the note-taker, not being 
sworn, gave occasion for the evidence to 
be garbled; the other expression was, 
that the tribunal was packed. Now I 
desire to withdraw these expressions, while 
I maintain the truth of these two asser- 
tions, that the evidence was incorrect and 
incomplete, and that the report was not 
the judgment of the majority of the magis- 
trates, but the decision of two individuals, 
namely, Lord Gosford and Mr. Jones. 
Before I conclude, I must say one word 
with respect to the Protestants who have 
been assailed in their business. First, 
look at the different characters of the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, as 
shown by the testimony of Osborne the 
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sub-constable; he passed through both 
parties. ‘The Protestants said “ they were 
only protecting themselves, and wished 
witness good speed ;” but when he came 
to the Roman Catholics, ‘a man said that 
as he was a policeman, he was as bad as 
those that burned the houses, and ought 
to be killed, and with this, raised a musket 
at witness.” On the other hand, see the 
harsh treatment that the Protestants re- 
ceived, and the leniency that was shown 
to the Roman Catholics. Respecting the 
Protestants who were arrested, they were 
keeping the peace, and were acting legally 
under the appointment of the Portreeve of 
Charlemont. Nevertheless, they were ar- 
rested—had their guns taken from them; 
though a certificate of registry was pro- 
duced, the gun is still detained; and the 
people, after having been on guard all 
night, were kept confined until nine the 
following night, and then discharged only 
on the Portreeve undertaking for their 
future appearance, although there was no 
charge against them. On the other hand, 
the Roman Catholics who attempted the 
life of Mr. Williams were discharged on 
bail. And yet see the result of the assizes, 
in order to learn who really were the per- 
petrators of the outrages in Armagh. The 
number sentenced to transportation were 
twenty, and sentence of death was re- 
corded against two: of these, nineteen 
were Roman Catholics, and three Pro- 
testants, in the proportion of six to one of 
the heavier crimes. The total number of 
convictions at the Jast assizes were thirty- 
two, of whom twenty-four were Roman 
Catholics and eight Protestants, making a 
proportion of three to one in the smaller 
offences; and this, be it remembered, in 
a county where the number of Protestants 
greatly preponderates over the Roman 
Catholic population. In conclusion, | 
would wish the House to bear in mind 
how the Magistrates were treated. They 
were not consulted as to the summoning 
of witnesses; it is true, that they had the 
power of cross-examining those who did 
appear, but the cross-examination was 
not taken down; it is true, that they were 
able to form an opinion upon the ex- 
amination, but that opinion they were not 
allowed to record; and with respect to 
the Protestants, they were put on their 
trial without the ordinary means of making 
their defence. The noble Lord then con- 
cluded by moving for a return of “ The 
chief constable’s report of the outrages 
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which were perpetrated at the Armagh 
races in October last; the dying decla- 
ration of a man named M‘Whinney; 
the committals of the persons charged 
with the assaults upon the M‘Whinneys; 
the various bail bonds, with their several 
dates, and the amount of bail; the date of 
M‘Whinney’s arrest, and the cause; 
copy (if any) of the recognizances entered 
into by M‘Whinney previous to admit- 
ting the offenders to bail; copies of any 
declarations or depositions taken by Mr. 
Jones, the stipendiary Magistrate, of men 
wounded by musket shots, or otherwise, 
about that time; the numbers, names, 
and religious belief of all men wounded 
by musket shots, or otherwise, at or about 
that time; copy of the reports from the sti- 
pendiary Magistrates, and of the reply 
from the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
respecting the Portreeve of Charlemont; a 
list of the Magistrates summoned by the 
Lord-Lieutenant to the county of Armagh, 


at the investigation held in the town of 


Armagh in February last.” 

Dr. Lushington said, that on coming 
into the House that evening, it had not 
been his intention to offer any objection to, 
or throw any impediment in the way of, the 
production of any information or of any 
papers calculated to throw light upon 
these unfortunate transactions; and he 
should persist in that intention, notwith- 
standing the noble Lord’s calling in his 


Motion for a return of the religious belief 


of all the parties who had been wounded 
in this transaction. He was willing that 
an attempt should be made to gratify the 
noble Lord even in this respect; and he 
would therefore make no objection to the 
production of any document that could 
throw light on this subject. The reason 
why he took part in this debate was this: 
the noble Lord, on a former occasion, had 
ventured to make assertions respecting the 
conduct of the Earl of Gosford, as Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Armagh, which 
had struck him not only with astonishment 
but also with alarm. If those assertions 
had been well-founded—if, when an official 
investigation had been instituted into a 
transaction by order of the executive 
Government, the officer intrusted with the 
task of presiding over the investigation 
had been so forgetful of his duty, and so 
regardless of public principle, as, instead 
of discharging his functions with impar- 
tiality, to have used them, not to elucidate 
the truth, but to throw censure on one 
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party that was not entitled to bear it, and 
to acquit from blame the party on whom 
it ought to fall—if such a charge was con- 
sistent with truth, it would have been the 
duty of the present Administration, and 
even of that Administration which preceded 
it, to have made an example of the Earl 
of Gosford, being such an efficer, for the 
benefit of Ireland, for the sake of justice, 
and for the purpose of demonstrating that 
to whatever extent party feuds might pro- 
ceed in Ireland, the Government would 
hold the scales justly and impartially 
between all parties, and would visit any 
officer with that exemplary punishment, 
which nobody would deny to be just, sup- 
posing him to have been guilty of one- 
tenth of the charges which the noble Lord 
opposite had brought against his noble 
Friend, the Earl of Gosford. He insisted 
that the charges which the noble Lord had 
preferred upon this occasion, and also 
upon another occasion, against his noble 
Friend were destitute of all just foundation 
whatever. He averred that two of the 
charges which the noble Lord on a former 
occasion had brought against his noble 
Friend, the Lord-Lieutenant of Armagh, 
were two of the most serious charges that 
cculd be brought against any man living. 
What were they? Nothing less than these; 
that his noble Friend had packed the 
magistracy which had to inquire, and that 
he had garbled the evidence which that 
magistracy had taken, and that he had 
deceived the Government to whom he had 
to transmit that evidence for its guidance, 
and that he had thereby committed the 
grossest injustice against the individuals 
between whose conflicting claims the Go- 
vernment had upon his representations to 
decide impartially. He would take the 
liberty of reading to the House the observ- 
ations which had fallen from the noble 
Lord when he had formerly introduced 
this subject to the notice of the House. 
He would take those observations from no 
note of his own. He would refer to the 
most authentic record of their debates, 
and would consider that report as accurate, 
unless the noble Lord should now avail 
himself of the opportunity to retract the 
observations which he was therein reported 
to have used. The noble Lord was re- 
ported to have used the following expres- 
sions :—‘* The case was brought before the 
Irish Government, and an investigation was 
immediately ordered. The Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county, whose bounden duty it was 
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to act impartially, summoned only the ma- 
gistracy of one party.—[Lord Mandeville: 
‘‘T affirm that I did not sayany such thing.”] 

Ifthe noble Lord chooses continued (Dr. 
Lushington), to retract anything which he 
said formerly—and it is not for me to 
deny the accuracy of the noble Lord’s 
memory—I will not pin him to the ac- 
curacy of any single expression; but for 
all the tenour of the speech, which I 
repeated, immediately after it was deliver- 
ed, to the noble Lord, from utter astonish- 
ment, at the language which he had used, 
for the general correctness of the statement 
which I am about to read, I refer not to 
the noble Lord’s own memory, not to my 
own memory, not to the litera scripta of 
the report, but to the recollection of every 
Member of Parliament who was present 
and heard the noble Lord’s speech. This 
was not an insulated expression, for the 
noble Lord proceeded, according to the 
report, as follows:—‘‘He (the Earl of 
Gosford) excluded all the Magistrates who 
were known to be friendly to the Protest- 
tant cause.” Was that, he asked, the coin- 
age, was that the invention of the reporter ? 
Supposing that these were not the exact 
words of the noble Lord, had he not made 
declarations tantamount to them in effect 
and substance? But the report proceed- 
ed :—‘ This was a complicated inquiry 
involving the interests of two parties; why 
should the inquiry have been conducted 
by the partisans of one side only? The 
conduct of the Lord-Lieutenant was highly 
reprehensible. He selected his own 
court;—he formed his own tribunal ;— 
he selected his own witnesses; for the 
witnesses chosen for examination were all 
from one side, to the utter exclusion of all 
rebutting evidence.” It would be difficult 
for him (Dr. Lushington) to strengthen 
the force of his language; but if the 
noble Lord had used language of only one- 
tenth of its force, he would still have found 
it impossible, even after six weeks’ 
elaborate study, to have produced any- 
thing like facts to justify it. But this 
was not all, The noble Lord further 
said—‘* The Lord-Lieutenant made the 
investigation partial. He excluded from 
it the public press. No official reporter 
was present, all that was done was done with 
closed doors, and was done with closed 
doors for the purpose of preventing a fair 
and impartial report of the inquiry from 
going before the public. J have stated 
this in order to put the House in possession 
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of information which I believe to be true, 
I say further, that no evidence was pro- 
duced to prove that the parties who at- 
tacked the houses of the Catholics were 
Orangemen.” Immediately after the 
noble Lord had concluded his speech, he 
(Dr. Lushington) had put to him four 
distinct points—and this was the note 
which he had taken of those points as 
soon as the debate was over, for the pur- 
pose of communicating them to his noble 
Friend, the Earl of Gosford. He had 
stated to the noble Lord opposite that he 
(Lord Mandeville) had said that the Earl 
of Gosford had packed the Magistrates 
who were to conduct the investigation. 
Secondly, that he had said that the Earl 
of Gosford had selected the witnesses to 
be examined, excluding those who could 
speak in favour of the accused. Thirdly, 
that he had said, that the Earl of Gosford 
had garbled the evidence, and had sent 
in a report founded upon the evidence so 
garbled. And fourthly, that he had said 
that there was evidence tendered, and not 
received, to prove that the accused 
were not guilty. He had put these four 
points to the noble Lord in language the 
most clear and explicit, and yet the noble 
Lord, after hearing the appeal then made 
to him, had never got up in his place to 
deny the language attributed to him on 
any one of those four points, ‘If that lan- 
guage had been imputed to the noble Lord 
incorrectly, he would have gladly embrac- 
ed the opportunity of repelling his (Dr. 
Lushington’s) observations with indigna- 
tion. But the noble Lord had done no 
such thing; he was silent then, why was 
he silent now? In justice to himself, in 
justice to the cause of truth, in common 
decency to the Earl of Gosford, it was 
the noble Lord’s duty to have risen on the 
moment and said, if such was the case, 
“The charges which you suppose me to 
have made against the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county of Armagh I never did make, 
and accordingly I repudiate them.” —_In- 
stead of that, what was the course adopted 
by the noble Lord? The noble Lord had 
let it go forth to Ireland for six weeks, 
that these were the charges which he had 
preferred upon good authority against the 
Earl of Gosford, and which he was resolved 
to persist in; and for that period, if the 
noble Earl’s character had not been more 
impregnable than the noble Lord thought 
it to be, individuals might have appre- 
hended that there was some slight mixture 
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of truth in those charges. He would now 
roceed to show that the statement which 
the noble Lord had made on a former 
occasion, and the statement which he had 
made on the present occasion, were both 
equally destitute of all just foundation. 
The noble Lord had said, that his noble 
Friend had packed the magistracy for the 
investigation. Now, how stood the fact? 
There were 37 resident Magistrates in the 
county of Armagh. A letter was written 
to the Earl of Gosford by Sir Henry 
Hardinge on the 24th of last January, 
requesting him, as Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county of Armagh, to investigate into the 
circumstances connected with the burning 
of certain houses near Armagh, and into 
the causes which occasioned such an out- 
rage. Now, would the House, after the 
speech of the noble Lord, credit him when 
he said that of these 37 Magistrates 
every one was regularly summoned? And 
yet such was the fact. Of these 37 
Magistrates 24 were opposed to the Earl 
of Gosford in politics. Six of the remain- 
der were not of the same politics, but 
were neutral. There were then only 
seven Magistrates left. Now, on the first 
day of the investigation no less than 26 
Magistrates attended. Of this number 16 
were Tories. On the second day 14 
attended,—of these nine were Tories, and 
five connected in politics with the noble 
Earl. On the third day there were 10 
Tories present, and five not Tories. 
On the fourth day the Tory Magis- 
trates present were to the others as 
10 to 4; on the fifth dayas 13 to 4; 
on the sixth day as 15 to 4; and, on the 
seventh day as 10tol. So much for the 
charge of packing the Magistrates. And he 
would soon proceed to show, from the 
letters of those Magistrates who were not 
connected with his noble Friend in politics, 
what were their opinions with respect to 
the charges made against the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of their county by the noble Lord, 
and what they thought respecting the form 
of the proceedings over which his noble 
Friend had presided. The noble Lord had 
said, that no notice had been given to the 
Magistrates of the time when this inves- 
tigation was to take place. Now, the 
letter of Sir Henry Hardinge, calling upon 
the Earl of Gosford as Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county of Armagh, to institute an 
immediate inquiry into these transactions, 
was dated, as he had before said, on the 
24th of January, 1835, On receiving 
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that letter, the Earl of Gosford issued a 
circular, dated the 26th of January, 
stating that he should hold a_ public 
meeting for this investigation on Wednes- 
day, the 28th of January,at which all 
persons who knew any thing respecting it, 
or who felt interested in it, were invited 
to attend—the earliest period at which 
the Lord-Lieutenant could give it, for he 
could not have received Sir H. Hardinge’s 
letter, at the earliest, till the 25th. 

Lord Mandeville was sorry to interrupt the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, but he had 
only spoken of the short notice given to the 
Magistracy—it was only given to them the 
day before the investigation commenced. 

Dr. Lushington: And I am speaking 
on that same subject. On this point, 
thank God, there can be no misunder- 
standing between us. 

Lord Mandeville: That notice is not a 
summons to the Magistrates. 

Dr. Lushington admitted, that the noble 
Lord was correct if he meant, speaking of 
that notice technically, to say that it was 
not a legal summons for the Magistracy to 
attend the investigation, but on that point 
he would say a few words hereafter. All 
that he meant to affirm at present was, 
that his noble Friend without one mo- 
ment’s delay after he had read Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s letter, had made it public to 
all the world that an investigation into 
these transactions was to take place before 
him as the head of the local authorities, 
This notice must necessarily have reached 
the Magistrates of the county, as well as 
the people in general ; but the noble Earl 
did not confine himself to it. What was 
the next step which he took? He caused 
letters to be delivered personally to all the 
resident county Magistrates, informing 
them of the day fixed for the investigation, 
and inviting them to attend. The noble 
Lord opposite comovlained that the notice 
was short, but there was no blame at- 
tributable to the Ear] of Gosford on this 
head, who, considering the urgency and 
importance of the question, had no right 
to delay the investigation. The noble 
Earl gave the Magistrates the fullest 
opportunity to attend; and, upon two or 
three of them expressing regret that the 
notice had not been longer, he declared 
his willingness to postpone the inquiry, if 
the bench thought proper, but the proposi- 
tion was rejected by a majority of the 
Magistrates present. ‘The noble Viscount 
had contended, that according to the terms 
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of Sir Henry Hardinge’s letter, the Magis- 
trates were bound to enter into a more 
extended investigation than they did, and 
he blamed the Earl of Gosford for this, as 
if he alone were responsible for the course 
agreed upon by the whole court. The 
noble Lord had also stated that the noble 
Earl concealed from the Magistrates the 
extent to which Sir Henry Hardinge wished 
the inquiry to be carried, and that he 
exerted himself to limit the investigation. 
Sir Henry Hardinge’s letter of the 21st of 
January to the Earl of Gosford states— 
‘It appears to his Excellency expedient 
that all the circumstances connected with 
the outrage committed by the burning of 
the cabins and with the previous occur- 
rences should have the fullest investigation 
by the Magistrates assembled at such a 
place as your Lordship may deem most 
convenient.” In a subsequent letter, 
dated Dublin Castle, 24th January, 1835, 
the right hon. Baronet says — “ His 
Excellency concurs with your Lordship in 
thinking that Armagh would be the most 
convenient place for the investigation of 
the circumstances connected with the 
late outrage near Charlemont, and he is 
desirous that the inquiry should be com- 
menced at the earliest moment at which 
it may be practicable.” It appeared, then, 
that the noble Earl in summoning the 
county Magistrates as soon as possible 
was merely acting in obedience to the 
instructions he had received from the 
Irish Government, he only attempted to 
fulfil the command of Government. Sir 
Henry Hardinge further said—‘‘ In my 
letter of the 21st inst. [ informed your 
Lordship that his Excellency considered 
it expedient that all the circumstances 
connected with the burning of the cabins 
and with the various occurrences should 
receive the fullest investigation. It is 
his Excellency’s desire that the inquiry 
should be so conducted as to ascertain, 
not only the facts that have occurred, but 
the origin of the existing feuds, and that 
it should extend, if necessary, to the 
period of the races, three months ago, 
when the quarrel between the parties is 
said to have commenced.” _It could not 
be contended that the noble Earl should 
have set forth all this in his general 
notice or his letter to the Magistrates ; 
but he did state that the inquiry was 
instituted for the purpose of investigating 
“all the circumstances connected with 
the late unfortunate outrage.” These 
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were the terms of the noble Earl’s public 
notification, and they fully embraced the 
spirit and meaning of Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
directions, It should be borne in mind 
that there were no positive directions given 
by Sir Henry Hardinge to carry the inquiry 
back to the period of the races. It was to be 
extended to that time only in the event of 
its being considered “necessary” by the 
Magistrates. Upon this two questions 
arose—first, ought the inquiry to have 
gone back further than it was carried by 
the Magistrates; and next, if it ought, 
was the Earl of Gosford to blame for the 
limitation actually given to the investiga- 
tion? He did not hesitate to say, after 
perusing the evidence which had _ been 
offered in this case, that it was not neces- 
sary to go further back with the inquiry 
than the point to which it had been carried, 
and he was persuaded that other hon, 
Gentlemen, after reading the documents, 
would be of the same opinion. But, be 
that as it might, he affirmed that Lord 
Gosford did not stop or limit the inquiry, 
he had the authority of the noble Earl to 
declare, that he did not. A discussion 
arose on the subject among the Magistrates, 
and it was determined by a majority to 
limit the inquiry and confine it to the 
points which it eventually embraced. Did 
the noble Viscount enter a protest against 
this supposed violation of the directions 
given by Sir Henry Hardinge on the part 
of the Lord-lieutenant? Did any other 
Magistrate? Was any charge made at 
the time against the conduct of the noble 
Earl and the Magistrates who limited the 
inquiry? Could any trace of a protest or 
other written document be shown in rela- 
tion to the point? If not, and it was fair 
to assume, that there was nothing of the 
kind, as the noble Viscount had not pro- 
duced it, it was too much to impute to 
the noble Earl, as a serious fault, the sole 
blame of not carrying the inquiry further 
back. Having disposed of this, he pro- 
ceeded to another charge brought forward 
by the noble Viscount, relative to the pro- 
duction of witnesses. The noble Lord 
charged the Earl of Gosford with selecting 
witnesses to prove a one-sided case; now, 
what were the steps taken with respect to 
the collection of evidence? In the first 
place, there was a general notice issued 
calling upon all persons interested to 
attend and give evidence ; 2nd, directions 
were given to the police to summon all 
necessary witnesses; and 3rd, Sir Frederick 
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Stovin, who was at the head of the Con- 
stabulary force, gave in a list of witnesses, 
most of whom were Orangemen. Was 
there any partiality, selection, or packing 
of evidence here? He asked, whether 
any Magistrate had suggested the pro- 
priety of examining any individual whose 
evidence was refused ¢ Had any testimony 
been rejected ? Did anybody offer to give 


evidence, and was he not summoned ? 
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He positively answered these questions | 


in the negative. The noble Earl 


had | 


summoned every witness whose name was | 


given in; be issued orders to the police to 
bring forward all who could give evidence, 
and he refused to examine no one who 
offered himself. Of the witnesses examined 
twenty-six were Protestants and nineteen 
Catholics. There was no proof of any in- 
tention to stifle inquiry by refusing to 
receive the testimony of any man; the 
presumption was quite the other way. 


Was this a case in which the Protestant | 


party were without assistance and support ? 
Far from it. Was not the noble Viscount 
opposite present? Did the noble Viscount 
require any one witness to be summoned, 
and had the demand been rejected? In 
truth the investigation was carried to the 
utmost extent possible, with a view to 
ascertain the truth; and if it had ended 
unsatisfactorily, the fact must be attributed 
to the calamitous state of society in that 
country, and not to any misconduct or 
failure of duty on the part of the Magis- 
tracy. The next point related to the 
manner in which the investigation was 
conducted, and the evidence taken. The 
Earl of Gosford, being anxious that notes 
of the evidence should be taken with the 
utmost accuracy, applied to the Clerk of 
the Peace (an individual not at all con- 
nected with the Catholic party), and that 
gentleman selected Mr. Blair to take 
down the evidence, as a person well quali- 
fied todo so. When he said, that Mr. 
Blair was connected with the Newry Press, 
he supposed no man could doubt what 
that gentleman’s politics were—in fact, 
he was an Orangeman, and connected 
with a high Orange paper. An attorney 
was present at the investigation, who, he 
believed, was connected with the noble 
Viscount. [Lord Mandeville observed, 
that he was connected with the gentleman 
in no way whatever, except as his clicnt. | 
Well, he really did not see what closer 
connexion could exist than between at- 
torney and client. He maintained that 
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the investigation was not an ex parte 
one—that the Protestants were sufficiently 
represented and supported among those 
present, and that both parties had been 
tairly dealt with. The Earl of Gosford 
had acted not oniy with integrity and strict 
impartiality, but with a wise caution, as if 
he had foreseen the possibility of some- 
thing like the present proceeding, ground- 
less and pre posterous as It was. The 
notes of evidence were corrected by the 
Mavistrates present, by Mr. Jones, by the 
Clerk of the Peace, and the noble Viscount 


himself suge. 


of Armagh, 


sted occasional corrections. 
The noble Lord complained of omissions 
in the report of the evidence: did he at 
the time insist on the cross-examinations 
of which he now spoke being taken down, 
and if a refusal were returned to the de- 
mand, did he enter his protest ? No, the 
noble Lord did no such thing. Was it not 
too much then, that he should now come 
down tothe House and become the accuser 
of the noble Earl? He would next read 
extracts from letters written to the Earl of 
Gosford by certain individuals who were 
present at the investigation. One gentle- 
man wrote to this etlect—‘‘The charge 
made in the Dublin Magazine vanishes into 
thin air before Lord Mandeville’s attack. 
You in your House, and I hope somebody 
in the other House of Parliament, will 
denounce and destroy such infamous and 
false statements.” Among the letters 
were communications from Sir Frederick 
Stovin and Mr. Jones which he should 
next quote. One this effect— 
““{ have seen a reported speech of Lord 
Mandeville, in which he makes various 
allegations against your Lordship’sconduct 
at the late investigation in Armagh ; to all 
these charges 1 can give the most un- 
qualitied contradiction, A more open and 
impartial inquiry 1 never witnessed, and 
you evinced the greatest anxiety to extract 
trom the witnesses the whole truth. The 
reporter of the Newry paper obtained per- 
mission from you to take the evidence, 
and so far from the witnesses being selected, 
I, for one, did not know the nature of the 
evidence they were to give. In the other 
letter it was said, ‘‘ I] have seen Lord Man- 
deville’s speech ; a more unjust attack was 
never made.” <A letter from Mr. James 
Jones, aJusticeof the Peace, wasas follows: 
—‘ | wish to express my full concurrence 
and approbation of the mode in which the 
late investigation at Armagh was conducted. 
You acted with perfect impartiality towards 
o N 
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all. If T weredisposed to cavil at your Lord- 
ship’s conduct, I should say, that you ap- 
peared to give too much indulgence and 
freedom to all parties.” He believed that 
this was the only censure which it would be 
possible to pass on the Earl of Gosford — 
that he listened too readily to the extreme 
partisans on both sides. Ina letter written 
by Mr. Olpherts, a Magistrate of Armagh, 
that gentleman said— I freely tender 
you my testimony, that it was not in the 
power of man to act with more uprightness 
and impartiality than you did during the 
entire investigation, As to the charge 
of your having selected your own Court 
and witnesses, there was public notice 
given of the inquiry, and you caused private 
letters to be sent to every Magistrate in 
the county. I never remember so many 
Magistrates attending on any occasion. 
I may add, that they were chiefly of Con- 
servative principles: several Orange wit- 
nesses were examined, so that as to the 
constitution of the € Sourt and the character 
of the witnesses, Lord Mandeville is in 
error.” The next letter was from the 
reverend James Blacker, a gentleman who, 
unless the information communicated to 
him was destitute of all foundation, did 


somewhat lean towardsthe Orange party ; 
of course, he (Dr. Lushington) was igno- 
rant of local politics in Ireland, but never- 
theless, he believed he might venture to 


say, without any fear of contradiction 
from the noble Lord opposite, that Mr. 
Blacker’s principles were a little more con- 
genial with those professed by the noble 
Viscount himself, than with the political 
sentiments of the Earl of Gosford. Not- 
withstanding which, hear the reverend 
Mr. Blacker’s letter to the noble Earl :— 
“1 have this moment read with great 
regret, in one of the London papers, an 
attack made by a Member of the House 
of Commons upon your Lordship’s conduct, 
both as to summoning Magistrates to 
attend the investigation who agree with 
you in politics, and as regards other 
matters equally without foundation. As 
one differing from you in politics, I think 
it right to say, that 7 was summoned.” 
[The reverend gentleman very properly 
put a dash under the 7] “ and J” fa dash 
again] ‘‘attended almost every day, and 
without flattery, your Lordship will permit 
me to add, that I never witnessed more 
impartial conduct in a Chairman in my 
life.” This was the testimony of the 
reverend Mr. Blacker, a political opponent 
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of the noble Earl, but an honest and 
truth-speaking man, who came voluntarily 
forward to exculpate the noble Lord, 
and vindicate the cause of justice in the 
eyes of the people of Ireland-and Eng- 
land. He held in his hand several other 
letters to the same effect, but thought 
it would be trespassing on the time 
of the House needlessly to read them. 
He had produced, or was ready to produce, 
letters from eight Magistrates—from Sir 
Frederick Stovin, Mr. Jones, the stipen- 
diary Magistrate, and six county Mavis- 
trates, the majority of whom were of 
different politics from the noble Earl. If 
evidence like this could not contravene 
the shadow of a charge still unretracted 
by the noble Lord, how was it possible for 
justice to be done in this case? The 
House must weigh and balance this testi- 
mony against the noble Lord’s charges, 
unsupported by any written document— 
charges with one set of which the noble 
Lord came down on one day, and with 
another set on another day, the latter as 
destitute of foundation as the former. 
The noble Viscount now charged the Earl 
of Gosford with a breach of engagement, 
and stated, that after having promised the 
Magistrates that the evidence taken in the 
course of the inquiry should be transmitted 
to the Lord-lieutenant without note or 
comment, the noble Earl nevertheless for- 
warded a Report along with it. Hedenied 
that any such promise was made on the 
part of the Earl of Gosford. Further, be 
declared, it was understood that the Earl 
of Gosford was absolutely bound in _per- 
formance of his duty to make such obser- 
vations on the case as were necessary for 
the attainment of the object of the inquiry, 
Had any one Magistrate ventured to assert 
that such an undertaking had been made 
by the Earl of Gosford? Could any 
minute be found on the record of the pro- 
ceeding, that the evidence was simply to 
be transmitted to the Castle without note 
or comment? No such minute was to be 
found; and he asked the House, whether 
every syllable contained in the Earl of 
Gosford’s letter was not fully borne out 
by the papers on the Table? A more 
moderate Report, or one couched in briefer 
terms, could not easily have been made. 
What was its sum and substance? The 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland was in a great 
measure left to form his own opinion of 
the transaction, a desire being at the same 
time expressed, that he would also consult 
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the Report of Mr. Jones, the stipendiary 
Magistrate. But it appeared that it was 
likewise ground of complaint with the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Mandeville) that 
the stipendiary Magistrate had sent a Re- 
port to the Castle. Why, it was the duty 
of the stipendiary Magistrate to send a 
Report, and what right had the noble 
Viscount to prevent him from executing 
that duty? On the part of the Earl of 
Gosford he challenged every inquiry into 
that noble FEarl’s conduct. The noble 
Earl wished for nothing more than the 
fullest investigation, the most ample pro- 
duction of documents, and the most seru- 
tinizing examination of every act he had 
done, and of every order he had given. 
The noble Earl denied tr tofo all and 
every one of the charges brought agaiust 
him by the noble Viscount, not merely 
the charges made six weeks ago, but the 
softened charges of the present day, and 
the noble Earl authorized him (Dr. Lush- 
ington) to declare that they were all 
utterly destitute of truth and foundation, 
And in justice to his own character, to 
the high situation which he filled in 
Armagh, in justice to the people of Ireland, 
and the inhabitants of that district, whose 
interests must suffer if his character were 
deteriorated, by being considered unworthy 
of a trust delegated to him as a Repre- 
sentative of the Crown, the Earl of Gosford 
demanded at the handsofthe noble Viscount 
a further and complete investigation of all 
the transactions; or he required, as a mea- 
sure of justice not to be denied, the un- 
qualified retraction of the charges made 
against him—charges which he deemed 
false and calumnious. The noble Earl, 
too, was astonished at the quarter from 
whence these charges sprung ; proceeding 
asthey did, not from an individual who might 
by accident have picked up vague rumours, 
but from a Magistrate of the county, 
present during the proceedings in question, 
who ought, consequently, to have known 
with accuracy all that had passed, and 
who, let him add, from his connexion with 
the noble Earl himself, should have been 
the last person to have given utterance to 
them. Whatever course the noble Vis- 
count might take, he would now appeal to 
the House and to the public—not to Tories 
nor to Whigs, not to Catholics, nor to 
Orangemen, though in the instance of 
Mr. Blacker it was shown that political 
feeling did not always destroy common 
honesty and common integrity—but, he 
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repeated, to the House and to the country ; 
and he asked, whether he had not refuted 
every charge made by the noble Viscount 
opposite? His object had been to relieve 
the noble Earl (the Earl ot Gosford) from 
the possibility of any tarnish attaching to 
his character, which had throughout his 
public life hitherto continued unstained, 
He trusted that he had succeeded in this 
object, and he wished that the noble 
Viscount opposite might have the good 
fortune to relieve himself as well. 

Colonel Verner did not rise for the pur- 
pose of answering the speech of the hon. 
and learned Memberwho had just sat down 
but because he felt called upon to make 
some observations on the present occa- 
sion, Notwithstanding all that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said, he could 
not help asserting, and this was the feeling 
of others as well as of himself, that it was his 
impression that the investigation was 
neither a fair nor an impartial one, anc 
consequently that blame rested some- 
where. But in saying this he begged it 
to be clearly understood that it was by no 
means his intention to impute to Lord 
Gosford anything like improper conduct. 
He meant to bring no such charge against 
the noble LEarl, but he did mean to 
declare, that it had been considered by 
many persons, fully competent to form a 
right judgment on the subject, that the 
investigation was not conducted eithe 
fairly or impartially, This was the opin 
ion which he entertained, and if the house 
would allow him he would state the 
grounds upon which, the conclusion at 
which he arrived had been formed; but 
before he did so he wished to say, that 
it was at his request the postponement of 
the present motion took place in the first 
instance. He was present on the first 
day of the investigation, and he heard the 
letter of Sir Henry Hardinge before alluded 
to, and that right hon. Gentleman’s in- 
structions to Lord Gosford, read. ‘Those 
instructions certainly stated that the inves- 
tigation was not to be confined alone to the 
outrages recently committed, but was to 
go back, if necessary, to the period of the 
previous races, which took place the Octo- 
ber before; and that such was the inten- 
tion of the Irish Government was obvious 
from the evidence of several persons who 
were examined, for both Mr. Olphert and 
Sir Frederick Stovin, stated that the re- 
cent outrages originated in the proceed- 
ings of the previous October races. He 
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must here state, that the names of several 
persons who were too severely wounded 
to attend in court were handed to the 
stipendiary Magistrate, who in  conse- 
quence received their evidence at their 
own houses.—He would not take upon 
himself to detail what passed on those 
occasions; but if the House would permit 
him he would read the affidavits of those 
persons, and leave hon. Members to judge 
for themselves whetheror not Mr. Jones 
fulfilled the duty which devolved on him 
as he was bound to have done by produc- 
ing these depositions at the investigation. 
The hon. and gallant Colonel read affida- 
vits from persons, stating that they had 
been attacked, and so severely injured by 
the Catholic party, as to be unable to 
attend the investigation. He should say, 
with regard to himself, that his character 
having been assailed by that Gentleman 
(Mr. Jones)—and there was a disposi- 
tion on both sides to allow Gentlemen 
who had been assailed in the course of 
these transactions, an opportunity of de- 
fending themselves—it was but fair that 
that Gentleman should be called upon to 
state upon what authority he had iden- 
tified him (Colonel Verner) with the party 
which committed the outrages, and should 
give him an opportunity of clearing him- 
self from such an imputation. The rea- 
son why the evidence of certain persons 
was not taken at the investigation, with 
the leave of the House, he would then ex- 
plain. At the commencement of it there 
was an understanding that the evidence 
was first to be heard only upon one side, 
and several persons who were attending 
upon the other having waited three or 
four days, and it still appearing that they 
were not likely to be soon called, were 
told that they might go home; they did 
so, and the investigation was closed with- 
out hearing their testimony; fifteen per- 
sons were thus dismissed, and sent away 
to their own homes, with material evi- 
dence to give who were never afterwards 
called. He would take the liberty of tell- 
ing the hon. Member for Armagh, if he 
entertained the idea that the copy of these 
proceedings would showthe outrages to 
have been committed by Protestants, it was 
an opinion so at variance with the fact, that, 
in the report of the investigation, there 
would be found the testimony of no less 
than eleven persons, who swore they did 
not know that there was an individual of 
the Orange party present at the burning 
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of the houses; he should say, therefore, 
that it was an unjust insinuation of the 
hon. Member, and that it would have 
been more becoming of him if he had 
refrained from making observations as to 
the persons who were present at the out- 
rages until the termination of the assizes, 
especially as many of them were about to 
take their trial at these assizes against 
whom such observations might create an 
unfair prejudice in the public mind, and 
the result of these trials would prove 
whether the hon. Member was justified in 
his statement or not, at present, as his 
noble Friend had already stated, out of 
twenty-five persons who had been tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to be transported 
for being concerned in these offences, 
three alone were Protestants. Let hon. 
Members look for a moment at the con- 
duct of Mr. Jones, the stipendiary magis- 
trate, in the case of the persons who at- 
tempted to commit the outrage upon 
M‘Whinney and his family; when they 
were brought before him he denominated 
the offence a common assault; but when 
he perceived the feeling which was created 
in the court by such a declaration, he 
altered his opinion, and called it a bail- 
able offence; and what was the result of 
the trial of these very persons? four out 
of the seven who were committed, were 
convicted and sentenced to be transported 
for an offence, which was in the first place, 
designated by that Gentleman as a com- 
mon assault, and in addition to which, the 
judge, in passing sentence upon them, 
made the observation that they might 
thank the merciful interposition of Pro- 
vidence that he was not then passing 
sentence of death upon them; but not- 
withstanding all this, strange as it might 
appear, these were the persons, who hav- 
ing committed such an outrage, were 
permitted to go at large on bail, while, 
through the peculiar manner in which 
justice was administered in Ireland, the 
only individual who was committed to 
prison, was the unfortunate man upon 
whom the outrage was perpetrated ; this 
man was arrested and put into prison, 
that he might be compelled to prosecute, 
to allay the feelings of the people, the 
Magistrates having taken bail so sufficient, 
that a report was circulated they had 
been bribed, and these were the men who 
had been put in the place of those Magis- 
trates who always did their duty honestly 
and conscientiously. The hon. and gal- 
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lant Member then read some letters con- 
taining details of some of the proceedings 
connected with the outrages, and the 
treatment of the witnesses who had given 
evidence in the case of M‘Whinney and 
concluded by saying—the hon and learned 
Member, Doctor Lushington, had stated 
that these letters were from Gentlemen 
who were friendly to his (Colonel Ver- 
ner’s) interest, but he begged to say that 
three of them were from those who were 
adverse to him, and that the others were 
from an agent of a noble Lord who had 
also been an opponent of his. He should 
not have troubled the House, had he not 
thought it right to put it in possession of 
these facts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down had put the House in possession 
of one very material fact, namely, that he 
did not mean to charge the Lord Lieute- 
nant of the county of Armagh with any 
improper conduct. This was most mate- 
rial to the subject under discussion, be- 
cause the Question they were called upon 
to determine that night, whatever might 
be the form of the Motion, or whatever 
the extrinsic circumstances connected 
with it, was the conduct of the Earl of 
Gosford in that capacity, charged as he 
had been distinctly by the noble Lord 
opposite, with having packed his tribunal, 
with having refused to call witnesses, and 
with having garbled evidence which he 
afterwards transmitted to the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. The noble Lord 
had, in the course of the few words of 
mitigation and apology which he had felt 
it his duty to utter on the occasion, 
thought proper more than once to express 
his regret at having ever made use of those 
offensive terms. He retracted the words, 
but he adhered to the fact. Why, where 
was the fact to which he did adhere? 
Where was the single fact which had not 
been taken from him by the irresistible 
statement of facts made by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Dr. Lushington)? If the noble Lord 
thought there remained one shadow of a 
fact by which to sustain his refuted accu- 
sations, all he could say was, that not one 
unprejudiced person in that House, or 
out of it, could accompany him in the 
conclusion at which he arrived. He had 
expected—indeed he had hoped—that 
the noble Lord would have made himself 
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and have adopted a different course. He 
was aware that these calumnies—he 
would retract the word—he had no right 
to use it—these statements unsupported 
by fact, had been circulated in all the 
newspapers of the land at a period of 
considerable excitement; the noble Lord 
had since had an opportunity, he believed, 
of visiting Ireland, and of communicating 
not only with the Magistrates whose evi- 
dence had been adduced, but with all 
the Magistrates who had attended on the 
oceasion. Had he profited by this oppor- 
tunity? Had he produced, or could he 
produce, evidence to support his state- 
ment? If he could not, would it not 
have been a more manly as well as a more 
Christian proceeding to have come for- 
ward and done justice to an injured man, 
instead of making at the latest moment 
an insufficient and inadequate apology ? 
ourable He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) would say, that that was not a condi- 
tion in which any mancoming forward asthe 
noble Lord did asa public accuser, but who 
now appeared as the party accused, ought 
to be placed—it was not a course which 
any honourable man was bound to take. 
He was sure thatthe friends of Lord Gos- 
ford, and the friends of good govern- 
ment, would not regret the hands into 
which the defence of the noble Earl had 
fallen. A more complete or more tri- 
umphant defence could not possibly be 
made. At the same time that he said 
this, he could not but regret that they had 
not there any Member of that Govern- 
ment under whose authority Lord Gosford 
had acted—whose orders he had carried 
into effect--and between whom and the 
noble Earl himself the correspondence had 
taken place. He did not mean it as a 
reproach, but the Members of that Go- 
vernment were not there. ‘They were not 
there either to support the noble Lord, and 
condemn Lord Gosford, or to throw the 
shield of their protection over Lord Gos- 
ford. The present Ministers were uncon- 
nected with the matter, except in so far 
a the interests of justice were concerned. 
He rejoiced that the defence had fallen 
into the hands of his hon. and learned 
Friend against the formal accusation pre- 
ferred by the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord had been the performer in that great 
drama of which they had long heard so 
much; the noble Lord was not only the 
main but the singular performer on the 
stage in this formal drama. When the 
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noble Lord sat behind on those benches 
where they, the present Ministers, now 
sat, he had told the noble Lord that when 
next he introduced this subject, it ought 
not to be by a mere motion for papers, 
from which nothing could result, but that 
he ought to prefer a direct motion upon 
which the opinion of the House could be 
pronounced, and that it was not fit nor 
proper to wound in a debate the charac- 
ter or honour of any man, nor to make 
allusions particularly to one in the posi- 
tion of Lord Gosford, who was adminis- 
tering the functions of Lord-lieutenant 
for the purpose of criminating him. If 
the noble Lord were convinced of the 
accuracy of the facts which he stated, he 
could tell the noble Lord, that, asa Ma- 
gistrate of Armagh—as a well-wisher to 
the peace of Ireland—as one deeply inter- 
ested both by the responsibilities of his 
situation and position in the well-being 
of the country, the noble Lord was 
bound not to confine himself to a 
paltry motion for papers, and thus in 
directly attack the character of Lord Gos- 
ford; but he was bound to bring forward 
a direct resolution of censure upon that 
noble Lord. He could tell the noble 
Lord, that if he had brought forward his 
Resolution of censure, the House would 
have met it with one burst of indignation. 
There was not a shadow of pretence for 
accusation —there was not even a shade to 
rest upon the character of Lord Gosford. 
Tet them see under what circumstances 
the proceedings of Lord Gosford were 
made the subject matter of attack. The 
closing passage in that noble Lord’s letter 
was objected to. “It is my decided 
opinion,” said the Lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Armagh, “that the people in 
this county are disposed to live in harmony 
and good-will with one another, and if the 
gentry in their respective neighbourhoods 
would use their efforts to cultivate that 
disposition, it would be attended with the 
happiest results.” Was it to be believed 
that a statement of that description would 
be brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons as a charge against Lord Gosford ? 
sut then it was insisted by the noble Lord, 
that this was an unjust insinuation, that it 
was to suggest that there are persons 
in Ireland not disposed to live in harmony 
and good-will with one another. Now, if 
there was any doubt upon this subject, if 
there was any living man who knew so 
little of the North or the South of Ireland 
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(for the description could apply to persons 
on both sides), if there was any man who 
had a doubt upon this subject, he would 
appeal to the evidence of the noble Lord 
himself—to his conduct all through this 
transaction —to the charges which he pre- 
ferred without any notice—-to the charges, 
which he now repeated after he had had 
time to make a deliberate inquiry—to the 
charges which he never should have re- 
vived after he had held that inquiry—he 
appealed to any man who had a doubt 
upon such a subject, whether or not there 
were hon. Gentlemen-—ay, and noble Vis- 
counts too—to whom a little admonition 
of living in peace and harmony with their 
fellow men was not required—an admo- 
nition which, he repeated, it was all 
their duty to respect, and on which they 
would do well to commune with their own 
hearts, and regulate by its principles their 
own actions? But the Gallant Officer 
(Colonel Verner) acquitted Lord Gosford, 
and brought forward new charges, by 
calling into question the conduct of Mr. 
Jones, the stipendiary Magistrate. Now, 
after the extraordinary speech that they 
had heard made-—-one, too, he would 
venture to say, unexampled in Parliament- 
ary annals—after seeing the utter failure 
of complaints, there being no_ possible 
ground to sustain the smallest charge, he 
was not, certainly, inclined, without more 
inquiry, to condemn Mr. Jones. He must 
say, from the whole of the proceedings of 
Mr. Jones, as far as he could collect of the 
transaction, he saw nothing to condemn 
in the conduct of that gentleman. But, 
perhaps, Mr. Jones, not being connected 
with the party of the noble Lord, bad 
created somealarm. Mr. Jones was sent 
to that country under the orders of Sir 
Henry Hardinge, and he was acting under 
the authority of the late Lord-lieutenant. 
He should not go further with the case of 
Mr. Jones. He wished to keep to the 
point, as it was the case of Lord Gosford. 
That House was called upon to judge re- 
specting the charges preferred against that 
nobleman—that House would discharge 
its duty by scouting them. Allusion had 
been made to some gentlemen, Magistrates, 
who had so honourably come forward, 
who were not sent for by Lord Gosford— 
who were not connected with him, and 
yet were anxious to do him justice. He 
only wished to add one to the very few 
points which were not dwelt upon, as he 
recollected, in the very powerful state- 
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ment delivered by his hon. and learned 
Friend. He wished to add a few words 
upon the subject of the reverend Mr. 
Blacker, the brother of a gentleman who 
formerly held the commission of the 
peace, and whom, he believed, Lord Gos- 
ford had, as Lord-lieutenant, from some 
cause connected with party, removed from 
his commission of the peace. Here the 
reverend Mr. Blacker, the brother of the 
individual removed from the commission 
of the peace by the agency of Lord Gos- 
ford, or under his sanction—here that in- 
dividual came forward to support that 
noble Lord. He did so like a gentleman, 
and he thanked God there were such men 
of all parties in Ireland. He saw his 
political opponent unjustly attacked, and 
he brought forward his honest and unsus- 
pected testimony to the integrity of Lord 
Gosford. He should wish to call the at- 
tention of the House to one or two facts. 
As to the mode in which the Magistrates 
were summoned, he would wish to remark 
upon that, in addition to what was said 
by his hon. and learned Friend. ‘The 
Magistrates were summoned in the only 
way which it could be proper to have them 
summoned. The Lord-licutenant wrote 
a letter to the acting clerk of the peace, 
Mr. M’Kenzie and who was not, he be- 

lieved, connected in political feeling with 
Lord Gosford. By the direction of Lord 
Gosford, the acting clerk of the peace, who 
had a list of the Magistrates, sent a cir- 
cular to each of the resident Magistrates 
of the county. Nothing could be more 
fair or impartial. This meeting was an 
open meeting; and those who imagined 
that Lord Gosford had held a secret 
meeting, and that he would withhold tes- 
timony, had only to be informed, at least 
it was only necessary for the Irish por- 

tion of the House to be informed, 
that amongst the persons who were con- 
stantly present was the reverend Mortimer 

Sullivan—and it was not at all likely he 
would have been introduced into the as- 
sembly if the object were not entire impar- 
tiality. Under those circumstances, he 
wished again to remind the House of the 
fact, that most serious charges had been 
brought forward involving the character of 
one of the highest Magistrates in Ireland 
—charges which had been repeatedly post- 
poned—he thought, on some occasions, 
improperly postponed ; and upon others 
Inevitably so—that at length they had 
Come to issue in that House upon these 
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charges—they had been heard, and they 
had been answered; and he now firmly 
asked that House, and through them he 
asked the country, was there any man 
in that House (and if there was, let 
him rise in his place), who, with the ex- 
ception of the noble Lord, would, on the 
present occasion, say that Lord Gosford 
had either packed the tribunal, refused to 
call witnesses, or garbled the evidence ? 
Was there any man so inveterate im his 
prejudices as not to agree with the state- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend. If 
there were none, then he congratulated 
the noble Lord on his pre-eminence, in 
having brought charges aflecting the 
public character and the private honour of 
a distinguished man, and then standing 
alone persisting in charges, after 
they had been fully refuted. Against the 
force of those angry must 
oppose his firm and distinct defiance ; but 
he would take the liberty of making an 
appeal to the honour aud sense of justice 
of the noble Lord himself. If it should 
be the feeling of that House—and such he 
knew it to be—that such charges met with 
an entire refutation in that House, even at 
that moment, late as it was, he would tell 
the noble Lord, that, gaining by the ex- 
perience he must have obtained in the 
course of that discussion, he should atthe 
last hour retract the charges which . had 
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made; or the noble Lord should take the 
other alternative presented by Mes hig 
and learned Friend—he was bound to 
put bis charges in train of inquiry. Let 


him give notice for a Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of Lord Gosford, he pro- 
mised the noble Lord that the Govern- 
ment—that they who were the friends of 
Lord Gosford, would be the first to second 
such a proposition ; or let the noble Lord 
express his regret that he had ever brought 
forward charges which were so unsustain- 
able. He put it to the noble Lord, that 
he had only in consistency one course to 
pursue—not that that House, or that the 
country, refused investization, forhe knew 

that they were satisfied ; but if the pe 
Lord could not prove the statements that 
he had made—if he knew that they could 
not be proved, then, in justice to himself— 
in justice to that House, and in justice to 
the country, he should abandon his attack, 
and express his regret that he had ever 
made it. The noble Lord had it yet in 
his power to do this. Let him entreat the 





noble Lord not to stand alone in that 
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House, as a person who brought forward 
an accusation which had nothing to sup- 
port it. He regretted that they had not 
an opportunity of coming to a distinct 
vote upon this question, but that oppor- 
tunity had been withheld by the noble 
Lord. If the noble Lord had taken 
another course, he should be ready, as 
under the preset circumstances he was 
perfectly ready, to meet it at once, and 
negative any charge that the noble Lord 
had made. He would wish to restrict 
himself, as that alternative might be at 
once taken. No notice had been given 
of such a course, and it might be said, 
however untenty, that such a vote was 
taken by surprise. He putit again to the 
noble Lord to make the now only amends 
that it was in his power to make; for he 
was sure the hon. Friends about the noble 
Lord would not support him in the charges 
he bad made, and they must wish to ex- 
tricate him trom the difficulty in which he 
had placed himself. 

Lord Acheson said, that, after the very 
able and zealous manner in which the 
conduct of his noble relative, the Marl of 
Gosford had been advocated by his hon. 
and learned Friend below him he should 
trespass very briefly on the time of the 
House. He would refer only to two of 
the charges. First, in answer to the 
noble Viscount’s doubts as to the pro- 
ceedings having been taken far enough 
back, he would refer to the letter of Mr. 
Blacker ; secondly, as to the hearing of 
witnesses. ‘I'he noble Lord (Gosford) had 
distinctly declared that he was ready to 
hear any witnesses who might be brought 
forward for the purpose of sifting the 
matter to the bottom, and coming to a 
fair conclusion. For the rest, in respect 
to the present motion, he (Lord Acheson) 
wished to speak of it more in sorrow than 
in anger. He had a right to complain, 
perhaps, on the part of his noble relative, 
that it had been brought forward without 
notice, and that against an individual 
who could not by any possibility defend 
himself. At the same time he would say 
that the noble Viscount had placed him- 
self in a predicament in which he stood 
bound, either to retract or go on with the 
accusation which he had advanced; and 
on the part of his noble relative he was 
authorised to declare that the more rigid 
and strict the investigation the better he 
should be satisfied. If any hon. Gentle- 
man, therefore, had anything to say upon 
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the subject he begged it as a favour that 
he would not hesitate to do so. In con- 
clusion, on the part of his noble relative, 
he begged to thank the House for the 
kind and flattering manner in which they 
had treated the matter. 

Mr. Shaw said, that, considering the 
near connexion of the parties—their 
station in society—and the relative posi- 
tion they held in Lreland—where few such 
residents were to be found, he had, from 
first to last, sincerely regretted those 
proceedings. He had, at an earlier stage 
of them, used his most anxious efforts to 


jput a stop to them; he deplored the 


difference of opinion between the two 
noble lords having been ever brought 
before the public; but his noble friend 
(Lord Mandeville) having expressed his 
regret for, and retracted the offensive 
expression complained of, as being too 
strong, but still maintaining his opinion 
that the investigation at which his noble 
Friend had persoually attended, was not 
on the whole fairly conducted, he felt that 
his noble Friend could not, to please a 
majority of that House, say what he did 
not think, and, with every respect for the 
noble Earl, and for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had defended his conduct, 
and for his noble Friend, if he would 
permit him to call him so, who had just 
sat down, he was obliged to add that, in 
the debate of that night, at least as far as 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Mandeville) 
near him was concerned, he had not met 
with treatment calculated to conciliate. 
The charge alleging the garbling of re- 
ports and packing of the Court, his noble 
friend had withdrawn, but he was now 
placed in a very peculiar situation, His 
noble Friend was a resident in thatcountry, 
faithfully and efficiently discharging the 
various duties required of him as a country 
gentleman, a landlord, and a Magistrate. 
No one not residing in [reland, and not 
knowing the noble Lord, his family, his 
connexions, and his influence, could set 
an adequate value on his residence in that 
country. His residence there, and his 
intercourse with the people, should not be 
objected to him. Was the question of 
residence in a country suffering so deeply 
from absenteeism, and every question of 
private and social life, thus to be 
mixed up with politics. ‘There was a 
cheer when he said that his noble 
Friend was in a peculiar position. He 
did not expect to see this subject taken up 
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with such a strong manifestation of party 
feeling on the other side. His noble 
Friend considered himself justified, and 
others agreed with him, in acting as he 
had done. The facts were these; he was 
present at the first inquiry, and he left it 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction, He did 
not think it was fairly conducted. Some of 
the facts he stated were admitted. Yes, it 
was admitted that some of the Magistrates 
were not summoned—[from the Opposition 
side. The resident Magistrates were ]— No 
they were not all summoned [‘* Name !’’] 
his noble Friend named three or four who 
were not summoned. Ile(Mr. Shaw) re- 
collected one, Mr. Green [from the Oppo- 
sition—he did not reside in the county. | 
He surely resided in the vicinity. It was 
not fair in such a case to draw an ima- 
ginary line of boundary, and, by the 
accident of locality, determine what was 
and was not residence. Though a man 
might be separated by a stream or a ditch 
from a county, yet, ifa Magistrate of it, he 
should surely be invited to an investigation 
like that, as he was summoned to Grand 
Jury and other Magisterial duties. He 
(Mr. Shaw) was stating that thet aapencsien 
of his noble Friend was, that the conduct 
of the investigation was improper. There 
was another fact of which he complained, 
namely, that the investigation was too 
limited, and did not go back to the 
occurrences of the races, which were con- 
nected with these transactions, and led to 
them. A third fact was, that a cross-ex- 
amination of certain witnesses would not 
be suffered. fis noble Friend did object 
to those proceedings ; but it could not be 
expected that, as was said, he should enter 
a formal protest in Court. He thought, 
and so did others at the time, that it was 
agreed no Report was to be sent to the 
Government, at least sufficient tran- 
spired in Court to warrant the impression. 
His noble Friend was ready to retract any 
offensive expressions he might have used, 
and regretted them; but it could not be 
expected he would go further, and retract, 
as he retained his original impression still, 
whether well founded or not. He disap- 
proved of and regretted the harsh and un- 
conciliatory tone adopted on the other 
side. It was not likely to close the breach, 
but rather to widen it, between these 
noble relatives. His noble Friend (Lord 
Mandeville) considered he was justified in 
receiving the impression he did. He 
acted on the best of his judgment, and 
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could not be blamed. He (Mr. Shaw) 
regretted that the affair was not adjusted 
before. He did not advise that it should 
be brought on, but his noble Friend con- 
ceived himself bound to act on the im- 
pression he entertained. His noble Friend 
softened the expressions complained of. 
No, he did not deny the charge ; for, in 
substance, his noble Friend adhered 
(whether erroneously or not was not the 
question) to his original opinion. He 
(Mr. Shaw) was sorry, as both the noble 
Lords were residents in that county, both 
brother Magistrates, and connected by 
close family ties, that the matter had ever 
been brought before that House, and he 
hoped it would notgo further. He would 
again express his regret that the subject 
was not suffered to drop, and that such 
harsh expressions and angry feelings, of a 
personal and political character, were dis- 
played on the other side of the House; 
they could not tend to weaken the im- 
pression made upon the mind of his noble 
Friend, and, least of all, todraw from him 
that retraction sought by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, but which, retaining 
the opinion which his noble Friend assured 
him he still did, his noble Friend could 
not, with truth and honour, express. 

Mr. Hume said, that during the whole 
time he had had a seat in the House, he 
had never heard such a charge brought 
forward as this. He had never before 
heard a charge brought forward for which 
there was not at least some shadow and 
appearance of reason. But in this case 
he had listened to the noble Viscount’s 
accusation, and to the answer made by 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, and he was bound to say 
that every single imputation cast by the 
noble Viscount upon the conduct of the 
Earl of Gosford was entirely removed. If 
ever there was a complete refutation of 
serious charges, and there could not be a 
more serious charge than that of a Magis- 
trate perverting public justice, it was in 
this case. He was surprised at the counsel 
given by the hon. and learned Member, 
that those who opposed the noble Viscount 
should rather endeavour to conciliate than 
to irritate him. Did the noble Viscount 
deserve conciliation? He, on the contrary, 
had to charge the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with using language which was 
too conciliatory, when he counselled the 
noble Viscount to express that regret and 
contrition for having brought such un- 
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founded charges, which his own sense 
of honour and justice should have induced 
him to do without any such admonition. 
He thought also, that the House, for its 
own character’s sake, should state its de- 
cided opinion on the subject. Were they, 
sitting there as judges, to be continually 
called upon to furnish fresh evidence, 
when it appeared perfectly clear that there 
was not the slightest ground for the im- 
putations thrown out? Were they, after 
those charges—evidently without founda- 
tion—had been hanging over the head of 
Lord Gosford for six weeks, to assent to 
fresh charges being brought, which it was 
clear could not be supported? What 
would they gain if the papers now moved 
for were laid before them? What object 
would be attained by having the chief con- 
stable’s report? What would be the use 
of the dying declaration of the man 
M‘Whinney? But it appeared, after all, 
that this man was alive and well. Would 
the papers moved for by the noble Lord 
throw even a shadow of light on the sub- 
ject? He was surprised at the pertinacity 
of the noble Viscount; and whether the 
noble Viscount persisted in his Motion 
or not, of this he was satisfied, that the 
House ought to declare its opinion on the 
conduct ofthe noble Viscount. It appear- 
ed to him that the noble Earl, the Lord- 
lieutenant of Armagh, had acted in the 
most upright manner—end would to God 
that all Lords-lieutenant manifested a 
similar independent and impartial conduct. 
If he had his will, many Lords-lieutenant 
should be removed in England as well as 
Ireland, for pursuing directly the opposite 
course to that which the Earl of Gosford 
had been censured for. The truth was, 
that too great delicacy had hitherto been 
exercised with respect to the removal of 
Magistrates from the judgmentseat. Lord 
Eldon had declared that he would not 
consent to the removal of a Magistrate 
unless he had been convicted in a Court 
of Record. This was a monstrous principle 
and ought not to be acted upon. He re- 
peated, that the present was the time for 
the House to express its decided opinion 
on the subject. Could any man say that, 
on such a Motion as the present, and after 
all that had taken place, it would be 
a denial of justice to refuse these papers ? 
He had no hesitation in saying that the 
statement of the noble Viscount was utterly 
and entirely unfounded? Hehoped that the 
House, in vindication of an impartial Lord- 
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lieutenant, and an upright and honourable 
Magistrate, would at once reject the mo- 
tion, and at the same time adopt such a 
course as to mark the sense it entertained 
of the conduct of the noble Viscount in 
making such charges. They could not 
do less than make a positive declaration, 
both in justice to the noble Earl, and in 
justice to the country, and he should there- 
fore move an Amendment to the Motion 
of the noble Viscount, “That it is the 
opinion of this House that the conduct of 
the Earl of Gosford in the recent investi- 
gation in Armagh, did not afford the 
slightest ground of complaint, and that 
the imputations made against him by 
Viscount Mandeville were entirely with- 
out foundation.” 

The Speaker having put the Amendment, 

Mr. Shaw rose, and said that such a 
course of proceeding, as moving that 
Amendment was contrary to all rule and 
precedent. The name of Lord Gosford 
was not in the original Motion, and he 
objected to the Amendment as quite 
irregular in point of form, and opposed to 
the rules of the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex referred in his Amend- 
ment to a statement made by an hon. 
Member in that House, which might be 
made in any discussion. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber, without any notice, brought forward 
a Motion condemning the conduct of 
another hon. Member, and directly striking 
at the freedom of debate. The hon. 
Member could not, in point of form, move 
his Amendment, as the name of Lord 
Gosford was not in the original motion. 


Besides, he was bound to give notice, if 


he meant to pass a censure upon a Mem- 


ber of that House. Such conduct, if 


persevered in, would be considered the 
conduct of a tyrannical majority. He 
repeated it would be so, and the pub- 
lic would view it in that light. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that it was not at 
all necessary there should be any con- 
nexion between the original Motion and 
an Amendment, and he hoped his hon. 
Friend would persevere with the Amend- 
ment he had proposed. It was a common 
practice on a motion for the House going 
into a Committee of Supply, to have 
amendments proposed that had no con- 
nexion with the original motion. He hoped 
hon. Gentlemen had read the evidence in 
this case. By that evidence it would be seen 
that fourteen houses of Roman Catholics 
had been burned by Orangemen, and not 
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one of the offenders had been brought to 
justice. It was not, however, the fault of 
the Earl of Gosford, that justice had not 
been done; and for the impartiality of his 
conduct as a magistrate and _ Lord- 
lieutenant of the county, (he Mr. O’Con- 
nell) hoped the house would protect him. 
Lord Gosford had acted with the utmost 
forbearance, and with a total absence of 
all party spirit. 

Colonel Percival said, he had not in- 
tended to say one word upon this subject, 
but he could not refrain from observing 
on the injustice of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin, pronouncing judgment 
without a trial, particularly when he must 
be in his heart aware that the charges he 
had made against the Orangemen were 
without foundation. He would appeal to 
the hon. Member for Armagh if it were 
true that the Orangemen had, as was 
stated, arms in their hands on the oceca- 
sion in question? The hon. and learned 
Member had thought proper to pronounce 
a condemnation of the Orangemen with- 
out even hearing their defence, but this 
was only consistent with the practice of 
the hon. and learned Member, who, on 
all occasions, threw out his imputations 
upon all who differed from his views. He 
would say that if this Amendment were 
persevered in, it would be considered by the 
country, and ought to be so considered, as 
the oppressive act of a tyrannical majority. 
The fair way to proceed would be to give 
notice of this Amendment as a substantive 
motion, and then let the question be re- 
gularly brought forward. He was not 
disposed to say one word in condemnation 
of Lord Gosford, and indeed, he regretted 
that this proceeding was allowed to go on, 
orhad been brought at all before the public. 
He should be glad if his noble Friend 
(Lord Mandeville) could, consistently with 
his sense of truth and propriety, say any- 
thing to relieve the feelings of Lord Gos- 
ford, but he could not certainly press upon 
his noble Friend anything which he did 
not feel to be right. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
thought that the present Motion was 
irregular in point of form, but he ho- 
ped it would be allowed that the real 
question at issue was the conduct of Lord 
Gosford. It was competent and fit for the 
House to express its opinion on that point ; 
but let it not travel out of the usual course, 
and mix up with it extraneous matter. 
The present Motion, if carried, would be 
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unintelligible on the Journals of the House 
and might be used as a precedent. The 
fact was, that the conduct of Lord Gosford 
did not deserve the charge brought against 
it, and it was the duty of the House to 
pronounce an opinion on that conduct; 
but there was no precedent for the adop- 
tion of such a resolution as the present. 

The Speaker said, the present proceed- 
ing was a novel one, and full of difficulty. 
To name the noble Lord (Mandeville), a 
Member of that House, expressly in the 
Amendment, was quite irregular, as_ it 
would refer to his speech, and not to the 
motion which he made. [Mr. O'Connell, 
“Leave out the name.”} It would be 
better to avoid such a case of difficulty as 
would meet those who would refer to the 
present motion as a precedent. [Mr. 
O'Connell, “Leave out the name.”} The 
proceedings now proposed would certainly 
be unintelligible to all, except those pre- 
sent, and would not be understood on the 
Journals. 

Mr. Hume said, his object was to make 
his Motion as intelligible as possible. He 
wished it to appear on the Journals that 
the imputation made by the noble Lord 
on Earl Gosford was unfounded. How- 
ever, he would, if his Motion as at present 
shaped were irregular, omit the name. 
But when hon. Members understood the 
matter— 

The Speaker—Those present do, but 
others who are not present, do not. It 
would establish a precedent which would 
be unintelligible to others hereafter. 

Mr. Hume, then put the Amendment, 
to this effect, that the conduct of Lord 
Gosford was without blame, and the im- 
putations cast upon him were unfounded. 

Mr. Shaw contended that the altered 
Motion did not obviate the objections to 
the first. It was as clear as two and two 
made four that it remained still the same, 
and was a censure on his noble Friend. 

Dr. Lushington begged to recal to the 
recollection of the Speaker that a discus- 
sion arose in that House on the conduct of 
his predecessor. ‘Two Gentlemen entered 
into a warm debate—one of them censured 
the conduct of the Speaker. Mr. Canning 
rose, and moved as an amendment that 
the thanks of the House be given to the 
Speaker for his impartial conduct. The 
imputation on the Speaker came out im- 
mediately in the debate, and not by 
premeditated motion. It was idle to de- 
bate the specific terms of the resolution, 
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It was notorious that the noble Lord 
brought charges against the noble Earl 
and that he (Dr. Lushington) rebutted 
them. If Members were absent from the 
debate, with the public notice given them, 
for the noble Lord’s Motion was publicly 
entered on the paper of business, it was 
their own fault. All had heard of the 
charges already. The House could not 
without a violation of duty refuse to place 
on the Journals the fact that the noble 
Earl was not guilty. 

Mr. George F. Young desired to repu- 
diate any share in the imputation brought 
by the learned Recorder for Dublin, against 
those who would support the Amendment, 
namely, that they were a tyrannical majo- 
rity. He hated tyranny in all shapes, 
especially that of a majority taking advan- 
tage of a minority. The noble Lord 
placed himself in a situation that com- 
pelled the House to adopt such a 
resolution. 

Mr. Hume thought it would be more in 
accordance with the usage of the House, 
first to negative the original motion, and 
for that purpose he should for the present 
withdraw his Amendment, with the leave 
of the House. 

Amendment withdrawn. 


Lord Mandeville observed, in reply, 
that two charges were made against him, 


irreconcilable with each other. The one 
was, that he had made a different state- 
ment to-night, from that which he made 
on a former night ; and the other, that he 
had repeated, virtually, the same state- 
ment, although he had retracted the of- 
fensive expressions. The latter he in- 
tended to maintain, When the learned 
Doctor, on a former evening, put words in 
his mouth which he did not use, and he 
wished to explain, he was put down by a 
general cry of ‘Spoke, spoke,” and not 
allowed to explain; but before the post 
hour on the following day, he contra- 
dicted the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The hon, and learned Member stated that 
the Conservative Magistrates fermed a 
majority upon the Bench; but although 
they were not excluded from hearing the 
evidence, they were denied the privilege 
of reporting their judgment upon it, for 
Lord Gosford did say, that there should 
be no report. Of the letters which had 
been read by the hon. and _ learned 
Civilian, he would only observe that they 
were all a denial of matters which he 
never stated. He did not charge Lord 
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Gosford with rejecting individual wit- 
nesses, but with postponing the evidence 
of some, and refusing to hear the testi- 
mony of all, who could depose as to the 
outrages by which the election riots had 
been preceded. He would conclude by 
saying, that his complaints had not been 
replied to. 

The original Motion was negatived. 

Mr. Hume moved the following Resolu- 
tion :—“ That this House is of opinion 
that the conduct of the Earl of Gosford, 
as Lord-lieutenant of the county of Ar- 
magh, in the investigation held at Armagh, 
does not afford the slightest ground for 
blame ; and the imputations made against 
him, are entirely without foundation.” 

Resolution agreed to. 


Pensions oF Lorp CHanceELtors.| 
Mr. Hume, pursuant to notice, rose to 
move for Returns of the Number of Chan- 
cellors for England and Ireland at present 
receiving Pensions, and the amount of the 
Pensions so received. He thought this 
Motion the more necessary from the pre- 
sent state of the Court of Chancery. 
There were at present five Chancellors 
paid by the country large Pensions, with- 
out there being any Chancellor at all 
giving his services to the country, in Eng- 
land at least; and as matters were going 
on, it was not improbable but in a few 
years we should have five more. It was 
impossible that things could go on in this 
way. By the production of these Returns, 
the people of England would learn for 
what they were paying between 24,000/. 
and 25,0002. a-year, and yet not possess- 
ing the advantage of having a Lord Chan- 
cellor. Some doubt existed as to whether 
the Lord Chancellor for Ireland was about 
to receive a pension of between 4,000/. 
and 5,000. a-year. The production of 
these Returns would lead to an explana- 
tion, and set such doubts at rest. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving for a 
“Return of the several ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors of England and Ireland, who now 
receive, or are entitled to receive pensions, 
as having been Chancellors; stating the 
names, the date of appointment, or several 
appointments as Chancellor, the time each 
actually held office, the dates of resigna- 
tion, or loss of office, the dates from 
which respectively each received, or are 
entitled to receive their Pensions, the 
amount of such yearly Pensions, and from 
what fund paid; stating, also, the Acts of 
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Parliament under which they respectively 
receive their Pensions.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
no objection to the production of the Re- 
turns moved for by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex, and, therefore, should not 
trouble the House with any remarks, ex- 
cept with regard to the payment of the 
Chancellors salary, and he must beg 
leave to observe, that the salary was fixed 
by Act of Parliament, and was payable to 
all, whether Lord High Chancellor, or 
Lords Commissioners, who performed the 
duties attached to holding the Great 
Seal. [Mr. Hume: In addition to their 
other salaries?] Yes, in addition. The 
Commissioners appointed for administer- 
ing the duties of the Great Seal, received 
their proportion of the salary aflixed to 
the office of Lord High Chancellor, but 
which was not according to the arrange- 
ment of the Government, but by the 
authority of an Act of the Legislature. 
The arrangement which had been made, 
was necessary, but he could state expli- 
citly to the House, that it was only pro- 
visional. 

Mr. Hawes said, that in a fuller House 
he should put the question to the Attor- 
ney-General, as to whether the measure 
was intended to be proceeded in for 
dividing the office of Equity Judge and 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Harvey said, it was quite true, 
as had been observed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that it was by 
Act of Parliament, that the 10,0002, was 
paid to the Lord High Chancellor, or 
whoever held the Great Seal. But he 
would inquire whether the three learned 
individuals did not receive their salaries 
on the supposition that the whole of their 
time would be devoted to their own pecu- 
liar judicial labours. If they had time to 
bestow on the Court of Chancery, it was 
evident that they could fulfil their own 
duties in less time than was generally con- 
sidered necessary for their due perform- 
ance. If they had any time to spare, it 
ought in his opinion to be bestowed on 
their respective Courts. The Master of 
the Rolls was in the receipt of a salary of 
7,0002. per annum. The Vice-Chancellor 
received a salary very little less, and the 
Judges of the Common Pleas received 
5,5001., being salaries abundantly ade- 
quate to remuncrate them for the import- 
ant duties they performed, and which he 
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and no ordinary degree of mental and 
bodily exertion. Now, in addition to this, 
the country was made to pay 10,000Z. or 
14,0002. more, in addition to these liberal 
salaries, which sum was, perhaps, equally di- 
vided among these Judges. Another fact 
ought to be mentioned—namely, that the 
entire patronage generally exercised by 
the Lord Chancellor, was by this means 
placed in the hands of the Commissioners, 
and one of those, the Master of the Rolls, 
had, and might again have, a seat in that 
House, and thus the mighty patronage at 
the disposition of the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, would be exercised by 
an individual holding a seat in that House. 
This he considered as a most formidable 
objection to the present arrangement, and 
he was glad to learn that it was only to be 
temporary. He felt, as the Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. Hawes) felt on the subject 
of the separation of the two offices of Lord 
Chancellor and Speaker of the House of 
Lords, and trusted that the plan proposed 
by the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham) who lately held the Seals, 
would be carried into execution. He 
agreed with that noble and learned Lord, 
in thinking that the Lord High Chan- 
cellor should not be a political Judge, and 
that his independence should be secured 
by a permanent appointment. It should 
not be one of a temporary nature, but 
placed on the same footing as the otier 
Judges of the land. He should feel it his 
duty, if this proposed plan were not per- 
severed in, again to recur to the subject. 
With regard to the present system, it was 
unsatisfactory to the country, unsatisfac- 
tory to the suitors, and, as his hon. Friend 
opposite (the Solicitor-General) well knew, 
unsatisfactory to the practitioners in the 
Court of Chancerv. 

Mr. George F. Young was of opinion that 
some arrangement should have been en- 
tered into of a more convenient nature, 
He should wish to abstain at all times 
from estimating the services of those who 
filled high judicial offices, by a mere pe- 
cuniary measure. Yet he did think, that 
the country had a right to expect that 
men would be found to fill offices so 
highly honourable as those of the Com- 
missioners, without additional remunera- 
tion, they already being in the receipt of 
competent incomes. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
Act unquestionably provided that the 
salary of the Lord Chancellor, amounting 
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to 10,0002. a-year, should be paid out of 
the Suitors’ Fund. This was clearly the 
law; and if the Act was an improper one, 
the proper course to pursue would be to 
effect an alteration with respect to it. He 
admitted, however, that if the putting of 
the Great Seal in commission were any- 
thing but a temporary arrangement, the 
distribution of the salary of the Lord 
Chancellor amongst the Commissioners 
might, perhaps, form a fit subject for in- 
quiry. Under existing circumstances he 
was satisfied that no inconvenience would 
arise from the appointment of Commis- 
sioners ; and with respect to the expense 
which the arrangement would entail upon 
the public, he had been informed, in a 
conversation which he lately had with one 
of the learned Commissioners themselves, 
that the amount of fees and the other 
expenses to be defrayed by them upon 
their instalment would fully compensate 
for the amount of salary which they should 
receive during the period for which they 
might hold the Great Seal. There was 
another topic introduced in the course of 
the discussion on which he was anxious to 
say a few words. It had been thrown 
out that the time necessarily consumed in 
discharging the duties of the Lord Chan- 
cellor would prevent the Commissioners 
from sitting in the Courts to which they 
belonged, for such a time as would enable 
them to ‘discharge the duties which re- 
spectively devolved upon them; and it had 
been further asserted, that if they were 
found able to get through the business 
which belonged to the Court of Chancery 
as well as that of their own Courts, it 
might fairly be said, that ‘their ordinary 
duties did not entitle them to the amount 
of salary which they received. Now the 
fact was, that the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Master of the Rolls sat every day in 
the week five hours; and he, without 
any hesitation, left it to any one conver- 
sant with the nature of the usual proceed- 
ings in these Courts, to say whether it was 
possible that the human mind could be 
usefully employed in the investigation 
of those matters which formed the general 
subjects of their judicature, for a longer 
period than that which he had mentioned. 
The late Vice-Chancellor (Sir John Leach), 
who was most anxious to devote all the 
faculties of his powerful mind to the con- 
sideration of the questions which were 
brought under the cognizance of his Court, 
declared that the mind could not be ad- 
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vantageously kept on a stretch in the dis- 
charge of such duties as he had to perform , 
fora longer space of time than that to 
which he had referred. The Judges, then, 
to whom he had referred, usually sat from 
ten o’clock till three, which, for six days, 
amounted to thirty hours a week, But 
although these individuals professed their 
inability to sit for a longer time than five 
hours each day fora lengthened period, 
they declared themselves willing to sit six 
hours for five days, in pursuance 
temporary arrangement, thereby  con- 
tinuing to transact business in each of 
their Courts for exactly the same space of 
time as that during which they sat before 
their acceptance of office as Commissioners, 
The House was aware that the former 
Lord Chancellors sat only two days in the 
week in the Court of Chancery, and were 
engaged for the other three days in the 
House of Lords. The learned Commis- 
sioners had (as we understood the hon. 
Gentleman) sat one day in the week in 
the Court of Chancery, and were now 
employed for three or four extra days 
during the vacation in disposing of the 
business which had accumulated in con- 
sequence of the change which had been 
effected with reference to the office of 
Lord Chancellor. He trusted he had 
shown, that under this temporary arrange- 
ment, the minds of the learned Judges 
who had been appointed his Majesty’s 
Commissioners, were devoted as closcly, 
and with as little loss of time, to the sub. 
jects brought under their consideration, 
as they well could be. 

Mr. Pease remarked that he would 
content himself with merely calling the 
attention of the House to a list of the 
salaries paid to retired Lord Chancellors 
and Commissioners. It contained the 
following names, with the sums which 
each received annexed :— 


To Lord Eldon - - 
Lord Lyndhurst ~ = 
Master of the Rolls " 
Vice-Chancellor = ° 6,000 
Puisne Judge - - 5,500 
Lord Brougham, as Chancellor 10,000 

Ex-Chancellor 5,000 
Lord Chief Justice - - 8,000 
Speaker of the House of Lords 4,000 


of a 


£4,000 
5,000 
7,000 


Total - £54,500 


This certainly held out to the country no 
very cheering prospect of economical re- 
ductions. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 15, 1835. 

MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Roserery, 
from various Dissenting Congregations (Scotland) against 
any Grant to the Scotch Churches.—By the Duke of Ar- 
GYLE, the Duke of Gorpon, the Earl of Stirttna, the 
Marquess of LANSpowNg, the Earl of Rossityn, the Duke 
of BuccieuGH, and the Marquess of Bore, from various 
Places in Scotland, in favour of a Grant. 


Tue AcGricutruran Inrerest— 
County Rarers.| The Duke of Rich- 
mond presented a Petition from the owners 
and occupiers of land in Staffordshire, 
praying forrelief. ‘The petitioners noticed 
the promise that was put forth in the 
Speech from the Throne at the beginning 
of the present Session, that something 
should be done in favour of the landed in- 
terest, and more particularly with reference 
to the burden of county-rates. The peti- 
tioners complained that the burdens of 
building and repairing bridges and gaols, 
of public prosecution of felons, and of fur- 
nishing information on returns to both 
Houses of Parliament, fell upon the county 
rates, which were levied entirely upon the 
land. He wished to ask the noble Vis- 
count now at the head of the Government, 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to propose to Parliament any 
measure on the subject, or to take into 
consideration the grievances of which the 
petitioners complained. He agreed with 
the petitioners in all they stated, except in 
the recommendation that the Magistrates 
should not have the power of ordering pay- 
ments out of the county-rates, but that 
that power should be- given to persons 
elected by the rate-payers. In his opi- 
nion, the Magistrates ought still to possess 
the power now vested in them. He 
thought that as things now stood, the 
amount of the county-rates was a great 
grievance, and he hoped that some mea- 
sure would be adopted more fairly to meet 
some of the expenses now charged upon 
them. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that it was 
the intention of the Government to take 
into consideration the best means of car- 
rying into effect that part of the recom- 
mendation from the Throne alluded to by 
the noble Duke, provided that that recom- 
mendation, the words of which, as they 
stood, were extremely large, and comprised 
much more than the noble Duke had 
stated, was understood to be confined to 
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those recommendations which had ema- 
nated from the Committees of this and the 
other House of Parliament. He should 
not enumerate all the matters referred to; 
the principal among them were prosecu- 
tions at the assizes, expenses of convicts, 
and Returns furnished to both Houses of 
Parliament on subjects on which they re- 
quired information. ‘These matters would 
receive the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and the recommendations regarding 
them should be carried into effect provided 
that the means could be found for limiting 
what were now unlimited and undefined 
charges, and putting a check upon unne- 
cessary and profuse expenditure. 


Treland—Processions. 


InrLtanp—Processions.] The Earl 
of Weceklow said, that after the declara- 
tion which the nobie Viscount had made 
on taking his seat as Minister of the 
Crown, he had felt that it was his duty to 
abstain from making any remarks on the 
noble Viscount’s conduct, till he saw pre- 
cisely on what principles the noble Vis- 
count meant to carry on the Government. 
But circumstances had lately occurred in 
Ireland which made him feel that it would 
be a dereliction of his duty if he were to 
suffer them to pass over without notice. 
He referred to the manner in which the 
noble Earl recently appointed Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland had made his entry into 
Dublin. He wished not to be understood 
as disapproving of demonstrations of re- 
gard on the entry of a favoured Lord-lieu- 
tenant into that city, he should be the last 
man in the world who could disapprove of 
the expression of regret that had been 
shown by the Irish people at the depar- 
ture of his noble Friend near him (the 
Earl of Haddington), and, therefore, he 
could not but approve of that demonstra- 
tion of feeling; and as he knew how well 
merited it was, he should not be justified 
in disapproving of another demonstration 
of a different kind upon the arrival of the 
noble Earl who had recently been ap- 
pointed. But if the reports he had heard 
were true, the demonstrations made on 
the arrival of the noble Earl were of a 
totally different kind from those made on 
the departure of his noble Friend. He 
was informed that the cortege which took 
place on the occasion of the noble Earl’s 
entry was the organized arrangement of an 
individual of great power in the country. 
The men in the procession were marshalled 
by appointed leaders—they assembled in 
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great numbers in consequence of orders 
issued in the chapels of the neighbourhood 
that they should assemble and take part in 
the procession, Under these circum- 
stances, it seemed to him that the proces- 
sion was in direct violation of the laws of 
the country. It was not only in violation 
of the common law, but of that law which 
was introduced two years ago, when the 
noble Viscount was Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. He alluded to 
the Bill which was to be continued for 
five years, and which declared to be 
illegal all bodies of men assembled with 
symbols and banners. Ifthe reports he 
had heard were true, the noble Earl had 
permitted that to be done which rendered 
him incapable of holding the sword of 
justice in that country, for what he had 
done was prohibited by law; and how 
could he punish that in others which he 
had permitted himself, and in permitting 
which he had committed so direct a vio- 
lation of the law? These circumstances 


must have a tendency to discourage the 
loyal and well-aifected in that country, 
and they could not but be confirmed in 
their apprehensions when they saw the 
Lord-lieutenant thus lend himself to the 
party which was most dangerous in that 


kingdom, and which had often been de- 
nounced not only in Parliament, but even 
in speeches from the Throne. Coupling 
that circumstance with another of which 
he had heard, he must express his fears 
for the tranquillity of Ireland when he 
heard that the Solicitor-General of Ire- 
land had sanctioned a toast at a public 
meeting to the speedy repeal of the Union. 
Coupling that circumstance with the fact 
that, at the entry of the new Lord-lieu- 
tenant, the banners bore the inscription 
“‘ Repeal of the Union,” ‘No Tithes,” 
“©’Connell for ever,’ and sentences of 
that kind, he thought the commencement 
of the new Government was of a most 
inauspicious and even alarming character. 
He hoped that the declaration of the noble 
Earl would have the effect of settling the 
minds of the people, and that if such cir- 
cumstances should be proved to have oc- 
curred, at least he would declare they 
had not his acquiescence. He asked the 
noble Viscount first, whether he had re- 
ceived such information that the noble 
Earl had made his entry into Dublin in 
the manner described ; and secondly, if 
so, what steps had been taken to announce 
the displeasure of the noble Viscount at 
this course, 
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Viscount Melbourne said, that it was 
quite unnecessary for the noble Earl to 
disavow any intentions ofa personal nature 
towards himself, for he had never seen 
anything in the noble Earl but fair poli- 
tical hostility. He had understood that 
on the occasion of his noble Friend’s entry 
into Dublin there was a great concourse of 
people, and that there was, too, a very 
enthusiastic demonstration of popular feel- 
ing; but circumstances, such as_ those 
stated by the noble Earl opposite, he had 
not till this moment heard. He was not 
aware that there had been any illegal as- 
semblage, nor any banners nor ensigns 
which were prohibited by Act of Parlia- 
ment; but he had no doubt that if the 
law had been violated, it could and would 
be asserted by the ordinary means. With 
respect to the measures said to have been 
adopted to procure an attendanee—with 
respect to the orders supposed to have 
been given to assemble, and the marshiall- 
ing of the men in the procession, he could 
only say that he believed that processions 
of this kind were never purely spontaneous 
—never entirely unarranged; and he 
might venture to say that the assemblage 
which had accompanied the departure of 
the noble Earl opposite, did not occur 
without previous notice, nor without 
settled arrangements among those who 
were anxious to make that display of their 
political feelings. It was not in the nature 
of things that it should be so; no proces- 
sion could be entirely spontaneous—none 
was purely the outbursting of the feelings 
of the moment, but was produced by pre- 
vious settlement among the parties. If 
anything of an illegal nature had taken 
place—if any violation of the law had oc- 
curred—if anything had happened which 
called for strong animadversion and cen- 
sure, and if this was intimated to his noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant, he was sure 
that his noble Friend was so entirely aware 
of the intentions of the Government at 
home, and so entirely possessed of a spirit 
of impartiality—was so determined to 
conduct his Government upon the prin- 
ciples of even and equal justice, and so re- 
solved not to place himself in the hands 
of any party or faction whatever, but to 
administer the law equally to all, that he 
would be the very first to put the law into 
effect against those who had violated it 
even on the occasion referred to. There 
were some other matters to which the 
noble Earl opposite had referred, with 
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which he was not in the least acquainted, 
and to which, therefore, he should not 
allude; but he took that opportunity of 
declaring, that the principle of the Govern- 
ment here and in Ireland, was, that those 
who violated the law, be they who they 
might, should be made to answer for that 
violation. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was not 
surprised to hear the panegyric bestowed 
by the noble Viscount upon the noble 
Earl the Lord-lieutenant, but after a time 
they should be able to know how much it 
was deserved. His noble Friend near 
him had been right in putting the ques- 
tion, not with respect to the noble Ear! 
the Lord-lieutenant, but in order to know 
whether these orders for the people to as- 


semble, were issued by the protector of the | 


Government—Mr. O'Connell; and if so, 
whether such orders were issued under the 
sanction of the Lord-lieutenant. It did 
appear that some correspondence had been 
carried on by Captain Phipps on the part 
of the noble Earl, which was alluded to in 
the papers. The banners were marked 
with ‘ O’Connell, the rising Sun.” 
‘‘ Dan’s Lieutenant.” ‘ Repeal.” This 
was stated to be the fact in various letters, 
and if the noble Viscount had not heard of 
these things before, he was the last man in 


the country who had not heard of them. | 
He therefore called on the noble Viscount, | 


as the first Minister of the Crown, to in- 
vestigate the truth of these circumstances. 


He called on the noble Viscount the more | 


from a letter he had received from a very 
influential person, who stated to him what 


must be the inevitable consequences of’ 


such an entry. The letter said ‘“ The 


Earl of Mulgrave’s entry was a tremendous | 


display of O’Connell force, and the sanc- 
tion given to the party to display these 
colours will be considered a reason for the 


loyal Protestants not being meddled with | 


in their display on the 12th of July next, 


when I fear some tremendous conflict will | 
take place if they are interrupted. In| 


consequence of this procession with the 
banners and the green flags, it will be im- 
possible to prevent the Orangemen from 
taking their course.” ‘The Lord-lieu- 
tenant had, in fact, sanctioned these 
things, and unless he expressed his disap- 
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that the 12th of July would not pass over 
without the most serious consequences, 
He did not say this from any personal 
feeling. The time would come when he 
should state his opinion of what Treland 
had to fear from the Government of the 
noble Lord. The inevitable consequence 
would be, that if some marked notice was 
not taken of this matter, there would be a 
procession on the 12th of July. Tle 
warned the noble Viscount of the matter. 
The noble Viscount could not have any 
feelings of enmity towards him because he 
brought these circumstances forward—for 
he must know that a noble person high in 
the confidence of his Majesty and in that 
of the Government, (the Marquess of 
Wellesley, Lord Chainberlain) had just re- 
signed oflice because he felt that the in- 
fluence of Mr. O’Connell was so great in 
the Government, that with his opinions he 
could not properly continue in office. If 
the noble Viscount’s personal friends were 
thus alarmed, could he wonder that his 
political enemies were frightened? People 
| who had property in Ireland must and 
| would stand forth on such occasions and 
| 


let him know their opinions in time to 
| prevent these unhappy consequences. 
| Viscount Melbourne said, that with 
| respect to the circumstances alluded to by 
the noble Marquess opposite, there could 
be nothing more unfortunate, if the state- 
ment of those circumstances was true, and 
if it was, he admitted that the conse- 
quences predicted in the letter were likely 
‘to follow. But he must at the same time 
ask whether the sort of procession ref rred 
to could have been prevented? Could 
the noble Earl opposite have prevented, 
if he had wished, the display which accom- 
| panied his departure from Ireland, even 
when he was Lord-lieutenant, and in the 
country itself? how, then, could the 
noble Earl, now the Lord-lieutenant, pre- 
i vent that which was no doubt prepared 
while he yet remained in England? If 
there had been display on one side, so 


| there had on the other. He was perfectly 
;aware of the consequences that might 

follow an exhibition of the sort described ; 
but he knew no means by which his noble 
| Friend could have prevented it. He had 


| said that if there was anything illegal, it 
' 


probation of them, he might be well as-| should be inquired into; but it was not, 
sured that the Orangemen of Ireland | unfortunately, in the power of the Govern- 
would not be tranquil, and that a tremen-| ment here, or on the other side of the 
dous collision would take place that would | water, to prevent these displays of feeling 
endanger the property of Ireland, andjon the entry of a Lord-lieutenant, whom 
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the Irish people welcomed. with satisfac- 
tion to their shores, No man more deeply 
regretted than he did, the strong party 
distinction still existing in that country— 
the strong line of demarcation there drawn 
between men of opposite political senti- 
meuts; there was no man more truly 
anxious to adopt measures which could, 
even by possibility, have the effect of ren- 
dering that country tranquil; but it was | 
impossible to do that with the aid of one | 
party alone. If both could be prevailed | 
on to assist in this good work, something | 
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was no reason why he should. It would 
have been ungracious in him to say any- 
thing of the kind. He did not mean to 
say that the noble Earl, now the Lord- 
lieutenant, could have prevented the 
recent procession ; but he was certain that 
he could have prevented that which took 
place with regard to himself; but he saw 
no reason for doing it, and it would have 
been an ungracious return for the great 
kindness which he was far from being vain 
enough to think that he deserved. 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, 


might be done; but he feared that that ; that with regard to the report about the 
was hardly to be expected, from the weak- | Lord Chamberlain, a person had told it to 
ness of human nature. The noble Mar- | him who had it from the noble Marquess 


quess had adverted to the Chamberlain of 
the Household, and had said, that that | 
noble Marquess had resigned his situation | 
on account of differences with the Govern- | 
ment on the subject of Ireland. He as- | 
sured their Lordships that the statement | 
was wholly erroneous. He had the 
authority of the noble Marquess himself | 
for stating most distinctly, that any report 
to that effect was entirely without founda- 
tion. It was not upon the grounds stated 


that the noble Marquess had resigned his 
office ; and, with respect to the manage- 
ment of Ireland in general, the noble 


Marquess agreed with the views of the 
Government which was dismissed in No- 
vember, and with the views of the present 





Government. 
The Earl of Haddington could assure | 
the noble Viscount and their Lordships, 
that it had not been his intention to ad- 
dress them on this subject; but as the 
noble Viscount had appealed to him, and | 
had twice adverted to that assemblage to | 
which he was honoured on quitting [re- | 
land, and had done it as if he meant to. 
compare it with what had recently occurred 
he must be allowed to say a word or two 
on the matter. What he wished to state | 
was simply this—that on that occasion 
there was neither banner nor colour, nor, 
any outward appearance of party mani- | 
fested that met his eye, nor anything that 
could be so considered, As to the proces- | 
sion itself, it was most undoubtedly as 
spontaneous and unsolicited as it could | 
be; but, at the same time, he must be | 
allowed to say, that if he had given any | 
warning that he did not like it, or did not | 
wish for it, or that he thought it would | 


himself. 

Viscount Melbourne believed that the 
noble Marquess overrated the value of his 
information. 

Lord Brougham said, that in opposition 
to the second-hand report of the noble 


| Marquess, there were to be placed two 


personal communications with the noble 
Marquess, showing that it was wholly in- 
correct, He happened to be a_ wit- 
ness who could give evidence which 
would place the matter of the cause of 
the retirement beyond the possibility of a 
doubt; for the intention of the noble 
Marquess to resign, and the grounds of 
the intended resignation, were known to 
him Icng before the account of what took 
place in Ireland reached this country, He 
knew of the intention and the reasons for 


‘it, early last Saturday, and it was taken, 
he was going to say, on grounds diametri- 
cally opposite; but he might say, com- 


pletely different, and wholly standing 
apart from those supposed. He had not 
seen the noble Marquess since, and it was 
possible that in the mean time the noble 
Marquess might have said something 
which had occasioned the mistake. 

The Marquess of Londonderry had 
asked the question of one of his Majesty’s 
confidential servants, and he should have 
been more assured had the answer come 
from one of them. 

Lord Brougham remarked, that the 
position taken up by the noble Marquess 
was most extraordinary. According to that 
whatever report a man might hear of Lord 
Wellesley was to be believed, though Lord 
Wellesley had fifty witnesses to disprove 
it, unless it should happen that one of the 


produce any bad consequence, he be- , twelve King’s Ministers should also happen 
lieved that it would have been given up. | to know that the statementwas unfounded. 
But he had not done that because there | Really no other man would be placed in 
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so unfortunate a situation as that in which 
such arule would place the noble Mar- 
quess. 


Taxes on Knowledge. 


Taxes oN Kwnow ence. ] 


Lord | 
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nocent publications were taxed 200 per 
cent. Incalculable injury was thus in- 
flicted on good government, on good insti- 
tutions, and on the good administration of 
the law. In this point, therefore, he 


Taxes on Knowledge. 


Brougham presented a Petition from the | perfectly agreed with the petitioners ; and 


Common Council of the City of London 
on the subject of the Abolition of the Taxes 
on knowledge. The Common Council 


had not the privilege with respect to this | joyed a monopoly of the market. 


House which they possessed with regard 
to the Commons House of Parliament, of 





| 
} 


he agreed with them also in their objec- 
tions to the monopoly of newspapers. In 
London especially, a few newspapers en- 
Were it 
not for the stamp duty, those newspapers 
would have competitors and rivals, whereas 


presenting their petition at the bar of the | at present they had the monopoly of com- 
House, but it must be presented by aj municating intelligence and political dis- 


member of their Lordships’ House. 


In| cussion to the people. 


He would state to 


order, however, to give due effect to their; their Lordships a fact, however, to show 
petition, they came down to the humble} that the evil of this monopoly was not 


individual who then addressed their Lord-} confined to London. 


He had seen it 


ships in the dignity of their office, and | stated in a provincial newspaper, that he 
gave him the petition, desiring him re-; (Lord Brougham) had, at a public mect- 
spectfully to request for it their Lordships’! ing, taken a most mischievous and im- 


most careful attention. 


The petition | proper liberty with their Lordships. 


was not confined to the abolition of news- | 


paper stamps, but to the taxes upon paper 
and books, and to what they represented 
to be taxes upon knowledge of all de- 
scriptions, political, civil, and scientific. 
They objected to a tax of 200 per cent. 
on the raw material, which they said must 
have the effect of preventing the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, and keeping instruc- 
tion from the various classes of the people, 
when it was most important to the cause 
of good Government that that instruction 
should be furnished to all classes of the 
community. The stability and value of 
our institutions depended in a great mea- 
sure on the instruction thus kept back 
from a large portion of the people. In the 
first place, with respect to newspapers, the 
effect of the stamp was to give to ribaldry, 
to sedition, and to blasphemy, a monopoly 
of sale: for papers thus badly distinguished 
were published at one penny, while the 
more respectable papers were published at 
a higher price. The triais and executions 
of criminals were as nothing for the instruc- 
tion of the people compared in extensive 
effect to the statement of them in the news- 
papers, which spread the knowledge of 
them all over the country. The papers, 
however, which gave this information were 
burdened with a duty of 200 per cent., 
while those which had no such recommen- 
dation, but were filled with bad matter, 
and even recommended assassination, paid 
no stamp at all. By this system, there- 


fore, the mischievous publications enjoyed 
@ monopoly of the market, while the in- 


He 
was charged with having pronounced a 
most exaggerated and fulsome panegyric 
on their Lordships. This was charged 
upon him in the newspaper in question as 
a great offence. Perhaps their Lordships 
might think that it admitted of some 
extenuation. At any rate it was on his 
part a rarity. Being his first offence of 
the kind, he trusted that their Lordships 
would at least mitigate his punishment. 
It was asked by the newspaper in question 
—“ Was there ever anything so abominably 
inconsistent as this man’s praising the 
House of Lords?” The terms of praise 
ascribed to him were to the following effect: 
—‘* I defy the history of all nations and 
of all ages to produce an example of an 
assembly so august, so eminent for talents 
and learning, so renowned for its great 
public services, so truly a representative 
of the interests and feelings of the people, 
so faithful a guardian of popular rights, so 
distinguished by valuable qualities of every 
description, asthe present House of Lords.” 
Now of all this, as it respected their 
Lordships, he had not said one word,— 
He had said, what some might consider 
worse than either panegyric or vitupera- 
tion—he had said nothing whatever about 
their Lordships. Having spoken of the 
House of Commons, the newspaper in 
question attacked him by ascribing to 
him a fulsome panegyric on_ their 
Lordships, which he should never have 
dreamt of uttering, belonging as he him- 
self did to the House of Lords. But 








not belonging to the House of Com- 
202 
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mons, he had certainly panegyrized 
that House, although not in terms so 
strong as those imputed to him. The 
use of the word “ present” clearly proved 
that “the House of Lords” was an inter- 
polation on the part of the newspaper ; for 
that word would be an absurd one to use 
towards their Lordships, although it would 
be just as applied to the House of Com- 
mons. When he had read this unfounded 
statement, he asked a friend, who knew 
the town in which the newspaper was pub- 
lished, how it was possible that such a 
paper could go on. The answer was, 
that it was the only newspaper in the 
town—that three or four attempts had 
been made to establish a competition ; but 
that all those attempts had been stifled by 
the newspaper stamp. It was always so 
in cases of monopoly; those by whom 
that monopoly was possessed did that 
which they would not dare to do if 
they had rivals in the field. He cor- 
dially concurred, therefore, in that part 
of the petition which related to news- 
paper stamps. The petitioners also prayed 
for the remission of the duty on paper and 
on foreign books. With respect to the 
first, it unquestionably operated with great 
severity on what were known by the name 
of cheap publications. He could state on 
his own personal knowledge, that some of 
the most useful publications of that kind 
in the present day were in danger of being 
given up, because the tax upon paper just 
made the difference between their being 
able, and their not being able, to go on. 
The publications emanating from the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge, and other publications in 
imitation of them, were in that predica- 
ment. They could now go on with 
difficulty, but they could go on with 
ease if only half the duty on paper were 
taken off. He was persuaded that if that 
were done, the revenue would gain more 
than it would lose by the remission ; just 
as it would by taking off the stamps on 
newspapers. As to the prayer of the pe- 
titioners for taking off the duty on foreign 
books, their Lordships would, probably, 
not be disposed to agree to that to its full 
extent, as it would deprive the home trade 
of the protection which ought to be af- 
forded to it. At the same time, to con- 
tinue a tax on such foreign books as could 
not, by possibility, be printed in this 
country, was certainly one of the most 
barbarous regulations conceivable. He 
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had himself that morning paid a duty of 
251. on the importation of foreign books. 
When he was last in Paris, he had pur- 
chased a complete series of ‘‘ The Memoirs 
of the French Academy” at different eras, 
comprehending between two and three 
hundred volumes—a work not to be found 
in any of our public libraries. In addi- 
tion to the purchase-money, he had that 
morning paid five-and-twenty pounds duty 
on the importation of those volumes. Now, 
what protection could such a duty as that 
be to the home-trade? Could it be sup- 
posed that an English publisher would 
print two hundred and fifty-two volumes 
of ‘The Memoirs of the French Academy?” 
The real evil was in the introduction of 
French editions of such works as those of 
Lord Byron or Sir Walter Scott. The 
duty, however, was almost inoperative in 
preventing the surreptitious introduction 
of such works. Thus the bad and injurious 
publications succeeded in finding their 
way into this country; the good ones 
were stopped. The large publications, 
which had no competitors in this country, 
were prevented from coming; the small 
publications came over, and entered into 
competition with the legitimate works. 
Without going at greater length into the 


subject, he begged leave to present the 
petition. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 15, 1835. 
Minutes.] Bills. Read a first time :—~Foreign Enlistment 


Repeal; General Turnpike Act Amendment.—Read a 
second time:—Oaths’ Abolition. , 


OBSERVANCE OF THESABBATH.] Mr. 
William Miles presented a Petition from 
Bath, praying that in the Great Western 
Railway Billa clause might be introduced 
prohibiting Sunday travelling on it. The 
hon. Member supported the petition, and 
gave notice of his intention to move a 
clause to that effect. 

Mr. Potter said, this was a most absurd 
petition. The subscribers to it might as 
well try to suppress Sunday eating. Be- 
sides, if sucha prohibition were too rigidly 
enforced, people might be prevented from 
going to Church on Sundays. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the petition did 
not express the sentiments of the people 
of Bath. Of the subscribers to this pre- 
posterous petition the first nineteen were 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
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Mr. Sinclair observed, that the extraor- 
dinary and lamentable thing was, that 
such a petition should be necessary. 

Sir Oswald Mosley saw nothing either 
extraordinary or ridiculous in the petition. 
All that the parties wanted was to secure 
to the labourers on the rail-road the same 
opportunity for enjoying the holy rest of 
the Sabbath which other poor persons en- 
joyed. 

Mr. Plumptre supported the petition. 
He was acquainted with a rail-way which 
passed near a town and the noise on it was 
extremely great. 

Mr. Harvey said, that Acts of Parlia- 
ment were not the most effective possible 
method of impressing the people with a 
moral tone of feeling. Example would 
do a great deal more towards bringing 
about so desirable a result than anything 
else, and of this there was unfortunately 
but too little. The other day, when at a 
country church, he saw a Bishop come to 
preach a charity sermon in a splendid 
coach, drawn by horses, the brass on whose 
harness was in much greater quantity than 
was contained in the pockets of all the 
poor people who were standing round. 
There was not much in this of the primitive 
simplicity of the Apostles, who taught 
the early gospel. Parliamentary morality 
would never be found to answer. 

Mr. Hardy said, the object of the peti- 
tioners was to put an end to the dis- 
graceful system which now prevaile of 
making people work at the engines on 
Sundays. It was most unjust that these 
poor people should alone of their class 
be debarred from the holy rest of the 
Sabbath. 

The Attorney General deprecated all 
such discussions on private petitions. 

Mr. Philip Howard said, that as only 
three men were employed at these engines, 
it might be very possible so to arrange 
the journeys as to enable them to have 
time to attend to divine service. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Kerry Election. 


Kerry Ececrion.] Mr. Shaw begged 
to be indulged for a few moments on a 
matter personal to himself, which also, in 
some degree, involved the character of the 


House. He saw the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin in his place, and 
would take this opportunity of alluding to 
a contradiction given by the hon. Mem- 
ber to a statement which he (Mr. Shaw) 
had made. It would be in the recollection 
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that in a discussion, before 
and learned Member 
(Mr. 


of the House, 
the recess, the hon. 
for Dublin had challenged him 

Shaw) to adduce a single instance— 

Mr. O'Connell interposed: I speak to 
order. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man means to make a Motion, that is one 
thing ; if he means to put a question that 
is another; but if it be a question, then he 
has no right to make a speech. Which is 
he going to do. 

Mr. Shaw: Iam not about to make a 
motion, to ask a question, or to make a 
speech ; but I have already begged, and I 
hope I shall receive, the indulgence of the 
House for a few moments to make an ex- 
planation in a matter personal to myself. 
It will be in the recollection of the House, 
that on the occasion to which I refer the 
hon, and learned Gentleman challenged 
me to adduce a single instance of violence 
or breach of the law having occurred in 
the county of Kerry in connexion with 
the recent election there; that in reply I 
said that | had heard on good authority 
and believed, that shortly before the elec- 
tion the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
gone to a person of the name of Murphy, 
a Roman Catholic trader in the town of 
Killarney, and asked him whether he in- 
tended to vote for the Knight of Kerry, 
that Murphy said he did, and that the 
hon. and learned Member answered, “ If 
you do, I'll have across or mark put upon 
your door,” and threatened him with the 
consequences; and that shortly after 
Murphy’s house was violently attacked, 
and his person assaulted; upon which the 
[louse cannot forget the solemn manner 
in which the hon. Gentleman stepped 
forward and called God to witness that 
from beginning to end the whole story was 
false. The Mirror of Parliament thus 
reports the hon. and learned Gentleman : 
—‘* Mr. O'Connell rose, and advancing 
towards the centre of the floor, said—‘I 
declare most solemnly, in the presence of 
that God who is to judge me, the whole 
story is totally false.” The authority upon 
which I made the statement was that of 
the Earl of Kenmare, the Lieutenant of 
the county, a distinguished nobleman, 
differing from me in politics and religion, 
and with whom] have no other connexion 
than joining in that just esteem with which 
he his universally regarded in Ireland. 
Immediately after what had occurred in 
this House, thinking it possivle that Lord 
Kenmare or myself might have been mis- 
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taken or misled, I felt it my duty to com. 
municate with his Lordship, in order that 
I might either withdraw or corroborate the 
statement | had made, and the result of 
that communication has been, that I am 
furnished by Lord Kenmare with the 
fullest corroboration of what I had pre- 
viously stated. Lord Kenmare has sent 
me a statement of it, written by Mr. 
Murphy himself, bearing testimony at the 
same time to the high character of Mr. 
Murphy, who is a Roman Catholic, and 
the most eminent and extensive trader in 
the town of Killarney, offers to verify his 
written account by affidavit, or in any 
other manner that may be required of him, 
and I will shortly read it to the House. 
The letter is signed “David William 
Murphy,” and addressed to the * Earl of 
Kenmare ;” it commences by stating the 
unwillingness of Mr. Murphy to have his 
name brought before the public, but that 
m compliance with the wish of Lord 
Kenmare, he proceeds to detail what 
occurred between himself and = Mr. 
O'Connell, on the 6th of January last, 
in the following words :—“ Having been 
told by Mr. Charles O’Connell, Mr. 
O'Connell’s son-in-law, that Mr. O'Connell 
would be glad to see me at Finn’s hotel, 
I went, and found with him several of bis 
friends and near relatives. He spoke for 
some time on the election politics of the 
county, and after some remarks on the 
Knight of Kerry, asked me if it was pos- 
sible [ intended (as he heard) to vote for 
him (the Knight.) I answered that I did. 
He said—* What, you? I will have a 
black streak put on your door, and none 
shall dare to enter it, and if that has no 
eflect, your car shan’t pass through 
Milltown or Killerglin, and in Cahirciveen 
you shan’t have as much room as you 
could let it down in.’ ‘This conversation 
occurred in presence of his own very near 
relatives, and was publicly spoken of by 
some of them that same wight. On the 
evening of the day on which the election 
for the borough of Tralee closed (Saturday, 
January 10,) an infuriated mob made a 
violent attack on my house, and broke my 
windows, assaulted myself, and were it not 
for the timely interference of a Magistrate, 
with some soldiers who happened to have 
been stationed here at the time, would 
have gone to extremities which it would 
have been impossible to check. I may 
further add, that amongst the persons 
attacking my house was one with ignited 
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straw. These facts, my Lord, can be 
substantiated by several others than my- 
self and are in this county quite no. 
torious.” If this written statement, in- 
vestigated and verified by Lord Kenmare, 
wanted further proof, I have seen since a 
Gentleman who was on the spot at the 
time; I have received various letters on 
the subject; some have been handed me 
by hon. Members in this House, English 
and Irish, all corroborating to the utmost 
Mr. Murphy’s account, and also that the 
circumstances are perfectly notorious in 
the neighbourhood. It is not my desire, 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
attributed to me, to make any speech on 
this occasion, nor any attack on him, 
beyond a simple statement of the facts. I 
will abstain from making a single observa- 
tion on the case, further than to express i 
hope that I have completely justified my 
original statement, and I leave it to the 
hon. and learned Member to justify, if he 
can, his unqualified and solemn assevera- 
tion that the whole story from beginning 
to end was false. [ Cheers. ] 

Mr. O'Connell said, it was easy to see 
from that cheer—that party cheer—what 
was the object of the right hon. and 
learned Member. When the right hon. 


and learned Gentleman made a charge of 


this nature before against him, he had 
gone across the House, and asked him 
what was the name of this Murphy, and he 
(Mr. Shaw) told him he did not know. It 
was found afterwards, and David was in- 
serted in the Mirror of Parliament, al- 
though David had never been used in that 
House. The learned Recorder had spoken 
only of a man named Murphy, without 
using his Christian name. He did not 
know at the time what Murphy could have 
been meant. But by the insertion of the 
name “ David” in the report, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had quite 
changed the venue of his story. It was 
quite a different thing. Before it was 
stated that he (Mr. O’Connell) went to the 
House of a man, and on his saying he would 
vote for the Knight of Kerry, that he (Mr. 
O’Connell) bad declared that he would mark 
his door with a white cross, and threatened 
him with the consequences. Now it ap- 
peared, on the contrary, that aman came to 
him about something else, and that then he 
said something to him about a white cross 
or a black streak. At the time he spoke 
he knew nothing about this matter; he 
had no recollection of the conversation, 
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and if he had known that it related to 
David Murphy, he should have laughed at 
it. He was not in Kerry for ten days 
before the attack on David Murphy’s 
house was made. Why, David Murphy 
was a tenant of his; he had the standing 
for his carts at Cahirciveen from him. 
Murphy’s brother was an agent for the 
election of his nephew at the time. He 
remembered, in a conversation, that he 
had with David Murphy in the drawing- 
room of the inn, Murphy said to him that 
Mullins had better look to himself, for his 
father had died without assets, and owed 
him money, and that Mr. Mullens must 
now pay him or he would not vote for him. 
He then jokingly observed to Murphy, 
that if Mullins paid the debt, and Murphy 
voted for him afterwards, he would be 
bribed. He did not know what he might 
have said about the Knight of Kerry; he 
was then canvassing against him with all 
his might, and he had done it successfully. 
But it was an idle jocular conversation, 
from which he anticipated no conse- 
quences, and from which none did result. 
He should not have remembered even so 
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Kerry, and, disappointed in his elec- 
tioneering projects, he had entered into 
an holy alliance with the learned Recorder 
to annoy and accuse him. ‘The question, 
however, was, now altogether different, 
even as reported by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in the Mirror of Par- 
liament. The transaction first alluded to 
was totally different from the present, and 
if the question was now put to him as it 
was formerly, he should meet it with as 
solemn a contradiction. He apologized 
to the House for trespassing so long on 
them, and wished the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman joy of his occupation. 

Mr. Shaw, in explanation, stated, that 
as to the name of David, he immediately 
discovered it by reference to a letter, and 
mentioned it to at least twenty persons, 
that the parties to the assault on Murphy 
had pleaded guilty, and now were under 
sentence of some months’ imprisonment ; 
and with respect to the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement, that Lord Kenmare had _pro- 
mised not to take any part against his 
nephew, he (Mr. Shaw) was authorized to 
state, that Lord Kenmare had never made 





much of this conversation if after the trial 
which had taken place on account of the 
attack on Murphy’s house, which he saw 


in the newspaper, he had not written to | 


Kerry to inquire about the matter. He 
was in Dublin engaged about his own 
election when the attack on Murphy’s 
house was made. ‘There was nothing se- 
rious in it, as had been stated: a couple 
of windows were broken, and the assault 
on himself was so trifling that it could 
hardly be proved. 
by the collar, or something of that kind 
It originated in his striking a little girl 
who was going past his shop-door, crying, 
“No Knight ;” he gave her a slap on the 
cheek, which nearly knocked her down, 
and her friends it was that broke the 
glass. He saw, too, in the Tralee paper, 
that David Murphy, on his cross-examin- 
ation, was asked why he voted against 
Morgan John O’Connell, the nephew of 
his old friend, to which he replied, that 
the contest was not with Morgan John, or 
he would have plumped for him. As to 
Lord Kenmare, there was no man under 
such a compliment to him. He had done 
the noble Lord a service equivalent to 
giving him 40,0002., and his Lordship had 
certainly treated him with unqualified in- 
gratitude. In violation of his promise he 
had given his support to the Knight of 


It was only taking him | 





a promise to that effect. He also observed, 
| that there could be no cross-examination, 
;as the accused pleaded guilty, and were 
sentenced to some months’ imprisonment. 
He also denied that he had reported either 
| his own or the hon. and learned Gentle- 
| man’s speech. 

Mr. O'Connell positively denied the 
i truth of Lord Kenmare’s disclaimer, and 
i said he could prove it. He stated also 
|that there was a cross-examination, Mur- 
| phy and two others having given evidence 
before the prisoners pleaded guilty. 

Mr. Morgan J. O'Connell stated he had 
in his possession a letter from Lord Ken- 
mare, dated the 27th of December, in 
which he stated, ‘* It is not my intention 
to take any part in the election.” He 
added, in reference to the charge of in- 
timidation, that the majority of the electors 
in Killarney voted for the Knight of 
Kerry. 

Subject dropped. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply. 


Lower Canava.] Mr. Roebuck re- 
ferred to his Motion on the paper for ‘* A 
Copy of a Dispatch from the right hon. 
Thomas Spring Rice to Lord Aylmer, 
authorising him to pay the officers of the 
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Civil Government of Canada certain mo- 
nies, not appropriated to that purpose by 
the Legislature of Canada,” and said, he 
wished to put a question tothe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer founded upon it. That 
question referred to the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman when he held the 
ottice of Secretary for the Colonies, just 
after the retirement of Lord Stanley. He 
was sorry that he must, upon this occasion, 
charge the right hon. Gentleman with a 
bieach of those engagements and promises 
which he made to the Canada agents when 
they were in this country. 
the complaint was, thatthe right hon.Gen- 
tleman had been guilty of a breach of faith 
in sending out instructions to Lord Aylmer 
to pay the sum of 31,0002. to certain 
officers of the Government in Canada, 
afier having promised to him (Mr. Roe- 
buck) and to two deputies from Lower 
Canada, that he would not do so, but 
would wait to see what steps were taken 
by the Canadian Legislature on the subjcet 
of the Civil List. The reason he urged for 
this course was, that be (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) wished for a fair trial, 
having only just entered upon the arduous 
duties of his oflice. The undertaking on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman was 
entered into by him on one Sunday, and 
on the next Sunday the right hon, Gentle- 
man had sent off a dispatch to Lord 
Aylmer, in direct contravention of his own 
engagement. This, he contended, was not 
acting in a straightforward, manly, or even 
honest manner; and it could not be jus- 
tified by any plea of the urgent necessity 
of the case. He complained that he and 
the two delegates had been deceived and 
imposed upon, and that if Lord Aylmer 
had paid the money out of the Colonial 
funds he was liable to an action; if, on 
the other hand, he had paid it out of the 
military chest, and it came before the 
House in the Committee of Supply, he 
(Mr. Roebuck) would strenuously oppose 
the grant. He concluded by asking the 
question, whether the right hon, Gentle- 
man had authorised Lord Aylmer to pay 
31,0002, either out of the military chest or 
out of the funds of the colony ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not sorry that he had not interfered with 
the hon. Gentleman in the course he had 
thought proper to pursue. It was a ques- 
tion affecting his personal honour as well 
as his conduct as a public man, and there- 
fore he was naturally anxious to give it a 
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direct and immediate reply. He, however, 
protested against the great inconvenience 
of having questions of importance, personal 
and public, thus brought forward without 
notice. It was an irregularity which, if 
adopted generally, must prevent justice 
being done to any subject, and altogether 
impede the public business. The question 
the hon. Member had introduced was one 
of those which, on grounds personal and 
public, ought not to be lightly disposed of 
at a casual discussion; and if without 
personal and public inconvenience he 
could have remained silent, he should 
have been well entitled to decline answer- 
ing the question until the documents 
which the hon. Member himself had moved 
for, and which it was to be presumed 
were of great importance to the consider- 
ation of the subject, had been laid upon 
the Table. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had charged him (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) with a violation of private 
honour—with a violation of official duty ; 
and therefore he trusted the House would 
indulge him with its attention for a very 
few moments, whilst he offered a few 
observations, observations not made with 
a view to raise any debate upon a subject 
which, in its present shape, could not lead 
to any practical result, but for the purpose 
of indignantly refuting and repudiating 
the charges which the hon. Member had 
made against his private honour and public 
character. The facts of the case in ques- 
tion were very simple, and he felt con- 
siderable surprise that the hon. Gentleman 
had not stated and urged these charges 
when, on a previous occasion, he had 
adverted to the proceedings, an occasion 
upon which he thought he had_ fully 
answered the hon, Gentleman. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, had not done so, but 
had chosen for his own purposes, under a 
notice for papers, to bring forward those 
charges on the present occasion which, by 
anticipation, he had already answered. If 
the hon. Gentleman would turn to the 
debate which took place on the occasion 
of his presentation of a petition on the 
subject of Canadian affairs, he would find 
that he, voluntarily and uncalled-for by 
him, went through the whole facts of the 
case, upon which the hon. Member became 
entitled to a reply, of which right he 
availed himself; and if there had been that 
neglect of public duty, that abandonment 
of private and honourable engagement, it 
was then open to the hon. Gentleman to 
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have made the attack, provided he had 
felt that in truth he was justly exposed to 
it. It was true that he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) saw the two deputies 
that came to this country from Lower 
Canada; he did so with the knowledge 
and at the request of the members of the 
Committee then sitting upon Canadian 
affairs ; there was no concealment whatever 
of the part he had taken. He had then 
only been recently appointed to the Co- 
lonial Office, under circumstances to him 
most painful, for they involved between 
himself and a noble individual, whom he 
should ever regard with respect and friend- 
ship, a separation on public grounds. 
Meeting that Committee, therefore, nearly 
at the close of their inquiry, he had 
thought it right, under the circumstances 
in which he was then placed, to put a 
question to them as to whether or not it 
would be expedient that he should see the 
Canadian deputation; and in answer it 
was stated to him most distinctly by the 
Committee, that it was expedient that he 
should see and communicate with the 


Lower Canada. 


individuals composing that deputation. 
He accordingly met the deputation with- 
out reserve and without suspicion, and 
with a candour and frankness on his part, 


unwilling that a moment should be lost ; 
and he met them without any other indi- 
vidual being present, except the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. He did not 
seek any friend to accompany him on that 
occasion, because he thought and hoped 
he was dealing with individuals who were 
incapable of misrepresentation. He told 
the deputies that having just come into 
office, he was naturally not fully acquainted 
with the particulars of their case; but it 
was not the fact that he asked them for a 
fair trial. That phrase was of more recent 
origin than the interview in question; and 
he was satistied that he did not use it. 
But he addressed them in language to 
this effect: —‘‘ I am called upon in the 
midst of a session to decide this mighty 
question, on which perhaps depends the 
connexion between Great Britain and her 
North American colonies. I wish for time 
to decide upon the course I shall take.” 
Such was his language, and he put it to 
the House to say, whether there was any 
thing in it unfit for a discreet man to have 
uttered. The answer was in a fair spirit ; 
for it was acknowledged that it was but 
reasonable to allow him time. The dis- 
Cussion was then entered upon, being 
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carried on partly in French and partly in 
English, he observing at the outset that 
he considered the interview as private and 
confidential, but that if the result was an 
amicable understanding he should be glad 
of it. He told them that he had the 
ereatest confidence in them, or he should 
have requested a friend, naming particu- 
larly his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Taunton, to be present. Would the House 
believe, that after this a regular minute of 
this confidential conversation was made, 
that he never saw it, that it contained 
statements not consistent with the facts, 
that it was laid before the House of 
Assembly of Canada, in an official shape, 
for the purpose of bringing a charge 
against him? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber was a party to the whole proceeding.— 
[Mr. Roebuck: ‘‘1 did not communicate 
the conversation to the House of Assem- 
bly.”"]—-But the hon. Member was present 
at the whole of that conversation; and yet, 
knowing what he therefore did of its nature, 
and notwithstanding the statement he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had made 
on the 9th of March, the hon. Member 
had thought proper to single him out for 
attack, and impeach his honour, under 
cover of asking a question. This he did 
without notice, and contrary to the pledge 
he gave upon the occasion in question. 
But the hon. Member’s conduct was all 
of a piece ; for, on a former occasion, the 
hon. Member made a charge against the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, upon unreported evidence, and 
he now brought forward a charge against 
him, upon the import of a private and 
confidential communication. He would 
explain to the House what he had really 
said on the occasion in question, and he 
trusted the House would bear with him 
while he did so. It was perfectly true, as 
the hon. Member had stated, that in 
reply to a question, he had informed the 
hon. Member that only two courses were 
before him, and that he was not disposed 
to take either. The one course was the 
persevering in the Bill of his noble Friend, 
the Member for North Lancashire, the 
effect of which would have been to break 
an engagement entered into with Canada, 
by a former Act of Parliament, and 
thereby allow this country the right to 
appropriate the revenues of the Civil List 
of Canada, and the second course was, to 
direct the payment of the salaries of the 
Colonial officers, then two years in arrear, 
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out of the sums unappropriated by the 
Canadian Legislature, in the same manner 
as the Earl of Dalhousie had directed 
some years ago. With regard to the first 
course open to him, he was not prepared, 
from the state of his information, to have 
recourse to a measure so strong as the 
violation of an agreement, and the setting 
aside the provisions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and he declared to the Deputies, 
that in reference to the position in which 
he stood, and in the absence of further 
information, he could not take that course. 
At the same time he observed that he 
should not consider himself precluded 
from doing so, if he should eventually 
think it a fair course, but he would not 
assent to it except at the last moment. 
On the second point—namely, ordering 
the payment, as Lord Dalhousi. had done, 
he censured it in the presence of the De- 
puties, and had not since adopted it. 
What he had done, he had stated in his 
observations to the House, on the 9th of 
March last, to which he should now refer. 
‘He told the gentlemen composing the 
deputation, Messrs. Morcin and Viger, 
that he was not prepared to proceed with 
Lord Stanley’s Bill, and he felt, however 
it might be right to make concessions to 
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Canada, yet he was of opinion that great 
caution in the proceeding was required, 
and the hon. Gentleman must recollect 
that he told him he would not say that it 
might not be expedient, at some future 
time, to have such a Bill; at that pe- 


riod he only asked for time. He stated 
this to the gentlemen whom he had men- 
tioned, and who, though not officially 
recognized as agents from Canada, were 
deputed by the Assembly, and had much 
influence in its affairs, At the time 
the report was made, there were two 
years’ supplies due; and he intimated 
that, if the Legislative Assembly would 
pass an unconditional Supply Bill for 
those years, he would go earnestly to 
work, and enter into the whole question, 
with the view of devising such measures, 
and preparing such instructions, as he 
thought might meet the necessity of the 
case. He told those gentlemen what he 
proposed, and they said they thought it 
would be satisfactory to the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada.’* It was under 
that impression, that he and the deputa- 
tion parted. He had previously told them 
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also, that he would not have recourse to 
the plan heretofore adopted by Lord Dal- 
housie. The course which he had taken, 
however, had been (as he had stated on 
the 9th of March last) this—‘‘ Two years’ 
income were due to the Government 
officers throughout Canada: those indi- 
viduals, high and low, had been deprived 
of ail payments during that period. Their 
distress was in many instances most 
urgent; many of the public servants were 
under the necessity of raising money on 
disadvantageous terms, and some were 
thus subject to extreme pressure and dis- 
tress. The Canadian money was in the 
hands of the Receiver-General, and there 
was the utmost confidence entertained 
that in November, at the meeting of the 
Assembly, a Bill would be passed for the 
appropriation of that money. Parliament 
not being sitting at the time, it was 
thought advisable to give directions that 
if there were officers of the Government 
in a state requiring relief, and having 
two years’ arrears then due, there being 
every confidence that the money would 
be repaid in the following month of No- 
vember, that an advance should be made, 
not out of any Canadian funds, but out of 
the extraordinary resources of this country, 
in order to meet their necessities.”* He 
thought this afforded a most triumphant 
answer to the charge of the breach of an 
agreement, or the abandonment of any 
pledge given to Messrs. Morein and Viger. 
The course he had pursued was not in 
violation of any pledge or agreement. On 
the 9th of March, the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath might have reproached 
him with a violation of an agreement, as 
well as he could now, but he then chose 
to withhold the attack, and now he made 
it without notice, without evidence, and, 
in short, in the absence of everything 
which constituted the elements of full and 
fair inquiry, and attacked him under 
most disadvantageous circumstances, when 
none of the documents which could ex- 
plain the transaction, were before the 
House. The hon. Gentleman had asked 
whether the payments had been made out 
of Colonial funds. His answer was, that 
they were not made out of Colonial funds, 
and that fact was well known to the hon. 
Member at the time he put the question ; 
but the hon. Member made the inquiry, in 
order to raise an unfair discussion, at a 
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period when every well wisher to the two 
countries would desire to avoid such a dis- 
cussion. The hon. Gentleman had put 
him in a position in which he could not, 
consistently with his own feelings of ho- 
nour and of public duty, refuse to give the 
hon. Gentleman an answer; when, under 
any other than a state of such compulsion, 
he should have said merely that no ques- 
tion could at the present time be more 
improper, more unfair, or ill-advised. 
Could the hon. Gentleman find an author- 
ity which could support him in the be- 
trayal and misrepresentation of a private 
conversation, which the hon, Gentleman 
himself acknowledged to be private, and 
which was stated to be private and con- 
fidential, and that it was so declared by 
him in the very document which the Ca- 
nadian Deputies laid before the Assembly, 
of which they were distinguished members. 
He cared not if every word he uttered were 
known, as far as himself was concerned, 
His only wish for considering it private 
was, lest improperly divulging it, it should 
occasion mischief. Was the making it 
known done for the purpose of mischief. 
What good end could it answer? The hen. 
Gentleman had been told that every do- 
cument he desired was open to his in- 
spection, and if he had wished an honest 
and fair conclusion to be come to, he 
might have brought such documents as he 
thought fit before the House, and thus 
have had a foundation for his charge. If 
the hon. Member’s now raising this dis- 
cussion, implied a singular political con- 
science, as regarded the future interests 
of Canada, his oblivion of private obliga- 
tions implied a peculiar personal con- 
science as respected his own character. 
He should regret extremely if the strength 
of his feelings had, on this occasion, im- 
pelled him to say more than was fit and 
necessary in his own vindication. But it 
must be remembered, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had accused him of having de- 
ceived him, of not having taken an honest, 
open, manly part; and the hon. Member 
contrasted (he hoped the contrast would 
be understood by the House) his own 
open, manly conduct, with the tortuous 
course the hon. Member imputed to him. 
The hon. Member need not much com- 
plain, therefore, if charged in the face of 
his colleagues, the Representatives of the 
people, with having deceived him and 
others in his official capacity—he repelled 
an accusation so unjust with some warmth, 
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and by stating to the House all the facts 
of the case. If the hon. Gentleman had 
been successful, he should not have envied 
him his advantage, for if political success 
was only to be attained by such means, 
others might pursue it, he would not. He 
believed, however, that no permanent suc- 
cess was to be obtained, although tempo- 
rary exultation sometimes might be won, 
by the betrayal of those high obligations 
which bound men of honour. In strict- 
ness he might have objected to the course 
taken by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, but he had waived the strict 
rules of the House to discharge the duty 
of vindicating himself from an imputation 
as unjust as it was harsh. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that he had been 
accused by the right hon. Gentleman with 
the betrayal of a private and confidential 
communication. He most solemnly de- 
nied the imputation, for so far from being 
a party to divulging that private commu- 
nication, he had now in his possession an 
apology from the delegates of Lower 
Canada to him for having taken a step 
which they believed they were driven to, 
by the conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. For the divulging it an apology 
had been made to him (Mr. Roebuck). 
The minute of the conversation had been 
sent by the deputation to him ata time 
when he was so dangerously ill as to be 
obliged to leave the country and go 
abroad, and he returned it with these ob- 
servations—that the document, so far as 
he could say, contained a correct statement 
of what had taken place at the interview 
with the right hon. Gentleman, but that 
no possible use ought to be made, or 
could be made, of it. He would appeal 
to the right hon, Gentleman, and ask how 
he came so quickly to accuse him of di- 
vulging it? That document had been 
laid before the House of Assembly by 
others—it was published in all the Cana- 
dian newspapers, and was brought over in 
them to him (Mr. Roebuck) in common 
with the rest of the whole world, and 
when thus made matter of common infor- 
mation and publicity, he had every right 
to speak of that which all the world knew. 
But the right hon. Gentleman asked why 
he had not made the statement before. 
Why, the way he put the matter was by 
asking the right hon, Gentleman whether 
he had done so and so. Having given 
the right hon. Gentleman notice of the 
questions, he had of course put them, 
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The conversation was before the House, 
and he told the right hon. Gentleman how 
he meant to introduce the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, very well, and 
that he was glad it should be so intro- 
duced. [The Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer: That conversation was on the 9th 
of March.] Yes, and then I stated to the 
right hon. Gentleman the form of the 
questions I meant to put. He begged to 
repeat that the conversation which took 
place before him and the delegates, was 
first published in the Canadian Assembly, 
that it afterwards appeared in a printed 
form, and could the right hon. Gentleman 
accuse him of having divulged the con- 
versation, when it appeared in all the 
North American newspapers? The right 
hon. Gentleman denied having broken any 
pledge made to the Canadian delegates. 
He would say most solemnly, that he be- 
lieved the breach of the pledge complained 
of, was committed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for the right hon. Gentleman 
promised he would not do what he had 
done, except in the last extremity. That 
extremity was, if the House of Assembly 
refused the payment of the officers’ sala- 
ries. They had not refused; and the 
House of Assembly had no opportunity 
of a fair trial, With respect to Lord 
Dalhousie, what he had done was to 
appropriate the money in the military 
chest, and a portion of the revenues of 
Lower Canada, which were under the 
control of the King, and not under that 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the hon. Gentleman was quite wrong in 
his premises. It was true the term 
‘“‘ military chest” might have been used, 
but there was a distinction in the nature 
of the funds designated by that term. 
The fact was, that Lord Dalhousie had 
made his payments out of the national 
revenues belonging to the Canadas, while 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
made them by advances out of British 
funds, to be repaid when the House of 
Assembly had done that which was con- 
fidently expected from them. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that was precisely 
the point upon which he was at issue with 
the right hon. Gentleman. He contended 
that Lord Dalhousie paid the sums out of 
monies under the control of Government, 
but for which the Government was 
answerable to Parliament, and that the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite had done 
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precisely the same thing. He had taken 
monies not under the control of the House 
of Assembly, contrary to the agreement, 
and that was the breach of which he 
complained. Much as the right hon. 
Gentleman had said of the obligation, 
morally and politically, to preserve en- 
gagements inviolate—solemn as had been 
the right hon. Gentleman’s appeal—he 
felt that obligation quite as strongly as 
the right hon. Gentleman, But if the 
right hon. Gentleman had thought fit to 
adopt that course which he had con- 
demned, except in case of the last extre- 
mity, he had broken his pledge. When 
he brought forward this charge—he would 
not say charge, because he asked the 
question— and if he had made a charge, 
he should have commenced by the solemn 
assertion that the right hon. Gentleman 
had adopted that course. On the con- 
trary, he had inquired from the right hon. 
Gentleman if such was the case. [The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: 1 deny it. | 
That was the point at issue between them. 
In conclusion, he hoped the House would 
believe that the solemn obligations of 
honour were by him felt as stringent and 
as strong as by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had expatiated on them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that if the hon. Member would bring 
bring forward his charge as he now stated 
it, when he had the documents necessary 
to its decision before the House, he should 
be prepared to show him and the House, 
that the appropriation formerly made by 
Lord Dalhousie, and that made by him 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) were 
quite different in their nature and cha- 
racter. He should have great pleasure, if 
the hon. Member would move for those 
papers at the conclusion of the evening, 
in consenting to their production ; but he 
hoped that in the present state of public 
business, the House would see that nothing 
could be more injudicious than to sanc- 
tion a course of the present description— 
a course which, without those documents, 
could lead to no result. The hon. Mem- 
ber had justified himself from the imputa- 
tion of being a party to divulging the 
confidential communication, but he had 
no right to have used that document on 
the present occasion. 

Mr. Hume said, that two questions had 
been put to the right hon. Gentleman, 
both of which he had answered in the 
negative, denying that he had done either 
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of the two things imputed to him. He 
wished the right hon. Gentleman would 
state to the House what he really had 
done in this matter. First, let the hon. 
Gentleman state what precisely had been 
the course pursued by Lord Dalhousie, 
and then what had recently been done 
by Lord Aylmer, in pursuance of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s directions, for otherwise 
he (Mr. Hume) and the House could not 
understand the question upon which his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Bath, and 
the right hon. Gentleman were at issue. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. Member for Middlesex 
would find the difference in the two cases 
much better from the documents when 
brought forward, than by any answer that 
at present could be given. 

Mr. Hume would ask hon. Gentlemen 
ifany one of them, even after this long 
discussion, knew what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had really done? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath said he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had done one thing, and 
the right hon. Gentleman said he had 
done another. The present discussion 
was one of the greatest importance to the 
country, and it was necessary to know 
whether the Governor of Canada had 
appropriated the money without any di- 
rections. The subject was of the deepest 
interest particularly when the state of Ca- 
nada was considered. ‘The charge against 
the hon. Member for Bath was extremely 
improper, as there was no violation of 
confidence on his part. When the dele- 
gates left the right hon. Gentleman, in 
order to justify themselves they thought 
it necessary to note down the private 
conversation that had taken place. They 
communicated that to the House of 
Assembly, so that there could be no 
violation of confidence or misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of the hon. Member for 
Bath. The accusation of the right hon. 
Gentleman was, that his (Mr. Hume’s) 
hon. Friend had betrayed a confidential 
conversation. Now this was a serious 
charge to be brought against any indivi- 
dual; but the question was, had it any 
foundation in fact? Finding that 
Lower Canada was in a state of great 
excitement, the delegates on their return 
felt it their duty to lay the minutes of 
what had passed between them and the right 
hon. Gentleman before the House of As- 
sembly ; and because the House of As- 
sembly thought fit to haye those minutes 
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published, the whole blame of the mat- 
ter was cast upon his hon. Friend. But 
was this fair, or was it just, to lay at the 
door of one party the wrong done by ano- 
ther? The fact was, that the charge 
against the rght hon. Gentleman had 
long been before the whole world; and 
that being the case, where was the object- 
ion to its being mentioned now? It was 
true that the subject might have been 
postponed; but, without going further 
into the matter, he (Mr. Hume) wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman upon what 
authority Lord Aylmer paid the money 
alluded to, and how that payment differed 
from the course which Lord Dalhousie 
had previously taken? There was very 
great misconception abroad respecting 
the matter, and if it could be removed by 
a simple explanation so much the better. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that his explanation should be very plain 
and simple, for it should consist in quot- 
ing what it was he addressed to the House 
on this subject on the 9th of March last. 
The right hon. Gentleman then read the 
following quotation.—“ It would be in 
the recollection of the House, that Lord 
Dalhousie directed certain public ex- 
penses to be paid out of Canadian re- 
venues, unsanctioned by any Legislative 
authority. That proceeding was disap- 
proved of by the Committee of 1828, and 
it was alleged, that he had since acted 
contrary to the opinion expressed in that 
Report. He begged to say, that he had 
done no such thing. In what he did he 
acted under the advice, and upon the 
responsibility of, all his Colleagues, 
Two years’ income were due to the Go- 
vernment officers throughout Canada: 
those individuals, high and low, had been 
deprived of all payments during that pe- 
riod. Their distress was, in many cases, 
most urgent: many of the public servants 
were under the necessity of raising money 
on disadvantageous terms, and some were 
thus subject to extreme pressure and dis- 
tress. The Canadian money was in the 
hands of the Receiver-General, and there 
was the utmost confidence entertained 
that, in November, at the meeting of the 
Assembly, a Bill would be passed for the 
appropriation of that money. Parlia- 
ment not being sitting at the time, it was 
thought advisable to give directions, that 
if there were officers of the Government 
in a state requiring relief, and having 
two years’ arrears then due, there being 
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every confidence that the money would 
be repaid in the following month of No- 
vember, that an advance should be made 
not out of any Canadian funds, but out of 
the extraordinary resources of this country, 
in order to meet their necessities. In doing 
this, he trusted he did no more than 
the House of Commons would be ready 
to sanction.”* That was his (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) statement on the 
Oth of March. The only suggestion he 
had to make to hon, Gentlemen was, 
whether, taking all circumstances into 
account, and in the absence of having 
read the documents now on the Table, it 
would not be better to proceed at once to 
public business, and not carry on this dis- 
cussion further. 

Mr. Labouchere must express the asto- 
nishment which he felt at finding that two 
Gentlemen whom he so highly respected, 
as the two delegates alluded to, could have 
beenconcerned in such a transaction as that 
of divulging the confidential conversation 
which had passed between them and his 
right hon, Friend. He could not help 
saying that, in his opinion, they were not 
justified in what they had done. 

Mr. Hume asked, whether it was the 
intention of Government to ask for any 
vote in order to make good this money ; 
hecause,if so, that would afford an oppor- 
tunity for discussing the whole matter ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there was no vote in the Estimates 
for such a purpose; nor did he think it 
necessary, because he felt every confi- 
dence, that when the whole of the facts 
were perfectly made known to the House 
of Assembly, they would instantly agree 
to a vote to refund the money. 

Conversation dropped. 

The House went into a Committee of, 


SuppLy—-ReEGIsTRAtTION BARRISTERS. | 
On the first Resolution, that 22,7001, 
should be granted to his Majesty, to de- 
fray the allowances and expenses of 
the Revising Barristers under the Reform 
Bill, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he wished to take this opportunity to 
express a hope that when the Bill for 
amending the Registration Act should be 
brought forward, a provision would be 
made to enable the Government to pay 
the revising Barristers in some mode 
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different from that of a vote in a Com- 
mittee of Supply. This was very desir- 
able, inasmuch as the Revising Barristers 
were often put to great expense in the 
discharge of their duties, which, accord- 
ing to the present mode of paying them, 
was not refunded till a long time after. 
wards, 

Mr. Jervis thought that something 
should be done to lessen the charge which 
the country now sustained under the 
Registration system. The charge was 
much more than adequate to the duties 
performed. 

Mr. Hume begged to suggest whether, 
instead of employing 60 or 70 Revising 
Barristers, differing materially in the de- 
grees of their qualifications for the duties 
they had to perform, it would not be bet- 
ter to einploy five or six able and intelli- 
gent men to go through the country and 
do all the business. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hoped, as his noble Friend, the Secretary 
of state for the Home Department, 
was not present, the hon. Gentleman 
would not introduce a discussion on this 
subject. 

The Resolution agreed to. 


Civin ContinGencigs.] On _ the 
question, that the sum of 130,000/. should 
be granted to his Majesty, to defray the 
charges of the Civil Contingencies, 

Mr. Hume wished to ask a question 
respecting the expenditure at Constanti- 
nople. He was desirous to know, whether 
it was the intention of the present Go- 
vernment to proceed with the survey 
ordered by the former Government, with 
a view to the erection of a palace for the 
Ambassador at Pera, and whether there 
was any vote or charge for that purpose 
in the estimates. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that there was 
no intention to place any expense under 
that head in these estimates. There was 
reason to believe that a palace for the 
Ambassador was not at present required. 

Mr. Hume next referred to a charge of 
1,2132. for legal fees on the appointment 
of Envoys Extraordinary and Secretaries 
of Embassy and Legation, He wished 
to know the nature of these fees, because 
it appeared a monstrous absurdity that 
the Government should charge fees on 
the employment of its own servants. 
Some means ought to be adopted to get 
rid of these fees. 
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Mr. F. Baring said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman would wait until next year, he 
hoped he would not have reason to com- 

lain of this charge. He perfectly agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman that it was a 
monstrous absurdity that the public should 
be called upon to pay with one hand what 
it received with the other, and he hoped 
the system would soon be put a stop to. 

Mr. Hume said, he had mentioned the 
matter, because it was a question invol- 
ving asum of 295,000/. He was aware 
that a part of these fees, came back, but 
it was after a loss of 50 per cent. He 
was glad to hear that it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to alter the 
practice. He should recommend the hon. 
Gentleman to put one or two searching 
Members upon a Committee to inquire 
into the subject, and he would find that 
that would greatly relieve him of the dif- 
ficulty. If his own hands were at liberty, 
he should be happy to be one of sucha 
Committee. He knew that many had a 
dislike to see these fees meddled with 
because many of them were paid to the 
great men about the Court. 

Mr. Hume observed an item of 4,000. 
paid to Sir George Shee: he wished to 
know what services that Gentleman had 
rendered to entitle him to this sum. 

Mr, F. Baring said, that Sir George 
Shee had been appointed to an embassy, 
and after preparing his outfit, his appoint- 
ment was rescinded on the dissolution of 
Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet ; this sum was 
to defray the expenses he had been put 
to on that occasion, and had no reference 
whatever to any salary. 

Mr. Hume, that expense then was one 
of the consequences of the experiment 
lately made by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) to carry on the Govern- 
ment of the country against the wishes of 
the people. As the days of common sense 
were now coming, he hoped the present 
Government would follow the example 
set them by their opponents, and not 
suffer themselves to be surrounded and 
impeded by men in office adverse to their 
own principles. He wished the noble 
Lord, the Secretray for Foreign Affairs 
were present, that he might have asked 
him whether he was going on in the old 
track, or whether he had determined 
that this country should be represented 
in foreign courts by persons entertaining 
feelings corresponding with the feelings of 
the Government at home? The hon, 
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Gentleman was then understood to express 
his entire approval of the appointment of 
Lord Heytesbury to the Governor-Ge- 
neralship of India having been rescinded. 
He thought ita wise step, and hoped it 
would be adopted in other instances. 

Sir Samuel Whalley thought, that the 
expense incurred by the displacing of Sir 
George Shee would be found to be the 
smallest expense that the late experiment 
of the right hon. Baronet bad occasioned 
to the country. He gave notice to his 
right hon, Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that he should move for a re- 
turn of all the expenses that had been 
incurred in consequence of the recent 
changes of the Government. 

Dr. Bowring knew from personal ex- 
perience that at this moment a great 
number of individuals who were repre- 
senting England in foreign countries did 
not represent the reform principles of this 
country. Our Representatives abroad 
ought to appear to the eyes of strangers as 
the Representatives of the people appeared 
to the eyes of their constituents here,— 
that was, as persons appointed not only 
to carry out their own views of reform in 
this country, but to bring those views into 
practical operation elsewhere. He re- 
jJoiced that the Government had lately set 
aside an individual because that individual 
did not represent their principles, and he 
hoped the Administration, to whom he 
wished to give every sort of efficiency, 
would be worthily represented in every 
other court in Europe. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle was understood 
to say that although the Whig Government 
did not on a former occasion remove our 
foreign Ambassadors immediately on 
coming into office, yet it proceeded 
gradually in making changes, so that when 
the late Government succeeded them, our 
foreign Ambassadors were almost all con- 
nected with the Whigs. 

Mr. Roebuck referred to an item for the 
expenses of the tours undertaken by the 
Governor and Bishop of Barbadoes: and 
said, that as to the latter, especially, they 
were services performed for the spiritual 
benefit of the colonies, and the expenses 
of which ought to be paid by them, 

Mr. Coblett said, he was surprised to 
hear the hon. Member for Bath call them 
“* services :” they were nothing more than 
mere parties of pleasure; the Bishop took 
the King’s frigate to visit his relations, 
and then he came upon this country for 
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“¢ spiritual benefits” conferred upon the 
colonies. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
understood to vindicate the present Go- 
vernment from any blame on that account. 

Mr. Cobbett said he cast no imputation 
upon his Majesty’s Government, his obser- 
vation was only with a view to correct 
those abuses, and curtail those expenses. 
He (Mr. Cobbett) knew the difficulty 
they had to encounter, in the want of a 
Parliament to back them in making 
retrenchments which ought to be made: 
he hoped, however, they would find such 
a Parliament. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that if the colonies 
wanted Bishops, why did they not keep 
them? They had got Bishops in England, 
and quite enough, he was sure, and there- 
fore they sent them to the colonies ; the 
colonies did not like them, and this 
country was obliged to pay them. 

Mr. Hume said, the principle of allow- 
ing passage-money, rested on this; that 
when individuals were appointed to foreign 
offices, and the salary did not begin till 
their arrival at the station, it was very fair 
that all their expenses should be paid to 
carry them there. But when a noble Lord 
was appointed, and the day he arrives re- 
ceives a thousand pounds down, why 
should they adopt the principle of paying 
the expenses of carrying him round the 
coast. The practice had prevailed in the 
East-India Company, that the salary was 
continued though all expenses—all the 
charges of contingent expenses—were re- 
paid, and the Governor, charged all his tra- 
velling expenses to the Company. Noal- 
teration was made till the expenses became 
so enormous, that the Court of Directors 
very properly took the matter up. Upon 
principle, they ought not to suffer any- 
thing of this kind, and he would put it to 
the Government to consider that in future. 
They ought not to make any grants but 
on principle (for it was of principle that he 
was speaking; and whether it were 1/. or 
1000/. they ought to act on principle) and 
when they made an appointment, they 
ought not to pay one shilling expenses 
when the salary commenced immediately. 
In a country oppressed like this the grant- 
ing of that money was very improper, and 
he, (Mr. Hume) wished the people to see 
that there was no sanction whatever for 
the payment of those expenses, and that 
if they did not act on principle they 
ought not to act atall. He wished to ask 
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this question.—Were any of the English 
Bishops paid for their expenses during 
their removals ? 

Dr. Bowring suggested that these 
estimates should be made up in a very 
different manner. There was the sum of 
14,5047. ‘for Commissioners,”—no in- 
formation was given as to the number of 
the Commissioners ; and, if any Member 
should desire to have any information with 
respect to particulars, he would have to 
look at all the particular reports, or to the 
names of every particular commission. It 
was perfectly impossible in the present 
state of those accounts to come down to 
that House prepared to discuss the ques- 
tion in all its bearings. He, (Dr. Bow- 
ring) should suggest that every part of 
those estimates should be attached to the 
department to which they belonged. 

Mr. Tooke said, it was singular that 
when the whole time of any public officer 
was devoted to the public service, that for 
any particular services he should come 
upon the country with additional demands 
upon the public money. 

Mr. Hume remarked that there was an 
item of 3,345/. for the expenses of the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he thought 
that there were salaries very large appro- 
priated to such individuals. And that it 
was encouraging a state of expenditure 
very much above what it ought to be, the 
best way of supporting Royalty was to 
make no demands not absolutely necessary 
for its dignity. There was a charge of 
from 70/. to 80/. per-annum, for the 
Almonry office which he thought quite 
unnecessary when the only duties per- 
formed were, once a-year, the distributing 
the King’s bounty to a few old men and 
women. 

Mr. Cobbett observed that the aristo- 
cracy of this country were very humble; 
when they could not get much, they were 
contented with little. The Americans 
had Ambassadors far superior to any 
that this country had sent out, at an 
expense much less than that which the 
Duke of Wellington put into his pocket 
every year. Several of those charges 
ought to be upon the Civil List. It was 
absolutely necessary that they should have 
a cheap Government; and they were in 
a state when a change of some sort or 
other must take place, and therefore they 
should begin by appointing a cheap Go- 
vernment 

Mr, Roebuck asked a question relative 
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to the charges for the expenses of the 
Commission for settling the North Ame- 
rican Boundary Line. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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it could not be expected that the King of 


the Netherlands (to whom the question 
had been referred for arbitration) could 
take any share in the expenses since he 
had no interest whatever in the settlement 
of the question. 

Mr. Cobbeté rose to express his dissatis- 
faction at the charges inserted in the 
estimate for the expenses of ‘‘ Commis- 
sions for inquiring into the State of the 
Law,” the causes of agricultural distress 
were the frequent alteration of the laws. 
They were everlastingly altering the laws, 
when, in America, the laws were made 
good at first, there was no ‘‘ Commission,” 
and they were the same as ever. With 
respect, especially to the alteration of the 


punishment for horse-stealing; he was of 


opinion that it had a very bad effect upon 
the agricultural system, and that horse- 
stealing had increased to a very great 
degree. He was quite sick of hearing 
them talk about ‘“* Commissioners to in- 
quire into the law.” 

Mr. Ewart differed from the hon. 
Member for Oldham who had said, that 
the crime had increased since the altera- 
tion of the law; such was not the fact, 
and he was borne out in that, by reference 
to the returns of assizes. If the hon. 
Member (Mr. Cobbett) had attended to 
those returns he would have come to a 
similar conclusion. And as to Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the state of the 
laws, it was necessary that the laws should 
be universally known, so that persons 
should not transgress them by being 
ignorant of their existence. For example 
the Dorchester labourers were transported 
for the transgression of a law, of the 
existence of which he, (Mr. Ewart) verily 
believed they were ignorant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he thought no benefit could arise to the 
laws of the country from such a discus- 
sion, 

Mr. Cobbett was not satisfied with the 
item he observed for “ pensions to Spanish 
subjects in England,” what services had 
they rendered this country? If the Par- 
liament was to be charitable, he, should 
like to give the money to poor men and 
women in England. Why should they 
be so very charitable to the Spanish 
people? when there were so many at 
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home. He, believed that not one of them 
had rendered any real service to the 
country. He should be ashamed of him- 
self if he had suffered that vote to pass 
silently, they ought at least to have some 
account of the *‘ services” rendered. Then 
there was 1,500/. to be paid to Dr. Bab- 
bage for his machine, and **884/. to Dr. 
M‘Culloch for his services in completing 
a mineralogical survey of Scotland.” 
Well now, what did they know about this 
“miner sles gical survey ?” And yet they were 
to pay this money to Peter M‘Culloch. It 
was incumbent upon the Ministers to 
examine into this, and it was for the 
public benefit, to restrain such an un- 
principled waste and squandering of public 
money. 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer said, 
he could an answer to the hon. 
Member. With respect to the names of 
those who had received that bounty, their 
names belonged not to Spain, but to 
Kurope, but specially for services rendered 
to this country, to England, and he for 
one would never consent to proclaim those 
names to foreign powers, and thus throw 
a difficulty in their way of returning home. 
With respect to the sum voted to Mr. 
Babbage, the hon. Gentleman the other 
day received some explanation in justifica- 
tion of a most distinguished scientific 
discovery. Mr. Babbage did not receive 
a single farthing of that money; he was 
engaged in a subject of the greatest 
possible scientific interest, and he ‘applied 
to the Government on the subject, not to 
pay him anything, but to suffer his ex- 
penses to be paid upon the publication of 
the invention. It was proposed to him 
that some of his instruments shouid be- 
come the property of the country, and it had 
gone abroad that this was putting money 
into Mr. Babbage’s pocket. Upon the 
third point, there was no individual con- 
nected with the prosecution of that sur- 
vey alluded to, for whom he felt a higher 
respect than for Dr. M’Culloch, the 
mineralogical surveyor; the survey was 
undertaken by the former Government, 
and the present Ministry had carried it on 
since. If, however, the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cobbett) thought that there were no 
beneficial results to be attained by the 
acquisition of scientifical knowledge, he 
and the hon, Gentleman wereso completely 
at difference that he despaired of eflecting 
any agreement. 

Mr. Warburton said, 
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thought it would not be improper for his 
hon, friend the Member for Oldham to 
call fora Report on the present state of 
the machine with respect to its final 
completion, because he, (Mr. Warburton) 
was under some apprehensions himself upon 
that subject lest the Gentleman, who had 
produced the invention, greatly desirous to 
bring his machine to as great a degree of 
accuracy as possible, and successive im- 
provements occurring to himself, should 
go on, step by step, and be led on to 
greater expense than would be proper. 
He thought it therefore desirable that the 
Treasury should call for a Report. 


Army Estimates. 


Army Estimares.] Viscount Howick 
rose, and said, the hon. Member for 
Middlesex was aware, that the calling 
out of the Militia was attended always 
with great objections. ‘That it was at- 
tended with a very great inconvenience 
and expense. The mere calling out of 
the militia, independent of the Staff ex- 
penses, was attended with an expenditure 
of never less than 100,0002., frequently 
as high as 150,0002., and in addition 
to that, the ballot of the militia cost 
a sum varying according to the num- 
ber of vacancies that occurred, from 
10,0002. to 40,0002. If the ballot took 
place this year when there had been none 
for four years, the whole establishment would 
have had to be called out, and the ballot 
would have cost at least 40,0002. But, 
further, it was perfectly well known to hon. 
Members, that the ballot for militia at all 
times, and especially in times of peace, 
was a subject of great hardship to the 
poorer classes, because it operated not like 
a common tax, but as a poll tax, which 
was by far the hardest and most unjust 
of alltaxes. It was to avoid the necessity 
of that tax that the corps of yeomanry 
were formed; and the yeomanry as he 
(Lord Howick) believed, were not so ex- 
travagant in their amount; because, as 
the House would recollect, a few years ago, 
Lord Lansdowne reduced all those corps 
of yeomanry, which within a certain time 
had not been called out; and therefore, 
it was only for those corps which were 
actually required that any expense was 
incurred. The greatest pains had been 
taken to remove unnecessary expenditure, 
He thought it hardly necessary to say 
more on this point. An hon. Member had 
said, that in other countries yeomanry of 
that description were maintained without 
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expense. But that was not the case here, 
The National Guard of France was con- 
sidered as a very great burthen upon the 
people, and though different names were 
employed in various countries, the military 
service was always felt to be very burthen- 
some, as in Germany and Belgium. He 
believed that there was no means of keep- 
ing up a force equal to that which was 
adopted with reference to this country, 
without great expense, and, he confessed, 
that he considered it of very great advan- 
tage to have a body of that kind kept up; 
a body of persons who, though they might 
receive pay when actually employed by 
the public, did not, in fact, receive as 
much in pay as it cost them to serve.— 
With respect to what bad been observed 
by the hon. Member for Oldham, certainly 
nothing was further from the intention of 
Government than to keep up a force for 
tyrannical purposes; and he(Lord Howick) 
must observe this, that when the hon. 
Member for Oldham pronounced his 
favorite declamations against the New 
Poor Law Bill, and affirmed that the 
yeomapry were rendered necessary from 
the operation of that Act, he begged to 
call to the hon. Member’s recollection 
that the most serious disturbances which 
had ever occurred in this country, were 
produced by those abuses in the Poor 
Laws, against which the Act of last Ses- 
sion was directed. 

Mr. Scholefield said, that if it ever 
should be necessary to use the yeomanry, 
the consequences would be such as he 
would not attempt to describe ; be thought 
that the old voluntary system called into 
service in former times was far preferable 
to the present one. The yeomanry were 
generally of a class superior to the lower 
sort of persons, and therefore much more 
anxious to ride over them than to meet 
their demands in a fair and proper way. 
[Cries of «No! no!” ] 

Mr. Ward differed from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, he (Mr, Ward) 
considered the yeomanry corps was the 
most effectual, most constitutional force 
that could be employed in this country. 
The allowances were not in any way 
adequate to them, when actually called 
out into service ; 3s. 4d. for each man and 
horse, and only this when actually in 
service; and as to the constitution, he 
(Mr. Ward) said, they were composed of 
the very same individuals who would be 
sworn in as special constables in the event 
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of a disturbance taking place; namely, 


substantial yeomen. As to party spirit, 
he had seen, it was true, Reformer and 
Radical, Whig and Tory, all united to- 
gether, so far as the keeping up good 
order, acting together for the preservation 
of peace, the enforcement of the law, and 
the maintenance of harmony in the country. 
As to its efficiency, it was in the power of 
Government to augment its efficiency or 
to diminish it. He was for a more vigorous 
inspection, and was highly desirous that 
itshould take place ; but then they must 
recollect that this was a force which was 
constantly dormant except at the moment 
when it was wanted in the hour of danger, 
It was a force which never appeared ; 
which formed an additional weight upon 
the country, and, incase of tumult, always 
ready to act in concert with the civil 
power. He thought, therefore, that the 
vote was perfectly unexceptionable, and 
that it should not meet with opposition. 

Mr. Cobbcté disclaimed any intention 
to impute tyrannical motives to the Go- 
vernment, but the noble Lord was mis- 
taken as to the origin of the disturbances 
which arose from the distresses of the 
poor, and those were produced by their 
hard treatment, and especially by the 
system of hired overseers. 

Sir C. Dalbiac had always considered 
the Yeomanry Corps as the natural pro- 
tectors of the country, and one of the na- 
tural means of preserving its internal tran- 
quillity, and he had therefore always re- 
gretted their reduction by Lord Lans- 
downe, 

Mr. Buckingham said, that he enter- 
tained views upon this subject very dif- 
ferent from those of most of the gentle- 
men by whom he was surrounded. He 
objected to any establishment of yeomanry 
whatever, on the ground, first of their in- 
efficiency, and next of their unconstitu- 
tionality. There was no military men 
who would not admit that they were far 
inferior to the regular troops of the line 
for putting down any actual disturbances ; 
and it was therefore injudicious to keep 
up an inefficient, while you could have a 
perfectly efficient, force. But it was alse 
unconstitutional to select any body of citi- 
zens for temporary periods and temporary 
purposes, and arm them with deacily 
weapons against their fellow- Roget seem 
What he desired to see was this: that the 
regular troops should never be employed 
except in defending the country from 
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foreign invasion; for it was monstrous to 
send out any body of Englishmen to draw 
the sword against any other body of the 
same nation; and next to this to sce the 
civil power alone invoked for the suppres- 
sion of any tumult, that it might be done 
pacifically and without bloodshed. Ile 
was therefore for decreasing the standing 
army as well as the yeomanry, and in-« 
creasing on the other hand the constabulary 
and the preventive police. If they wanted 
a proof of how useless it was to attempt to 
keep a country in content by military and 
yeomanry, they need only look to the 
sister country, Ireland, where both existed 
in the greatest force, and discontent was 
increased rather than diminished by their 
presence, Good government was a better 
pacificator of the turbulent than either ; 
and in this conviction he should give his 
vote for the reduction proposed by his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. Lstcourt stated it to be his impres- 
sion that if the Government were not 
prepared to maintain a large constabulary 
force in the country, at an enormous 
expense, it would be utterly impossible to 
maintain the public peace, unless by keep- 
ing up the yeomanry corps. 

Mr. Charles Pelham rose to give a flat 
contradiction to the assertion of the 
Member for Birmingham, that the yeo 
manry were merely political partizans, 
having commanded a corp of yeomanry 
for some time. 

Captain Pechell expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the yeomanry corps of Sussex. 

Mr. [Zume was determined to press his 
Amendment to a division. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment, Ayes 17; Noes 77; Majority 
60. 

Resolution agreed to; the House re- 
sumed. 


IMPRISONMENT FoR Dest Bitt.] 
The Order of the Day having been read 
for taking into further consideration the 
Report of the Imprisonment for Debt 
Bill, 

The Atlorney-General, although he de- 
prees ated the taking of further evidence on 
the subject, moved t that the Bill be referred 
to the consideration of a Select Committee. 
The object was, to discuss the merits of the 
Bill, and make it as complete as possible. 

Mr. Freshfield observed, that the Insol- 
vent Debtor’s Court was not a permanent 


Court, and that, unless revived by Act of 
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Parliament, it would expire in the Session 
of next year. He trusted that, in that 
case, care would be taken to give the 
judges of that Court the compensation to 
which they would be entitled. 

The Attorney-General said, that al- 
though he could not make any pledge on 
the subject, there could be no doubt that 
if the Court were abolished the judges 
would be properly compensated. 

Mr. Carruthers, urged the necessity of 
hearing further evidence, because there 
were various objections to which the Bill 
was at present liable. 

The Solicttor-General concurred with 
his hon. and learned Friend, the Attorney- 
General, in thinking that it would be quite 
unnecessary to have any further evidence. 

Mr. Hawes stated, that the opinions of 
both wholesale and retail dealers in the 
Borough, which he had the honour to re- 
present, were now as favourable to the 
measure as they had formerly been un- 
favourable. 

The Motion agreed to, and a Select 
Committee appointed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 18, 1835. 
Mrnutes.] Petitions presented. By the Duke of Gorpon, 

the Earl of Rossiyn, the Earl of Cawpor, the Duke of 

BuccLEuGH, Lord WHARNCLIFFE, and the Earl of GALLo- 

way, from various Places in Scotland, for a Grant to the 

Seoteh Chureh.—By Earl FirzwiLttAm, the Earl of 

Roserery, and Viscount MELVILLE, from various Con- 

gregations in Scotland,—against the Grant.—By Earl pe 

Grey, Earl MANVERS, and by the Earl of WiLTon, from 


Cossgrove, Burton, Leonard, Middleton, and other Places, 
—for Protection for the Church of England. 


Puntic Instruction (IRELAND),] 
The Bishop of Exeter said, that seeing 
the noble Viscount in his place, he should 
take the liberty of asking, whether the 
noble Viscount had any objection to lay 
before the House a Copy ofthe Commission 
issued tothe Commissioners of Public 
Instruction in Ireland, and particularly 
the Commission directed to Mr. Craig. 

Viscount Duncannon said, that he had 
no objection whatever to produce the 
Commission; so far from it, that if the 
right rev. Prelate moved for it, he should 
be willing to second the Motion. 

The Bishop of Exeter asked whether 
the noble Viscount was now prepared to 
lay the Commission on the table. 

Viscount Duncannon said, he should be 
able to do so almost immediately. 


The Earl of Welton 


Tue Cnuurcn,] 
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presented a Petition from certain inhabi- 
tants of Manchester, in support of the 
independence of this branch of the Legis- 
lature, and praying that they would not 
consent to any measure calculated to 
weaken the temporal and spiritual capacity 
of the Church of England and Ireland. 
The petition was signed by 10,512 persons, 
The wealth and intelligence of those who 
had signed the petition did not form the 
only ground on which the petition was 
entitled to the most serious attention of 
their Lordships. The circumstance to 
which he was anxious to call the attention 
of the House was, that the name which 
appeared at the head of the multitude of 
signatures to the petition, was that of a 
gentleman of large landed property and 
great independence of character, who was 
himself a Roman Catholic, and who 
testified in this manner and by this means, 
his disapprobation of the attempt to weak- 
en and impair, to undermine and destroy, 
the Established Church. He had the 
honour of being acquainted with this 
gentleman, who, he was proud to say, was 
influenced by no other feeling than an 
anxious desire to record his opinion of the 
advantages derived from the institutions 
of the country, and of the admirable and 
real practical liberty we enjoyed. He was 
deterred by no menaces, and influenced 
by no fears, when he thus frankly put his 
name to this petition. His doing so was 
itself an answer to the vain-glorious boast 
that the Catholics of Ireland had over- 
powered the Protestant Members of the 
English House of Commons. The Gen- 
tleman in question had honourably come 
forward on the present occasion. 

Lord Skelmersdale said, that it would be 
invidious were the name of this gentleman 
above referred to given, because all the 
other Catholics of the neighbourhood 
entertained a similar opinion. The sig- 
natures to this petition were quite unso- 
licited. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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certain Presbyterians of Bangor (County of Down) for the 
Abolition of Tithes. 


Tue Titnes oF Kirknam.] Lord 
Stanley rose to present a Petition, which 
he brought forward very unwillingly, as it 
contained very serious Charges against a 
Person high in rank in the Established 
Church of this country, and who, as he 
understood, was, and had been for a long 
time, suffering under pecuniary and family 
distress, At the same time he felt that 
the duty which he owed to his consti- 
tuents, rendered it imperative on his part 
to submit to the House those complaints 
which they made, and, he thought, justly 
made, of the conduct of their pastor— 
conduct that furnished them with an in- 
stance of the necessity which existed fora 
real and substantial Reform of the Church, 
such as he trusted his Majesty’s Ministers 
would effect. The gentleman to whom he 
alluded, was, he believed, one well known 
to the House, to which he had formerly 
officiated as chaplain, Dr. Webber, Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, Dean of Ripon, 
and Rector of Kirkham, in Lancashire, of 
whom the petitioners, the inhabitants of 
that parish, complained. When the House 
looked at the condition of the parish, it 
would be scen from the great extent of it, 


(and similar instances of parishes, he was 
sorry to say, frequently occurred in the 
North of England,) that it was certainly 
impossible for any one clergyman to dis- 
charge the spiritual duties connected with 


it, beneficially and with effect. The pe- 
titioners stated that, in addition to the 
town of Kirkham, there were 12,000 in- 
habitants distributed over an agricultural 
district, included in the parish eight miles 
in breadth, and two in length; that the 
parish, taken altogether, comprised an 
extent of 130 square miles; that it was 
divided into seventeen townships; that so 
long ago as 1650, an inquisition of the 
parish took place, and that the Commis- 
sioners reported that it was extremely de- 
sirable, considering the extent of the 
parish, that it should be divided into 
several smaller ones. It further appeared, 
from the statement of the petitioners, that 
of the seventeen townships into which the 
parish was divided, there was Church ac- 
commodation afforded by the parish 
Church, sufficient for the inhabitants of 
two townships; that five others had sepa- 
rate chapels of ease for their accommoda- 
tion; that there was one chapel the gift 
of the vicar, and endowed by him; that 
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the endowments of those separate chapels 
averaged 1902. per annum; and that there 
were cight townships in the parish without 
the means of religious instruction at all. 
In one instance—and could there be a 
stronger one?—the distance of the pa- 
rishioners from the parish church was 
twelve miles, and there was no place of 
worship in the intervening extent. The 
great tithes of this parish were impropriate, 
and the property of Christchurch College, 
Oxford. It appeared from the statement 
of the petitioners, that in the year 1814, 
Dr. Webber was inducted into the parish, 
he receiving the small tithes of eight 
townships, while Christchurch received 
the great tithes of all, and the small tithes 
of nine townships. The small tithes ap- 
propriated to the rector, amounted, at the 
period of Dr. Webber’s induction, to 2502. 
a-year; on that occasion there was an 
arrangement made with the parishioners, 
in consequence of which the rectorial 
small tithes were increased from 250/. to 
1,000/. a-year. When that arrangement 
was made, Dr. Webber expressed himself, 
in letters which he had in his possession, 
deeply grateful for the liberality of his 
parishioners, and he volunteered a state- 
ment to his parishioners, to the eflect that 
no alteration should be made during his 
incumbency in the amount of those tithes, 
and that nothing should induce him to 
become non-resident, or to absent himself 
from the discharge of his parochial duties. 
This was the consideration which he pro- 
mised them in return for their liberality to 
him on that occasion. From 1814 to 
1829, Dr. Webber resided amongst his 
parishioners ; but in the latter year ‘he was 
presented with a prebendal stall in West- 
minster. About the same period, unfor- 
tunately for his parishioners, he was in- 
ducted into the Deanery of Ripon, and 
from that time to the present, with the 
exception of one single occasion, he had 
never set foot in the parish, though, the 
petitioners observed, he had at the time 
the small tithes were raised, made resi- 
dence one of the conditions under which 
he voluntarily placed himself. The pe- 
titioners did not object to the fair and 
equitable emoluments of their pastor, but 
they were anxious to see a larger amount 
of them appropriated to the providing 
sufficient religious instruction for the pa- 
rishioners, In the present instance, it 
appeared that of the two curates employed 
by the rector, one was the master of the 
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grammar school at Kirkham, one of the 
fundamental rules of which was, that the 
master of it should attend to no other 
business but that of the school. The ap- 
pointment, moreover, was protested against 
by four of the visitors of the school. 
However, Dr. Webber, notwithstanding 
this protest, appointed this gentleman to 
the discharge of parochial duties, which 
the petitioners alleged, were inconsistent 
with the discharge of his duties at the 
school. The petitioners further com- 
plained, or rather they made an appeal to 
the liberality and justice of Christchurch 
College, with regard to the impropriate 
tithes of the parish, It appeared that 
many years ago those impropriate tithes 
were valued at 3,5002, a-year. Now, the 
petitioners conceived that Christe! iurch, 
looking at the enormous extent of this 
parish, and seeing that the rectorial tithes 
were not sufficient to provide adequately 
for the religious instruction of the parish- 
ioners, should, with a view to fulfil the 
purpose for which those tithes had been 
granted, allow a portion of the great 
tithes received by it, for that object. It 
appeared that so long ago as the year 
1650, the great tithes of this parish were 


let to a person, specified in the lease as 
a delinquent Papist—a person of the 
name of Clifton, of a most respectable 
family in Lancashire, whose descendants, 
curious enough, being all Catholics, con- 
tinued to hold those tithes under lease 


from Christchurch College. The present 
lineal descendant of that gentleman, was 
High Sheriff of Lancashire, and had only 
lately become a Protestant. The peti- 
tioners complained that of these great 
tithes, amounting to 3,500/. a-year, the 
College of Christchurch, and their inter- 
mediate lessee, enjoyed all the benefits, 
while none of them went to the support- 
ing of the parochial minister, or the en- 
dowment of the parish. The College of 
Christchurch must surely be anxious to 
see the objects for which those tithes were 
granted, fulfilled. The petitioners stated, 
that if Christchurch would adopt a dif- 
ferent mode of leasing those tithes, for 
which he (Lord Stanley) understood that 
they had, on one occasion, received 
10,0002. as a renewal fine for seven years 
—that if a different system were acted 
upon, adequate means would be supplied 
for the maintenance of clergymen for the 
discharge of the parochial duties, while a 
sum, as large as the present, would still 
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go into the pockets of Christchurch. It 
appeared from the statement of the peti- 
tioners, that in the year 1832, Dr. Webber 
returned to the parish, but under circum- 
stances not of a very conciliatory nature, 
He returned, notwithstanding the arrange- 
ment which he had made in "13814, feeling 
it his duty, and he (Lord Stanley) be- 
lieved that he did feel it his duty to his 
successor to do so, to set aside those 
moduses, with which he had formerly ex- 
pressed himself so thoroughly satisfied, 
and to raise those tithes, which had been 
already so greatly increased. The parish- 
ioners naturally resisted this attempt on 
his part. He then made a proposition to 
the effect, that he would abstain from all 
legal proceedings, provided the parish- 
ioners would defray all the expense which 
he had already incurred by those proceed- 
ings, that they would pay a certain sum for 
the improvement of the rectory-house, and 
that they would raise the tithes from 
1,0002. to 1,600/. a-year. He added to 
them, that upon these terms Christchurch 
would be willing to enter into terms to 
divide the parish, but upon no other. The 
parishioners felt deeply aggrieved that 
Christchurch should thus be found to act 
contrary to the spirit that had dictated 
the original grant, and that it would not 
make an appropriation out of this 3,500/. 
of great tithes, so as to enable the parish 
to be divided, in conformity with the Re- 
port of the Commissioners in 1650. The 
petitioners prayed the interference of the 
House for two specific purposes; the first 
was—and he trusted that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would, without loss of time, in- 
troduce a measure with that view—more 
especially where clergymen were ade- 
quately provided for—that residence should 
be strictly enforced. The next was (and 
he was afraid that practically this prayer 
of the petition would be more difficult to 
accede to,) that the Bishop of the diocese, 
or some other competent authority, should 
make it imperative on impropriate rectors 
and vicars to make endowments, in con- 
formity with the 4th of William 4th, for 
chapels of ease in the parishes belonging 
to them, where they were necessary. 
There were certainly great difficulties 
about this matter, and he was, therefore, 
the more anxious that Christchurch should 
take up the case; and seeing his hon. 
Friend, the Representative for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, in his place, he wished to 
urge the request upon his hon, Friend—a 
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ceived from this parish, but he begged 


sonable one, and for which he would. quote | leave to say, that the amount of tithes in 
to his hon. Friend an authority which be | a given parish, or their reasonableness, or 
thought his hon. Friend would admit to be | whether the parishioners paid more than 
a valid one—it was the authority of the | they ought for the spiritual benefit they 
Protestant King, James Ist of England. | received, or whether the vicar should re- 
The passage which he was about to quote, | ceive 1,000/. a-year, or Christchurch, Ox- 
and which was extremely applicable to the | ford, 3,500/, a-year, was not the Ques tion 
present time, was to be found in a letter | before the House ; the Question was, 
dated in 1603, addressed by James Ist | whether, as the law was at present, the 
to the University of Oxford. in that | | parties entitled to those tithes called for, 
letter, James states, that knowing there | or received, a single shilling more than 
was no greater obstruction to the further- | they had a right to. Some might say, 
ance of religion, than the want of com- | that 1,000/. a- year was too much for 
petent livings for the support of learned} a vicar, and others might think that 
men, it appeared to him that this evil | 3,500/. a-year was too much to be raised 
could be remedied, by restoring the im-/| as tithes, and granted to a college, but 
propriate tithes to the purposes for which | at was not the question now before the 
they were originally granted; that he hi id | | House. He would repeat that the Ques- 
commenced with so applying the impro-/ tion simply and solely was—did those 
priate tithes that were in the King’s hands, | parties demand or receive more tithes than 
that he now applied to them in the first | they were strictly entitled to? Tis noble 
i 


request that to him seemed a very rea- 








instance, as it was fitting, in such a good | Friend had said that it was only reason- 
work, the Universities should be forward | able to request the college of Christchurch 
in setting such an example, and that he, | to make over those tithes, or a portion of 
therefore, recommended the Chancellor, | them, to the purposes for which they were 
and the heads of houses, and other dis-| originally destined. Now, he (Sir R, 
creet and learned men of their body, to | Inglis) was perfectly willing to rest the 
assemble, and to appropriate a portion of | | ase of the vicarage of Kirkham on those 
the impropriate tithes belonging to the; grounds only, provided that his noble 
different Colleges, to the providing proper | Friend on his part would engage to endea- 
ministers in the parishes whence those | vour to make the property of every other 
tithes were derived, yet so as to leave | proprietor of Church property cc onvertible 
those Colleges sufficient thi ings necessary | to the same purposes. He did not see 
for their maintenance. He recommended | the noble Lord the Secretary for the Hlome 
this royal recommendation to the attention | Department in his place. He hardly 
of the bon. Baronet opposite, and of the | knew, indeed, whether at present that 
College of Christchurch io particular; and} noble Lord would find any place to re- 
he earnestly hoped that, after the case he} turn him to Parliament. If, however, 
had stated, this matter would be taken up | that noble Lord was in his place, and if 
by the House, examined, and inquired | his noble Friend, the member for North 
into seriously and effectually, so as to re- | Lancashire, shoul 1m: ike a motion to the 
form those great abuses and evils that at | following effect, he was sure his noble 
present darkened the Church of England. | Friend would find a ready seconder for 
He would not offer any further observa- | such a motion in the noble Lord of the Se- 
tions, but would beg leave to bring up the | cretary for the Home Department—namely, 
petition. | that all who held church property under 
The Petition from the landowners and | grants of Henry 8th were bound to provide 
other parishioners of Kirkham, was read. | the spiritual benefit of the parishes from 
On the Question ‘that it do lie on the | for which such property was derived. He 
Table” — | was extremely sorry that on the present 
Sir Robert Inglis said, that even if his | occasion the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
noble Friend had not appealed to him so} the Home Department, was not in his 
directly, sitting there as he did, the Repre-| place. At the fitting time he should be 
sentative for the University which was so | ready to meet that noble Lord on this 
much interested in the subject of this pe- | Question. The question in the pre- 
tition, the House would expect him to say | | | sent instance was not whether the amount 
something on the subject. His noble! paid was too much or too little, but 
Friend had stated the amount of tithes re- | whether the Petitioners were made to pay 
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more than they were legally bound to pay. 
With regard to what had been said by 
his noble Friend as to the compact 
entered into by the rector of Kirkham, 
with his parishioners, he apprehen- 
ded that the character of that agree- 
ment was this,—that if they, the parish- 
ioners of Kirkham, should give him, the 
vicar, 1,000/. a-year to be paid without 
litigation, he promised on his part for 
himself not to ask for an increase of it. 
Now that condition had not been bond 


Jide adhered to by the parishioners of 


Kirkham, and _ he believed that the vicar 
had been obliged to issue summonses, in 
many instances to enforce the payment 
of his tithes. His noble Friend had stated 
the difficulty of providing spiritual in- 
struction in this parish, owing to its great 
extent. He felt that difficulty as much 
as his noble Friend. He was as desirous 


as bis noble Friend that there should 
be a resident minister in — every 
parish in the kingdom, but _ this 


he would say, that increasing as the 
population of England was, it was not 
more pressed for spiritual than it was for 
material subsistence. He would venture 
to say that there was no parish in the 
north of England that, in proportion to 
the amount of its population, was better 
supplied with spiritual instruction than the 
parish of Kirkham. The population a- 
mounted to 11,000; there were three 
churches, four chapels of ease, and the 
actual vicar had fitted up one at his own 
expense in another township for public 
worship. It had been stated by his noble 
Friend that the actual vicar was a non- 
resident, and the petition stated that he 
was non-resident without cure of souls. 
Now, in point of fact, from the time that 
he had become Dean of Ripon he had 
duty to perform in the church of Ripon, 
which was the parish church of the town. 
He had, in fact, to discharge the duty of 
rector of Ripon. Dr. Webber discharged 
at present all the duties of a parish minis- 
terin Ripon. It could not be said, there- 
fore, that he was non-resident in the strict 
sense of the word, for he had the cure of 
souls. The Petition went on to allege 
asa grievance that the curate had been 
appointed master of the Kirkham school. 
[Lord Stanley: No, but that the master 
of Kirkham school had been appointed 
curate of the parish.| He apprehended 
that the curate never heard that this had 
been considered a grievance until he read 
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of Kirkham. 


the complaint in this petition. The noble 
Lord said that four visitors of the school 
had protested against this appointment. 
He believed that the election of visitors 
to this school was made annually, and 
that if the visitors should in one instance 
disapprove of the appointment, other visi- 
tors might have approved of it. In point 
of fact, so far from the master of 
the school being separated by law or 
custom from the church of Kirkham, there 
was actually a decree of the Court of 
Chancery under which he was compelled 
to preach at least once a-month in that 
church. That decree bore date 1763. 
That was not only so, but the report of 
the charity commissioners, who had in- 
vestigated all the affairs of this school, 
stated, that the curate did so perform the 
duty. He thought he had now liberated 
the curate from the effect of this charge, 
and that it might also be said he had li- 
berated the vicar from the charge of hav- 
ing appointed an improper person to the 
care of this parish. His noble Friend 
would see the duty of the curate specified 
in the very terms he had mentioned in 
the 11th report of the charity commission- 
ers. His noble Friend had said that the 
vicar never came to the parish from 1829 
till 1832, and that he came then under 
peculiar circumstances not tending to his 
credit. The fact was, that Lord Tender- 
den’s bill came into operation that year, 
and the vicar came to Kirkham, not with 
a view to his own benefit and advantage, 
but, as he distinctly and emphatically 
stated, for the benefit of his successor, and 
to prevent the rights of that successor 
from being compromised by any agree- 
ment as to moduses which the vicar might 
have made with the parishioners. Unless 
the house was prepared to adopt the doc- 
trine that the right of property was to be 
compromised and _ sacrificed because a 
party had spiritual duties to perform, but 
that the right of property was to be main- 
tained where there were no spiritual duties 
to discharge at all—unless, he said, the 
house was prepared to go that length, 
neither his noble Friend nor the House 
could blame the vicar of Kirkham for pro- 
tecting the rights of his successor. He 
understood from a letter which he had in 
his hand, and which he had received from 
the curate of Kirkham, that he had never 
heard of this complaint of his being also 
the master of the school until he had seen 
it stated in this petition, With respect 
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to the conduct of the vicar, this gentle- 
man stated in his letter what the vicar had 
done towards providing adequate means 
for spiritual instruction for the people of 
Kirkham, and that he had done it at his 
own expense. He would repeat that this 
was not the case of a vicar deserting his 
duty without taking cure of souls else- 
where. Neither was it the case of a vicar 
neglecting the spiritual instruction of his 
flock, for the vicar of Kirkham had pro- 
vided two curates for the parish, besides 
other curates for the four chapelries ; and 
lastly, it was not the case of a man who 
had sought emolument for himself, though 
in law he had a right to it, but the case of 
aman who, seeing the rights of his succes- 
sor placed in jeopardy, stepped forward to 
protect and preserve them. On a former 
occasion, when Lord Tenterden’s act was 
under discussion in that House, the then 
and present Attorney-General congratu- 
lated him on having found a zealous and 
powerful advocate for the Church in the 
person of the hon. and learned member 
for Southwark. With regard to that hon. 
and Learned member, he really believed 
that he was as Friendly to the Church as 
the hon. and Learned Attorney-General, 


and therefore he did not slight his aid on 


that or any similar occasion. He hoped 
to have it now, when the right of property 
in the Church was so violently attacked : 
when the rights of property were attacked, 
as they were at present in the case of the 
Church, should that attack prove suc- 
cessful, the rights of private property 
would be next invaded. His noble Friend, 
the member for North Lancashire, would 
allow him to say, that he was the last 
person in that House whom he would ac- 
cuse of being willing to sacrifice the rights 
of the Church. His noble Friend and he 
had differed, two years ago, in respect to 
a proposition regarding the Irish Church ; 
but his noble Friend had since made a 
stand upon the subject, and he was sure 
that upon principle his noble Friend would 
always defend the united Church of the 
two countries. His noble Friend would, 
however, excuse him for saying that when 
he brought forward a petition of this kind 
he should have guarded himself more than 
he did on this occasion in his statements. 
The question, he repeated, here was not 
whether 1,000/. a-year was too much to 
pay the vicar, or 3,500/, a-year too much 
to pay Christchurch College? The ques- 
tion was, had they a right toit? He 
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could not help thinking, that whenever 
they should come to take the question of 
the plus or minus of Church property into 
their hands, the security for all property 
would be endangered. The vicar of 
Kirkham neither neglected his duties nor 
was he avaricious in the amount of tithes 
that he sought. He was willing to re- 
peat the statement he had made in the 
outset, that if all the holders of Church 
property in the empire were bound by 
one and the same rule, the University of 
Oxford, which had a direct and visible 
interest in the maintenance of the Church 
of England, would be ready to act upon 
the new rule which his noble Friend would 
apply to the Church-property in the pos- 
session of Christchurch College. But his 
noble Friend was wrong in supposing 
that the rule he stated was a new one. 
One college in Oxford that held 2,0002, 
a-year impropriate tithes had surrendered 
the leases so as to increase the value of 
the livings in the various parishes from 
5,000/., which they were in the aggregate, 
to 8,000/. per annum. He was aware 
that legal difficulties might operate in 
other cases, but he stated this fact to show 
that the principle advocated by his noble 
Friend had already been adopted and re- 
cognized in Oxford. The University of 
Oxford, therefore, had not to learn that 
lesson even from his noble Friend whose 
able stand in behalf of the Church the 
College could never cease to respect. 

Mr. Harvey said, that the subject was 
indeed a most important one, and he was 
very glad it had come before the Mouse 
from such a quarter; had it proceeded 
from the humble individual addressing 
them, there would have been an instant 
cry of spoliation, robbery, and utter de- 
struction. He had on a former occasion 
ventured to broach the subject in a specu- 
lative way, not for want of practical 
illustrations, however, but because if he 
had brought ever so many proofs to bear 
on the point, he sliould have been met 
with the same king of vituperation as a 
wisher for the spoliation and destruction 
of the interests of the country, &c. and be 
reproached with taking invidious means 
for accomplishing his ends, without daring 
to grapple with the great principle. If 
the House had not adjourned over the 
day on which his Motion on the subject 
of Queen Anne’s bounty was to have come 
on, he should have shown, beyond a 
cavil, that the present was not, as pro- 
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bably the noble Lord and many others in 
the House thought, by any means a 
solitary instance of clerical rapacity ; but 
that, on the contrary, something of the 
sort might be found in almost every parish 
throughout the country; and that, more- 
over, there were a great many more cases 
than one in which even lay impropriators, 
not content with their enormous receipts 
from the tithes, had dipped their hands 
pretty deeply into Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
and the million of money which, in the 
course of the last twenty years, had been 
given by the State in aid of small livings. 
The impropriators of Kirkwall, as likely as 
not, would be found among the number. 
King James’s Letter would do for a great 
many lay impropriators, as well as for the 
colleges. He did not mean to say that 
the tenure of individeal lay impropriators 
was the same with that on which the 
colleges enjoyed impropriate tithes. In 
the latter case the property had been 
transferred to the colleges, at the time of 
the Reformation, simply in trust for the 
Church, and they held it on that simple 
tenure. In the former case not only was 
the annual grant in many cases of quite 
a different character, but the property, 


although in some instances perpetuated 
in the same families, had in numerous 
cases changed hands from one to another, 
in regular course of purchase and sale ; 
and here, of course, would be found a great 


difficulty, though not, looking to the 
omnipotence of Parliament, an insuperable 
one. He had been just described by the 
hon. Baronet—he supposed in all good 
faith—as a friend to the Church; he 
could assure the hon. Baronet that he was 
such, and therefore most anxious to re- 
move from it its manifold abuses. For 
this reason he trusted that the noble Lord 
would not content himself with laying the 
petition on the Table, but that he would 
bring it forward in a more substantial 
manner; if not, he at least, should have 
an opportunity of laying the whole matter 
before the House at some time during the 
Session, by means of his Motion respecting 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, in introducing which 
he should show that not a few of the largest 
impropriators of tithes—many of them to 
the extent of 1,000/. a-year,had had the 
gross meanness to claim and receive sums 
of money out of the sums voted by Par- 
liament for increasing small stipends. 

An Honourable Member said, he would 
not have said a word upon the subject, 
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but that the parish in question adjoined 
the one in which his own property was 
situated, and that he was one of the 
visitors to the school of which the curate 
alluded to was master. He would only 
say, that when the tithes were so much 
as 25s. an acre for potatoes, they could 
not be raised much more ; and the visitors 
of the school were now debating whether 
they should not stop the money for the 
mastership, until the duties of the office 
were better performed, they not having it 
in their power actually to remove the in- 
dividual holding it. The statements con- 
tained in the petition were to his own 
knowledge perfectly correct, and he trusted 
that such grievances would without delay 
be put an end to. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he knew a parish in 
Hampshire which brought not less than 
7502. per annum into the pocket of its lay 
impropriator, Lord Guildford, while the 
poor parson had but a miserable 151. a 
year out of it, increased out of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty and other taxes to about 
70/1. The Church abounded with such 
abuses, and they were its friends who 
brought them to light. It was by letting 
it alone that it would fall. If it was over- 
turned it would be overturned by itself; 
it would be its dignitaries who kicked it 
down. Many of the archdeacons and 
deans had the sole appropriation of 
tithes, and of twenty things else out of 
parishes ; the Archdeacon of Surrey had 
the tithes of five parishes all nearly joining 
each other, while the parsons of them had 
only a miserable pittance. An application 
was made to Parliament to tax the people 
to enable these parsons to live—he hoped 
the noble Lord who talked of reformation 
on this subject would come forward with 
a real reformation, something tangible. 
With such a reformation the Church might 
be saved; without it the Church would 
fall, and that right speedily. 

Petition to be laid on the Table. 


Tirnes (IreEtanpD.)] Mr. Sharman 
Crawford presented a Petition from the 
Presbyterians of the county of Down, 
signed by 800 persons praying for the 
Abolition of Tithe, not only in sub- 
stance but in name, and altogether 
denying the truth of the statement 
made by the noble Member for Down 
(Lord Castlereagh), that the Presbyterians 
of that county were willing to pay tithe. 
He was proud of the Presbyterians of 
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Ulster, and proud that they had made 
him their organ. Another subject touched 
upon in the petition was the Regium 
Donum, on which the House was aware 
other petitions had not long since been 
presented. He would venture to say, that 
it was the universal feeling of the Presby- 


Tithes (Ireland. ) 


terian body of Ireland that if they were | 


relieved from the payment of tithes, no 
increase of the Regium Donum would be 
necessary. The petitioners were highly 
respectable landholders in the most Pro- 
testant part of Ireland, and Protestants 
in every sense of the word. The House 
would perhaps recollect the assertion of 
the noble Member for Down that he could 
raise the “* No Popery” cry there, but this 
petition was a most effectual answer to 
the threat. The same noble Lord had 
said that a petition formerly presented 
subscribed with between 4,000 and 5,000 
names, had been hawked about in order 
to obtain signatures. He asserted, on the 
contrary, that not one name had been 
so obtained, and that this petition re- 
presented fairly the sentiments of the 
whole body of Presbyterians. He chal- 


lenged the other side to dispute the state- 
ment, that the feeling of many Protestants, 


even of the Established Church in Ireland, 
was favourable to the extinction of tithes. 
Lord Castlereagh wished only to say a 
few words, and expressed his obligation 
to the hon. Member for Dundalk for con- 
tradicting the statement he (Lord Castle- 
reagh) had made on a former day, that 
the Presbyterians of the county of Down 
were anxious to maintain the tithe system. 
The petition would carry with it whatever 
weight it deserved, and it certainly came 
from a body to the sentiments of which he 
was decidedly and constitutionally opposed. 
He was glad that they had found so able 
an advocate as the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk. ‘The petition went at once to the 
establishment of the voluntary principle ; 
and upon that, and upon the Question of 
the Regium Donum, he could not agree 
with them. The hon. Member had men- 
tioned that the two parishes from which it 
came contained fifteen thousand Presby- 
terians; if so, it was very odd that it was 
signed by only eight hundred names. As 
to its representing the sentiments of the 
whole Presbyterian body of the county of 
Down, it was hard to say that a repre- 
sentation coming from only two parishes 
spoke the sentiments of a whole county. 
He was inclined to doubt the deduction, 
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| although the hon. Member might, perhaps, 
‘hereafter be able to prove that his state- 
| ment was correct. The petitioners com- 
| plained of the tithe system: he had hoped 
| that the Bill introduced by the late Govern- 
| ment would have had some effect in re- 
|moving the prejudices existing on the 
subject; but now that the hon. Member 
for Dundalk had gone over to the other 
side of the House, no doubt he would be 
able to support the intended Tithe Bill of 
the present Ministers, retaining, of course, 
the appropriation clause ; and when once 
it was carried, the petitioners would, of 
course, no longer object to the payment 
of tithes. 

Mr.O’ Connell said, that his only reason 
for obtruding himself upon the attention 
of the House at that moment was, that 
the petitioners had done him the honour 
to request him to support the prayer of 
their petition. Ifthe noble Lord thought 
that the agitation of the Tithe Question 
was likely to raise a‘ No Popery” ery, he 
was totally mistaken. The selection of 
him (Mr. O’Connell) for one of their advo- 
cates was some evidence that the petition- 
ers were not likely to fall into that error. 
Though the petition was signed by only 
eight hundred out of fifteen thousand Pres- 
byterians, the eight hundred names were 
those of landholders. Hearing that 123 
signatures of persons who were not land- 
holders had been affixed, they had been 
struck out. They claimed from the House 
the benefit of the Christian principle, that 
no man should be compelled to pay any 
clergyman but his own. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Boroven or Srarrorp Disrran- 
CHISEMENT.| Mr. Zrton moved, that a 
new writ be issued for the borough of 
Stafford, for the election of a Member in 
the room of Sir F. L. H. Goodricke, who 
had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Mr. Divett rose to move as an amend- 
ment, that the issue of the writ be sus- 
pended. He must begin by apologising 
to the House for having taken up the sub- 
ject, because when the disfranchisement of 
this borough was brought under the notice 
of Parliament in the last Session, it was in 
much abler hands than his. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Buckingham (Sir 
T. Fremantle) was the chairman of the 
Committee appointed in 1833 to inquire 
into the merits of the Stafford election. 
That Committee, after hearing the evidence 
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which was produced before it, came to the 
unanimous resolution that bribery and 
corruption had prevailed to such an extent 
at the election for that Borough, that it 
was incumbent it should be visited with 
the utmost severity consistent with the 
practice of the constitution. In confor- 
mity with that opinion, the Committee 
came to two resolutions, of which the first 
was, that ‘‘the evidence taken before 
them established a case of such open, 
general, and systematic bribery and cor- 
ruption, that it was expedient that the 
Borough of Stafford should cease to return 
Members to Parliament.” That resolution 
was followed up by another, directing the 
Chairman “to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to disfranchise the Borough of 
Stafford.” The circumstances which pro- 
duced those two resolutions were so 
notorious at the time, that if he had been 
addressing the last Parliament, he should 
not have deemed it necessary to enter into 
any further detail of them. But as this 


was a different Parliament, and as there 
might be some Members in it who were 
unacquainted with those circumstances, 
he would state a few of the facts on which 
those resolutions were grounded. 


T’rom 
the evidence submitted to the Committee, 
it appeared that a systematic plan of 
bribery and corruption had long existed 
in that town. It appeared that it was 
incumbent upon every candidate for its 
representation to commence with giving, 
as a preliminary to other operations, a fee 
of 5s. or 6s. to all persons who thought 
fit to attend to receive it. If one can- 
didate did it, it was necessary for every 
other candidate to do the same. At the 
election in 1832, when it was known that 
a fee of 10s. had been given by one of the 
candidates, the friends of the other two 
deemed it necessary to distribute among 
the electors a second fee of 5s., although 
they had previously given one fee of 5s. to 
every voter who attended to receive it. 
At all elections a regular market was 
opened for votes; the price of a plumper 
was understood to be fixed at 5/. and of a 
split vote at 2/. 10s. At the election in 
1832 the price gradually rose to 72. and 
in some instances as muchas 102, and 111. 
was given. Such was the eagerness with 
which this traffic in votes was pursued, 
that, according to the statement of one of 
the witnesses, on the morning of the second 
day of the election of 1832, finding from 
the person who had been paying on behalf 
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of one of the candidates, that his finances 
were exhausted, he proceeded to the bank 
and drew on his own account 5001, which 
sum he gave openly in the market-place 
to the paymaster in a roll of bank-notes. 
Out of 1,049 electors who polled at that 
election, there polled on the first day 804 
who were paid, and 141 who were not 
paid for their votes; and on the second 
day 48 who were paid, and 56 who were 
not paid; thus making 945 who were 
polled on the first, and 104 who were 
polled on the second day. It might, 
perhaps, be said that this practice existed 
in the borough before the Reform Bill, 
and that that Bill had put an end to all 
such gross venality and corruption. He 
would, however, remind the House, that 
the election of 1832 was the first general 
election after the passing of the Reform 
Bill. Now, at that election, not only did 
the old burgesses act corruptly, but also 
the newly-created electors, the 10/, house- 
holders. More than one-half of the house- 
holders who then voted as such received 
money for their votes, the numbers being 
85 paid and 82 unpaid. It likewise ap- 
peared that 166 of the burgesses of Stafford, 
who voted under the old franchise, also 
occupied tenements of the value of 101. 
and upwards. Of this number 109 were 
paid, and 42 not paid, making 151 who 
polled : the remaining fifteen did not vote. 
So confirmed was this practice of cor- 
ruption and bribery in the borough of 
Stafford, that arrangements were made by 
the candidates previously to the election 
that the bribery oath should not be ad- 
ministered to any elector. Indeed, it was 
admitted that to have insisted on the 
administering of that oath would have 
been fatal to the interest of the candidate 
so insisting. Having thus stated the rea- 
sons why, in his opinion, the borough of 
Stafford was no longer fit to be intrusted 
with the duty of returning Members to 
Parliament, he would now proceed to 
state the reasons why he moved that the 
writ should not be issued now. He un- 
derstood that some gentlemen were inclined 
to argue, that though it might have been 
proper to have moved the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough in the Parliament 
which had discovered its misconduct, it 
was not incumbent upon the House to 
renew that Motion in a Parliament assem- 
bled after the dissolution of the former 
one. But the admission of such a prin- 
ciple would be destructive of all purity of 
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election, for hon. Gentlemen knew by what 
had occurred in that House and elsewhere, 
that it was possible to obstruct by legal 
chicanery any bill of disfranchisement, 
so as to render it impracticable to get it 
through any single Parliament ; and if so, 
it was impossible to disfranchise any 
borough in which it was rendered neces- 
sary to prove corruption against every 
voter. There was a valuable precedent in 
favour of the course which he recom- 
mended in the proceedings taken by the 
House in the case of the borough of 
Liverpool. In that case it was proposed 
to suspend the writ, although the bribery 
which formed the ground for suspending 
it had taken place at an election for a 
burgess to serve in the preceding Parlia- 
ment. On that occasion, the right hon, 
Member for Montgomeryshire expressed 
himself to the following effect in support 
of the Motion for suspending the writ :— 
“T shall merely consider,” said he, ‘the 
right of the House to suspend the issuing 
of a writ in a case in which since the sus- 
pension, there has been a dissolution of 
Parliament. On the question generally, 
I say that the House is not limited by any 
rule but that of its own discretion, and 
what in its opinion may best tend to pro- 
mote the purity of election.” After several 
discussions, the writ was issued to Liver- 
pool, because a great measure was then 
pending for the improvement of the 
representation, which would add the 10/. 
householders of Liverpool to the freemen 
as electors, and because it was thought, 
from the vast commercial importance of 
Liverpool, it was requisite that it should 
have two Members to represent it. That 
argument, however, would not apply to 
Stafford, for there was little business done 
in that town.—|“ Hear,” from Captain 
Chetwynd.]—The gallant Officer cheered 
him, as if he intended to say that much 
business was done there. In the last 
Parliament, with the exception of the two 
hon. Representatives for Stafford, who 
were in duty bound to do their best for 
their constituents, and of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Staffordshire, who hovered over 
the town like its guardian angels, not a 
single Member rose to say a word against 
the disfranchisement of the borough of 
Stafford. Another precedent in favour of 
the measure which he now recommended 
was to be found in the case of Grampound, 
and in the debates on that occasion, he 
again found the right hon, Member for 
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Montgomeryshire an advocate for the 
course which he was now calling upon the 
House to pursue. Referring the House to 
the opinion then given by Mr. C. Wynn, 
he must observe, that he had now stated 
the grounds on which he intended to 
move the suspension of this writ. He 
made the Motion in no party spirit; he 
felt it to be essentially necessary to sup- 
port the character of that House, and to 
maintain the purity of election: for when 
a case was discovered in which four-fifths 
of the electors were proved to be bribed, 
it behoved the House to make a serious 
example of it, as a warning to all the 
electors in the United Kingdom. He 
should hold this language in any case ; 
but he felt it still more necessary to hold 
it in the case of a county town, where the 
inhabitants were likely to be intelligent 
and respectable. From what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet opposite, in a 
recent speech, in which he declared his 
intention not to defend but to remedy all 
proved abuses, he trusted that he should 
have his support to the Amendment with 
which he was about to conclude, and that 
was, that the issuing of a new Writ for the 
borough of Stafford be suspended until 
Monday, the 22nd of June. 

Captain Chetwynd said, that he had 
listened with attention and surprise to the 
arguments which had been advanced in 
support of his Amendment by the hon. 
member for Exeter. He had listened with 
attention, because he wished to know what 
were the overwhelming facts, proofs, and 
arguments, by which he intended to justify 
his Motion for suspending the issuing of this 
writ. He had listened with surprise, be- 
cause up to that moment he had always 
looked upon the hon. Member as a friend 
of liberal principles, who was anxious to 
give the people every opportunity to exer- 
cise their elective franchise. To him it 
appeared that the greater part of the argu- 
ments which the hon. Member had used 
to induce the House not to issue this 
writ, were valid arguments to prove the 
propriety of issuing it. If the borough 
of Stafford were now to be put upon 
its trial — if accusations were again to 
be brought against it (as no doubt they 
would be, as the hon. Member had 
given notice of a Motion for one day this 
week), it became peculiarly necessary that 
it should have every advantage, and that 
every indulgence should be shown to it, 
that it might be ina situation to defend 
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itself. Its character was assailed, its best 
interests attacked, and it was entitled, in 
mere justice, to the services of both its 
Representatives, and not to be obliged to 
rely upon the advocacy of the humble in- 
dividual now addressing the House. 
Ought it to be said, that the House of 
Commons, taking advantage of the 
absence of one of the Members for 
Stafford, and of the inability of the other, 
had passed a Bill to deprive the borough 
of its franchise? What would the hon. 
Member himself say, if he had a suit at 


law, and the judge, arbitrarily deprived him | 
of the assistance of his leading counsel. | 


Would not petitions from all parts of the 


country be presented to that House on |} 
Would not complaints 


the subject ? 
reach them from every part of the kingdom. 
He maintained that the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the borough 
Stafford was then placed, rendered it 
more than ordinarily necessary that it 
should have the advantage of being repre- 
sented by two Members in that House. 
He further maintained, that when the 
subject was under the consideration of the 
House in the last Session of Parliament, 
he completely refuted by argument, and 


expressed ‘his readiness, if necessary, to 
refute on oath, the whole of the charges 
of bribery and corruption which were 
alleged against the borough, and upon 
which the measure of disfranchisement 
then under the consideration of Parliament 


was founded. The hon. Gentleman by 
whom the present Motion was brought 
forward stated that his object was to re- 
form the borough of Stafford, and to intro- 
duce purity and morality into its elections. 
If that were really the case, why not give 
to the electors a fair trial? Why not 
afford them every assistance they could 
require in meeting the allegations referred 
against them in a fair, just and constitu- 
tional manner? Why, above all, when 
such grave and serious charges were 
hanging over their heads, should the hon. 
Gentleman seek to deprive them of one 
of their Representatives? The hon, Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Exeter, said he 
was aware that a general election had 
taken place since the allegations were pre- 
ferred upon which the measures of last 
year were founded. Upon what ground, 
then, did the hon. Gentleman rest the 
present Motion? Of the 466 electors 
and burgesses who did him (Captain 
Chetwynd) the honour of voting for him 
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at the last election, he would undertake to 
say, that not one had been influenced, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the reception or 
anticipation of the slightest reward, gift, 
remuneration, compensation, or advantage 
of any kind whatever. He was ready to 
prove that upon oath. He would go fur- 
ther, and state that, calculating upon the 
chance or probability of there being 
another election for the borough, many of 
the highest and most influential persons 
resident in it had formed themselves into 
a Committee to support any candidate 
who should come forward upon liberal, 
just, and constitutional principles, and to 
prevent anything like bribery or corruption. 
So great, already, had been the power 
acquired by that Committee, in conse- 
quence of its reasoning and good sense, 
that he was quite confident, if the writ were 
allowed to issue, whoever had the good 
fortune to be returned for Stafford, would 
be returned as purely, as honestly, and as 
constitutionally, as any Member in the 
House. As reformation had commenced, 
and as reformation was going on, he asked 
the House what more it could require? If 
at previous elections unconstitutional 
practices had existed, what more could the 
House require than that they should be 
abandoned? If the borough had been 
corrupt, what more could be required than 
that it should become pure? He repeated 
that no unconstitutional means were re- 
sorted to at the last election, nor would 
any be resorted to at the next, if the writ 
which had now been moved were allowed 
to issue. As to what the hon. Member 
for Exeter had said about the 5s. and 10s. 
tickets, he (Captain Chetwynd) thought, 
as he remembered hearing the noble Lord 
the Member for Lancashire state upon a 
somewhat similar subject some time ago, 
that after an assertion had once been 
fairly refuted, it ought not to be brought 
forward again. When this subject was 
last under the consideration of the House, 
he had distinctly shown that there was no 
foundation for the allegation about the 
tickets. The hon. Member for Exeter, 
therefore, was not justified in the observa- 
tions he had made upon that point. With 
regard to the case of Liverpool, to which 
the hon. Member had referred, he con- 
fessed he could not see any analogy 
between it and the case of Stafford. There 
was no petition against the return for 
Stafford—no application to suspend the 
writ—no allegation of any unconstitutional 
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proceeding; on the contrary, he was pre« 
pared to prove on oath that the greatest 
reformation had taken place in the 
borough, and that every illegal and un- 
constitutional practice had been com- 
pletely eradicated from it. There was no 
analogy, therefore, between the cases of 
Liverpool and Stafford. At the present 
moment he was not prepared to go at any 
greater length into the subject ; but should 
the Bill of which the hon. Member had 
given notice, for the disfranchisement of 
the borough, go to a second reading, he 
should then feel it his duty to enter into the 
whole of the circumstances of the case. 
On the present occasion he would only add, 
that he trusted, in fairness and justice, the 
House would allow the writ to issue, and 
thus extend to him the advantage of a 
colleague in the representation of the 
borough, to advise and assist in a case of 
so much difficulty. 

Mr. Cobbett said, that if, as the hon. 
Gentleman had asserted, there really was 
no bribery at the last election for the 
borough, he (Mr. Cobbett) should be very 
ready to overlook the abominations of the 
past, and to expect better things for the 
future; but it was universally believed in 
Stafford and in all that part of the county 
that, with the exception of the thirty-three 
men who voted for Sir Charles Wolsely at 
the last election, all the clectors were 
bribed. He was afraid that the borough 
was not quite so pure as the hon. Gentle- 
man had been led to suppose ; nay, he 
was afraid that the great body of the elec- 
tors—of course without the knowledge of 
the hon. Gentleman—were most shame- 
fully bribed at the last election. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle having in the 
last Session of Parliament brought in a 
Bill to disfranchise the borough of Stafford, 
begged to state why it happened that, not 
having changed his opinion upon the sub- 
ject, he was not the person to introduce 
a similar measure in the present Session. 
Being at the commencement of the year 
connected with the Administration, he 
thought it was not fair or proper towards 
the borough that a Bill of that nature—a 
Bill of a judicial nature—a Bill in fact of 
pains and penalties—should be brought in 
with any of the influence of Government 
supposed to be attached to it. Under the 
influence of that feeling, he declined to 
bring it forward again, and communicated 
to the hon. Member for Exeter who took 
a great interest in the Question, that such 
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would be his course. In consequence, 
the hon. Member for Newport took the 
matter up: and as that hon. Gentleman 
had now transferred it to the hon. Member 
for Exeter, he presumed that he had done 
so on precisely the same grounds as those 
which had influenced him (Sir Thomas 
Fremantle), the hon. Member for Newport, 
being now connected with the Govern- 
ment. fle hoped the House would believe 
that his sentiments upon the subject re- 
mained wholly unchanged ; and unless the 
defenders of Stafford could bring forward 
in the present Session some stronger evi- 
dence than they had ever produced before, 
he should certainly give his support to 
the Bill, which, but for the circumstance 
he had stated, he should himself have 
been the party to bring forward. He 
would next, beg leave to say a word or 
two upon the Question before the House 
for the suspension of the writ. If any 
vacancy had occurred in the last Session 
of Parliament, he should certainly have 
felt it to be his duty to move for the sus- 
pension of the writ. The only question 
to his mind therefore was, whether the fact 
of the intervening dissolution of Parlia- 
ment had so changed the circumstances of 
the case, as to make it proper that the 
writ should issue. H» confessed it was 
a point which weighed very considerably 
upon his mind; and if there were no pre- 
cedents in which boroughs had been so 
dealt with after a dissolution of Parliament, 
he was ready to admit that he should feel 
himself placed in a situation of very con- 
siderable difficulty. But when he had so 
obvious a case before him as the borough 
of Grampound, which was disfranchised 
while it had two Members sitting in the 
House, without any petition having been 
presented against their return, and when 
the House also undertook proceedings 
against Liverpool in the last Session of 
Parliament under similar circumstances, he 
confessed that all difficulty was removed 
from his mind, and no doubt left as to the 
course most proper to be pursued. In 
what position did they stand with respect 
to the borough of Stafford? Were they 
on one and the same day ready to vote 
for the disfranchising measure of which 
the hon. Member for Exeter had now the 
management, and at the same time to vote 
in favour of the issuing of anew writ? In 
similar cases he thought the House had 
uniformly refused to issue the writ; and 
indeed when it was known tobe the in- 
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tention of the House to proceed with a 
Bill of such a description as that intro- 
duced in the last Session of Parliament, 
he thought it would be very strange and 
very inconsistent, if the Writ were not 
suspended, One word in reference to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Stafford—that hon. Gentleman had | 
told the House, that when the subject | 
was last year under the consideration of | 
Parliament, he had completely refuted all 
the charges alleged against the borough. 
He did not think that the hon, Gentleman 
went quite that length. He confessed, 
however, that he had derived great satis- 
faction from the statement, that the hon. 
Gentleman had made that evening, namely, 
that at the last election, the greatest purity | 
had prevailed. He was glad to hear that; 
for, although it had falsified his own pre- 
diction—that Stafford never would and 
never could be pure—still he was glad to find 
he was mistaken, and he was also glad of it, 
because he knew it must have spared the 
hon. Gentleman a great deal of money. 
But when he found that the hon. Gentle- 
man’s imagination ran away with him so 
far as to lead him to tell the House, that 
he had completely refuted the whole of 





the charges alleged against the Borough 
last year, he must be excused for saying 
that he was afraid it must also have run 
away with him when he spoke of the purity 


of the last election. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by stating that he should sup- | 
port the Motion for the Suspension of 
the Writ. 

Mr. Edward Buller maintained that 
the whole of the evidence given in the 
case of the borough of Stafford ought to 
be looked at with the greatest caution. In 
his opinion, the House was not in pos- | 
session of sufficient information to justify | 
the suspension of the writ. He would | 
undertake to say, that no bribery or cor- 
ruption had been committed on the part | 
of the two sitting Members. 

Mr. Forster took the same view as the | 
hon. Member who had just spoken, and 
thought it would be an uncalled-for stretch 
of power to suspend the writ. He would 
agree to an address directing the Attorney 
General to proceed against any person 
who should be proved to have been guilty 
of bribery; but he was not prepared to go | 
the length of disfranchising the borough. 

Sir Robert Peel observed, that he had 
voted on a former occasion in favour of a 
resolution which declared that notorious 
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corruption existed in Stafford. He had 
also voted in a majority, he thought, of 88 
to 11 in favour of the disfranchisement. 
He had voted also in favour of a resolution, 
declaring that notorious and general cor- 
ruption had been proved. The House of 
Commdns, in the course of the last Session, 
passed a Bill to disfranchise the borough, 
and sent it up to the House of Lords. 
Supposing no dissolution had taken place, 
he apprehended there would have been no 
doubt but that the House would in the 
present Session have originated a measure 
similar to that negatived in the House of 
Lords last year. The question was this. Did 
the recurrence of an election make such a 
difference as that the House ought not to 
adopt any further proceedings? He con- 
fessed he could see nothing in the circum. 
stance of a general election having since 
transpired that should prevent the House 
from interposing in the case of this borough 
in the manner proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Divett), who moved the Amend- 
ment. He thought it would be perfectly 
competent to the House to proceed in the 
manner that had been suggested to it, 
more especially as the suspension of the 
writ would not at all conclude the question 
of disfranchisement. It would be per- 
fectly open to the House, if it thought fit, 
to appoint a Committee for the purpose of 
considering, whether or not at the last 
election the practice had been so pure, or 
whether there was such evidence of refor- 
mation in the borough as to insure purity 
of election for the future—that course 
would be open to the House, and would 
be perfectly consistent with the re- 
fusal of the writ. Indeed the refusal of 
the writ would enable the House to con- 
sider the matter much more fully, than if 
a writ were to issue, and besides it must 
be remembered that the issuing of a new 
writ would give a new vested interest ; 
and after all that had taken place upon 
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the subject, he thought it would not be 


right to give a new vested interest. Nei- 
ther did he think it would be at all 
consistent with the opinion the House had 
expressed with respect to the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough, that it should now 
be intrusted with the power of returning 
another Member. He had naturally a 
strong desire that the capital of the county 


| in which he resided should establish its 


claim to be intrusted with that power ; 
but still, under all the circumstances, re- 
serving to himself the right of voting as 
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he should deem fit upon the question of 
disfranchisement when it should again 
come before the House, he shouid on the 
present occasion vote with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Exeter, for the Suspension of the 
writ. 

The Amendment agreed to, and the 
issue of the Writ suspended accordingly. 


Orpnance Department] Mr. Hume 
after referring to the proposed plan for 
amalgamating the civil and military de- 
partments of the Ordnance, begged to ask 
the righthon. Gentleman (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) whether he was prepar- 
ed either to agree to the appointment of 
a Committee of that House to inquire into 
the subject, or to renew the former Com- 
mission, or to appoint a new one, with the 
view of ascertaining how far the object 
he had in view could be accomplished ? 
He (Mr. Hume) should not be satisfied to 
go on with the Ordnance Estimates, 
unless he received some assurance that 
measures would be taken to prosecute the 
inquiries which had already been com- 
menced upon the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that it was the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, without delay, to renew the 
Commission appointed under the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey. 


Tuames TuNNEL.| Mr. Walter begged 
again to revert toa subject to which he 
had alluded a few nights ago. A short 
time before the recess he saw a statement, 
that a considerable sum of money, up- 
wards of thirty thousand pounds, had been 
advanced in part payment of a sum of 
270,000/. agreed to be advanced by the 
Government to the Thames Tunnel Com- 
pany, and it was said at the time that the 
Government were entitled by Act of Par- 
liament to make that advance. Now, 
considering the 270,000/. so agreed to be 
advanced, to be in some jeopardy, the 
question he wished to put was this, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had any 
objection to lay before the House all the 
information which Government had re- 
ceived encouraging it to make the advance, 
and also what security was proposed to 
be given for the repayment of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
plied, that the advance had been made 
upon the strength of certain represen- 
tations which were last year laid before 
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Board of Works. All who had read 
the Act of Parliament, were aware that 
the money was advanced on security of 
the whole of the property of the Company. 
There would be no objection or ditheulty 
to produce the documents to which the 
hon. Gentleman had referred. 

Mr. Walter was afraid that the security 
was no other than. that : 


the 


of a losing 


coneern, 
The House resolved itseif into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


Suppry ( Brirism Museen ).] Sie 
Rohert Peel did not meah to detain the 
House by entering into any details with 
respect to the vote which he meant 
propose. Such a course, under existing 
circumstances was wholly 
and, as a Select Committee been 
appointed and were now sitting, for the 
purpose of inquiring into every matter 
connected with the expense of keeping 
up the British Museum, that was an ad- 
ditional reason why he should not detain 
them by unnecessary statements on the 
present occasion. The House, however, 
would hear with satisfaction, he had no 
doubt, that the public advantage derived 
from this institution was on the increase, 
and this would be apparent from a com- 
parison of the two last years. In 1833, 
the number of visitors was 210,000, and 
in 1834, 237,000. The readers were in 
the former year 58,800, and in the latter 
70,266, while the students in sculpture, 
during the interval he had mentioned, had 
increased from 4,490 to 5,645. The right 
hon. Baronet concluded by moving that 
asum not less than 17,7962. be granted to 
his Majesty for defraying the expense of 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Hume did not mean to object to the 
vote, but he thought the public institu- 
tions of this country should be more 
accessible to visitors than they were. In 
this respect this country was behind the 
nations of the Continent, and for his part 
he would not only extend the days, but 
the hours, during which the British 
Museum was kept open for the reception 
of the public. 

Mr. Cobbett could not consistently 
with justice to his constituents, who de- 
rived no benefit from this institution, 
concur in this vote. 

Dr. Bowring assured the House that 
it was impossible to estimate the progress 
which had been made by the industry of 

2Q 
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foreign nations, in consequence of the 
manner in which works of art were ex- 
hibited, He could not look without 
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satisfaction upon those cheap works of 


art which were now made accessible to 
the people, so that copies of some of the 
most exquisite busts of Canova, and other 
foreign artists, could now be obtained for 
a few pence. He augured much good 
from an attention to that matter, and 
earnestly trusted that means would be 
found to make everything connected with 
the art belonging to the nation accessible 
to the public, and that everything would 
be done which was likely to refine the 
public 
the lower classes. He must confess that 
he regretted the hours at which the British 
Museum was open were precisely those in 
which many workmen could not attend. 
He should rejoice if means could be found 


(and be hoped they would be found) of 


inducing hundreds and thousands to study 
those works of art, from which he was 
convinced great improvement would follow 
to the manufactures of the country. He 
could have said more, but his hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool intended to call 
the attention of the House to that subject 
particularly ; he (Dr. Bowring) watched 
with great interest the cause of science in 
this country, because, though great in- 
dustry and activity, and mechanical per- 
fection, had given great Britain a supe- 
riority over other nations, yet other nations 
had their superiorities too, which were 
principally to be traced to the great atten- 
tion that had been paid in them to the 
accessibleness of works of art, and to the 
fact that if there were anything beautiful 
or good it could be visited without the pay- 
ment of a fee; while in this country a 
very great proportion of the works of art, 
though they belonged to the nation could 
not be reached by the people in conse- 
quence of the sum demanded as a fee ; 
the facilities which had been given in the 
British Museum had done much, and he 
(Dr. Bowring) hoped those facilities would 
be greatly increased. 
Motion agreed to. 


Orpwance Estimates.] Colonel 
Leith Hay said, that in rising to bring 
forward the Ordnance Estimates it was 
not his .ntention to trespass at any length 
on the attention of the House. ‘These 
Estimates had, as_ they all knew, been 
drawn out under peculiar circumstances. 
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They had been prepared by the late Govern- 
ment, and it had been his duty since his 
accession to office to investigate them 
thoroughly. Hehad carefully gonethrough 
the various items contained in them, and 
the conclusion to which he had come was, 
that they had been drawn up with equal 
regard to the safety of the country and 
to the principles of economy. He was 
perfectly satisfied that in the preparation 
of these Estimates both these important 
considerations had been duly attended to, 
and in his opinion, therefore, the Estimates 
were such as the House ought to agree 
to. Since last year no material alteration 
had taken place in the Estimates connected 
with this department of the public service, 
and, consequently, no very great saving in 
the amount formerly voted had been ef- 
fected in the present Estimates. Thesum 
saved appeared small, but, under all the 
circumstances, and leaving out of the ques- 
tion a number of considerations—leaving 
out of the question, as they must do, the 
military establishment of the Ordnance— 
he must say that the expenditure had been 
reduced as much as possible, as much as, 
under existing circumstances, it could be 
with propriety and a due regard to the 
During the period 
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safety of the country. 
Sir James Kemp was at the head of the 
Ordnance, from 1830 to 1834, upwards 
of six hundred offices connected with the 
civil department were abolished, and by 


that means a saving of 46,6427. 2s. 7d. 
was effected to the public. In the course 
of the same interval a reduction of 8,402/. 
was made in the salaries of officers, and, 
besides these, other savings were effected 
which, in the whole, amounted to as much 
as 59,000/. The business of the dépdét in 
Tooley-street had been transferred to the 
Tower and Pall Mall, and the vote which 
he meant to propose for defraying the 
expenses of the establishments at the 
Tower, Pall Mall, and Dublin, was only 
72,1932, Besides the transfer of the dépot 
in Tooley-street, other changes had taken 
place in the Ordnance department. In 
June last the Commissariat had been 
transferred to it by the Treasury, and 
of course the business of the Com- 
missariat was now performed by the 
Ordnance. The Commissariat — Esti- 
mate for the present year was 161,0831. ; 
but to this a large sum was to be added 
for bread and meat for the Government 
barracks. It might be thought perhaps, 
that by these changes great additional ex- 
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pense would be incurred in providing for 
the management of this extensive depart- 
ment; but that was not the case. The 
additional expense did not exceed 9642, 
so that, in fact, the management was 
effected at the rate of about 7s. 10d. per 
cent. This, he was sure, could be con- 
sidered extravagant by no one; for since 
last year a new arrangement had taken 
place respecting the establishment. in the 
Australian colonics, which had previously 
been under the management of ‘the Com- 
missariat. Of course this arrangement 
was a cause of increasing the expense.— 
Since the last Estimates were brought be- 
fore the House a statute had passed for 
regulating the affairs of the East-India 
Company. In consequence of that Act 
the Government of the Island of St. 
Helena had been transferred from the 
East-India Company to the Crown; and 
an Ordnance establishment had, of course, 
been sent out there. This last cireum- 
stance occasioned a further alteration in 
the estimates of the present year as com- 
pared with those of the past; but the 
removal of the great depot in Tooley-street 
would perhaps more than compensate for 
any seeming difference between the Esti- 
mates of the two years. The House would 
at once see that the saving was not present 
but prospective; and that, although the 
expenditure at the present time swelled the 
Estimate, a diminution must ultimately 
result to the public from the arrangements 
which had been made. In the course of 
six weeks or two months the whole of the 
establishment in Tooley-street would be 
removed to the Tower, and that would 
occasion a reduction in the expenditure. 
With regard to the barrack regulations 
which it would be his duty to bring under 
the consideration of the House, he must 
say that everything that was proper had 
been done to keep up those establishments 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
with as little expense as possible. But he 
must, at the same time, state that the 
Government had it in contemplation, be- 
fore the next Session, to eflect some alter- 
ation in those regulations, with a view to 
still further reducing the cost of the 
management of barrack establishments.— 
He trusted that this would be done before 
the Estimates of the next year were brought 
forward, and that an additional saving 
would be thereby effected. On _ the 
Estimates of this year, as compared to 
those of the last year, there was a diminu- 
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tion of 4,640/.; but the real difference 
between them must be considered with 
reference to the transfer of the Commis- 
sariat to the Ordnance. Last year no 
sum was taken in the Ordnance Estimates 
for the Commissariat, but the sum then 
voted for that service amounted tol 34,7851, 
The sum intended to be taken now was 
161,0832. ‘The difierence, however, 
(26,2981.) was occasioned by the expense 
of forage; but, in considermg the two 
Hstimates, these items really should not be 
taken into account. The charge for forage 
was 26,298/., and to this was to be added 
1,6561., the day saved by the leap year, 
and the salary of the Treasury of the Ord- 
nance, which would give a further reduc- 
tion of | ,0002. and these deductions, there- 
fore, would, taken together, make an 
actual difference between the present and 
the last estimates of 32,504/. It was 
necessary that he should state, pre- 
vious to moving the first vote, that 
an alteration had taken place with re- 
gard to the establishments in Tooley- 
street and the Tower. It had been the in- 
tention of the Government of Earl Grey to 
abolish the otiice of Treasurer of the Ord- 
nance. ‘That office had been considered 
unnecessary, and Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment had determined to do away with it. 
The late Government, however, bad filled 
it up, and included the salary in their esti- 
mates; but his Majesty’s present Mi- 
nisters On coming into office, made up 
their minds to carry the intention of Lord 
Grey’s Government into effect. The situa- 
tion was therefore held for the present 
by his right hon. Friend, the Member 
for Dundee, without salary, until it could 
be placed on a different footing, and there- 
fore the first vote which he would have 
the honour to propose would be 1,000/. 
Jess than the sum in the printed estimate. 
The hon. and gallant Officer concluded by 
moving that a sum not less than 7,193/. 

e granted to his Majesty for defraying 
the expense of the Master General of the 
Ordnance, and the officers and clerks em- 
ployed at the Tower, Pall-mall, and 
Dublin for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Humesaid, it would greatly facilitate 
business if the pay-oflices of the army, 
the navy, and the Ordnance were con- 
solidated, and expressed his hope that a 
Bill to that effect would be brought in 
during the present Session. 

Mr. Cobbett observed, that these sums 
were necessary to keep the system going ; 
2Q2 
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to grease, as it were, the wheels of the 
system, by giving money to idlers; and to 
effect this properly it was necessary, that 
they should go from one estimate to an- 
other, to confuse accounts already sufti- 
ciently difficult. 

Dr. Bowring said, that from the manner 
in which the Estimates were made out, it 
was very difficult to ascertain the cost of 
any particular Government. 

Vote agreed to. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle said, that when 
he was in office it had been found that the 
expense incurred by removing the stores, 
had been larger than estimated by a sum 
approaching 4,000/. and as the Treasury 
could not take sums appropriated by 
Parliament to other purposes, it was deter- 
mined to bring the required sum, before the 
House in the Estimates for the current 
year. 

In answer to a question from Mr. 
Robinson, 

Colonel Leith Hay said, that in a de- 
partment like the Ordnance, among the 
multiplicity of stores, it was found that it 
would be impossible to obtain some of 
them so cheap and good as those already 
on hand. When the House, however, had 
intimated a desire that the superfluous 
stores should be removed and sold off as 
fast as possible, consistently with the in- 
terests of the public, that desire had been 
followed up by the Board, though he was 
sorry to say, a large quantity still re- 
mained, 

Vote agreed to. 

Upon the Question, that a sum of 
14,8811. be allowed for the ‘“ Home Sta- 
tions,” 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to that 
department. If they took a walk to Hyde 
Park, they would see there a Magazine, 
kept up at an expence of 254/. for the 
salary of the superintendents. A guard 
of twenty-four men, was kept to take care 
of a few barrels of gunpowder. He wished 
to see the hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer go over the items of this Estimate, 
amounting in all to 14,8817. He must 
say, he saw no reason to continue many of 
the expenses of this department; it was 
a very different thing when the country 
was in danger of an invasion ; but now 
God knew the country had no apprehen- 
sion of that kind, and the only invasion it 
had to fear was of the pocket. Other na- 
tions had cnough to do to take care of 
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themselves without troubling England. 
All those establishments which had been 
raised in war, ought now to be put down. 

Colonel Leith Hay said with regard to 
some of those departments he agreed with 
the hon. Member. To show that the Board 
had every inclination to reduce, whenever 
it could be done consistently with the pub- 
lic interests; he would mention that since 
the estimates were prepared, the store- 
keeper at Fort William having died, the 
office was immediately abolished, it being 
thought that the duties could be performed 
as well by the Barrack master. The Es- 
tablishment too at Pendennis was thought 
unnecessary, and had been abolished by 
which a saving of 460/. was effected 
every year. He merely stated these facts 
to show the inclination that existed on the 
part of Government to keep up no estab- 
lishment which was not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Cobbett said, he saw no “ must” 
in the case, he saw no reason why the 
country should keep up servants when 
it did not want them, any more than 
private gentlemen. There was the Super- 
annuation List. Now, the noble Lord 
(Lord Howick) had observed last night, 
that he (Mr. Cobbett) looked upon the 
New Poor Law Bill as a “ favourite sub- 
ject of declamation.”” Well, if he must 
say so; it was a favourite subject of 
declamation, sure enough. It was 
tyranny; it was oppression; it was in- 
justice. But it was impossible to think of 
the Superannuation List without thinking 
of the New Poor-law Bill. Why, when it 
was passed, they were told that to make 
“qa provision for the aged and infirm 
poor,” would teach them to be im- 
provident in their youth; to be economi- 
cal in their better days, there ought 
to be no provision for them, and then 
they would save up, and be independent 
in their old age. Now, why could they 
not apply that doctrine to the Gentlemen 
of the Ordnance? There was this dif- 
ference, he confessed between them, the 
poor could not save any thing but health 
to labour, and often they had not a 
sufficiency of that; but those Gentle- 
men of the Ordnance had from 1,000/. to 
1,5002. per annum, and why was there 
provision for them, then? But the Re- 
formed Parliament first voted that the 
poorer classes ought to be compelled to 
“save” for their old age, and then, in the 
next breath, voted what was called 
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“superannuation allowances” to those 
persons who had in the public service, 
been able to save, and had not saved. 
It might call itself a ‘ Reformed Parlia- 
ment,” but the people would call it what 
he (Mr. Cobbett) would not take the 
liberty of calling it. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question that 27,9837. be voted 
for the expense of Foreign ‘Stations, 

Mr. Roebuck said, that was the most 
extraordinary vote in the whole estimate ; 
he saw fortifications erected in Halifax, 
Prince Edward’s Island, Canada, &c., 
now, what were all these for? There was 
a citadel in Lower Canada: what was 
that for? They would lose those coun- 
tries in time, and Jose their money with 
them. ‘They were forcing the people of 
England to pay for expenses which were 
absolutely useless. ‘They were not going 
to war, he hoped, and they should not 
incur all those enormous expenses by pre- 
parations for war. It was nothing more 
than to afford a pretence for sending out 
persons who might enjoy large salaries as 
superintendents,— an exceedingly conve- 
nient mode of getting rid of idle people ! 
He hoped the Member for Middlesex would 
find means to restrain those expenses, 

Colonel Hay said, the Duke of Wel- 
lington had sent a commission to Canada 
for the purpose of ascertaining the prac- 
ticability of erecting the forts; and all 
which had since been done by the present 
Ministry, for the purpose of finishing those 
forts which had been begun. 

Mr. Cobbett believed all these expenses 
sprung from a desire to squander away the 
public money; and he believed that the 
people of Canada and the people of 
England would stand it no longer. It 
seemed when an expense was begun, it 
must go on—Parliament had sanctioned 
it. Why, Parliament had never sanc- 
tioned this outlay, he never had, at 
Jeast. The sanction of Parliament at one 
time was no warrant for continuing a 
wrong. 

Mr. Hume said, upwards of two mil- 
lions had been thrown away in that way 
in the wilds of America. The fortifica- 
tions would cost 220,000/. more, 50,000/. 
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had been expended already, and the re- 
maining expenditure of 170,000/. he was 
sure, might be altogether prevented. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mitted that that was a very difficult 
question, 


He could say that no works, 
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not necessary, would be erected. He did 
not express an opinion upon the subject ; 
he was informed on it, that only such works 
had been begun as military men of com- 
petent acquirements had recommended. 
It must be a question with respect to some 
of the works which they recommended, 
whether there was an absolute necessity 
for them; but the House must rely on the 
judgment of the military men who had 
been consulted. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that if the works 
were continued, they would be perfectly 
useless; the way to preserve Upper Canada 
was to govern it well, and if they governed 
them by their hearts, their hands would be 
quite strong enough to keep off the Ame- 
ricans. There was something very suspi- 
cious in that system of fortifying ; he was 
not quite sure that they would not, one 
day, be turned against the inhabitants 
themselves. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it was the opinion of an eminent military 
gentleman, that the forts would materially 
strengthen the country. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that was not the 
question; the question was, whether the 
country was strong enough without them ; 
and he hoped that in the liberal spirit of 
the Government, they would have a much 
stronger fortification than could be made of 
bricks and stone, and brass and iron. 

Vote agreed to. The remaining Votes 
were agreed to, and the House resumed. 
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Minetes,] Petitions presented. By the Earlof Anovnr 
from Kineardine, and by Lord BEx.Lry, from St, Cyru 
(Scotland) for a Grant to the Seoteh Chureh; and by the 
Earl of Rosenery, against any such Grant from various 
Dissenting Congregations. 


Tur New Poor-Law.] The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, as there was no further 
business before the House, moved, that 
their Lordships should adjourn. 

Lord Brougham said, that before their 
Lordships adjourned, he wished to call 
their attention to a mistake which prevail- 
ed elsewhere as to the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill, namely, that the provisions of 
that Bill enabled the overseers to separate 
aman from his wife—a thing which the 
persons who were under this mistake 
seemed to consider a horrid crime; and 
there was, he understood, a proposition to 
introduce a measure to take that part of 
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the Poor-law Bill out of the Act. Now, 
that would be to perform an impossibility, 
for it was impossible to remove that which 
did not exist—and this provision did not 
exist in the Poor-law Act, in which there 
was not one tittle of any section giving a 
power to the overseers to separate the 
husband from the wife, nor any section 
giving any power of the kind, of which 
they were not possessed before the 
Bill passed, and which did not exist 
under the old law. He had made 
inquiries from several persons, and from 
the Commissioners themselves, and he 
understood that no separation had taken 
place under the provisions and the au- 
thority of the Act, nor could any such 
take place under its authority or pro- 
visions; but that whatever separation had 
taken place between husband and wife had 
been entirely independent of the Act, and 
had taken place under the old law such 
as it existed before the late Act was passed. 
There was no foundation in fact for the 
statement, there was no intention on the 
part of any human being whatever to 
separate the husband from the wife in 
the way described. But that they were 
separated in another sense of the word, 
though not under the new law, was possi- 
ble enough. The matter had been dis- 
cussed, and had been discouraged in that 
House when the Bill was before their 
Lordships; and there was nothing in the 
new Act that authorized parish officers to 
send husbands away from their wives. 
All the power they had on this point, 
they derived from the old law. To 
assert that they had such a power under 
the new law was a fiction, a pure and 
absolute fiction of some person’s imagin- 
ation. It was never intended by any 
human being connected with this Bill, or 
by the Board of Commissioners, either 
with reference to the metropolis or to the 
provinces, that such a power should be 
given. That, however, the overseers 
should claim the right of separation, not 
under the new law, but under the old law 
—that there might be such a desire on 
their part, was very possible. But let 
those who objected to this principle please 
to recollect the circumstances which led 
to the necessity of a species of separation 
—that of placing the wives in one part of 
a building and the husbands in another. 
There was no question about the fact, that 
married couples could not have separate 
rooms, There was, then, in the work- 
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house, a room like a barrack, with a row 
of thirty or forty beds on each side; and 
he would ask whether any decent modest 
woman would like to undress herself at 
night, and to dress herself in the morning, 
in the presence of all the inmates of such 
a place? Finding that poor but modest 
women were adverse to such a plan, the 
overseers applied themselves to the old 
law, and, in conformity with it, they placed 
the husbands in one ward and the wives 
in another. Now, if those gentlemen who 
complained of this system would ad- 
vance or give a draught for 900,0002. or 
1,000,000/, to effect the object which they 
had in view, he was certain that the over- 
seers would be exceedingly obliged to 
them. The calculation was, that to give 
to each married couple a separate room 
would require nearly, if not wholly, 
900,0001., and that being subscribed, there 
would be no necessity for the overseers to 
act upon the old law. 

The House adjourned to Thursday 
next, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tucsday, May 19, 1835. 


Minures.} Petitions presented. By Mr. DuNtor, from 
the Magistrates of the Calton, Glasgow, against the 
Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt (Scotland) Bill.—By 
Mr. Diverr, from a great Number of Places, for the 
Abolition of the inercased Duty on Spirit Licenses. 


Newsparers.] Mr. Roebuck presented 
a Petition from Leeds, signed by 700 
persons, and several others from places the 
names of which did not reach us, against 
the Stamp Duties on Newspapers. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in support- 
ing the petitions, said that the desire ex- 
pressed in them had now become very 
general throughout the country, and he 
trusted that his Majesty’s Ministers would, 
without further delay, accede to the popu- 
lar feeling. It appeared, indeed, to be 
conceived by Government that certain 
existing fiscal regulations prevented them 
from taking off these duties ; and this ar- 
gument the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his predecessors had 
always put forward. For his (Mr. Roe- 
buck’s) own part, however, he was con- 
vineed that if the Stamp Duties on News- 
papers were taken off, the increase of the 
duty on paper and on advertisements 
would more than make up the deficiency. 
It was necessary that the people of this 
country should have an adequate and 
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proper press. He did not wish, in saying 
this, to utter a single word as to the mode 
in which the proceedings of that House 
were reported. He would ask, however, 
how the people of this country were to 
know the laws and the proceedings of the 
Legislature but from newspapers? Yet 
the truth was, that almost all the news- 
paper press of the present day was far 
beneath the intelligence and morality of 
the country, with the exception perhaps of 
some very few cases, among which he 
might mention Zhe Hxaminer and The 
Standard. He wished the Stamp Duties 
on Newspapers to be taken off, because 
with them would be destroyed a monopoly 
which but too frequently was made the 
means of exercising a most improper and 
injurious effect on the public mind, 
Petition laid on the ‘Table. 


Commutation oF Tirnes.| Mr. 
Gilbert J. Heathcote had a Petition to 
present, to which he would call the par- 
ticular attention of the House. It related 
to the subject of Tithes, and contained a 
complaint against a most respectable 
Clergyman of the Church of England, for 
harsh conduct in the mode of enforcing 
payment of his tithes. It was with much 
regret that he felt himself called upon, in 
the performance of a public duty, to 
impugn the conduct of this Gentleman, 
who was non-resident. He should, in 
the few observations he would make, 
endeavour to discharge his dutyin a way 
least offensive to the feelings of the indivi- 
dual. The petition was that of an 
individual, John Gibbins, residing in the 


parish of Long Sutton, in the county of 


Lincoln. He was a farmer and erazier, a 
most respectable man, and quite incapable 
of deceiving him. Before he had present- 
ed the petition he had acted with the 
greatest fairness towards the Clergyman, 
for he had written to him on the subject, 
and delayed presenting it till that Gen- 
tleman was fully informed of the nature 
of the petition. The petitioner stated, that 
his lands lay in five different parishes, in 
all of which he paid tithe. The bound- 
aries of these parishes were undefined, the 
consequence of which was, that he was 
sometimes called upon by one Clergyman 
to pay tithe which he had previously paid 
toanother. Some difierenceson the subject 
of tithe arose between him and the Rev. 
Mr. Bennet, the vicar of Long Sutton and 
of another parish, and a correspondence 
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took place between them on the subject. 
Having read that correspondence, it ap- 
peared to him that the petitioner was 
quite willing to come to some agreement. 
The petitioner states, that he frequently ur- 
eed the Vicar to enter intosome arrangement, 
rather than get involved in the expenses 
and troulia of law proceedings. He 
refused to do so, however, and continued to 
harass and annoy the petitioner by all the 
means which his situation as Vicar placed 
within his reach, and he lately instituted a 
suit in Chancery against him. ‘This, as every 
person acquainted with the Court 
Chancery must know, would turn outa 
costly and most troublesome business to 
the petitioner. The petitioner prayed the 
House to alter the present tithe system by 
the substitution of a just and well-regu- 
lated measure of commutation, and also 
that the boundaries of parishes might be 
ascertained. ‘This would put an end to 
that litication, and those differences which 
were constantly arising between Clergy- 
men and their parishioners, and which 
must be highly injurious to the best tnter- 


ests of the Established Church. Some- 
thing should be done to settle the Tithe 
Question finally When so much had 


been said on the Irish Tithe Question, 
and so much time expended on it, the 
House would do well to consider that 
there were subjects of complaint also in 
England which demanded their attention. 

The petition was brought up 
the question, that it be laid upon the 
‘Table, 

Mr. F 
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russell said, he did not rise for the 
purpose of impeaching the petition; but 
as it contained very allegations 
against a most respectable Clergymav, he 
felt it is duty to make a; few observations 
upon it, and to give to the petition the 
short answer to its allegations which he 
had received from the Clergyman himself, 
He was not only the Vicar of this parish, 
but the lay impropriator of the tithes. 
‘They were his hereditary property, his fee- 
simple estate. It was not from any 
feeling of personal hostility to the petition- 
er, but for the purpose of protecting his 
just rights, that he instituted proceedings 
at law against him at the recommendation 
of his law adviser. As the matter was 
now depending in a Courtof Justice it 
was not quite fair on the part of his oppo- 
nent to present a petition, which might 
prejudice a cause now ina course of legal 
investigation, The Rey. Mr. Bennet, in 
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his answer, stated that the allegations of 
the petition were at variance with the 
truth; that the lands occupied by the 
petitioner are wholly within the same 
parish ; that he, at different times, accept- 
ed receipts for the payment of his tithes, 
purporting that the lands occupied by him 
were all within the parish of Sutton; that 
Mr. Bennet never insisted upon having 
his tithes in kind. On the contrary, in 
March, 1833, and since that time, the 
petitioner said he would pay them in kind, 
though he well knew that the Vicar had 
neither house nor yard in which he could 
conveniently receive them. ‘This the 
petitioner insisted upon doing, though he 
paid for tithe only five shillings an acre, 
which was not one-fourth of what he in 
justice ought to pay. The Clergyman 
stated, that being unable to come to any 
amicable arrangement, he was obliged to 
place the matter in the hands of his solici- 
tor. The gravamen of the petition was, 
that the Vicar insisted upon getting his 
tithes in kind, though in two instances the 
petitioner himself was the person who 
insisted on paying them in kind, well know- 
ing that there was no convenience for re- 
ceiving them. The litigation of Clergy- 
men with their parishioners was a matter 
very much to be regretted, but when their 
just claims were resisted, as in the present 
case, they had no other remedy but to go 
tolaw. He was not in theslightest degree 
acquainted with either of the parties, but 
he considered it his duty to do an act of 
justice to this Clergyman when his charac- 
ter was thus attacked. He would do the 
same for any Clergyman similarly circum- 
stanced. Mr. Bennet he had reason to 
know was distinguished for his liberality 
and in ninety-nine cases out of an hundred 
was content with less than he was justly 
entitled to. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Education 


Epucation (Iretanp).] Mr. Wyse 
rose to move, pursuant to a notice given 
at the beginning of this Session, for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the establishing a 
Board of National Education, to promote 
the advancement of Elementary Education 


in Ireland; the first of a 
measures which he trusted he might be 
permitted, as circumstances should allow, 
to submit to the House for the ameli- 
oration, more general diffusion, and 
permanent support of education in 
that country. He had placed his 
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notice early on the Order-Book, not with 
any factious or partisan design to embarrass 
this Ministry or to. assist that,—so high 
and national a subject would, in his mind 
have been profaned by a limited and tem- 
porary application,—but from a deep and 
sacred conviction, of many years’ standing, 
that of all great objects of national policy, 
which could engage the attention of subject 
or ruler, this was by far the greatest ;— 
great now, great at all times; not a helper 
only, in the building up of society and civi- 
lization, but the only foundation on which 
all society and civilization must finally 
rest. He who neglected this, might con- 
struct what social edifice he pleased; he 
would soon find, to his cost, that he had 
been but “Can architect of ruins.” He 
might range institution on institution, 
without that,—which alone could give the 
structure cohesion and solidity,—the pack 
of cards, at the first breath of civil com- 
motion would come tumbling down, Con- 
stitutions were good and necessary, but a 
good Constitution might be long in giving 
a yood education: it was scarcely in the 
nature of moral things that a good national 
education should not, ere long, render 
necessary and certain a good Constitution. 
These were his opinions in 1831.—enlarged 
and confirmed, and matured, they were 
more than ever his opinions in 1835. 
With little or no encouragement,—with 
apathy or hostility (and there were cases 
and times in which apathy was worse than 
hostility) to check even a mention of the 
subject,—with scarcely ten auxiliaries in 
this House, which now boasted its almost 
unanimous anxiety for some such measure, 
he had ventured, in the former year, with 
no hope of immediate success, but with a 
certain confidence of future, to solicit even 
a momentary attention to the first Bill 
ever introduced into Parliament for Irish 
Education, ‘That Bill he should have 
pressed to a positive decision of the 
House, notwithstanding all the difficulties 
with which it was surrounded, had he not 
apprehended embarrassing, by such dis- 
cussions, the progress of the Reform Bill 
then pending; and against which was 
arrayed sectarian as well as political pre- 
He received, 
too, the assurance, that many of its provi- 
sions would be reduced to early trial, by 
the then Government, in the form of an 
experiment; and that new aid would be 
thus afforded in every future discussion, 
from the strong evidence of experience, 
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The Bill was proceeding toa second read- 
ing in September—when Parliament was 
prorogued; and in the following October, 
the then Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Stanley), with a courage and wisdom 
which bore, indeed, a favourable contrast 
to the pusillanimity and purblind policy 
of former Governments, constituted in his 
“Instructions” to the Duke of Leinster, 
the present Board of Irish Education, on 
almost the precise model of the Bill. More 
than two years had now elapsed since that 
important experiment was first risked. In 
despite of every evil prophecy, calculated 
and intended to realize what it foreboded— 
in despite of every impediment which 
disappointed favoritism, political and re- 
ligious bigotry, and, he was willing to 
believe, honest, though mistaken apprehen- 
sions had thrown in its way,—the experi- 
ment (as he should be enabled amply to 
prove in Committee) had as far as it was 
intended to go, most thoroughly succeeded. 
He might be asked, then, why disturb its 
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plogress, or endanger the already effected 
good, by attempting something better? 
Simply, because this progress was at this | 
very moment exposed, from the want of | 
some legislative sanction, to continual dis- 
turbance; and, secondly, because the 


themselves was far, indeed, below the 
standard, which as certain as that he} 
was standing in the House of Commons, | 
they were fully able to attain. The 
present system was confined and compa- 
ratively feeble in its operation; the dis- 
tribution of its powers and duties (he had | 
pointed out the defect in the beginning, 
and the results had since justified his 
apprehensions), was injudicious; and 
above all, were it to combine every excel- 
lence that human system could boast of, 
the nation had no guarantee for its dura- 
tion: its annihilation, like its creation, 
might be the work of a day. It was 
right, perhaps, at the outset, considering 
not merely the hostility of one party, but 
the comparative ignorance of all, to invest 
it with this provisional character. Some 
prejudices must be wooed to be won, and 
where moral changes were in contem- 
plation, no prejudice was to be altogether 
disregarded ; light, too, was to be poured 
in, by degrees, on the darkness of the 
public: the very feeling that it was an 
experiment disarmed, and invited attention 
and patience for the result. But that 
time was passed, and to delay now was 
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not wisdom, but indolence or cowardi e 
The very dread that it would be allowed 
to continue in this wavering ambiguous 
state, dulled co-operation on the part of the 
public. Few men would zealously interest 
themselves in consolidating a fabric which 
might be destroyed the next hour. That 
these were not visionary fears, the conduct 
of the late Ministry gave ample proof. 
The right hon, Baronet himself,—though 
far superior in extended and rational views 
to those around him,—dwelling, indeed, 
apart from his colleagues in an intellectual 
atmosphere of his own—gave but a cheer- 
less and cold assent to the measure; and 
as to his Irish supporters, they bowed, it 
was true, but with a most resolute reluc- 
tance, and claiming to preserve all their 
old hostility, to what many amongst them 
must have considered a very unworthy 
concession on the part of their leader, 
Now, what protected the system against 
these openly-avowed feelings in future? 
Nothing, surely, but the want of power. 
He would not leave it thus at the hazard 
of a die; if it were, as was averred, a great 
national good, it behoved the nation, and 
the House as the guardians of the nation, 
to see that it be placed not only beyond 
all danger, but all contingency. Nothing 
but the law, nothing at least so well as 
a law, could affect that. If it were to be 
conveyed a glorious gift, in full possession 
of the nation, it must be by solemn Act 
of Parliament, and not by an ordonnance 
of the King, ora bye-law rescript of an 
Irish Secretary. Nor was this a matter 
which, under pretence of complex detail, 


| and immature inquiry required to be pro- 


rogued, The complexity apprehended 
might by the course he proposed, be 
easily simplified; there was little need of 
further inquiry,—they had inquired and 
hesitated enough—their duty now was to 
act. In this he echoed only the voice of 
the times, the cry of every street, and of 
every part of the country. Something 
bold, broad, and durable, must be done; 
and the sooner done, for the cause of the 
country and of education, the better. We 
now lived in a new world, and, with other 
minds than those which had preceded us, 
must work up our institutions to their 
level, unless we wished to expose the 
whole march of our social and political 
existence to jerks, and jars, and disasters, 
—we must look forward as well as back. 
It was not enough to repeat precedents, 
we must create them. Our ancestors 
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might be entitled to our veneration, but 
we owed virtue and happiness to our pos- 
terity. Steam had produced a great, and 
was likely to produce a still greater change 
in the combination and action of society. 
—space seemed annihilated,—towns had 
melted into each other,—men lived almost 
like one great family, in the presence of 
each other,—facility of communication 
rendered men more sensible to every im- 
pulse public opinion had acquired more 
activity, extension and energy,—combi- 
nation, for any given cause, was infinitely 
more easy. Add to these the wholesale 
changes in the power of production; the 
new markets created; the old which they 
displaced, the innumerable vicissitudes 
which all these created, not only in indi- 
vidual families, but in very large masses 
of the community;—and some estimate 
might be formed of the mighty, and in 
some degree perilous, power of this moral, 
as well as mechanical agent upon society. 
Much patience and much wisdom were 
requisite to enable men to use its gifts 
so that they might not be turned into 
curses,-——and to emerge from the old into 
the new state to which they were hasten- 
ing, with permanent, as well as temporary 
advantage. Nor did those shocks occur 
at a time when we could boast of much 
national prosperity. Civilization indeed 
seems to have attained, in many instances 
its perfection, but the machine was wound 
up to its last turn of the wheel, the pres- 
sure of our population was everywhere 
felt. How this was to be alleviated, whe- 
ther by raising our resources or restraining 
our population, might be a matter of dis- 
cussion amongst economists : but in either 
case, forethought, and moderation and 
activity, and intelligence,—habits which 
education only could produce,—were con- 
fessedly indispensable. Nor was this all : 
there was another social change, more 
powerful, perhaps, in its influence than 
either of the preceding. The Reform 
Bill was now law—the country had _ its 
legislation—therefore, its destinies were 
in its own hands. Parliament had con- 
secrated the right, and admitted the 
exerciseof self-government, to its lowest 
detail. They could not stop at the thresh- 
hold of Parliament. They must carry it 
down to corporations, to common juries, 
to parochial meetings: every citizen must 
in turn be governor and governed. These 
were functions to be exercised well, or 
not to be intrusted at all, Precisely in 
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proportion to such exercise, was the good 
order or confusion, the health or ill case 
of the community. Would they, then, 
trust to chance such causes and conse- 
quences? For the discharge of such high 
and difficult duties, would mere good inten- 
tions suffice? The very day the Legislature 
passed the Reform Bill, it bound itself by 
a solemn moral compact to provide for 
the proper working of the measure; 
otherwise it conferred upon the country, 
not a blessing, but a curse. And how was 
it possible the measure should work well, 
with such instruments to work it with, as 
an ignorant population? They might as 
well trust fire-arms to the hands of a 
child. Parliamentary Reform he boldly 
asserted, had rendered Education Reform 
indispensable. Every hour it was delay- 
ed, detracted from that great gift. The 
passing generation might not be within 
their power, but they were stillmasters of 
the future; young England was in their 
hands; they could still determine what 
should be her character and her history ; 
and if such were their power, what must 
be their responsibility? Upon them it 
depended who should be the future bene- 
factors or criminals of their country. 
But, in asserting the necessity of rigo- 
rously attending to the education of the 
country at such a moment as the present, 
“are you quite sure,” he might be asked 
“that education is at anytime necessary, 
or even useful to the people?” He should 
not detain the House with that futile 
question ; it was only amazing it had ever 
been listened to, or even started in that 
House. Those who stood forward in its 
support were the best refutation of the 
paradox themselves. But folly had been 
praised ere this, and there was no absurd- 
ity so monstrous, which might not find 
its fond or fantastic abettors. On what 
did their argument rest? On false data, 
erroneous assumptions, on conclusions 
which they could not believe, on which 
they would be sorry to act. The crimi- 
nal returns of France, even on the shewing 
of Guerry, were no evidence against a 
sound system of education; on the shew- 
ing of Dupin they were strongly in favor 
of it; so also were those of Prussia, if they 
were to ‘believe Dr. Julius; of Belgium 
if they were to believe Mounier; of Spain 
if they were to believe Laborde; and even 
those of England and Ireland, (and need he 
add Scotland), notwithstanding all the con- 
tortions to which they had been subjected, 
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were no less proof, that crime retreated 
before instruction, and that if it had not 
retreated more rapidly than it hitherto 
had done, it was solely because instruction 
had not begun sufficiently soon, been 
sufficiently good, or sufficiently applicable, 
to the individual place or time for which 
it was intended. They set about edu- 
cating, in general, when miseducation 
had already set in—they took the grown- 
up boy and not the plastic infant—they 
had to undo, a far more difficult task, than 
to do—they carried on the process which 
ought to be purely mental, by purely me- 
chanical means, with some knowledge of 
slates, desks and primmers, it was true, but 
with little or none of the science of mind, 
that was, without the only knowledge, 
absolutely indispensable to our pur- 
pose—they educated but half the being, 
gave him an intellectual without a moral, 
or a moral education without an intellec- 
tual, or a miserable smattering of both. 
They made him a reading, writing, and 
counting machine, whom God designed 
for a thinking, feeling, acting fellow man 
—they gave him precisely what he did 
not want, and refused him precisely what 
he did; making the artisan a Latin scho- 
lar, and the labourer a pothouse politician; 
and when they had effected this, and gone 
on for years and years,—and for gene- 
ration after generation, effecting it, they 
suddenly turned round, amazed, that the 
thorn produced sloes, and consoled their 
self-love with invectives against education; 
whereas if they were not ignorant as well 
as vain, they ought to direct their indig- 
nation against their own utter indolence 
and incapacity, and endeavour to correct 
their awkwardness, instead of discarding 
the instrument they had so grossly mis- 
applied. The great point, then, was, not 
whether they were to have education, but 
of what kind that education was to be. 
Knowledge, in itself was neither good nor 
evil; it was the application of knowledge 
which determined either. In this matter 
it was absolutely necessary they should 
decide. People seemed to think that, 
because they did not educate, no edu. 
cation is going on; but did they know 
what education meant? Every thing was 
education; every one, in reference to the 
young mind, was more or less, an educator. 
Sit as neutral and as idle as they pleased, 


the child was still educating, in one w ay | 


or other, and at every instant before their | 
eyes, But, 
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cation? Let them go into the alleys, fetid 
with the disease and vice of our luxurious 
capitals,—let them go into the gin-palaces, 
—into the crowded factories, and there 
they would find an appalling answer. He 
who did not entirely and extensively edu- 
cate would suffer miseducation to go on, 
when he might prevent it; and, so far, 
virtually miseducates. He was guilty of 
the guilt, and author of the misery which 
every where festered around bim. Could 
the patriot endure—dared the Christian 
permit that? What more important 
question, then, to the conscientious man, 
than what really constitutes a good or bad 
system of national education? Schools 
were not good education, nor were books, 
nor boards, nor inspectors, nor grants, 
good education ; they were but machinery, 
—the means—that by which good educa- 
tion might be propagated and perpetuated. 
He cared not so much what the canal was, 
as what the canal carried. What number 
of schools were established, but what the 
schools taught. How was he to know 
whether it were rank poison, or the bread 
of life, they were bestowing all this while ? 

Until they were sure of that, they had no 
right to bestow it at all. The increase of 
schools, if the schools be bad, was the 
increase only of evil; instead of being a 
matter of joy, it was and ought to be, a 
matter of grief and reproach. The first 
thing to be done, then was to assure them- 
selves of this goodness,—that done, it 
became a merit, a duty to extend the 
schools as widely as possible. Butof what 
use to extend them, unless it was also 
provided that they should last? The bet- 
ter and more numerous they were, 
the more important. These three points 
embraced in his mind, all the conditious 
of a good system of national education. 
It was here that machinery became useful. 
They looked for means to obtain with faci- 
lity and certainty, the point which, with- 
out such means, they should attain with 
difficulty or not at all. What, then, were 
those means? Was national education 
to be left to the Government or to itself? 
Was there to be system or no system? 
Which of the two principles, the directive 
or voluntary was the best? This question 
might be argued for ever, by taking the 
extremes; but it was the very mode of 
arguing it he would avoid. He would 
not give education altogether into the 
| hands of the Government, much less 
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might be entitled to our veneration, but 
we owed virtue and happiness to our pos- 
terity. Steam had produced a great, and 
was likely to produce a still greater change 
in the combination and action of society. 
—space seemed annihilated,—towns had 
melted into each other,—-men lived almost 
like one great family, in the presence of 
each other,—facility of communication 
rendered men more sensible to every im- 
pulse public opinion had acquired more 
activity, extension and energy,—combi- 
nation, for any given cause, was infinitely 
more easy. Add to these the wholesale 
changes in the power of production; the 
new markets created; the old which they 
displaced, the innumerable vicissitudes 
which all these created, not only in indi- 
vidual families, but in very large masses 
of the community;—and some estimate 
might be formed of the mighty, and in 
some degree perilous, power of this moral, 
as well as mechanical agent upon society. 
Much patience and much wisdom were 
requisite to enable men to use its gifts 
so that they might not be turned into 
curses,——and to emerge from the old into 
the new state to which they were hasten- 
ing, with permanent, as well as temporary 
advantage. Nor did those shocks occur 
at a time when we could boast of much 
national prosperity. Civilization indeed 
seems to have attained, in many instances 
its perfection, but the machine was wound 
up to its last turn of the wheel, the pres- 
sure of our population was everywhere 
felt. How this was to be alleviated, whe- 
ther by raising our resources or restraining 
our population, might be a matter of dis- 
cussion amongst economists : but in either 
case, forethought, and moderation and 
activity, and intelligence,—habits which 
education only could produce,—were con- 
fessedly indispensable. Nor was this all : 
there was another social change, more 
powerful, perhaps, in its influence than 
either of the preceding. The Reform 
Bill was now law—the country had its 
legislation—therefore, its destinies were 
in its own hands. Parliament had con- 
secrated the right, and admitted the 
exerciseof self-government, to its lowest 
detail. They could not stop at the thresh- 
hold of Parliament. They must carry it 
down to corporations, to common juries, 
to parochial meetings: every citizen must 
in turn be governor and governed. These 
were functions to be exercised well, or 
not to be intrusted at all, Precisely in 
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proportion to such exercise, was the good 
order or confusion, the health or ill case 
of the community. Would they, then, 
trust to chance such causes and conse- 
quences? For the discharge of such high 
and difficult duties, would mere good inten- 
tions suffice? The very day the Legislature 
passed the Reform Bill, it bound itself by 
a solemn moral compact to provide for 
the proper working of the measure; 
otherwise it conferred upon the country, 
not a blessing, but a curse. And how was 
it possible the measure should work well, 
with such instruments to work it with, as 
an ignorant population? They might as 
well trust fire-arms to the hands of a 
child. Parliamentary Reform he boldly 
asserted, had rendered Education Reform 
indispensable. Every hour it was delay- 
ed, detracted from that great gift. The 
passing generation might not be within 
their power, but they were stillmasters of 
the future; young England was in their 
hands; they could still determine what 
should be her character and her history ; 
and if such were their power, what must 
be their responsibility? Upon them it 
depended who should be the future bene- 
factors or criminals of their country. 
But, in asserting the necessity of rigo- 
rously attending to the education of the 
country at such a moment as the present, 
“are you quite sure,” he might be asked 
“that education is at any time necessary, 
or even useful to the people?” He should 
not detain the House with that futile 
question ; it was only amazing it had ever 
been listened to, or even started in that 
House. ‘Those who stood forward in its 
support were the best refutation of the 
paradox themselves. But folly had been 
praised ere this, and there was no absurd- 
ity so monstrous, which might not find 
its fond or fantastic abettors. On what 
did their argument rest? On false data, 
erroneous assumptions, on conclusions 
which they could not believe, on which 
they would be sorry to act. The crimi- 
nal returns of France, even on the shewing 
of Guerry, were no evidence against a 
sound system of education; on the shew- 
ing of Dupin they were strongly in favor 
of it; so also were those of Prussia, if they 
were to ‘believe Dr. Julius; of Belgium 
if they were to believe Mounier; of Spain 
if they were to believe Laborde; and even 
those of England and Ireland, (and need he 
add Scotland), notwithstanding all the con- 
tortions to which they had been subjected, 
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were no less proof, that crime retreated 
before instruction, and that if it had not 
retreated more rapidly than it hitherto 
had done, it was solely because instruction 
had not begun sufficiently soon, been 
sufficiently good, or sufficiently applicable, 
to the individual place or time for which 
it was intended. They set about edu- 
cating, in general, when miseducation 
had already set in—they took the grown- 
up boy and not the plastic infant—they 
had to undo, a far more difficult task, than 
to do—they carried on the process which 
ought to be purely mental, by purely me- 
chanical means, with some knowledge of 
slates, desks and primmers, it was true, but 
with little or none of the science of mind, 
that was, without the only knowledge, 
absolutely indispensable to our pur- 
pose—they educated but half the being, 
gave him an intellectual without a moral, 
or a moral education without an intellec- 
tual, ora miserable smattering of both. 
They made him a reading, writing, and 
counting machine, whom God designed 
for a thinking, feeling, acting fellow man 
—they gave him precisely what he did 
not want, and refused him precisely what 
he did; making the artisan a Latin scho- 
lar, and the labourer a pothouse politician; 
and when they had effected this, and gone 
on for years and years,—and for gene- 
ration after generation, effecting it, they 
suddenly turned round, amazed, that the 
thorn produced sloes, and consoled their 
self-love with invectives against education; 
whereas if they were not ignorant as well 
as vain, they ought to direct their indig- 
nation against their own utter indolence 
and incapacity, and endeavour to correct 
their awkwardness, instead of discarding 
the instrument they had so grossly mis- 
applied. The great point, then, was, not 
whether they were to have education, but 
of what kind that education was to be. 
Knowledge, in itself was neither good nor 
evil; it was the application of knowledge 
which determined either. In this matter 
it was absolutely necessary they should 
decide. People seemed to think that, 
because they did not educate, no edu. 
cation is going on; but did they know 
what education meant? Every thing was 
education; every one, in reference to the 
young mind, was more or less, an educator. 
Sit as neutral and as idle as they pleased, 
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cation? Let them go into the alleys, fetid 
with the disease and vice of our luxurious 
capitals,—let them go into thegin-palaces, 
—into the crowded factories, and there 
they would find an appalling answer. He 
who did not entirely and extensively edu- 
cate would suffer miseducation to go on, 
when he might prevent it; and, so far, 
virtually miseducates. He was guilty of 
the guilt, and author of the misery which 
every where festered around him. Could 
the patriot endure—dared the Christian 
permit that? What more important 
question, then, to the conscientious man, 
than what really constitutes a good or bad 
system of national education? Schools 
were not good education, nor were books, 
nor boards, nor inspectors, nor grants, 
good education ; they were but machinery, 
—the means—-that by which good educa- 
tion might be propag rated and perpetuated. 
He cared not so much what the canal was, 
as what the canal carried. What number 
of schools were established, but what the 
schools taught. How was he to know 
whether it were rank poison, or the bread 
of life, they were bestowing all this while ? 
Until they were sure of that, they had no 
right to bestow it at all. The increase of 
schools, if the schools be bad, was the 
increase only of evil; instead of being a 
matter of joy, it was and ought to be, 
matter of grief and reproach. ‘The first 
thing to be done, then was to assure them- 
selves of this goodness,—that done, it 
became a merit, a duty to extend the 
schools as widely as possible. But of what 
use to extend them, unless it was also 
provided that they should last? The bet- 
ter and more numerous they were, 
the more important. ‘These three points 
embraced in his mind, all the conditious 
of a good system of national education. 
It was here that machinery became useful. 
They looked for means to obtain with faci- 
lity and certainty, the point which, with- 
out such means, they should attain with 
difficulty or not at all. What, then, were 
those means? Was national education 
to be left to the Government or to itself? 
Was there to be system or no system? 
Which of the two principle »s, the directive 
or voluntary was the best? This question 
might be argued for ever, by taking the 
extremes ; but it was the very mode of 
arguing it he would avoid. He would 
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There was a middle term, where neither 
the people nor Government monopo- 
lized or usurped, but where both might 
usefully combine. And why should they not 
combine? Did theynot do so everyday ? 
What was police, what public works, chari- 
table institutions, but a series of similar 
combinations? Wasall this a solecism, an 
evil, a public wrong? Why not leave 
also these great national objects, as well as 
education, to find their level? Why not 
leave them to the ordinary laws of demand 
and supply? But the fact was, there was 
no analogy between the case of education 
and other markets. Our moral wants 
were not regulated like our physical. The 
less food the more we hunger for it; the 
less education, the less appetite for edu- 
cation we feel. Nor was it quite true 
cither, in the material world that supply 
always followed demand; it very often 
created, and should in many cases precede 
it. Canals had as often produced com- 
merce, as commerce produced canals. 
The whole of the argument had arisen 
from too precipitate a generalization of 
Adam Smith’s views of bounties and 
prohibitions. Facts too were against it. 
Were he called on to point out the precise 
spots where public education in every 
respect was the most flourishing, assuredly 
he should direct them to those very coun- 
tries where the directive system was most, 
and the voluntary least, in vogue? But 
the chief difficulty remained—how to 
regulate this combination. What share 
was Government to have, and what the 
people, in contributions, powers, and du- 
ties? He answered that question by 
another. On what principle did they 
combine! They united for mutual assist- 
ance. The Government could do some 
things better than the people, the people, 
again, many other things better than the 
Government. Let each do, what it could 
do best. The Government could impel, 
enlighten, and control; the people could 
aid and maintain. Lct the duties and 
powers, then, of each be regulated by 
this simple principle : let the Government 
provide and extend a good system of edu- 
cation to all the people, (it was the 
Government of all,) and let all the 
people, in return, support and perpetuate 
such a system when provided. Such a 
system had never yet existed in Ireland. 
She had never had a national education 
composed of such elements. Her education 
had not been for all; it had not been 
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| under the direction of the Government; 
| it had not been maintained by the sym. 
pathies of the people. It had been a 
mere machine for the maintenance of Pro- 
testantism and oligarchy—fetters to bind 
the mind, as there were statutes to bind 
| the arms of the country. Yet once in 
ireland there were great and good found- 
ations for a noble structure. He should 
not insist on their early literary glories, 
though he might well summon a whole 
line of English writers to bear testimony 
to the early solicitude of the nation for 
instruction. Bede, in the seventh century, 
noticed the number of Saxons, who came 
over, in crowds, to Ireland, and who, as 
William of Malmsbury observed, were not 
only most willingly received, but main- 
tained at the public charge, supplied with 
books, and taught without office or reward. 
Spenser admits that Ireland had the use 
of letters long before England. ‘To 
Ireland,” according to Littleton, “England 
chiefly owed her knowledge.” Many Sax- 
ons out of England resorted thither for 
instruction, and brought back the usc 
of letters to their ignorant countrymen. 
“Ireland,” says Bayle ‘thas given the most 
distinguished professors to the most 
famous Universities in Europe.” He 
might have added, in many cases, they had 
been the founders. ‘It was,” he con- 
tinues, as the historians of the time declare, 
the most civilized country in Europe; the 
nursery of the sciences, &c., &c.” Were 
these eulogies unsupported by fact? The 
monasteries of Lindisfarne,—the great 
college of Mayo,—‘‘the Mayo” as it was 
called ‘* of the Saxons,” dedicated to the 
exclusive use of English students, who at 
one time amounted to no fewer than 2,000, 
but which, on its rebuilding in 1830, by 
the English, was prohibited from receiving 
Irishmen—Borrishole, surrounded with 
forty literary institutions,—were all so 
many illustrative evidences of the intellec- 
tual activity and literary munitficence of 
the nation. What, then, had become of 
those institutions? What! Ask those 
who expelled the teachers, burnt the books, 
ruined the buildings—ask those who 
civilized Ireland, they would give you the 
answer. But England and Protestantism 
gave, it was said, large and wide compen- 
sations — the parochial and diocesan 
schools. Both were due to Catholicity 
and Ireland. The right hon, Baronet who 
made such assertions, some nights ago, 
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forgotten that this very system had existed 
from the thirteenth century, and _ still 
existed in almost every Catholic country 
in Europe. The council of Lyons, in 
1245, decreed “that in all cathedral 
churches and others provided with ade- 
quate revenues, there should be established 
a school and teacher by the bishop and 
chapter, who should teach the clerks and 
other poor scholars gratis, in grammar, 
and that for this purpose should be assign- 
ed to him a prebend.” This injunction 
was further extended by one of the Gene- 
ral Councils of Lateran, and _ finally 
confirmed in its 23rd Session by the 


Council of Trent. This was the origin of 


popular education throughout Europe. 
There were strong traces of it in England, 
and still stronger in Scotland. ‘The paro- 


chial schools date from an ancient Act of 


the Scotch Parliament, a transcript of the 
old canon law, and not as Dr. Chalmers 
supposes, from the later law of William, 
or the gradual innovation of the Reform- 
ation. The Reformation adopted them, 
as it did many other Catholic institutions 
—they were preserved but not created. 
The law of 28 Henry 8th, c. 15, indeed, 
bore internal evidence of this origin ;— 
telling ‘‘beades in English,” is coupled 
with literary instruction. By that law, 
the popular education was not for the first 
time established, but sanctioned by the 
new ecclesiastical authority instead of the 
old. The statute, almost a copy of the 
canon, directs every Archbishop and 
Bishop to give a corporal oath to every 
person on his admission to any dignity, 
benefice, office, or promotion spiritual ; 
that he shall, to his wit and cunning, en- 
deavour himself to learn, instruct, and 
teach the English tongue to all and every 
being under his rule; to be, and keep, or 
cause to be kept, within the place, terri- 
tory, or parish, where he shall have pre- 
eminence, rule, benefice, or promotion, a 
school to learn English; if any children 
of his parish came to him to learn the 
same, taking for the keeping of the said 
school such convenient stipend as in the 
said land accustomably used to be taken. 
Archbishops and Bishops, omitting to give 
the said oath are to forfeit 32. 6s. 8d., 
and beneficed clergymen not observing it, 
to forfeit 6s. 8d. for the first offence, and 
20s. for the second, and their benefice for 
the third. Here, then, was quite as good 
a basis for a system of parochial edu- 
cation, as that which existed in Scotland: 
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in both countries it lay in the hands of 
the clergy. How came it that it produ- 
ced such very different results? Oaths, 
fines, laws, were ineffectual in Ireland; the 
whole scheme failed: in Scotland it took 
root and flourished. The reason is clear. 
The system in Scotland was national ; in 
Ireland it was not. ‘The schools were 
English—the people Irish :—the schools 
became Protestant—the people remained 
Catholic. It was not education, but pro- 
selytism: it began by attempting to pro- 
selytise to England; it now continues to 
proselytise to Protestantism. The supply 
was there, but no one came for it; the 
demand diminishing, the supply soon fell 
off. There were no scholars, and soon 
no masters. Parochial schools were dis- 
pensed with in many cases—the Statute, 
itself, despised as “obsolete, impracticable, 
superstitious ;”” but the oath was. still 
taken, and the tithe, though subject to 
such condition, retained. Neither penalty 
nor forfeiture was enforced :—the Bishops 
who were the persons to enforce it, were 
co-partners in the offence. The Bishops 
achieved, on a larger scale, in the instance 
of diocesan schools, what each of their 
beneficed clergy achieved on a smaller. 
Burdens and duties imposed upon them 
both by law and religion, they contrived 
gradually to shift from their own shoulders 
to those of the laity,—as in the case of 
charity and church repairs, so also in that 
of education, the obligation was forgotten, 
but the funds given for its performance 
were kept. The laity had thus to pay 
twice over for the same thing: both 
payments heavy, and the duty ill-per- 
formed after all. Had the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland been more _tena- 
cious of their oaths, and less of their 
resources, like the Lutheran clergy of 
Russia and Weimar, or the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, it would not now have been 
necessary to call upon Parliament for a 
35,0002. grant, nor to mourn over the im- 
mense cost and injurious results of most of 
the education systems of Ireland. This, 
however, was not their object ; the object 
of the Church, and therefore of the State, 
which was but its servile instrument, was 
not education, but submission. Not only 
did they shut up their own schools, but 
they would allow noother. From William 
3rd. down to George 3rd. knowledge was 
almost as much interdicted to the Papist 
as liberty. Catholics not only were not 
permitted to endow schools, but parents 
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were not permitted to educate their own 
children. It was penal to give them edu- 
cation abroad ; it was penal to give them 
education at home, unless it came from 
the Protestant clergy. As in Scotland, so 
in Ireland, zeal for popular education was 
ascribed to the Reformation ; but in 
neither case was this correct. Such as it 
was, it both betrayed the hand, and bore 
the license stamp of the task-master. But 
this was but one stain in a statute of 
blood,-—not of blood only, but of cruelty 
far beyond blood. It found where the 
soul chiefly lay, got at it, and attempted to 
crush it there. If the son became a Pro- 
testant, he could gavel his father’s estate. 
Well; the object of these Protestant 
schools was to make him a Protestant. 
Now see how all this worked for the social 
and moral improvement of the nation, 
Take a father, weak enough to rely on the 
faith of these institutions for which he 
paid,—sending his son to one of these 
schools, the old inheritance of the nation— 
fearful of the laws, but still more fearful of 
ignorance—and awaiting with impatience 
his return, The child of his old age— 
loving and beloved at parting, came back 
with another creed and another heart— 
corrupted by the very law itself, the guar- 
dian of domestic duty and public morality 
—despising his father, envying his brother 
—grasping in thought already the bribe 
which the State, the Church—a Christian 
Church—held up to his avidity. These 
things seldom occurred,—but only, be- 
cause they were seldom risked. ‘The 
parent, who after one example of the kind, 
could send his child to such a school, in- 
stituted to teach rebellion to parents, 
hatred to brothers, was no parent; he 
deserved the retribution of despised grey- 
hairs, and unsupported old age brought 
down in sorrow to the grave. Now, if he 
took the alternative, and educated abroad, 
was the grievance less intolerable? Pic- 
ture to yourselves his son outstripping all 
competitors in some foreign University ; 
returning home crowned with every literary 
honour; and met, on his first landing on 
his native shores, not with the congratula- 
tions of his country, but with the brand 
and punishment of acriminal. Yet with 
_ all this, Protestantism did not increase, 
Catholics did not diminish—the only effect 
the system had was to destroy or pervert 
education. If it gave any, it was mis- 
education: to the Protestant, the educa- 
tion of an arrogant master ; to the Catho- 
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lic—of anindigent slave. This ‘ national 
education,” as it was preposterously called, 
this “ national religion,” not more national 
than the education, which was its hand- 
maid, was to civilize each, and it barbarized 
both. Empty cathedrals and ruinous 
schools were its monuments; a coterie 
instead of a church, and a corporation 
assuming the name of a country, were its 
administrators. Inthe reign of Anne and 
of the Georges, the evil was somewhat 
seen; but was itremedied? Far from it; 
on the rulers of the country went, in the 
same blindness, flinging the blame on the 
people, which should only be visited on 
themselves—attempting to remedy what 
was irremediable, and to perform what was 
impracticable. The 8th Geo. Ist. em- 
powered Bishops and Dignitaries to grant 
two acres,if a Bishop, and, if others, one, 
of glebe-land, for Protestant schools. 
The 5th Geo. 2nd. c. 4, gave similar power 
to tenants in fee-tail or for life, to grant to 
churchwardens for ever, one acre of 30s. 
yearly value, “ for the use of a resident 
schoolmaster, to teach the English tongue 
to such children of poor Papists and all 
others as would resort to thesame.” But 
did the Catholics resort to these schools, 
or were there others to take their place? 
He begged the attention of the House to 
the application for the Charter-schools, 
which followed soon after. It declared, 
in very express terms, “that in. the pro- 
vinces of Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught, the Papists far exceeded the Pro- 
testants, of alldenominations, in numbers;” 
that there were great tracts of land entirely 
inhabited by Papists ; that they were kept 
by their clergy in great ignorance of true 
religion ; and that the creating of Protes- 
tant English schools in those places was 
absolutely necessary for their conversion ; 
that the English parish schools already 
established were not sufficient for the 
purpose, nor did the residence of the 
Protestant clergy fully answer that end. 
“That it was necessary, therefore, that 
some other place of education might be 
found,” &c. &c. But why did it not 
answer its end ?—and, not answering, why 
did not the State resume the emoluments, 
with its functions, into its own hands? 
Instead of altering the system, the State 
deigned not even to inquire into it—it 
attempted to remedy old blunders by 
adding new. The English parish schools 
were declared insufficient; the clergy, 
instead of being compelled to make them 
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sufficient, were allowed to throw themselves 
on the State. The laity were to be taxed 
for the defalcation of the Church—the 
Parliament had to pay masters for duties 
which the clergy had sworn to perform. 
This was a monstrous pretension ;— 
monstrous as it was, it was acceded to. 
The Charter-school system was established 
—the first instance of the interference of 
the State. Instead, however, of taking 
the funds and duties at once into its own 
hands, it abdicated its power,—it insti- 
tuted new societies, as auxiliaries to the 
Church, from the taxes of the people, sup- 
ported with buttresses which it ought to 
have taken down—and still called the 
system “national.” The Charter-school 
system was ultra-fanatic—it was formed 
for the purpose; it out-churched the 
Church; it was determined to educate 
outright into Protestantism, and carry the 
nation by a coup de mam. No longer 
waiting for the slow coming-in of the re- 
fractory, it tore the child from its mother’s 
lap, changed the name, broke the links of 
its existence, and, creating orphanship in 
the life-time even of the parent, made it 
an alien in its home, poisoned the charities 
in their very source, and shook society to 
its very centre. If, amongst the rich, this 
cruel charity for “the souls of the poor 
benighted creatures,” as a Pharisee of the 
day called them, created rebellious sons, 
amongst the poor it did worse—it de- 
prived parents altogether of their children. 
Yet, for a long time this system was said 
to flourish; miracles were recounted of 
its grace’ and efficacy; Popery was sup- 
posed to be at its last gasp, and the great 
object fully effected ;—yet years went on, 
and the Catholics were, still, millions, 
The Charter-schools contented themselves 
with the wages, and gave up the labour of 
the vineyards: they lost all energy, and 
preserved only the bigotry of their forma- 
tion: unheeded and unwatched, they soon 
fell into a lethargy. In a short time there 
were no scholars but victims or renegades ; 
no masters but profligates and sinecurists. 
To inquire was to accuse; the slightest 
complaint was an impeachment of Pro- 
testantism. Why should he detain the 
House with dwelling on their atrocities, on 
the cruelty of the teachers, the ignorance 
and immorality of the scholars; on the 
horrors of the schools of Sligo, Lisburne, 
and hundreds of others.  1,500,000/. 
was lavished on an infamous bubble: the 
cost of each child was nearly 20/. per 
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annum, and of each apprentice 30/., yet 
pupils, it was complained, were not to be 
had, and no one would take their ap- 
prentices. In any other country but Ire- 
land it could not be believed that the 
voice of a ifoward, erying aloud against 
such a social monster, should ery in vain. 
Yet he, and others like him, were not 
heard by the adder’s ears of a corrupt 
Church and a venal Parliament. It was 
not till 1825 that the full light of day, 
broad and blazing, was let in on its 
atrocities. In that year Parliament insti- 
tuted proceedings against its adminis- 
trators, and solemnly declared ‘“ the evil 
was somonstrous it could not be corrected.” 
The Parliament was a Tory, a Protestant, 
a Chureh-ridden, and Church-protecting 
Parliament; yet this education still con- 
tinued to be called “national.” The 
Charter system failed, and new “national” 
societies were called in, or rose up, to 
supply its place. The Association for the 
Suppression of Vice first appeared; it 
adopted a new tactique—the suaviter in 
modo for the first time was added to the 
fortiter in re. They could not take 
Popery by assault; circumvallation and 
mining were substituted; yet all was still 
Protestant; Protestant books, Protestant 
catechisms, Protestant preachers, and 
Protestant patrons. This was another 
specimen of “ nationalising” instruction for 
a nation of Catholics. A host of similar 


joint-stock companies, for the curing of 


Catholic souls, rather than the instruction 
of Catholic minds—the Baptist, Hibernian, 
and others succeeded, terminating, at last, 
in the Kildare Place Society. It was not 
to be expected he should abuse the 


patience of the House with details of 


these, or other similarly formed, societies. 
Suffice it to say, the old system, though 
mitigated, still prevailed throughout. 
Always working in a corporation spirit, 
jobbing on the public necessities, fulfilling, 
very inadequately, their own ostentatious 
promises of success, they were totally in- 
adequate to supply the enormous defi- 
ciencies of former systems. The Church 
had transferred its powers and duties to 
these educating clubs; it was now found 
necessary to transfer them anew from 
these educators to the Government. In 
1819, the Lord-Lieutenant was empowered 
to advance money for building of schools 
under certain conditions, to voluntary 
subscribers. The form of proceeding 
was, in some particulars, objectionable. 
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Application was to be made, by memorial, 
to the Lord-Lieutenant. The memorial 
was to be referred to Commissioners, who, 
on obtaining answers to queries as to the 
quantity of land proposed to be given for 
the school, the number of pupils, the cost 
of building, made grants to perpetual 
trustees (the Protestant minister and 
churchwarden of the parish), for the pur- 
pose. Here again was proselytism, with 
great difficulty of fulfilling the conditions, 
far too heavy and complicated, conjoined, 
The results, as might have been antici- 
pated, were trifling. In this state lay 
education, when the Kildare Place Society 
arose. Its first manifesto indicated a won- 
derful softening of the old Protestantism 
spirit. It was at length openly avowed, 
that proselytism was a vain attempt. 
The Report set out with stating, that they 


had applied their efforts to the framing of 


‘a system which, whilst it should afford 
the opportunities of education to every 
description of the lower classes of the 
people, might, at the same time, by keep- 
ing clear of all interference with the par- 
ticular religious tenets of any, induce the 
whole to receive its benefits as one undi- 
vided body under one and the same sys- 
tem, and in the same establishment.” 
Nothing could be better. Had such 
manifesto been adhered to, the Catholics, 
who at first crowded their schools, would 
have continued to crowd them still. How 
much a contrary conduct was pursued, it 
is surely unnecessary, after so many and 
such prolonged discussions, to remind this 
House. But, were the leaven of the old 
sectarian spirit perfectly expelled, he 
should still question whether the constitu- 
tion of the body was not radically de- 
fective. It was a society unconnected 
with the Government, and collaterally 
only under its control. It was a great 
mistake not to have at once thrown aside 
all these companies, and formed, without 
further delay, a board,—national in the 
fullest sense of the word, linked with the 
executive on one side, and with the people 
on the other; but private interest, or mis- 
taken prudence, prevailed. The Commis- 
sioners of 1812 (Twelfth Education 
Report) suggested another course. It 
was thought right, in order to try the ex- 
periment just noticed, to make a Parlia- 
mentary grant to an institution already in 
existence, rather than appoint a new 
Board for the purpose, as if innovation, 
and not the adaptation of the machinery 
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to the purposes intended, was the point in 
question. The grant was made on this 
suggestion, and no sooner made, than 
principles conceded in the programme, 
and hitherto kept in the back ground, 
began to develope themselves. The 
Bible was required to be read without note 
or comment. The Catholics interpret the 
sacred writings on authority—the Protest- 
ants on private judgment. Here, then, 
was put to issue the cardinal demarcating 
tenet between the two great denominations, 
The usual evils of societies now followed. 
Patrons interfered—private feelings, secta- 
rian hatreds, political animosities, sprung 
up. Compromises were, indeed, attempted 
by the Catholic clergy, but they failed. 
New violations of the primary rules con- 
stantly took place. Like all other pre- 
ceding societies, it at last became, though 
under a mitigated form, proselytising:. 
The New Reformation, then in its march, 
added fresh virulence to the quarrel,—the 
people, alarmed, drew off,—the Society 
was, comparatively left to itself,—educa- 
tion, as of old, became confined to a 
party,—the ancient evil was revived,—the 
public money was given toa section of the 
State,—and the great mass of the nation 
still continued without a “national edu- 
cation.” Yet, all this time it must not be 
supposed that education had made no 
progress: much was done by the very 
obstacles which opposed it,—much by the 
times,—much by the Society itself. The 
mechanical portion of education was ad- 
vanced—schools were built—books pub- 
lished — teachers, as it was called, 
“trained.” More important than all, 
men began to think of education,—abuses 
were hinted at, — inquiry calmly, but 
surely, went on. The Commission on 
Irish education conferred an invaluable 
benefit on the country—it cleared away 
the rubbish of the old structures, and 
shewed how a new structure might be 
raised. The Committee of 1824, still 
more precise, determined a plan,—the 
Catholic hierarchy almost § unanimously 
seconded it; their joint recommendations 
were repeated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of this House in 1830, of which his 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was Chairman, Yet all these 
inquiries, all these recommendations, all 
these solicitations, were neutralized, eluded, 
and opposed by the mole-eyed, anti- 
national policy of the then Government. 
The old machinery, rickety as it was, was 
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continued; it was urged that this Pro- 
testant education ought to be accepted by 
a Catholic population ; as if in any ques- 
tion of a delicate and difficult nature it 
was sufficient to say ‘‘ought.” You 
might offer to sell, but you could not 
force others to buy. A system must 
be acceptable, to induce people to ac- 
cept. The failure of the Kildare Place 
Society proceeded from a_ total ig- 
norance of the state of Ireland, and of the 
laws of mind. It really refused, whilst it 
affected to give; it deferred education to 
a period which was likely never to occur, — 
till the nation became Protestant. Sucha 
system was not national,—for such a 
system the nation had no right to pay. 
But it was sufficient to destroy; we hada 
more difficult task imposed on us—to 
build up. The failure of the Kildare 
Place Society, however, not only decided 
what should be done, but also how to do 
it. They had to take things as they really 
were, to educate not for some visionary 
contingent state of the country, but for the 
living actual man. They had to get rid 
of joint-purse converting societies, private 
patronage, and oligarchical pretensions, 
and reinstate the nation in its original 
rights: to make education popular, it 
must be an education for the people. 
Hitherto there had been no national edu- 
cation; but there was no good reason why 
there should not be. He for one, could 
never see any circumstance which should 
forbid the experiment. He had scarcely 
been honoured with a seat in this House 
when he made efforts to put his conviction 
into practice; not only to act up to the 
recommendations of 1824 and 1830, but 
to go far beyond them. He drew up a 
series of queries in February 1831, relative 
to a most extensive plan of education,— 
an education in every sense ‘‘ national,” 
and addressed them to the Catholic Pre- 
lates, and to several of the most distin- 
guished members of the Protestant and 
Presbyterian communions. The answers 
received were, with few exceptions, per- 
fectly consonant to his views. He brought 
in the Bill to which he had already re- 
ferred, embodying a portion of those views, 
in September ; and as he had stated, Mr. 
Stanley,—originally opposed to the ar- 
rangement,—addressed, in the October 
following, instructions enforcing many of 
its provisions to the Duke of Leinster; 
and with a spirit which, considering the 
difficulties he had to contend with even in 
VOL, XXVIT, fii 
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his own department, did him high honour, 
established at once the existing Board. 
The experiment had been, as he had 
already observed, satisfactory; but the 
defects existing at its formation existed 
still; above all, it still retained its tempo- 
rary character, it was still no more than an 
experiment. The object of his Bill was to 
remove the defects, to extend the powers, 
and finally to render the operations sure, 
and the duration permanent. But he 
went beyond this,—he began with ele- 
mentary,—but he extended his views to a 
reform of every other class of, education— 
from elementary to superior. This might 
appear an ambitious attempt far beyond 
the powers of any single individual, much 
less of so humble a one as himself. Per- 
haps so; but there was no harm in tracing 
a broad and consistent plan. Harmony 
was a matter of great importance, and 
when once a just principle was established, 
the working it out into its details was com- 
paratively a matter of little difficulty. He 
proposed, in the first instance, to recog- 
nise the directive principle, to establish a 
Board of National Education in Dublin. 
The construction of this Board should be 
as impartial as possible. It should be 
composed, therefore, of various persua- 
sions, professions, and interests. The 
Protestant and Catholic Archbishops, and 
a clergyman of the Presbyterian body, 
should constitute the clerical—five other 
Members, one from each of the four pro- 
vinces of Ireland, and one from Dublin, 
the lay portion of the body. This had 
nearly been effected in the organization of 
the existing Board. It required only the 
addition of a Member from Ulster to com- 
plete the lay Members. If it were right 
that the minister should have a council, it 
was not less right that the Council should 
have a responsible Minister for its head. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, for the 
time being, ought to be its President, and 
thus ex officio the Minister of Public In- 
struction for Ireland. He would give the 
appointment of the Members to the Lord- 
Lieutenant. He had considered maturely 
that question ; and there was less diffi- 
culty in vesting it in his hands than leav- 
ing it to election of the people, or to elec- 
tion of the Board itself. Ireland, divided 
as it is, would send in partisans to a body, 
which, of all other bodies in Ireland, 
would require calmness and impartiality. 
Entering the Board itself, it would ulti- 
mately convert the Board into a close core 
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poration. He saw no just ground for ap- 
prehension of an increase of Government 
Patronage. This was not the day of pre- 
rogative. In a free country the Govern- 
ment was really the servant of the coun- 
try. Ifthe representative body were truly 
such, and there was placed under its con- 
trol all the great departments of the 
State, their power might be increased at 
pleasure, for it only increased the efficiency 
of the organs and instruments of the people. 
He feared not, therefore, to give this body 
all powers necessary for the ends for which 
it is instituted,—requiring from them 
duties conducive to these ends, and sub- 
jecting them to the strictest inspection and 
control of Parliament. The end of these 
institutions was, to improve, extend, 
and permanently secure education.— 
One of these objects, without the other 
two, would not be sufficient. Extend in- 
struction as he had already said, without 
improving it, and you extend an evil; 
if good, and not extended, its benefits 
were trifling; if extended, and liable to 
change or interruption, it cheated the 
public with a mere illusion. To effect 


these purposes the Board should be em- 
powered to purchase land, to build school- 


houses, houses for teachers, and all build- 
ings necessary thereto; to annex land for 
play-ground, gardens for teachers, and 
agricultural instruction for scholars, to 
outfit with all articles necessary for teach- 
ing, books, collections, &c. &c. All these 
expenses should fall exclusively on the 
Board. By the present system, no school 
can be founded, or aid granted by the 
Board, unless on the specific condition of 
the parish furnishing, for the first outlay, 
one-third, at least, of the expense. He 
was aware, that in Prussia, the system was 
carried further, and the parish furnished 
the entire ; a duty, performed on the con- 
trary, by the Church in Weimar ; but this 
precedent ought not to weigh against the 
positive inconvenience. Many parishes 
were too poor to furnish a large present 
outlay in money; and what happened? 
They either remained without a school, 
or the money was advanced by some 
rich individual, who repaid himself in 
patronage (and patronage of the most 
injurious kind too), for what he had 
momentarily lent to the parish. He 
wished to rescue the people from 
wearing the livery of any man; and to 
convince them, that whatever they had, 
it was thoroughly and for ever their own, 
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The objections against such arrangement, 
on the ground of the expense entailed on 
the State, were futile. The expense ceased 
with the purchase of the land, and building, 
and outfit of the school, and must, there- 
fore, diminish every year; and, finally, 
very nearly terminate altogether. A large 
proportion of schools were already estab- 
lished; purchases of schools might be 
made in some districts at a slight expense ; 

the Board providing the land obviated all 
chances of litigation, so incidental to the 
actual trustee system; it prevented the 
selection of bad sites, so common at pre- 
sent; building the school ensured a cheap 
and a good model, and fitting it out, that 
the parish would always begin with a prope. 
type of what a school ought to be, before 
them. It must also be remembered, that 
the Board would be exempted from pay- 
ment of teachers—another great reduction, 
not only of expenses, but of business ; it 
was necessary to keep open an account, 
on the present system, very frequently, 
with the teachers of schools under the 
jurisdiction of the Board. These pro- 
visions would enable the Board to extend 
education as generally as it might be de- 
sired, and would give ample assurance for 
its continuance when so extended. A 
more important consideration was the 
giving a high and useful character to 
education. This object embraced two 
considerations—the providing a good code 
of education, a judicious regulation for 
the management and instruction of the 
schools, and proper instruments by which 
those regulations might be put in practice. 
He proposed that the Board should draw 
up such regulations, within a specific 
period, to be submitted to Parliament and 
published generally throughout the coun- 
try. He would give them power, also, 
under certain restrictions, of modifying 
and altering the regulations as might be 
found requisite. It would be out of the 
range of an Act of Parliament to embrace 
one-twentieth part of such regulations, 
nor did such appear to him to be its legiti- 
mate province. The French code of 1834 
had gone too far, perhaps, in that par- 
ticular; but the French code, full and 
detailed as itis, had already acquired a 
great number of supplementary ordon- 
nances and circulars from the Government. 
He conceived that in constituting this, 
like every other department, it would be 
sufficient to give ample powers, and leave 
their exercise subject to the control of 
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Parliament. Hence, both in this Bill, as 
well as in the former, he omitted all regu- 
lations in respect to religion. He was in 
consequence accused, by no very judicious 
or impartial inquirers into the matter, with 
a total indifference to the subject. Had 
they taken pains to read the preamble 
even of the Bill, they would have found 
that, in that very part which was sup- 
posed most sacredlyv and strongly to em- 
body its principle, he had solemnly con- 
secrated the principle, that all education 
should repose on religion—an institution 
without that might lead to knowledge, but 
it could not lead to virtue. The tree of 
good or evil should not be separated from 
the tree of life. He was sensible, also, that 
in a country like ours, circumstances and 
localities must guide in a matter so very 
delicate. Prussia had, with punctilious 
attention, considered the religious feelings 
of even the smallest sect amongst her 
subjects; so also had France. There were 
Protestant schools and Catholic schools, 
and mixed schools; schools, in fine, for 
every class of feeling, as well as of indi- 
viduals. The instruments for communi- 
cating education, were teachers and books. 
These were the especial province, thehighest 
province, of an enlightened body like 
the Board. To think of diffusing instruc- 
tion without instructors, was beginning, 
like the philosophers of Laputa, from the 
roof. You might build schools, but you 
would not give education. The usual 
mode of selecting at present is by exa- 
mination. But Scotland was a proof how 
little that could be relied on. Cram- 
ming, a glib tongue, and bold nerves might 
introduce, as they had done, blockheads 
into the seat of modest and timid Learning. 
As to certificates, they were as proverbial 
for falsehood as any other species of puff- 
ing. A previous course, well digested, 
well pursued, would guard against that. A 
dunce could not play the clever man for 
four years, though he might for four 
hours, without discovery. | Teachers’ 
schools, education schools, not training 
schools, (for that sounds technical and 
mechanical; the manual exercise of in- 
struction) should be established, directed, 
and maintained by the Board. It was 
apprehended that this might produce too 
great a uniformity, and degenerate into a 
monopoly, That would bea serious evil. 
He had as earnest a desire as any man to 
preserve entire the perfect freedom of 
education. Its action should in no wise 
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be hampered either by bounty or prohibi- 
tion. A leviathan, all-absorbing educa- 
tion company would only be a manufac- 
turer of slaves and fools. He would guard, 
therefore, against a pernicies burathrumque 
as much ashecould. Cases might arise 
where teachers’ schools might be conducted 
by individuals, or courses, for the same 
purpose annexed to Universities. Either 
would undoubtedly promote the great 
general purposes of education—each 
should be encouraged. One of these 
eases had come within his own personal 
knowledge. A gentleman, distinguished 
not merely for his high literary and scien- 
tific attainments, but still more for his long 
experience and true views on education, 
(Dr. Bryce, of Belfast) had long desired 
to establish in the institution on which he 
conferied such honour, by being its head, a 
regular course, based on what alone it 
should repose, the science of mind. He 
(Mr. Wyse) applied to the Government 
for a grant of 2,000/. for the purpose, 
repayable by tickets, to such teachers as 
Government might think proper to select 
for the course. The course was most am- 
ple, in point of time and studies, and 
would soon have raised up a body of 
teachers in the country superior to those 
who owe so much to Professor Pillans and 
Mr. Wood, in Scotland. His colleagues 
offered, in the noblest manner, their as- 
sistance. ‘There was no doubt of success 
if the experiment had been tried, Go- 
vernment, after solicitations, I must say, 
the most zealous, seconded by names the 
very highest of which the cause of educa- 
tion could boast, refused and continued, 
to refuse, on the ground that the Board 
had not and have not the powers for the 
purpose. He proposed to give them such 
powers of aid whenever such a case as 
the one instanced should present itself. He 
would go further—and admit to the exa- 
minations for place of teacher such as 
had been educated at any such school, or 
had attended such courses; and would 
enjoin the publication of their names in a 
list of approved candidates once a year, 
that the countryat large might be acquaint- 
ed with their merits, and know whom 
and how to select. But students for such 
profession could not be expected unless 
the profession itself were first raised, he 
would place it on a par with the other 
learned professions ; and would make it a 
fourth learned profession, if possible. 
But that could not be done, unless it were 
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made respectable. He would give the 
Board power to promote ; to reward with 
honorary and other distinctions ; to ensure 
retiring pensions; and, in certain cases, 
to extend them to the families of the teach- 
ers. The salaries conferred by the parish 
guaranteed their independence; the school- 
fees paid by the children would stimulate 
their exertions. He would leave the ap- 
pointment of teachers, where it ought to 
be, in the hands of the Board. The peo- 
ple might be judges of moral character, 
they were no judges of competency. All 
opinions of that kind must be taken 
second-hand, and then was opened a field 
to intrigue, despotism, and_ servility. 
Books also should be provided for the 
people, though not forced on them. Prizes 
should be given by the Board for the pro- 
duction of good books. They were not be- 
low the highest intellect in the country. 
A more noble spectacle could not be con- 
ceived than to see the great lights of the 
age bending down to shew the way to 
these ‘little ones,” and difficult. was the 
task. It might well put to proof the 


prowess of the boldest. In that particular 
England was in arrear, though recent ef- 
forts shewed that it was becoming sensi- 


ble of it. Look to Germany—look to 
France; their school-libraries abounded 
with a profusion of excellent works : look 
even to America; why were they unknown 
to us—why were they not ours also—why 
had we not as good, or better? The 
Board should establish in each school—its 
school, and teachers, and parochial libra- 
ry. It could be done, he spoke from ex- 
perience, for the sum of 151. to 20/. He 
would not only extend, thus, the educa- 
tion of the child beyond the threshold of 
the school, but he would make it an instru- 
ment for the education of the parent, and 
astimulant to watch over the education 
of the child. The library should be open 
to all families whose children were in daily 
attendance at the school. To enforce the 
whole of these regulations, the Board 
should appoint inspectors—a Catholic and 
a Protestant in each province—and 
should see that they reported twice a-year ; 
in like manner the Board should report to 
Parliament. Such were the powers and du- 
ties he proposed for the Board. He would 
next turn tothe people. The province of 
the people would be, to contribute and 
maintain. When the Board might wish 
to found a school in any particular parish, 
he proposed that it should transmit to the 
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parish, through the clergyman, magistrates, 
&c., a proposal to build and outfit such 
school, &c. &c., provided the parish, on 
its part, should consent to assess itself for 
the payment of the teacher, the repairs of 
the buildings, and the daily and incidental 
charges of the school. The parish on meet - 
ing (the Bill would specify minutely the 
qualifications of the voters, mode of meet- 
ing, &c.,) to assent to, or dissent from, 
the proposal of the Board. If assented 
to, it was to be levied on such parish by 
the grand jury collector on the opening 
of the school; notice was to be trans- 
mitted to the Board, and the Board would 
complete the work. On its completion 
the parish should elect a school commit- 
tee, of which the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Presbyterian clergymen, the senior ma- 
gistrate and physician, of the parish, 
were to be permanent members—the rest 
to be elected from the rate-payers, and 
removable once a-year. Should the pa- 
rish wish to establish a school, it would 
have to address a memorial, either 
through the clergyman or the magistrate, 
to the Board, which thereupon, would be 
required to send down a proposal, on 
which the parish would proceed as just 
stated. These powers given to the pa- 
rishes were intended to produce a general 
and permanent interest in the school. He 
did not mean, however, to exclude the 
power of granting aid, under certain re- 
strictions, in the establishment of schools 
He would provide for such cases in every 
possible way. He meant to require, how- 
ever, that whenever aid be granted, due 
security should be given for the payment 
of the teacher and maintenance of the 
school. Schools also already established, 
might under certain conditions, put them- 
selves under the superintendence of the 
Board. Such was a wide outline of the 
plan he proposed for elementary educa- 
tion. But education must not stop there. 
The middle classes were if possible, more, 
in need of instruction, comparatively 
than the lower—in some cases they had, 
in consequence, scarcely the character of 
a Bible class at all. He would provide 
them, with their share of moral and intel- 
lectual food. The Board should be em- 
powered, in the same manner as it was 
empowered to provide land, and build and 
fit out parochial schools for the parishes, to 
build and fit out academies for the coun- 
ties providedthe counties, like the pa- 
tishes, consented to assess themselves, 
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through their grand juries, for the payment 
of the teachers, and the annual support of 
the institutions. And pursuing still further 
this second grade of education, the same 
Board should have like power to found 
and fit out provincial colleges, provided ,as 
was now done for our asylums, the coun- 
ties composing these provinces would, as 
in the case of the academies, assessithem- 
selves for the support of the colleges. 
Thus, by degrees, thirty-two academies 
and four provincial colleges might be 
founded in Ireland. Nor let hon. Members 
be startled at the expense. There were 
commencements, at least, for the acade- 
mies in the diocesan royal schools, and, for 
the provincial colleges, in the institutions 
of Cork and Belfast. Special educa- 
tion, which might be placed also in this 
grade was a matter more of interest to the 
particular profession, and the individuals 
who cultivated it, than to the Government 
and the people at large. He did not pro- 


pose to adopt the same rule in regard 
toit that he had in the other ; yet condi- 
tions of a similar nature might be made 
with the profession, which here would 
stand in lieu of the parish and the coun- 
ty—the Board making the outlay, the 


profession paying for the support. This, 
in the case of the Civil Engineer Depart- 
ment, would be especially desirable, if 
he might judge from the examinations 
lately held betore the Board of Public 
Works. The education of engineers in a 
peculiar degree, concerned the public, and 
ought to be, in part at least, an object of 
public outlay, through the Board. The 
third grade, superior or University educa- 
tion, required more care. As the Univer- 
sities were constituted, they could not, 
without exciting great hostility and resist- 
ance, be placed under the jurisdiction of 
any public Board ; but as it was important 
they should be in relation with it, he saw 
no reason why, of their own accord, they 
might not constitute a council to commu- 
nicate with the Board of education or 
give power for that purpose to the Univer- 
sity Board which now exists. Another 
more material point was, the nationalising 
the University, and putting it in harmony 
with other portions of the national sys- 
tem, which could only be done by enlarg- 
ing the present University, or founding a 
new one. The fellowships, for the most 
part, being Ecclesiastical, could not be 
thrown open to all persuasions, but an ad- 
ditional number of lay fellowships might 
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be founded, to which as to the Professor- 
ships, Catholic and other Dissenters, as 
well as Protestants, might be eligible, and 
the scholarships to which no such objec- 
tions exist, should be open to all com- 
munions alike. If this should not be prac 
ticable, why not found a second University ? 
When the present one was first established, 
the nation did not exceed 1,000,000; it 
was now 8,000,000. Germany, with 
30,000,000 inhabitants, had twenty Uni- 
versities, the Netherlands have six, Scot- 
land five, Ireland one. Cromwell thought 
of erecting a second one at Athlone. 
Was it less necessary now? The last 
grade of education to which he should 
advert, was supplementary and subsidiary. 
By the first, he meant that descrip- 
tion of education which supplied the want 
of early culture, such as adult schools, 
mechanics’ institutes, &c.; by the second, 
he understood all that contributed to con- 
tinue or improve education already ac- 
quired, such as literary and scientific in- 
stitutions, learned and other societies, 
museums, galleries, &c. He would deal 
with these precisely in the same way as 
with elementary and parochial education, 
The Board should make the entire outlay. 
provided the town or city assessed itself in 
a certain stipulated sum for their support. 
This expense to the State would, like that 
of parochial and other schools, be limited, 
and constantly diminishing, but it would 
effectually extend such establishments to 
every town in the land. He had followed 
one principle throughout, modifying it only 
as circumstances required. It was not to be 
supposed that he hoped to achieve even a 
small portion of this plan for some time, 
but he thought it incumbent on him to 
place the whole at once frankly before the 
House, that the Legislature might work 
one part in harmony with the other, and 
not do to-day what Penelope-like, it might 
be compelled to undo to-morrow. He 
should wish to divide his measure, if 
possible, into four Bills—a Bill for the 
Establishment of a Board of National 
Education, and three successive Bills—- 
one for elemeutary—one for academical 
and collegiate—and finally, one for sub- 
sidiary education. Changes in the Uni- 
versity were subjects more for an Address 
to the Crown. Circumstances, however, 
compelled him to combine the first Bill 
with the second. It was to introduce 
this, he asked leave of the House. Any 
measure for academical education would 
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require some previous inquiry, and he had 
a notice to that effect (the one on diocesan 
schools), on the Order-book of the House. 
He had done, thanking the House for the 
indulgence with which it had listened to 
what, from the nature of the subject, he felt 
must have been comparatively tedious. He 
could scarcely do less, and wished he 
could do more. The more he had thought 
on it, the more deeply was he penetrated 
with the importance of the Question. 
Every day added to the conviction, that 
we had reached the point when a thorough 
and extensive Education Reform could no 
longer be deferred. If our political Reform 
was searching, so also should be this; 
our schools were not a jot less important 
than our Parliaments. If they had dis- 
franchised and enfranchised in one, with- 
out any weak visitings of compunction for 
this man’s prejudice or the other man’s 
plunder, but with a steady eye to “ right” 
only and the ‘ public good,” struck boldly 
onward for prosperity and the country, 
so also for a similar object should we ad- 
vance with the same unflinching regard 
to her commonweal. Other countries 
were teaching us the lesson—we touched 
the mind and civilization of other nations 
on every side. Education Reform would 
come and conquer like every other. What 
was the folly of to-day, would be the 
wisdom of to-morrow. Men who now 
opposed, would wish to share, as in other 
Reforms, when the battle was over, and 
the victory was won; and when he turned 
to Ireland, had he reason to despair ? 
Was there not some hope that the miserable 
phantasmagoria of Government with which 
she had, up to this hour, been deluded— 
would, at last, end? Up to this hour, 
with few exceptions, Secretary on Secre- 
tary had passed over Ireland, merely 
gleaning what his predecessor had left 
undevoured. What interest could men 
feel about a country which they only 
governed, he might say, by parenthesis, and 
merely to show with what small expendi- 
ture of trouble or knowledge Administra- 
tions might be kept in motion—and what 
an easy feat it was to ruin a country, and 
enrich an individual at the same time. 
A contemptible bureaucracy, an Aide-de- 
camp coterie had been our Government. 
No new Governor could come in, but he 
was obliged to pay more attention to the 
balancing of parties, than to the govern- 
ment of the country—playing the chess- 
game of this man’s fears against that man’s 
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hopes—managing his seat whilst he should 
be riding on. ‘The result was natural— 
no man ever governed through such in- 
struments, but was ultimately obliged to 
govern for them. Master in name, slave 
in reality—he had large powers for mis- 
chief, none for doing good. If he thought 
that such were to continue to be our go- 
vernmnent, he should despair, not of this 
Bill only, but of any measure which did 
not serve the pettifogging purpose of the 
day. An enlightened Minister must 
govern, as well as rule. Such an Ad- 
ministration must be incapable of either. 
He was resolved to do his duty; he had a 
strong faith ina righteous and great cause, 
and he could not believe that what ought 
to succeed, would be unsuccessful. In 
one word, it came to this—men will be 
educated, whether the Government liked 
or not. The only point was, how—or for 
what? That the House could determine ; 
and the sooner, and the more thoroughly 
it determined, the better for every man, 
from the highest to the lowest in the 
country. He asked for leave to bring in 


a Bill for the Establishment of a Board of 


National Education, and the advancement 
of Elementary Education in Ireland. 

Mr. William S. O’Brien seconded the 
Motion, and said the country would feel 
indebted to the hon. Member for Water- 
ford for being the first to lay before the 
House a national system of education, 
Every system of education now prevailing 
in this country was either formed by chance 
or owed its origin to the liberality of private 
individuals. No system was provided by 
the Government. In this respect England 
was far behind other countries, and we 
were obliged to go to foreign nations in 
order to get information, and to consult 
their experience on the subject. They 
had, it was true, a Board of Education in 
Ireland, but as yet its operation was par- 
tial and imperfect. He thought, however, 
that his hon. Friend ought tobe encouraged 
in his efforts on this subject, and no one 
he believed would controvert him when he 
asserted that it was the bounden duty of 
England to provide a proper system of 
education for the people of Ireland. He 
was satisfied that the adoption of his hon. 
Friend’s proposition would lead to the best 
possible results. His scheme was a noble 
and comprehensive one, and feeling con- 
vinced that it was calculated to raise the 
moral and social condition of the people, 
it should have his best support, 
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Lord Morpeth said, that he could not 
pretend to follow the hon. Member for 
Waterford through either the official docu- 
ments or details into which he had en- 
tered; neither would he express any 
opinion as to the efficacy of the Board 
which it was the intention of his measure 
to establish. It was not, however, his de- 
sire to throw any impediments in the way 
of the introduction of this Bill, although 
he regarded the hon. Gentleman’s under- 
taking as rather an ambitious one; but 
in sanctioning the Motion to bring in the 
Bill, he did so in the hope that some useful 
suggestions might be found to be contained 
in it. 

Mr. Shaw said, that although he did 
not approve of the present system of Irish 
national education, and perhaps might not 
give his assent to the scheme of the 
hon. Member for Waterford, he still 
would offer no opposition to the present 
Motion. His opinion of the present 
system of the Board of Education in Ire- 
land was, that it had neutralized rather 
than promoted the object which it was de- 
signed to accomplish. In all such cases, 
however, the great difficulty was to hit 
upon any plan of national education 
which would be satisfactory alike to all 
parties. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it unadvisable to enter upon the discussion 
of the measure until it was fairly before the 
House, for how was it possible for them to 
judge either of its principles or details? It 
was not, of course, hisintention to offer any 
resistance to the hon. Member for Water- 
ford’s Motion; but with respect to what had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend (he hoped 
he would allow him to call him so) oppo- 
site, he must say that it was not a little 
singular that he should now disapprove of 
that which had received the approbation of 
his friends. The late Government pro- 
posed to do justice to the views of those by 
whom the present Board of Education in 
Ireland had been established; for not 
only had they expressed their intention of 
adopting the plan, but of extending it. 

Mr. Sheil said, that whatever colour 
the Irish Conservatives (of all Conserva- 
tives the most unqualified) might endea- 
vour to give to the adoption by Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government of the Education 
Commission, the facts were too stubborn, 
and too little capable of denial, to admit 
of the exercise of any evasive ingenuity 
on the part of those who now endeavoured 
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to explain what they did not attempt dur- 
ing the late administration to advert to. 
The Irish Tories remained dumb when Sir 
Henry Hardinge announced that in the 
system of education introduced by the 
Whig Government, their Conservative 
successors would persevere—they sat in 
accommodating silence ; office had struck 
them dumb, they exhibited a complaisant 
taciturnity, which, compared with their 
boisterous lamentations on the mutilation 
of the word of God, to which they had 
previously given loose, afforded proof of 
the facility with which their flexible con- 
sciences adapted themselves to the con- 
venience of their political patrons. Jus- 
tice, however, ought to be done the Irish 
Orangemen out of the House. The 
Evening Mail (while the Irish protegés of 
the Peel Government remained signifi- 
cantly silent) inveighed against the be- 
trayal of the Protestant cause. Sir 
Henry Hardinge was denounced, and for 
the acquiescence of the Parliamentary 
champions of the Scriptures an ample 
compensation was made by the indignation 
of those over whom the Treasury had not 
exercised its tranquillizing sway. But he 
desired to avoid all criminatory  retro- 
spects. It was now clear that the Educa- 
tion Commission was to remain undis- 
turbed.—Ireland, after a long struggle, 
had achieved the overthrow of the pro- 
sclytising system—the people had over- 
come ev ry obstacle: and as they had 
triumphed in that instance, so In every 
other, in which they were sustained by 
justice, they were sure tosucceed. But 
although much had been dove, much 
remained to be performed. The mere 
Education of the lower classes, and their 
instruction in reading and arithmetic, 
were not the only objects which a wise 
Government ought to propose to them- 
selves. They should take a larger view 
of the mind of Ireland, and adopt means 
to bring her intellectual resources out, 
At this moment there was no National 
University in Ireland, because, from the 
fellowships and professorships of Trinity 
College, Roman Catholics, the majority 
of the Irish people, were excluded. No 
matter how eminent might be the facul- 
ties, or how vast the attainments of 
a Roman Catholic student in Trinity Col- 
lege, his religion was an insurmountable 
obstacle to his advancement. He had 
pon several occasions referred to this 
gross injustice, and he was told that Trin- 
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ity College was an appurtenance to the 
Church, and that the impediment thrown 
in the way of Roman Catholics was ne- 
cessary, however it was tobe regretted. 
If this opinion should be adopted by the 
House, the consequence which he should 
deduce from it was, that another Univer- 
sity ought to be founded in Ireland. In 
this view he was supported by the spirit 
of the Act of 1793. By that Act Roman 
Catholics were excluded from the fellow- 
ships of Trinity College; but it was pro- 
vided, that they should be admissible to 
the fellowships and professorships of any 
college to be hereafter founded. Let 
Trinity College be thrown open; or, if 
you persist in closing it—if you make a 
sectarian in place of converting it into a 
national establishment—if it is to be 
Protestant, and not Irish, then establish 
another college, where fair play shall be 
given to the intellect of the country, and 
where genius and industry shall have a 
clear stage, and in the wrestlings of men- 
tal competition there shall be no sectarian 
favour. It might be said, the Catholics 
have a college at Maynooth. Wow much 
did they award to Maynooth. Having 
undertaken the education of the Catholic 


Education 


clergy, what did they allot to that educa- 


tion? They ought either to pay nothing, 
orto pay well. What, then, was the ut- 
most extent of Parliamentary munificence 
to Maynooth. What was the amount 
alloted in the estimates to the Education 
of the most powerful and influential cor- 
porate body, the Catholic priests, in the 
empire? The miserable pittance of 
8,0002. a-year. It was well known that 
when Mr. Canning was at Maynooth he 
expressed disgust, not at what he saw, 
but at the despicable penury, the bigoted 
avarice, which granted so contemptible a 
sum for the most important of all the ob- 
jects, connected with education, which a 
statesman can contemplate. People often 
talked of paying the Catholic clergy upon 
the largest, most munificent, most en- 
lightened scale. Extend the period of 
Education at Maynooth—give to the pro- 
fessors large salaries, by which genius 
and talents will be allured, and make that 
college, or some analogous national estab- 
lishment, the source from which improve- 
ment may be diffused through the coun- 
try. At present, it is wonderful how 
much the Catholic clergy, with their 
narrow and contracted means of acquir- 
ing knowledge, have done.——Many of 
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them would be ornaments of literature in 
any country ; but it was not to the opportu- 
nities afforded by Government that their 
proficiency was to be attributed. Their 
own genius and exertions had overcome 
every obstacle. He would not only re- 
move obstacles, but he would open a wide 
field for the exercise of great abilities. 
In the Irish clergy the best materi- 
als were to be found. All that they 
required was, the abatement of those 
obstructions which now stood in the 
way of their intellectual progress. He 
was convinced that the establishment of a 
great national seminary, or even the en- 
largement and more liberal endowment 
of Maynooth, would lead to the happiest 
results, and would be the means of deve- 
loping the intellect of Ireland. He often 
heard Englishmen speak of locating a 
sacerdotal stipendiary, a paid priest, in 
every Catholic parish; place, he would 
say, in every Catholic parish a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, supplied, not, indeed, 
with a wretched stipend which might 
make him a servile politician, but witha 
perfect education, which was sure to make 
him a useful citizen; you will thus make 
him contributory to the improvement of 
the active population within the reach of 
his influence, and, great as the services 
are which are now rendered by the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood (the best the 
purest, the most zealous clerical body in 
the Christian world), you will enhance 
their value, and give to the good in which 
they are now instrumental a most noble 
consummation, 

Lord Sandon did not think, in the ab- 
sence of all information which could war- 
rant such a conclusion, that any one had 
a right to say that the late experiment on 
the subject of Irish education had been 
successful. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor could assure the 
noble Lord that, as far as it had been 
tried, the experiment had been most suc- 
cessful, though the Protestant gentry of 
Ireland had done all in their power to 
defeat the success of the plan. 

Sir Robert Bateson denied, in the most 
positive terms, cither that the experiment 
had succeeded, or that the Protestant 
gentry were unfriendly to the cause of 
education. The present national system 
of education in Ireland was much opposed 
to the feelings and the opinions of the 
Presbyterians of the north that upon no 
account would they suffer their children 
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to enter any of the schools. It never, 


therefore, could receive the sanction of 
the Presbyterians, for they, one and all, 
regarded it as a system established only 
for the exclusive education of the Roman 
Catholics. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


THe Stave Trape.| Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, with the permission of the House, 
would postpone the Motion of which he 
had given notice respecting the treatment 
of the Aborigines in the British settlements, 
and proceed with that on the subject of 
the Slave Trade. The resolution which 
he formerly proposed, was objected to on 
account of its length; but he thought 
that his present Motion would obtain the 
assent of every hon. Gentleman present, 
inasmuch as it was not only short, but 
contained all that could be desired. He 
had on the former occasion gone at some 
length into the facts of the case, and as 
the matter must be fresh in the recollection 
of every hon. Gentleman present, he had 
little more to do now than call the atten- 
tion of the House to the enormous extent 
to which this trade was carried on at the 
present moment. In fact the Slave Trade 
was as active now as ever it had been, 
though treaties for putting an end to this 
inhuman traffic had been formed with 
foreign nations. Spain and Portugal, in 
particular, had weighty pecuniary con- 
siderations for adhering to the solemn en- 
gagements which they had entered into 
with us; but, instead of keeping faith, as 
they were bound to have done, those 
Powers, he was sorry to say, had grossly 
violated their treaties by allowing the 
Slave Trade to be carried on under their 
respective flags. No one could conceive 
the horrors of this dreadful traffic, and, 
if it were necessary, he could go into de- 
tails of the most striking and painful na- 
ture. It was not, however, expedient 
that he should do so, and, therefore, all 
he should now say was, that the address 
which he was about to propose was 
couched in temperate language, perhaps 
more temperate than he should have used 
if negotiations were not going on which 
he had no wish, by any harshness of ex- 
pression, to impede or interrupt. He must 
say, however, that if this trade were not 
speedily put an end to by peaceful means 
he hoped the Government would feel it 
their duty to repress it by force. The 
hon, Gentleman moved— 
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“That an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, to inform his Majesty that this 
House has learned with deep regret, from the 
documents which have been laid before it, that 
the traffic in slaves still continues to be carried 
on, under the protection of the flags of foreign 
nations, particularly under those of Spain and 
Portugal, to an extent almost as great as at 
any former period of its existence, and attend- 
ed with circumstances of additional cruelty 
and horror. 

“That this House particularly calls the ate 
tention of his Majesty to the conduct hitherto 
pursued by the governments of Spain and Por- 
tugal, who are bound not only by the most 
solemn treaties, but by the payment of large 
sums of money, and the remission of debts 
due to this country, totally to abolish this 
nefarious traffic. 

“ That this House, with a view to put an 
end to this iniquitous and detestable trade, 
humbly beseeches his Majesty to enter into 
negotiations with his allies, for the purpose of 
revising all the treaties having for their object 
the suppression of this traffic. in order to re- 
duce the terms and stipulations contained 
therein into one solemn league between all 
the high contracting parties, and to introduce 
it into such general treaty. 

“First, An extension of the limit to the 
right of search to the whole of the western and 
eastern coasts of Africa and the Island of 
Madagascar, and to such distance from these 
coasts as shall ensure the capture of all slaves ; 
and an agreement, that this right of search 
shall be reciprocal between all the high con- 
tracting parties. 

“ Secondly, That the right of seizure shall be 
extended to vessels equipped for the purposes 
of trading in slaves, although not actually hav- 
ing slaves on board. 

“Thirdly, An agreement that all such 
vessels as may be condemned by the mixed 
Commission Courts shall forthwith be broken 
up, or otherwise effectually destroyed ; and, 

“ Yourthly, A stipulation that the trade in 
slaves shall be declared piracy.” 


Mr. Hume seconded the Motion, and 
said that he concurred in every part of 
the resolution except that which stipulated 
for the destruction of the ships engaged 
in the Slave Trade, which might be cap- 
tured. As these vessels could be used 
for other purposes, he did not see the ad- 
vantage of destroying them; but with 
respect to all the other parts of the reso- 
lution he wished to see them carried into 
full effect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the resolution had the entire sanction 
of his Majesty’s present Government, but 
as some misapprehension seemed to pre-~ 
vail on the subject he wished to assure the 
House that no effort or pains had been 
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spared, either by the present Government 
or any former administration, to put an 
end to this trade, and thereby carry into 
full effect the intentions of Parliament. 
The second paragraph of the resolution 
alluded to the ‘‘conduct hitherto pursued 
by the Governments of Spain and Portu- 
gal, who are bound, not only by the most 
solemn treaties, but by the payment of 
large sums of money and the remission of 
debts due to this country, totally to 
abolish this nefarious traffic ;” and he 
wished to guard himself from the infer- 
ences to be drawn from such a statement, 
that the present governments of Spain 
and Portugal had not manifested a dispo- 
sition to act on different principles from 
those adopted by their predecessors in re- 
ference to this subject. The fact was, that 
they had, and that treaties were now in 
the act of negotiation with both powers 
which, he hoped, would terminate to the 
satisfaction of all parties. He disapprov- 
ed of the proposition for breaking up the 
vessels, but he had no objection whatever 
that it should become the law of nations 
that all persons taken in the act of carry- 
ing on this trade should be deemed guilty 
of piracy. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that it was all very 
well for hon. Gentlemen filling official 
situations to speak with mildness of the 
conduct of Spain and Portugal, but for 
his part, unconnected as he was with 
office, he thought no language that could 
be used, in reference to the course pur- 
sued by those powers with respect to this 
trade, too strong. They had been guilty, 
to say the least of it, of a gross violation of 
national faith in lending their flags for 
such a purpose; and he, therefore, 
thought it was the duty of that House 
not only to speak distinctly, but to call 
upon the Government of this country to 
insist upon having the stipulations of 
these treaties fulfilled. He hoped that the 
treaties now pending would be carried 
into effect; but, at all events, he trusted 
that the example which this country set 
would have the effect of ultimately putting 
an end to this horrible traffic. 

Mr. Robinson said, that it was not 
enough to tell them that Spain and Por- 
tugal had evinced a disposition to put an 
end to this trade. Both those powers, 
but more particularly Portugal, were 
bound to do so; and he, therefore, hoped 
the governments of those countries would 
be speedily induced to look into a subject 
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which it was a disgrace to any civilized 
nation to tolerate, 

Mr. Fowell Buxton wished to explain 
to his hon. Friend, the Member for Mid- 
dlesex, and the House, why it was he 
wished to have all slave vessels captured 
destroyed. The fact was, that, being 
fitted up in a peculiar manner, they were 
unfit for any other employment, and, 
therefore, if they were not broken up, the 
chances were, that they would be again 
applied to their original purpose. 

Mr, Pryme said, that he could not see 
any advantage that would be gained by 
breaking up those vessels, since they must 
become useless if the trade was abolished. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


Spirit Licenses.|™ Mr. Divett, after 
presenting Petitions from the Licensed 
Victuallers of Exeter, Stockport, South 
Shields, and various other Places, praying 
for the Repeal of the Additional Duty on 
Spirit Licenses, observed, that he intended 
to move, that the Act by which that ad- 
ditional duty was imposed, and which he 
was sure the House would never have 
passed if they could have anticipated the 
extensive injury and oppression it had led 
to, should be taken into consideration in a 
Committee of the whole House. It would 
be in the recollection of the House, that 
under the 6th George 4th, cap. 81, a 
scale of duty was imposed on spirit-houses, 
commencing with houses rated under 101, 
and ending with houses rated at 502., all 
houses rated above that sum paying no in- 
creased duty. During the last Session, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated, that an additional duty might be 
imposed on retail spirit-dealers with ad- 
vantage to the revenue ; and he succeeded 
in persuading the House, that he should 
be able to raise the amount of duty to the 
extent of 167,000/. He believed that the 
noble Lord was mistaken in his calcula- 
tions. He believed that the increased tax 
would be found to have the effect of di- 
minishing the revenue, and of encouraging 
in a very great degree, the practice of 
smuggling. He was aware that it had been 
the feeling on the part of former Govern- 
ments, that the licensed victuallers were a 
class of people from whom any amount of 
taxation might be exacted; but in his 
opinion, they were entitled to as much 
protection as other traders. Certain it 


was, however, that no class had been 
subject to similar taxation, 


He was aware 
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that he should be met by his right hon, 
Friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
with a statement, that the amount of tax- 
ation which would be taken off by the 
success of his Motion, would be more than 
the Exchequer could bear. It so happened 
that a very large number of occupants of 
houses rented under 10/. a-year, a number 
not less than 38,500 in round numbers, 
paid for a spirit license at the rate of two 
guineas each, and he was sure that the 
continuance of the duty would throw the 
trade into the hands, either of the great 
spirit-shops, or a class of persons who 
would act in defiance of the law. He 
would read an extract from a letter which 
he had received a short time since from a 
constituent of his own who was formerly 
in the Excise, perfectly conversant with 
the circumstances connected with the trade, 
and on whose statement he could place 
the most perfect reliance, a gentleman who 
had given very valuable evidence before 
the Committee of which his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Dundee, was the Chair- 
man. The hon. Member then read the 
extract referred to, the substance of which 
was, that a public-house, called the 
Butchers’ Arms, rented at 20/, a-year, 
formerly paid six guineas for a_ spirit- 
license, but under the present system it 
was raised, on a change of occupation, to 
fifteen guineas, while the large houses 
could never be taxed at a ratio exceeding 
fifty per cent. He acquitted his noble 
Friend, the Jate Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, of any intention to oppress the 
trade by this alteration in the system, but 
he contended it had that effect. The duty 
fell heaviest on that class of houses where 
a license was taken out, not for the sake of 
selling a great amount of spirits, but for 
the purpose of occasionally accommodat- 
ing a customer, by letting him have a 
glass of gin or rum-and-water. As to the 
Joss to be sustained by the Exchequer, he 
fully believed that if they recurred to the 
old state of the law on this head, looking 
at it as a mere question of revenue, the 
loss would be little or nothing. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving, ‘‘ That the 
House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider the 
Operation of 4th and 5th William 4th, 
cap. 75, which increased the amount of 
the duty on spirit-licenses fifty per cent, 
and of the Statute 6th George 4th, 
cap. 31.” 

Lord Sandon seconded the Motion, He 
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principally objected to the present system, 
on account of the gross inequality with 
which the tax operated. He was not op- 
posed abstractedly toa tax upon spirits. 
As a luxury they might fairly be taxed, 
provided the tax did not press unequally, 
and the mode of collecting it were fair and 
impartial. He expressed a hope, that the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would be induced to re- 
move this grievance. As the hon. Member 
for Exeter had gone sufficiently into the 
details of the Question, it would be less 
necessary for him to enter upon itat length, 
and he should therefore content himself 
with seconding the Motion of the hon. 
Member. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it would be in the recollection of the 
House, that the right hon. Baronet who 
preceded him in the office he had the 
honour to hold, had estimated the probable 
surplus of the year to be 250,000/., and 
the next point to which he wished to 
direct their attention was, that if the pro- 
position of his hon. Friend was adopted, 
no less than 150,000/., arising from the 
increased duty on spirit-licenses, would be 
lost to the revenue. Now, to that pro- 
position, he for one was not prepared to 
uccede. At a fit and proper time, he 
should be ready to examine the question 
of the propriety of equalizing the duty on 
spirit-licenses, but the present was not a 
suitable opportunity. The subject was, 
in fact, at the present moment, under the 
consideration of the Excise, and if he was 
sufficiently informed on the subject, he 
should not hesitate to enter upon it at 
once; but in the meantime he hoped the 
House would agree with him in thinking, 
that there was nothing so ill-advised as to 
make an incomplete statement. He should 
endeavour to give his best attention to it, 
for a more difficult question, small as it 
was, could hardly be found. He begged 
therefore his hon. Friend would not press 
his Motion, but while he did so, and while 
he was prepared to state, that a scheme 
for equalizing the duty on spirit-licenses 
was under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, he should be very sorry that it 
should go abroad, that it was the inten- 
tion of Ministers, that anything more 
than the inequality should be removed. 
The Exchequer could not afford to part 
with 150,000/. collected from this source. 
By the way, he must remark, that in one 
respect his hon, Friend was in error, when 
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he said that the calculation of the noble 
Lord (Althorp) when he laid on this tax 
had not been verified by the result. In 
no one instance did he remember, in any 
case a closer approach to realizing a cal- 
culation. He had stated the amount of 
the increased duty to be 150,000/., but 
the real amount for the first year was 
163,000/., and the noble Lord in sub- 
mitting the tax to the House had esti- 
mated the probable revenue from it at 
167,0002. The tax therefore had yielded 
only 4,0002. less then his noble. Friend’s 
calculations. The great difficulty was to 
provide a substitute for that tax, and the 
great obstacle in the way of those who 
wished to commute taxation was, that 
they were pledged to the repeal of the tax, 
which they had once announced their in- 
tention to take off; but if, unfortunately, 
any new tax pressed heavily on any class, 
the next year they were asked to repeal 
that also. As to the Butchers’ Arms, on 
a change of occupant the increased duty 
fell, not on the tenant, but the landlord. 
He had no more to say, but he trusted 
that the House would give him an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward the question 
under more advantageous circumstances 
than the present moment afforded. 

Mr. Hume said, that as the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to wish to equalize the 
duty, he thought it would not be fair to 
press the Motion on the present occasion. 
He really thought, however, that the Bill 
for the increase of the duty was brought 
in under false pretences : the tax was not 
so much put on to increase the revenue, as 
to serve, as was supposed, the cause of 
morality by making spirits not so easily 
accessible. 

Mr. Pryme suggested the propriety of 
introducing a sort of scale by which a 
license duty might be imposed in pro- 
portion to the quantity of spirits sold or 
consumed by the publican. He would 
have the house which had sold a certain 
quantity during the year, to pay a certain 
duty. He trusted that, whatever was the 
plan of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it would take away the inequality that 
existed. He was not contented with a di- 
minution of the duty on spirits, because 
he conceived that if it could be done away 
with consistently with the prevention of 
smuggling, it would be difficult to say 
what duty should be laid on in its stead. 

Mr. Charles Barclay was extremely 
glad that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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had taken up the subject, and he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would afford 
relief to a most deserving class of persons. 
There was no class of persons taxed so 
heavily, in proportion to the trade they 
carried on, as those whose cause he was 
advocating ; nineteen out of twenty public 
houses were let on long leases, and there- 
fore all taxes affecting these houses fell oa 
the occupiers. 

Sir George Strickland was gratified at 
hearing the declaration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he hoped that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would come to the 
determination of getting rid of the present 
mode of levying this tax, as great excite- 
ment prevailed on the subject. The only 
satisfactory way of setting the question at 
rest was by charging for the licence in 
proportion to the quantity of spirits con- 
sumed. 

Mr. Robinson contended that it was not 
only the duty of the House to see that not 
more than was absolutely necessary was 
taken from the pockets of the people, but 
also that the taxes fell equally and fairly 
on all classes. The present duty was 
unequal and unfair, and therefore ought to 
be got rid of. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer met that by saying, that he could 
not afford to give up any portion of the 
revenue. He was a perfect adept in the 
art of all his former predecessors in depre- 
cating any interference on the part of this 
House with the peculiar duties of his 
office; but the right hon. Gentleman must 
excuse him, for observing, that if there was 
any one duty which they owed to their 
electors more than another, it was to take 
care that not only the taxes were not 
greater in amount than absolutely neces- 
sary; but that in their operation they 
were as equally distributed as possible. 
The whole of the fiscal system was founded 
upon a most vicious principle, viz.: not 
as to who are best able to pay the taxes, 
but in what way the Government can get 
the money with the greatest possible 
facility. But as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had almost pledged himself, he hoped 
that the Member for Exeter would consent 
to withdraw his Motion, on the under- 
standing that the right hon. Gentleman 
in some part of the Session would in- 
troduce a measure upon the subject. On 
the part of his constituents, he, for one, 
would not offer any objection, but rest per- 
fectly satisfied with that arrangement. 

Mr. Carruthers was prepared to have 
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yoted for the motion, but after the decla- 
ration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he did not feel called upon todo so. Asa 
matter of justice, the present system of 
charging for licences, which was an inno- 
vation, should be got rid of. 

Mr. Mark Phillips supported the prin- 
ciple of the Motion, and trusted that relief 
would be afforded. At the same time as 
the subject was to be taken into consi- 
deration by his Majesty’s Government, he 
would not go into the question which he was 
prepared to do, and to prove that the tax 
was most partial and most unjust. 


Colonel Sibthorp was by no means satis- 


fied with the declaration of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as it appeared to him to 
be nothing more than the shadow of a pro- 


mise. The present mode of charging the | 
licence-duty was deeply injurious to the | 


poorer classes of licensed victuallers, as 


well as to the innkeepers. He could not | 


help feeling that the mode in which 
matters were then discussed in the House 
was very objectionable. They had been 
sitting for three months, and yet they had 
not done one single act to afford the least 
satisfaction to the country. Certainly the 
proceeding of reinstating their friends in 
office was anything but satisfactory to the 
country, notwithstanding any opinion 
Gentlemen opposite might entertain on 
the subject. 

Mr. Hodges wished also to bear his tes- 
timony to the general feeling that pre- 


vailed as to the unfairness of the present | 


System. 

Mr. Kelly had not understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to promise to repeal the 
present duty on Spirit Licences either 
wholly or in part; he therefore hoped the 
hon. Member for Exeter would persevere 
in his Motion. This tax in some respects 
differed from any other. The question 


was not, whether they would repeal a tax | 


which had existed for a long series of 
years, and which could not be got rid of 


without danger to the whole system of | 


taxation ; but whether they would repeal a 
tax which had recently been put on, and 


which ought never to have been imposed. | 


This tax was not only partial in its opera- 
tion, but it pressed on a class of persons 
already overburdened with taxation. 

Mr. Divett would, with permission of 
the House, withdraw his Motion, trusting 
to the known desire of his right hon. 
Friend to afford every practicable relief. 

Motion withdrawn. 


{May 19} 
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Law Courts 1x Scorrianp.] Mr. 
Wallace moved for leave to bring in four 
Bills to improve the present practice in 
certain Law Courts in Scotland : the first, 

| that of the Courts of Session, Teinds, and 
| Justiciary; also to regulate and define the 
‘duties of the Judges, and of the clerks and 
their officers, and to abolish the fee-fund 
'and other dues of those courts. Second: 
To regulate the forms, shorten the delays, 
and diminish the expense of the above 
Courts, and in appeals to the House of 
Lords. Third: To explain, regulate, and 
|improve the practice and jurisdiction of 
the Sheriff and Burgh C urts. And the 
fourth was: To amend the Small Debt Act, 
'and enforce the holding of Small Debt 
| Circuit Courts by Sheriffs ; also to extend 
the provisions of that Act to the amount 
of 10/., and to abolish the arrestment of 
workmen’s wages, and imprisonment for 
debt for sums under 10/. He did not feel 
| himself called upon to enter into explana- 
| tions relative to those Bills, but should re- 
serve what he had to say for another occa- 
sion. He need hardly observe, that the 
Sheriffs’ Court in Scotland was one of the 
most efficient for the administration of 
justice that existed in any country, and 
regretted that England had not the advan- 
tage of such Courts. He trusted, how- 
\ever, that in a very short time such a Bill 
as had been introduced in the House of 
Lords two years ago by the then Lord 
Chancellor, for the establishment of Local 
Courts, would soon receive the sanction of 
ithe Legislature. The Sheriffs’ Small 
| Debt Circuit Courts had also been found 
'to be most beneficial—indeed the number 
' of causes tried in those Courts was a suf- 
| ficient proof of their excellence. He de- 
|nied that, in bringing forward these mea- 
'sures, he had the slightest desire to inter- 
'fere with the duties of the Lord Advocate. 
Sir William Rae was fully aware that 
any hon. Gentleman possessed the un- 
‘doubted right to introduce any measures 
fér the improvement of the constitu- 
tion of the Courts of Justice in Scot- 
land; at the same time he begged the 
House to recollect, before they sanctioned 
any measure of the kind, that within the 
last few years a Commission had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, and 
the Commissioners had made a Report 
thereon. He had brought in a Bill em- 
bracing the important points, and it had 
been referred to a Committee up stairs. 

| He thought the hon. Gentleman therefore 
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had much better have laid his details be- 
fore that Committee, when they might 
have been introduced into the Bill already 
before the House. Under the existing 
circumstances, to introduce new bills 
appeared to him a very inconvenient 
course. 

The Lord Advocate thought the House 
would be disposed to allow his hon, Friend 
who had collected a vast deal of important 
information on this subject, to bring in 
his Bills. It did not appear to him that 
it would be any impediment for his hon. 
Friend to bring in Bills more extensive in 
their nature than the measure before con- 
templated, and the result might be, that 
great advantage would accrue. Be- 
lieving that his hon. Friend did not mean 
his Bills to be an obstacle to any other 
proposition that might arise from the sug- 
gestions of the Select Committee, he should 
support the Motion. 

Mr. Sinclair considered the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman unnecessary and pre- 
mature. It was unnecessary, because the 
subject was already in the hands of the 
officers of the Crown; and it was prema- 
ture, because no firal Report had been 
made by the Committee. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson saw no objection 
to the introduction of these Bills. He 
did not agree with his hon. Friend as to 
all the great changes he would effect, but 
believed that many most valuable hints 
might be obtained from the information he 
had received; and it was better that it 
should be embodied in the shape of a Bill 
than that it should be laid before the 
Committee in a desultory manner. He 
saw no more convenient mode of putting 
the House in possession of the information 
than the one now proposed. 

Leave given to bring the Bills in. 


Divisions or tHE Hovse.| Mr. Ward 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the Report of the Select Committee on 
Divisions. He said the House was no 
doubt aware of the nature of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. In _ the 
first place, the Committee repeated the 
opinion of a previous Committee, viz., that 
it was not in its power at present to re- 
commend any system which appeared free 
from all objection. The Committee, or 
he as Chairman of the Committee received 
almost innumerable suggestions on the 
subject : the number of the correspondents 
was indeed ample proof of the interest 





taken in it by men of all parties and de- 
grees. The Committee having considered 
the various suggestions, unanimously 
agreed, that of all the plans, the safest, 
simplest, and most intelligible was the 
“lobby” system. They proposed that upon 
the space now occupied behind the 
Speaker’s chair a lobby should be erected ; 
and that this having been done, on the 
House being cleared for a division, the 
Ayes should pass into the lobby at one 
end, and the Noes into the lobby at the 
other, when the doors should be closed. — 
The Clerks were then to proceed to take 
down the names, which being completed, 
the doors were to be simultaneously 
opened, and the names would be car- 
ried to the Table of the House, and 
there alphabetically arranged. The Com- 
mittee did not feel itself justified in 
recommending the plan without having 
first ascertained what would be the expense 
of carrying it into effect ; they had there- 
fore examined Sir Robert Smirke, from 
whom they ascertained that a lobby might 
be built capable of accommodating 500 
Members, with two staircases to commu- 
nicate with the galleries, at an expense of 
1,5002. <A lobby without the staircases 
might be erected for only 1,200/.; and 
the Library Committee having reported 
that such was the dearth of accommoda- 
tion that it would be necessary for the 
convenience of Members to expend 6001. 
in the erection of additional rooms, as the 
lobby proposed might be made available 
for general use, the additional expense 
which they must incur to enable them to 
carry the plan recommended of taking the 
divisions into effect would not exceed 6001. 
Unless this lobby were built, the whole 
plan of taking the divisions must be de- 
ferred till the completion of the new 
Houses, which would probably occasion a 
postponement of the experiment for three 
years. The matter having been twice re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, and twice 
reported upon, for them to defer the ex- 
periment for the time he had stated, would, 
he thought, greatly disappoint the expect- 
ations of the public. It was proposed 
that the divisions should not be on all 
occasions taken in the manner suggested, 
but that a discretion should be reserved to 
the House. The Committee recommended 
that the divisions should be taken accord- 
ing to their plan on all great occasions, 
but that the ordinary course should be 
pursued with respect to divisions on ques- 
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tions of minor importance or interest.— 
The whole subject had been so frequently 
before the House, that he did not consider 
it necessary to go into any lengthened ar- 
guments on the present occasion. When 
it was considered how little would be the 
expense, and of what great importance 
was the object they had in view, he trusted 
that they would not consent to render 
the labours of this Committee quite nu- 
gatory. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he entirely concurred as to the general 
principle laid down by his hon. Friend. 
He was quite satisfied, whatever objections 
might be raised against this particular 
proposition, that with respect to the ge- 
neral principle, the constituency out of 
doors, and not the constituency only, but 
the whole body of the public, had a full 
and perfect right to be informed of all 
the proceedings of this House. It was 
true that the vote of a Member without 
explanation accompanying it might,in a 
good manyinstances, be misconstrued, but 
while he admitted this, he must say that 
it was not by rejecting a proposition for 
making their votes known that the ex- 
planations would be rendered less ne- 
cessary. Generally speaking, the vote 
would sufficiently explain itself. He 
was quite sure, as regarded the operation 
of such a principle, that a Government 
or a House of Commons willing to do 
right had nothing to fear from a know- 
ledge of its proceedings being possessed by 
the constituency. He therefore assented 
to his hon, Friend's general principle, and 
the only difficulty he felt was as to its 
practical application. If it had not been 
for the misfortune which had placed them 
in this temporary building, he, for one, 
should have been ready to acquiesce in 
the proposition of his hon. Friend; but 
he felt that there might be some incon- 
venience from entertaining any question 
of building now. They had already 
appointed a Building Committee to act in 
conjunction with a similar Committee of 
the other House. Of that Committee he 
had only within these few days become a 
member, therefore he was not prepared 
to say, nor indeed would it be right of him 
to anticipate the Report—how far the 
proposed scheme might or might not inter- 
fere with some views which the Com- 
mittee entertained. Under these circum- 
stances, he would suggest to his hon. 
Friend whether the better course would 
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not be to refer this reportto the Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the propriety 
of rebuilding both Houses of Parliament. 
If this suggestion were adopted, he should 
propose to add to the Committee the name 
of his hon. Friend, that he might have the 
best opportunity of explaining and recom- 
mending his own plan. To the fresent 
motion there was a technical objection to 
which he must call attention. There 
could be no question but that it involved 
a money grant, and it was proposed 
without any previous estimate having been 
laid before the House. 

Mr. Warburton said, that such an ex- 
pression of opinion as they had just heard, 
coming as it did from a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and declaring in favour of an 
important principle, as well as announcing 
a wish for its application, would be con- 
sidered of great value. But although the 
right hon. Gentleman had expressed his 
approval of the principle, he seemed to be 
satisfied to allow its execution to be defer- 
red for a period of three years, as the new 
building could not in all probability be 
erected in a shorter space of time. The 
right hon. Gentleman should bear in 
mind, too, that an experiment similar to 
that proposed by the hon. Member for 
St. Alban’s had been tried during the last 
Session; and although he (Mr.Warburton) 
was the proposer of that plan, he did not 
hesitate to say, that the trial of the method 
of taking divisions which he had suggested 
did not prove altogether unsuccessful, inas- 
muchas it had only been made twice, and 
upon the second occasion a half minute only 
on his calculation had been lost. He was 
perfectly willing, however, to adopt the 
opinion of the Committee which had sat 
upon this subject, that the best course to 
pursue would be to have a lobby made in 
the manner explained by the hon. Member 
for St. Alban’s; a mode of taking divisions 
which ought in his opinion to be tried as 
speedily as possible in the present House, 
with a view of ascertaining whether it was 
one which it might be expedient to adopt 
in the House which it was proposed to 
erect. The right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to entertain some apprehension that the 
adoption of such a resolution as that propo- 
sed might interfere with the proceedings of 
the Building Committee. He could state 
that all his fears on that head were per- 
fectly groundless ; for the resolution of the 
Committee on divisions had been com- 
municated to the Building Committee, 
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and the result was, that the latter Com- 
mittee expressed its acquiescence in the 
proposal for having two lobbies erected at 
different sides of the present House, with 
the intention, he supposed (for they did 
not say so), of adopting the same plan, if 
approved of, in the new Houses, the mode 
of erecting which they had been appoint- 
ed to determine. With respect to the 
time which this alteration would require, 
Sir R. Smirke had stated, that hecould 
erect such a room as that intended in the 
short space of a fortnight; and the ex- 
pense of doing so would only amount to 
the sum of 600/., which, as it was less 
than 17. each for the whole of the Mem- 
bers of the House, could not, he was 
convinced, be objected to on any principle 
of rational or just economy. It had been 
said that the lobby would interfere with 
the new buildings. Now, as the present 
Houses of Parliament must remain until 
the new ones were finished, and as the in- 
tended lobby would be contiguous to the 
House of Commons, he did not see how 
the alteration could possibly place any 
obstacle in the way of proceeding with the 
new buildings. In conclusion, he should 
only repeat that the principle of this mode 
of taking divisions being approved of by 
the two committees, and not objected to 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, he 
felt persuaded that it was expedient to 
have it carried into execution as quickly 
as possible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there was a course which might, he 
thought, be properly taken under the 
circumstances in which the House was 
placed, and which, he thought, would 
meet their wish, as well as the views of 
the hon. Member for Bridport. He took 
it for granted (though it might not be 
perfectly regular to do so) that the Com- 
mittee on Divisions had affirmed the 
principle contended for by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite, and that the Building Com- 
mittee had coincided in the expediency of 
carrying that principle into practice. The 
only question, therefore, now appeared to 
be, at what period it was proper that the 
intended plan should be adopted. He 
recommended that they should suspend 
all further proceedings on this subject 
until the next meeting of the Building 
Committee; and that, in the meantime, 
a communication should be made to Sir 
R. Smirke, directing that he should have 
a plan ready to submit to the Committee, 





with a statement of the cost of erecting a 
lobby in contiguity to the present House. 
[Mr. Warburton: Sir R. Smirke has 
already given his evidence relative to this 
alteration.|—Yes; but not a formal esti- 
mate, and his object in proposing the 
course which he had suggested was, that 
the experiment should not be carried into 
effect sooner than was consistent with the 
due regularity of their proceedings ; and 
he could not think that the delay of a 
week, which the compliance with his re- 


commendation would {cause, was one of 


unjustifiable duration. 

Mr. Ward: After the unqualified ap- 
probation which my right hoa. Friend has 
expressed of the principle of the proposed 
plan, I can have no hesitation in adopting 
his suggestion. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion that it was 
perfectly competent for the Government 
to decide upon this matter without the 
interference of the Building Committee. 
He was persuaded that the right hon. 
Gentleman must see that the lobby would 
not at all interfere with the new buildings, 
and the proposed experiment thereon 
should, in his opinion, at once be made. 

Mr. Aglionby remarked, that the Build- 
ing Committee had been appointed, not 
with reference to the temporary House, 
but for the purpose of superintending the 
erection of the permanent Houses of Par- 
liament. He could not, therefore, ses 
that any object could be accomplished by 
referring this Question, which affected the 
present House, to the consideration of the 
Building Committee. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne was of opinion that 
it was but justice to the Government to 
allow it a week to determine upon this 
alteration. 

The Motion was withdrawn. 


Civit Biri Courts — (TRELaAnp).] 
Mr. Lynch rose to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to extend the Jurisdiction, and 
reculate the proceedings of the Civil Bill 
Courts in Ireland. He would not trespass 
at any length on the patience of the 
House, as he did not anticipate any oppo- 
sition to the introduction of the Bill; and 
as the alterations which he meant to in- 
troduce consisted chiefly of details, such 
details would be better understood by hon. 
Members upon the Second Reading of the 
Bill, when it was printed, than by any ex- 
planation of his without a copy of the Bill 
in their hands, It was universally admit- 
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ted that the Assistant-Barristers’ Courts 
in Ireland were found to be highly ad- 
vantageous, and most beneficial to the 
country. By them the poor man was not 
only made secure of cheap and expe- 
ditious law, but what was of still greater 
consequence, and that which was the end 
of all law, he was insured cheap and expe- 
ditious justice. Those Courts were alto- 
gether free from the objections urged 
against the proposed Local Courts’ B ill in 
this country, for the Assistant Barristers 
were not resident in the districts over 
which they presided ; they were not in the 
way of forming local predilections or parti- 
alities. By being resident in Dublin, and 
practising “in the Courts, they had an 
opportunity of keeping up their knowledge 
of law, of becoming acquainted with the 
late decisions, and the alterations made 


from time to time in the law, and of con- | 


versing and communicating with their fel- 
low Judges, These Courts worked so well, 
he thought the jurisdiction might be use- 
fully and wisely extended. At present there 
was no jurisdiction in actions of covenant, 
except for payment of money. At present 
the jurisdiction extended to all actions of 
debt, on bond, bill, or specially to demands 
of 201. Irish currency, and in all actions of 
assumpsit, quantum meruit, trover, debt 
for rent upon leases, and contracts in 
writing to demands of 10J/., and in actions 
for trespass, and in the case, to damages 
to the amount of 51. He would extend 
the jurisdiction in ali cases to the amount 
of 201., and he would give a jurisdiction 
in covenant; of course, he would exclude 
actions of libel, slander, and crim. con, 
There was at present a jurisdiction in 
ejectment cases, against tenants over- 
holding or absconding, but no jurisdiction 
in cases of ejectments brought on an 
adverse title. He would give such a juris- 
diction in cases where the annual value of 
the land did not exceed 20/. At present 
there was no appeal from the decision of 
the Barrister in cases of ejectments where 
the decision was against the landlord. He 
was inclined to give that appeal in mercy 
to the tenant, as he had understood that 
the Assistant Barristers frequently decided 
against the landlord for want of such ap- 
peal, and thereby the tenant was put to 
great additional expense and inconveni- 
ence, ‘This jurisdiction in cases of eject- 
ment, was most beneficial for the land- 
lord. He hoped it would be always wisely 
and Jeniently called into action by them. 
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He was sorry to say, that the Legislature 
did not show the same anxiety in giving 
protection to the tenant, for thou: oh there 
was a jurisdiction given to the Assistant- 
Barristers in replevin cases, that jurisdic- 
tion was tedious and complicated, whereas 
in the cases of ejectment it was prompt, 
decisive, and simple. It was his inten- 
tion to give as simple, and plain, and 
intelligible jurisdiction in cases of replevin 
and to extend the jurisdiction in such 
cases. In his opinion he thought a useful 
jurisdiction might be given by interfering 
by way of injunction in cases of waste, 
and this jurisdiction he would allow the 
Barristers to exercise when out of the 
; county or district, an immediate oppor- 
| tunity being afforded of applying to dis- 
| solve the injunction to the Barrister, either 
| within the district or in Dublin. He would 
give tothe Assistant-Barristers jurisdiction 
in cases of legacie s or shares of intestates’ 
effects. To the poor legatee or next of 
kin there was, he might say, an entire 
denial of justice, for his only remedy at 
present was in instituting proceedings in a 
Court of Equity; and this jurisdiction 
ought, in his opinion, to be extended to 
legacies or shares of intestates’ effects, to 
the amount of 50/. It was not his inten- 
tion to introduce any system of pleading, 
nor was it his intention to create any new 
office. He hoped this jurisdiction might 
be usefully extended by the Assistant- 
Barrister himself, and the Clerk of the 
Peace. He was not friendly to the juris- 
diction of granting of probates and letters 
of administration, and he could not get 
over the difficulty of there being no safe 
deposit for wills and testamentary papers. 
He would much prefer a general Bill 
being introduced for Ireland respecting 
the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
somewhat similar to that introduced by the 
late Attorney-General for England and 
Wales. He would, however, have clauses 
prepared, giving the jurisdiction to the 
Assistant-Barristers ; and, if hon. Mem- 
bers thought proper, they might be inserted 
in the Bill in Commitee. In all cases 
where it would be necessary that money 
should be lodged, it should be lodged in 
the next branch of the Bank of Ireland, or 
provincial Bank, in the name of the As- 
sistant Barrister, to the credit of the 
matter. As the duties of the Assistant- 
Sarristers would be increased by this 
extension of jurisdiction, he thought that 
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and he thought it would be much wiser 
if all fees were abolished. It was not 
sufficient that the administration of justice 
should be pure and incorrupt, but it 
should also be free from all suspicion. 
When fees were paid, it was difficult to 
make the poor people understand that 
justice was not sold, and sold by the 
Judge. The Assistant-Barrister, he be- 
lieved, received from Government 500J, 
a-year fixed salary, independent of the 
fees received b y them. He would abolish 
fees, and raise the amount of the 
additional salaries, by means of a small 
tax, payable upon the issuing of the sum- 
mons to appear. He need not say, that 
it would always be desirable, but more 
particularly when the jurisdiction should 
be increased, to procure the attendance 
upon those Courts, of respectable practi- 
tioners. The solicitors at present prac- 
tising in them were miserably paid; severe 
penalties were imposed on them for taking 
larger fees than those mentioned in the 
schedules to the acts; and what must be 
most disagreeable to their feelings, they 
were compelled to take an oath on the 
opening of each session, not to take further 
fees. He would abolish that oath. He 
He 
would retain the schedules, so that the 
solicitors could not recover more than the 
fees therein mentioned ; but, at the same 
time, they ought not to be deprived of 
receiving more from their clients if they 
should think proper so to do, This, how- 
ever, he admitted, was a most difficult 
question to deal with, and ought to be 
cautiously approached. In his opinion 
those Barristers might hold the sessions 
oftener in the year than they do, with 
great benefit to the public. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member said, this was not a 
party question, and he called upon Mem- 
bers upon both sides of the House, to 
assist him in his undertaking. He owed, 
perhaps, an apology to the "House for in- 
troducing the measure, but when he gave 
notice, there was no law officer for Ireland 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Shaw agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the administration 
of justice ought to be expeditious and 
simple, but if they went too far, they might 
instead of extending the jurisdiction of 
these courts, destroy their beneficial effects 
altogether. At present the Assistant- 
Barrister could practise in the courts 
above; if his salary and his duties were 
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increased, the one might render him inde- 
pendent and the other incapable of prac- 
tice, and possibly such a change might 
not be without its advantages. ‘The 
system, however, had up to the present 
time worked so well, that he should hesi- 
tate to make any change, unless upon very 
good grounds. Hebegged, atthesametime, 
to assure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite; that he should be very happy 
to render him any assistance In preparing 
a measure to improve the administration 
of justice in those particulars, and he 
sincerely rejoiced to see a motion of that 
sort brought forward free from the bias of 
any party feeling. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt 
much gratified at the tone and manner in 
which the proposition had been received, 
and he hoped that they all would continue 
to pursue as a common object the reali- 
zation of the greatest possible amount of 
good for the country. He wished just to 
observe, that the alteration of fees payable 
to attornies practising in those courts was 
a subject which ought not to be lightly 
dealt with, fearing as he did, that it 
might open the door to an indefinite 
amount of reduction. 

Mr. Sheil had no difficulty in saying 
that the House and the country must 
acknowledge themselves indebted to his 
hon. and learned Friend, for his present 
exertions to improve the Civil Bill Courts. 
It was his opinion—nor was he singular in 
thinking so—that those Courts should have 
all matters of equity. 
Surely the poor man should not be re- 
fused justice in cases where he was unable 
to defray the expense of going to the Court 
of Chancery or the Court of Exchequer. 
Ought a man for the sake of a small 
mortgage, or a 5/. legacy, to be compelled 
to incur the expense of filing a bill in 
equity? It was anomalous and absurd. 
He need scarcely observe, that the Admi- 
nistration Act did not require the deposit 
of wills, though he agreed that it might 
be well to have them in every case lodged 
in the Diocesan Court. He had recently 
attended the Quarter Sessions at Thurles, 
where some striking instances came under 
his observation of the severity of the law 
in cases of contracts, where the fairest 
possible claims were defeated in conse- 
quence of the contracts not having been 
duly drawn upon the proper stamps. The 
Assistant-Barnister then presiding request- 
ed him to mention in Parliament his view of 
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the evils resulting from the neglect of the 
Jawon that point. If they could get over 
that and one or two other difficulties, the 
more the jurisdiction of those courts was 
extended, the more would the peace of the 
country be promoted, for in Ireland the 
greatest evils arose from the delay of 
justice. He was an advocate for having 
the Sessions sit every mouth,or even every 
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fortnight; for the more frequently they 
sat, the more would public tranquillity be 
promoted. He had sometimes heard it 
said, that though justice was slow, it was 
always sure, but he would have it swift as | 
wellas sure. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. | 
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for. Ile was the more anxious that the 
inquiry should be instituted, because he was 
firmly convinced that it would bethe means 
of dispelling the most unfair and unfound- 
ed rumours against the Government and 
the Islands, which had been so widely and 
so industriously circulated in connexion 
with the subject. When it should be 
discovered that the average export of one 
Island for a period of five years, was 
litte more than 700 quarters, and of ano- 
ther 500 quarters, he thought that all idea 
of fraud on the revenue or injury to the 
acriculturists would be obliterated from 
the mind of every man who entertained an 
opinion of his own. It was most desirable 


| that an end should be put to the further 


Cuaynet Isnanps.— Trapp Nn} 
Corn.] Mr. Poulett Thomson rose, to | 
move for the appointment of a Com- | 
mittee to inquire into the present state of 
the Trade in Corn, between the Channel | 
Islands and the United Kingdom, The | 
object of his Motion was to inquire into 
the nature of the Trade in Corn, between 
this Country and the Channel Islands, | 
as much with the view of ascertaining how 
far the complaint made last year, of a 
quantity of corn having been surreptitiously 
introduced into this country from the Chan- 
nel Islands, were founded in fact, as for the 
purpose of general legislation on the sub- 
ject. On those complaints being origi- 
nally made, the Commissioners of Customs 
sent over persons to institute an inquiry, 
and a report was made by them, which 
showed that the average exportation of 
Corn from thence in a period of five years 
was little more than 2,000 qrs. The right 
hon. Gentleman who preceded him in 
office, had given notice of a Bill for regu- 
lating the exportation of Corn from these 
Islands, as well as the introduction of 
Foreign Corn into them ; but circumstan- 
ces had intervened, which caused _ its 
postponement. It was natural for the 
inhabitants of these Islands, when they 
sawattacked a privilege which they pos- 
sessed by Charter, and which was con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament—the exemp- 
tion from duty on Foreign Corn—to call 
for an inquiry into the facts connected 
with the case, before any legislation 
should take place on it; and he considered 
that it was but strict justice to them, to 
accede to their wishes in that respect, and 
Institute an investigation into all the cir- 
cumstances, This inquiry would form the 
labours of the Committee which he prayed 








| e e ’ 
existence of any idea of that nature. The 


right hon. Gentlemanconcluded by moving 
for the appointment of the Committee. 
Dr. Bowring expressed his satisfaction 
and entire concurrence, with the principle 
of the Motion. ‘The result of the labours 
of the Committee would have a twofold 
eflect: they would first teach an important 
lesson to those who spoke on such matters 
without information —a_ circumstance 


greatly to be desired in consequence of 


the mass of misrepresentation which had 
been made on the subject ; and, secondly, 
it would, he trusted, prove to the full sa- 
tisfaction of the agricultural community 
that the Corn Laws were the cause of all 
their distress. 

Mr. Tynte expressed his concurrence 
in the Motion, and his eratitude to the 
right hon. Mover. He had no doubt 
whatever that the result of the labours 
of the Committee would give general 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Gilbert Heathcote, in reply to the 
observations of the hon. Member for the 
Kilmarnock district of Burghs, begged to 
assure him that the agriculturists of the 
country were perfectly competent to take 
care of their own concerns; and that when 
they wished to consult any one apart from 
their interest, the hon. Member would be 
one of the last persons to whom they would 
apply for advice. 

Mr. Pease approved of the Motion, 
While the Corn Laws existed he thought 
they should be enforced. He considered 
that the importation of foreign grain, in 
quantities however small, seriously injured 
the home market. 

The Motion was agreed to, and the 
Committee was appointed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 20, 1835. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a second time:—Sale of Bread ; 
Manure Toll Exemption; Bankrupt Estate (Scotland).— 
Read a first time :—Victualling Houses’ Regulation. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. GiLtuon, from Lanark, for the 
Removal of the late Administration.—By Mr. GiLLon, 
Mr. R. Fereuson, Dr. BowrinG, the ArTTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL, Mr. WALTER CAMPBELL, the LorD-ADVOCATE, 
Mr. R. Steuart, and Mr. A. Sperrs, from a number of 
Dissenting Congregations and Places in Seotland,—against 
any Grant to the Seotch Chureh.—By the ATrroRNEy- 
GuneRAL, Mr. Sincctarr, Mr. W. CAMPBELL, Mr. A. 
JOHNSTONE, Sir ROBERT PEEL, Major CUMMING Bruce, 
Sir GeorGe CLERK, and Sir ANDREW AGNEW, from a 
Number of Places and Congregations (Scotland),—for 
such a Grant.—By Mr. R. FERGUSON, from East Lothian, 
for an Improvement in the Game-Laws.—By Mr. WIL- 
BRAHAM, from Prescott, to Support the Established 
Chureh in [reland.—By Mr. J. C. DunpAs, from York, 
to Remit the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers.— By 
Dr. Bowrine, from Leicester, for the Repeal of the 
Stamp-Duties. —By Mr. SHaw, Mr. PRArp, Mr. Rowin- 
Son, and Sir ANDREW AGNeEw, from several Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath, 


Cuurcu or Scotitann.| Mr. Gillon 
rose to present Petitions from thirty-five 
different bodies in Scotland, against any 
grant of money out of the public funds for 
the purpose of extending the endowments 
of the Church of Scotland. These peti- 
tions had, almost all emanated from public 
meetings; they had been subscribed by 
above thirteen thousand five hundred in- 
dividuals, all males, and above twelve 
years of age. In many instances, none 
had been allowed to sign who were not 
known to be above the age of sixteen.— 
The most ample discussion of the question 
had been courted, and the greatest pains 
taken to explain the true meaning of the 
peutions. In these respects they formed 
a striking contrast to the secret and hole- 
and-corner manner in which the petitions 
had been got up. These had not, in 
scarcely any instance, emanated from 
public meetings. The promoters of them 
were afraid to face the public. The peti- 
tions were carried round by the estab- 
lished clergymen and elders, who used 
every means of entreaty, or otherwise, to 
act upon weak minds, The signatures of 
females were received, who were peculiarly 
liable to be influenced in this way; and 
many were induced to sign under erroneous 
impressions, who, when the matter was 
fairly explained to them, endeavoured to 
get their names erased; and when this 
was not permitted, as was generally the 
case, they adhibited their names to the 
petitions against endowments, being the 
only means left in their power of undoing, 
in part at least, the evil they considered 
they had done, In proportion as he had 
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been honoured by the confidence of a great 
number of his countrymen, from the 
English border to the Islands of Orkney, 
who were in conscientious principles op- 
posed to this grant, he had been malignantly 
assailed by the promoters of this purposed 
act of injustice. He trusted the House 
would, therefore, indulge him for a 
few minutes, while he alluded to 
certain particulars connected with this 
subject, which he was bound to bring 
under their consideration. In for- 
merly presenting a petition onthe subject, 
he had adverted to the circular of the Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, from 
which, in fact, all the petitions for endow- 
ments had emanated; for there was no 
spontaneous movement on the part of the 
people of Scotland on this subject. The 
General Assembly’s Committee had sent 
round forms of petitions to the different 
parishes, to suit their supposed circum- 
stances of destitution of religious in- 
formation, with instructions to the 
clergy and elders to use all means in their 
power to get signatures attached to them ; 
and it must be confessed these functiona- 
ries had most zealously followed out these 
directions. The Committee had also pub- 
lished certain statements of the destitute 
condition of certain places in regard to the 
means of religious instruction. He could 
not speak to the whole of these, but he 
had selected one instance, namely, Hamil- 
ton, one of the burghs he had the honour 
to represent. In this place the population 
was stated in the circular of the General 
Assembly to be 9,513, necessary Church 
accommodation 4,576, present ditto 800, 
deficiency 4,200. He had then stated that 
not only were the whole of the seats in the 
dissenting places of worship kept out of 
view, but those also in a Church lately 
built in connexion with the Establishment. 
He had since learnt that in this statement 
he had been led into an error. The addi- 
tional Chureh in connexion with the Es- 
tablishment was not completed at the time 
the circular of the General Assembly was 
issued, but it was in process of building ; 
it had since that period been opened, being 
suited to accommodate 640 persons, and 
galleries are now either being constructed, 
or at all events have been contracted for, 
which will accommodate about 460 more. 
To this extent he was willing to confess 
that he had been led into error, but what 
would the House or the country think of 
the fairness of the statement of the General 
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Church accommodation in Hamilton, kept 
out of view all that supplied by the Dis- 
senters, amounting to nearly four thousand, 
and suppressed the fact that anotherChurch 
was actually then being erected in con- 
nection with the Establishment. What 
an effect a statement such as that of the 
Committee of the General Assembly was 
calculated to produce on the minds of the 
Members of his Majesty’s Government, or 
of this House, not acquainted with the 
local circumstances! At Hamilton alone, 
a place containing 9,513 inhabitants, a 
deficiency of church accommodation is 
exhibited amounting to no less than 4,200. 
Any one will immediately see, that this is 
a state of things which cannot be per- 
mitted to continue; and that at any ex- 
pense to the country, the people, who are 
thus perishing for want of religious in 
struction, must be supplied. But when 


it shall be made apparent that the accom- 
modation provided by the Dissenters has 
been altogether omitted, amounting to 
nearly 4,000 seats; and that the fact has 
been suppressed that a Church was 1n pro- 
gress in connexion with the Establishment 
which now contains 640, and will shortly 


contain between 400 and 509 more—when 
this monstrouslyallegeddeficiencyof Church 
accommodation shall, on close inspection 
appear to be a very considerable surplus 
above what can possibly be required for 
the whole population, must wot every 
candid mind agree with the sentiments of 
his constituents, the inhabitants of Hamiul- 
ton, who say, they can view such conduct 
in no other light than that of intentional 
misrepresentation 2? But it had been said 
the General Assembly’s Committee were 
not informed that this new Church, in 
connection with the establishment was be- 
gun. If so, it was their own fault. In 
making a grave statement to the public on 
a veryimportant public question they ought 
to obtain accurate information ; and when 
he saw in the circular of the General As- 
sembly’s Committee, that the authority to 
whom they appealed was one of their own 
body, one of the Ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church in Hamilton, who could by 
no possibility have been ignorant of these 
facts, he could not avoid coming to the 
conclusion, that if not on the part of the 
Committee, there was on his, a wilful sup- 
pression of what ought in fairness to have 
been laid before the public. But it was also 
said the circular of the General Assembly 
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did not profess to give anything but the 
accommodation in connexion with the 
Church itself. It must, therefore, go on 
the supposition that the whole population 
of Scotland should be instructed in con- 
nexion with the Established Church.— 
This would involve the erecting of, at 
least, 800 additional Churches, and an 
expense to the country of about seven 
millions sterling. But it seemed that the 
Churchmen deny that such is their object, 
they only wished to reclaim the practical 
heathens, at an annual expense of ten 
thousand pounds, to be gradually in- 
creased ; then, why keep out of view the 
accommodation afforded, and the spiritual 
instruction administered by the  Dis- 
senters? They had involved themselves 
in a contradiction from which they had 
no escape. In the statement which he 
had made on the occasion to which he 
had alluded, he had referred to the means 
employed by the promoters of the endow- 
ment scheme to obtain signatures to their 
petitions. These had been of the most 
objectionable kind. The petitions had 
been carried about from door to door, and 
solicitations the most urgent had been used. 
Misrepresentations as to the object of the 
petition, the best proof of which was, in 
many instances, the persons who had 
signed the petitions, signing afterwards the 
petition againstendowiments. ‘The people 
were told they were merely asking for the 
application of unexhausted teinds. Some 
had signed under the coercion of those to 
whom they owed money—some in igno- 
rance aitogether—some from threais of 
deprivation of Church privileges—and the 
names of some were pul down without 
their consent being asked at all, and even 
the inducement of liquor had in some in- 
stances not been omitted. He had been 
challenged to produce instances; being 
thus called on he would mention Biggar, 
Earlstown, Thornhill, Dunsay, Airdrie, 
Lassuade, Lawrence Kirk, ‘Tranent, Carn- 
warth, and Dalserf, as places where such 
practices had been employed. He had 
heard of various others, but would confine 
himself to those of which he had received 
information. In the case of Earlstown, 
there was a scparate petition from 26 in- 
dividuals, stating that they had been im- 
posed on by the interested representations 
of those by whom their signatures had 
been obtained, repenting their foily, in 
being so misled, and praying that the 
grant may be withheld. These were means 
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not creditable to any cause; it was with 
the deepest regret he found, that party or 
sectarian spirit had so far blinded them as 
to induce them to employ these means 
when they professed to be advocating the 
cause of religion, It was proposed by 
this plan to endow the Chapels of Ease in 
connexion with the Church of Scotland. 
What would this be but relieving those of 
the wealthier classes, to whom the Church- 
men undoubtedly belonged, of the burden 
for which they had in the most praise- 
worthy manner become bound, of sup- 
porting their own Clergymen, and throw- 
ing it upon the community at large? If 
this principle were adopted in Scotland, 
they must be prepared to carry it over all 
the kingdom, and to endow all the pro- 
prietary Chapels throughout England. 
Where was such asystem toend? It was 
manifestly most flagrantly unjust towards 
Dissenters. Why do not the Churchmen, 
who are the wealthier classes, imitate the 
Dissenters in the exertions they make for 
the dissemination of Gospel truth? They 
provide both Churches and Ministers for 
themselves, they find seats for their poorer 
brethren, not in places set apart and 
marked as pauper seats, but so scattered 
among the rest that they do not excite 
peculiar observation ; they provide for 
the maintenance of their own poor, and 
for the sending of missionaries both at 
home and abroad to reclaim the practical 
heathen; a more practical proof, as it 
seemed to him, of religious zeal, than 
getting up begging petitions throughout 
the country, and striving to extend the 
domination of a particular sect on the 
basis of public wrong and individual in- 
justice. In one Dissenting congregation 
alone, that of Broughton-place, in Edin- 
burgh, consisting of none above the 
middling, and many in the humbler walks 
of life, the sum of 1,400/. was raised an- 
nually, as stated in the petition which he 
had the honour of presenting for the 
maintenance of the ordinances of the 
Gospel, the support of their poor, and the 
extension of Christianity at home and 
abroad. The truth was, this was a cru- 
sade against Dissent—an attempt to put 
down Dissenters, from whose ministra- 
tions the country had benefitted so much. 


The omission of the Dissenting places of 


worship in the enumeration of Church ac- 
commodation, was insulting to the Dis- 
senting body, and fraudulent as regarded 
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and good wiliamong men, the Churchmer 
had been lighting anew the Hames of rell- 
gious discord throughout the land, and he 
could not help thinking, that even as re- 
garded their own interest, it would, to use 
the words of one of the very sensible peti- 
tions emanating from the Dissenting bodies 
of Edinburgh, “have been more politic in 
them to remain content with what they 
have, than by asking for more to provoke 
indignant resistance to contemplated in- 
justice.” 

Sir William Rae said, it was clear, froin 
many of the petitions upon this subject, 
that there existed great misapprehensions 
as to the nature and the objects of the 
proposed grant. He always understood 
the object was to provide accommodation 
for those classes who were not able them- 
selves to pay the expense of seats in the 
churches. The accommodation at present 
was utterly inadequate to the wants of the 
country. Theestablishment of the Church 
of Scotland took place at a time when the 
population was not one-tenth of what t 
was at present. Parishes had become 
more populous, large towns had grown up, 
in which the population was vastly in- 
creased. In Glasgow and Edinburgh the 
accommodation in the Churches was to- 
tally inadequate. At present in the Dis- 
senting places of worship the price of seats 
was high, this being necessary to provide 
an adequate stipend for the Clergyman. 
The poor had not the means of paying for 
these seats. The object proposed, there- 
fore, was, that Parliament, by some grant, 
should come in aid of private benevolence, 
for the purpose of affording to the poor 
the means of spiritual instruction. ‘That 
truly excellent man, Dr. Chalmers, and 
others who contributed money for this 
purpose out of their own pockets, required 
only the assistance of Parliament, so that 
they should not bear the whole expense. 
Let those who opposed this grant look at 
the increase of crime in Scotland. It was 
lamentable to be obliged to make the ob- 
servation, but depravity was fearfully on 
the advance there, and the consequences 
must become truly alarming if adequate 
means of religious instruction were not 
provided in due time for the people. The 
Representatives of Scotland did not oppose 
considerable grants, proposed for other 
Ecclesiastical purposes; but they were im- 
mediately opposed, though the grant for 
which they applied was comparatively 
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strong sensation in Scotland, There was 
a great deal of misrepresentation and mis- 
conception on the subject, and it became 
necessary, therefore, that the facts should 
be inquired into, and the real truth of the 
case ascertained. He, therefore, now gave 
notice that he should, on a future day, 
move for a Select Committee to inquire 
whether or not additional accommodation 
was necessary in Scotland, to give the 
people an opportunity of attending divine 
worship. 

Dr. Bowring said, he had felt anxious to 
ascertain what were the feelings of his 
constituents upon this subject. Being 
sent there to represent the inhabitants of a 
part of Scotland, though not locally con- 
nected with it, he endeavoured to ascer- 
tain what were their feelings with respect 
to this grant. The majority of tne peti- 
tions in favour of it from Scotland were 
not discussed in the face of day, at open 
meetings. It was not so with the petitions 
against it, which, he believed, represented 
the opinions of the great majority of the 
people. He was bound to say, that this 
was the case in the five boroughs which h 
had the honour of representing. A major- 
ity of them were unfavourable to the grant, 


and their opinions concurred with his own. 
He did not admit the justice of the prin- 
ciple that the few were to support the 


Church of the many.. What the Dissen- 
ters of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
had done, and were doing, for religion 
arose from the purest motives, from a 
sense of Christian obligation and duty ; 
and, having done so much, it was not fair 
to call upon them to maintain a religion 
from which they dissented. That would, 
indeed, be a happy day when every man 
might worship God in his own way, and 
give voluntary support to his religious in- 
structors ; then would the true millenium 
of Christianity begin—then would they 
see the Church, as it was in the early 
times of Christianity, effecting the moral 
good of the people through its own holy 
influences. 

Mr. Robert Steuart was ready to admit 
the advantage of keeping up a connexion 
between the Church and State, but he dif- 
fered as to the way in which that connexion 
ought to be maintained. He did not 
think the Dissenters of England and Scot- 
land, or the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
ought to be called upon to maintain an 
Established Church. He rejoiced to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. 
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Rae) that inquiry would be made into 
this subject. The result of that inquiry 
would, he believed, be very difierent trom 
what the right hon. Baronet anticipated. 
There were already in the Church of Scot- 
land ample means for any additional en- 
dowment that might be thought necessary. 
Great additional accommodation was now 
aflorded by the Dissenters to the members 
of the Church. ‘This was the case in 
Jedburgh, where, out of a population of 
5,000, there was but very few, ninety-two 
(as we understood), who were not 
vided with accommodation either in the 
Church or in the place of worship of Dis- 
senters, He might be told the Dissenters 
in Scotland would not be so numerous if 
there was room enough in the Churches of 
‘The same argument 
would apply with equal foree to the erec- 
tion of additional Churches 
even in parishes where there were 
Many who opposed this grant 
were Churchmen themselves, and they op- 
posed it because they thought it untair to 
call upon others to support their Church, 
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jor Cumming Bruce said, he would 
not reply to the observations of the hon. 
Member (Dr. Bowring) with respect to the 
voluntary principle. Into that question 
he would not enter at present. He de- 
rived much pleasure from the notice of 
motion given by his right hon. Friend (Sir 
W. Rae). The only satisfac tory way for 
setting the question at rest was by inquiry 
a Committee of that House. He 
lately received a letter from a person well 
acquainted with the subject, in which it 
was stated that in eight of the northern 


before 





counties, the population of which was 
021,925, there were out of the whole no 
more than 3,530 in communion with Dis- 
senters, and acting upon the voluntary 
system. ‘The same would 
apply to Nairn; and in Inverness the 
number of those in communion with the 
Church was five times as great as those in 
communion with the Dissenters. Much 
was said about the injurious and unjust 
| nature of a tax to support an Established 
Church, from which those who paid the 
tax dissented. This wasa novel doctrine, 
| and it was the more strange when coming 
| from the mouth of persons who did not 
| oppose the principle of an Establishment. 
|'That House was in the habit of voting 
| large sums of money for education in Ire- 
‘land, though vast numbers of the people 
| were opposed to the principle on which the 
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plan of education proceeded. Inthe same 
way large sums were granted to promote 
the Fine Arts. Seventeen thousand 
pounds was voted for the British Museum, 
and he heard no objection made to these 
grants on the ground that there were many 
who would never derive the least benefit 
from them. It might be said, let the 
members of the Establishment in Scotland 
support their own Church. They might, 
perhaps, fairly say, we cannot afford it; 
and, after all, what was the sum asked ?¢ 
Why, it would not amount to so much as 
half a farthing each from the whole of the 
population. A large portion of the charge 
would fall upon men of property in com- 


munion with the Church. ‘The amount of | 


the sum so much objected to was a mere 
bugbear, not worthy a moment’s attention 
from the House. With respect to the 
voluntary principle, he was surprised to 
hear it spoken of as it had been by those 
who admitted the principle of an Estab- 
lishment. The principle was right or 
wrong. Let Parliament decide which it 
was, and if it should be declared by the 
competent authority to be wrong, let it be 
done away with as unjust and unholy. 
They who refused to carry out the principle 
stultified theirown conclusion. It was the 
duty of the State, and one of its most im- 
portant duties, to see that the means of 
spiritual instruction were afforded to the 
poor. He claimed on this ground the 
support of all who were favourable to an 
Establishment. With respect to the Dis- 
senters, the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland acknowledged the 
great advantage and the liberality of the 
assistance afiorded by them in the way of 
accommodation. When the circular of 
the General Assembly was sent out, there 
were no churches in Hamilton, and some 
other places alluded to in the circular. 
They were built afterwards. Tow was it 
possible for the General Assembly, in their 
circular, to mention facts which were not 
in existence when it was issued? In con- 
sequence of the aid afforded by the Dis- 
senters there were now only one in thirty 
of the population without accommodation. 
Otherwise it would have been one in nine. 
The great majority of the Dissenting 
Churches were not filled, in consequence 
of the high rate of payment for seats. 
The large Churches in Edinburgh, as he 
had been informed, were generally filled, 
partly, perhaps, from the attraction of 
popular preachers; but the great cause 
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was that the seats were not paid for. It 
was the duty of Government to encourage 
the principle of affording to the poor the 
means of spiritual instruction without ex- 
pense. He knew one parish that was sixty 
miles in length, and twenty-fourin breadth, 
and another forty miles in length, and em- 
bracing several islands, unapproachable at 
times; another twenty miles long and 
twelve broad. In Perthshire there was 
one forty miles long and twenty broad. 
How was it possible for the inhabitants of 
such parishes to attend divine worship 
unless Churches were built for them ? 
The Church of Scotland made this appli- 
cation to Parliament, not as a poor sup- 
plicant for aid, buton the ground that the 
National Church was a national benefit. 
The application for this grant was called a 
Tory trick. He utterly denied that there 
was anything of party spirit in it. 

Mr. Patrick Stewart supported the 
prayer of the Petition for a grant, and ob- 
served that, although it had been indus- 
triously circulated that about three millions 
were required for building, and four mil- 
lions for endowing Churches, the fact was 
that only asuin of 10,000. was required, 
The Churches erected in Scotland had been 
paid for by private subscription, and all 
that was now asked was some assistance, in 
order to extend the accommodation in those 
Churches to the inferior classes. With 
regard to the petition from Edinburgh, it 
was eagerly signed, in consequence of the 
belief that it was a petition against eight 
millions of direct taxation, and to this he 
might add that a general petition from 
Edinburgh in favour of the grant would 
have been prepared and presented had not 
the principal parties considered that such 
a petition must have been signed by many 
who had affixed their signatures to paro- 
chial petitions, and who in consequence, 
would have petitioned the Legislature twice 
over. Such a motive in those who had 
taken an active part in this matter could 
not but meet with the approbation of the 
House. Some years ago Scotland was in- 
cluded in a Bill for a grant towards the 
erection of new churches to the amount of 
50,000/., but in consequence of some dif- 
ficulty in the other House, the Bill was 
not carried through Parliament. This 
fact, he submitted, in some degree strength- 
ened the claim now made. 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie declared that 
he was favourable to the grant. When it 
was shown that the spiritual wants of the 
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people of Scotland were inadequately 
supplied, he could not understand the 
force of the argument which would refuse 
to pay any attention to those wants. 

Mr. Wilks said, that on the right hon. 
Gentleman proposing his Committee he 
should certainly feel it his duty to resist 
it, on the part of the Dissenters of the 
United Kingdom. He never would con- 
sent to a Parliamentary grant in cases 
where the contribution should be private. 
The claim now made was really surprising. 
One hon. Gentleman told them 10,0002. 
only would be required, and another said 
that if one third part of a farthing was 
contributed by each inhabitant, the requi- 
site amount would be raised. If it was 
such a trifle, then, what need of that ap- 
plication to Parliament. On these simple 
grounds he would certainly object to going 
into a Committee at all 

Sir George Clerk was sure that the 
more frequently and fully this Question 
was discussed the greater success they 
would have in removing the groundless 
apprehensions of those unacquainted with 
Scotch affairs, as to the demands made 
upon the public purse. The hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down was, it appeared 
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prepared at once to resist the appointment 


of a Committee. In such a view of the 
Question, those hon. Members who felt 
that an Established Church tended to ad- 
vance the morality and religion of a coun- 
try could not possibly join. If they had 
no doubt as to the advantages of such 
spiritual assistance, it could not be to them 
matter of indifference whether or not it 
was adequately afforded to the people. 
Now, the principal duty of the proposed 
Committee would be to ascertain whether 
at present there was sufficient Church ac- 
commodation for those who desired to 
avail themselves of it: and, if not, whe- 
ther the Church of Scotland was in pos- 
session of any funds out of which such ad- 
ditional accommodation could be provided. 
This was no unusual claim. In 1818, a 
grant of one million was made towards the 
erection of Churches belonging to the na- 
tional Establishment in the southern dis- 
tricts of the island, and in 1824 another 
grant of 500,000/. was made for a similar 
purpose, What were the chief objections 
to those grants 2. “ Why,” said the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, (Mr. Hume) and 
the right hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Sir J. C. Hobhouse), ‘‘ there is no neces- 
sity for these large contributions in aid of 
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so wealthy a Church as the Church of 
England. Apply the grant to the exten- 
sion of the Church of Scotland, which is 
poor, and in absolute want of such assis- 
tance, and we shall be satisfied.” That 
proposition was now made. Many Churches 
had been built by private subscription, 
and in order to collect an income for the 
Clergyman, it was necessary to place a 
price upon the seats. Give an endowment 
to such Churches, and it would no longer 
be necessary to continue that system. In- 
deed, he would readily agree to the pro- 
priety of making it a condition of the 
grant, that in Churches so circumstanced, 
a large proportion of the seats should im- 
mediately be thrown open. An insinuation 
had been hazarded that this was a Tory 
mancuvre. He would merely observe in 
reply, that a representation of the pro- 
priety of such a grant had last year been 
favourably received by the Whig Govern- 
ment, and it might moreover be remem- 
bered that the then Lord Chancellor had 
from his place in Parliament, strongly 
urged the necessity of attending to the 
spiritual wants of the people of Scotland. 
Let not hon. Members be led to suppose 
that any burden would be imposed upon 
the Dissenters. He was well aware of the 
number of those who dissented from the 
Established Church, and he had not been 
inattentive to the number of Petitions 
against the proposed grant. But he would 
affirm that hardly one of these Petitioners 
was at all affected by the necessary expen- 
ses for the support of the Church. The 
Church-rates were defrayed by the pro- 
prietors of land, who were all strongly in 
favour of the grant. The only class of 
persons dissenting from the Church of 
Scotland, and at the same time contributing 
to the payment of its expenses, were the 
Episcopalians, and they, he was certain, 
were far from being hostile to the proper 
supply of the spiritual wants of the people. 
In conclusion, he hoped that the House 
would not agree in the doctrine laid down 
by the hon. Member, who had taken a 
preliminary objection to any inquiry into 
the subject. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Etection Riors at Preston.] Dr. 
Bowring presented a Petition from Pres- 
ton, signed by 4,500 inhabitants of that 
place, complaining of events which happen- 
ed there during the last election, of the 
scenes of outrage and violence which were 
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committed by the partisans of the sitting | 
Members, and of the bribery which was 
unblushingly practised, and imploring the 
house to interfere for the purpose of pre- 
venting the recurrence of similar malprac- 
tices. He believed that the Petition was 
calculated to promote the advance of a 
Question which of late years had made 
great progress in the public mind—he al- 
luded to the Question of the Ballot. He! 
was one of the few persons who many 
years ago had advocated the Ballot as the 
best security for the honesty of the elec- 
tive body. Certain he was, that wherever 
there was wealth it would be employed to | 
seduce, and wherever there was power, it | 
would be employed to coerce, the honesty | 
of voters, and this was a remarkable ex- | 
ample of the manner in which wealth and 
power combined, had been used to ob- 
struct the conscientious voters of Preston. 
The allegations of the petition were so 
important, that he was particularly desi- 
rous to call the attention of the House to 
them. He had himself been an eye-witness 
of many of the facts of which the petition 
contained a statement. On the 8th of 
last January, having been requested by a 
great number of the electors to stand asa 
candidate for the representation of that 
borough, he had gone thither, not with an 
intention of accepting their offer, for he 
was then engaged elsewhere, but with the 
intention of ascertaining the state of things 
in the place. He found the town in com- 
plete possession of a body of men wearing 
blue and yellow caps. On going to the 
hustings, representations were made to the 
Mayor, that if it were permitted these men 
to parade the town with this distinguishing 
dress it must inevitably lead to violence 
and outrage. The Mayor, however, would 
not listen to these representations. On 
the following day these men broke out in- 
to the most violent excesses : many houses 
were attacked, the windows were broken, 
and the furniture in them destroyed ; and 
in consequence there were presented at 
the last March assizes against these per- 
sons indictments, upon which thirteen of 
them were found guilty, and sentenced to 
be imprisoned for different terms, varying 
from six to twelve months. Regarding 
some of the persons who where then found 
guilty, the learned judge who tried them 
said that it was fortunate for them that 
they had not been indicted for capital of- 
fences, and reminded them that they were 
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indebted for that lenity entirely to the 


mercy of the prosecutors. ‘The hon, 
Member then read the allegations of the 
petition, which were in conformity with 
his speech. After the statement which 
the House had just heard, it would be no 
surprise to the hon. Gentleman to hear 
that the prayer of the petition was, that 
the House would be pleased to pass a law 
preventing the occurrence of bribery and 
intimidation at elections, and that it would 
grant the Ballot as a security to electors, 
The petitioners also prayed for such a 
reform in our Municipal Corporations as 
would relieve the Mayors of borough 
towns from their present duties, and as 
would restore to the people the right of 
which they had been deprived,—namely, 
the right of electing their own magistrates. 
He had given notice to the sitting Mem- 
bers of his intention to present this peti- 
tion. He was afraid that not only intimi- 
dation and violence, but that corruption 
also, had been carried on to a large extent 
in the borough of Preston at the last Elec- 
tion. He had received this card (holding 
one up to the House) from a voter who had 
received it for his suffrage at the last 
Election, but the man’s conscience smote 
him, after he had performed his part of 
the contract, and he had not the courage 
to present the card, which would have en- 
titled him to receive the price of his cor- 
ruption, The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving that this petition be referred to 
the Committee sitting to inquire into the 
best means of preventing bribery and in- 
timidation at elections. 
Petition referred accordingly. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE Sabpatu.| 
On the question, that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Lord’s Day 
Observance Bill, 

Mr. Hawes rose for the purpose of 
moving that it be referred to a Select 
Committee up stairs. He felt that the 
subject was one of considerable import- 
ance, and regretted that any petition 
should have been presented on the sub- 
ject calculated to produce any feeling of 
levity. He was inclined to admit, that 
some day should be set apart for rest, and 
that encouragement should be offered to 
the due observance of the Sabbath. 
When the hon. Baronet for Wigton (Sit 
A. Agnew) formerly introduced his mea- 
sure on this subject, he called it a Bill for 
the protection of the poor, Certainly, 
when seen, it was found to deserve any- 
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thing but that title, and the hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury, (Mr. Poulter) did not 
hesitate to oppose it, and to cast no little 
ridicule upon it. He must admit, that 
this Bill was of a much more moderate 
description, than the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet ; the hon. Member who promoted 
it, professed that his object was, to put 
down Sunday trading, and for this pur- 
pose he had brought forward two Bills— 
one last year, and that now under consi- 
deration. The two did not percisely cor- 
respond, because in the present measure 
many important words were introduced : 
it was of a more formidable nature. It 
was proposed in it to punish every act 
of “ordinary trading” or dealing on the 
Lord’s day; and the whole question, 
therefore, was, what was ‘ordinary trad- 
ing?” Unless that were clearly made out, 
the objection originally made by the hon. 


Members for Shaftesbury to the Bill of 


the hon. Baronet would apply to his own 
Bill namely, that it left soeicty at large 
to the tender mercies of informers. It 
seemed to him indeed that the informer 
was the only party who would receive 
encouragement and benefit; nor would 
the result be the better observance of the 
Sabbath. ‘The hon. Baronet (Sir Andrew 
Agnew) objected to the reference of Bills 
of this kind to a Select Committee, for he 
had so stated in a pamphlet he had pub- 
lished ; the hon. Baronet’s reasons, indeed, 
were not very strong, and he was not 
without hopes that the hon. Baronet might 
change his mind ; butat present it seemed 
that he disapproved of secret discussion 
in conclave upon the subject. He, on 
the contrary, saw considerable objection to 
public discussion on the measure. He 
did not think that the cause of religion 


was at all served either by the display of 


over-carnestness on the one side, or by 
the application of scoffs and taunts on the 
other, For this reason he held that a 
Select Committee to examine the Bill 
was the more proper course, as it gave all 
parties interested a means of being heard 
without causing public offence. The 
House was perhaps not aware that there 
were sixteenor seventeen statutes for the 
better observance of the Sabbath; they 
had been passed from time to time, from 
time to time they had been modified, and 
nearly all but those intended to give some 
exemption had become obsolete. Surely 
this was an argument for pausing and 
considering well the construction of a new 
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Act of Parliament on the subject. He 
could not help thinking that lis hon. 
Friend’s (Mr. Poulter’s) own argument, 
used upon occasion of the hon. Baro- 
net’s Bill, deserved considerable weight 
when he contended that a Committee 
ought to be appointed to prepare ‘‘a 
rational and truly religious measure, to 
give protection to every class of his 
Majesty’s subjects in respect to the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Day.” From his hon, 
Friend, therefore, opposition to the 
amendment could hardly be expected. 
While he wished for no further legislation 
he could not deny the great interest taken 
in the subject by the country, and hence 
it was evident that at no distant pe- 
riod some Bill must pass into a law, and 
the principle of this measure having 
been sanctioned on the second reading, 
some means ought to be adopted honestly 
and fairly to make it a proper measure by 
defining the meaning of the words ‘ ordi- 
nary trading.” His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Poulter) had stated that his intention 
was only to shut up shops on the Lord’s 
Day; but the words in his Bill went 
further, and went to put an_— end 
to all trafic. [Mr. Poulter No!No!] 
His hon. Friend might not really mean 
that, but he did not think there was a law- 
yer in the House who could show what 
ordinary trading was. It was impossible, 
therefore, to say to what extent the Bill 
went, nor, probably, could his hon, Friend 
inform the House. If his hon. Friend 
was afraid to face the ordeal of a Select 
Committee—if he could not define what 
his Bill was to effect, it was necessary 
that the Question should go before a Com- 
mittee, where it could be fairly, fully, and 
honestly discussed, where it could be 
ascertained what was meant by ordinary 
trading—what it was proper to touch, and 
what to leave untouched. If his hon. 
Friend would consent to that tribunal, he, 
for one, would give his hon. Friend his 
best assistance. If no clear definition 
was to be given, so that the practical effect 
of the measure could be judged of, he, 
should feel it his duty to oppose it on 
every Opportunity. One point ought to 
be kept in mind by the House, viz., 
that it was admitted on competent 
authority that there had been a_ gra- 
dual and progressive improvement in the 
morals of the people, and that Sunday 
was now better observed than at any for- 
mer period, This fact had been avowed 
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by the hon. Baronet (Sir A. Agnew) on 
presenting a petition with the sentiments 
of which he declared his concurrence. 
Dr. Pye Smith had made a similar decla- 
ration in a celebrated sermon, and, if 
necessary, other authorities to the same 
effect might be quoted. What he wished 
was, that this improvement should be 
allowed to proceed without legislation. 
No Act of Parliament could operate so 
effectually as good example. He would 
not farther occupy the time of the House, 
but would move as an Amendment that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Potter seconded the Amendment, 
after the Bill had been supported by a 
majority of the House on its second read- 
ing, it was not fit to throw it out without 
due consideration, and that consideration 
could be best given in a Committee up- 
stairs. He knew that several Members 
had Amendments to propose which would 
create discussion, and might throw a 
certain degree of ridicule upon the Mea- 
sure. He understood that the hon. 
Baronet intended to oppose the Amend- 
ment, because he thought that public 
discussion was useful; but surely it was a 
disadvantage that a question of this sort 
should be treated with any want of deco- 
rum. It was one great error of the Bill, 
that it attacked only the lower and mid- 
dling classes. Such was the case with the 
Measure of the hon. Baronet, which went 
the length, however, in one clause, of pre- 
venting travelling on Sunday. He (Mr. 
Potter) wished to know why the hon, 
Baronet had not attempted to stop the 
mail; why, too, had he not endeavoured 
to shut up the Zoological Gardens on 
Sunday, as well as Hyde-park? The 
reason seemed obvious—that it would 
infringe upon the luxuries of the higher 
orders—the Members of the two Houses 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Poulter trusted, that the House 
would support him in his resistance to a 
most unreasonable proposition, proceeding 
from no other desire than that of obstruct- 
ing, delaying, and defeating a moderate 
measure, which had been approved of by 
a large majority on the second reading. 
If it had at all resembled the Bill intro- 
duced by the hon. Baronet (Sir A. Agnew), 
there would have been ground for referring 
it to a select Committee. If it had con- 
tained numerous and extensive clauses— 
if it had attacked large classes of the 
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people—if it had imposed heavy, various, 
and complicated penalties, it would have 
been quite proper that it should undergo 
a revision of the kind; but small as it 
appeared, it was in fact smaller than it 
seemed, for the whole enactment occupied 
but six lines, and if it were referred to a 
Select Committee, there would not be half 
a line for the consideration of each Mem- 
ber. He sincerely believed that ifthe Bill 
were allowed to pass in something like its 
present shape, it might justly be called 
The Poor Man’s Bill, At all events it 
would secure to him one day in the week 
as a day of repose, peace and instruction, 
He trusted that the House, having already 
given its support to the principle of the 
Bill, would not desert it on the present 
oceasion. It was his intention in Com- 
mittee to introduce further exceptions into 
the Bill, and to provide for the just recre- 
ation and refreshment of the poor, who on 
Sundays, after attending Divine Service, 
might feel disposed to walk to some dis- 
tance from their habitations. With that 
view it was his intention to provide for 
the sale of fruit and confectionary on the 
Sabbath-day; but he believed that the 
suppression of shop-keeping and ordinary 
trading on that day, instead of being an 
inconvenience or a disadvantage, would 
be attended with very considerable benefit 
to the poor. [Upon this pomt the hon, 
Gentleman quoted the testimony of several 
tradesmen, to shew that the purchase of 
necessaries on the Sunday Morning, 
instead of the Saturday evening, was a 
decided disadvantage to poor persons. | 
In point of fact, the simple question in- 
volved in the Measure was, not whether 
the penalties should be provided to 
prevent the recreation of certain classes 
of the community, but whether common 
marketing on Sundays ought not to be 
abolished. 

Mr. Hume could not understand, if the 
Measure were good what possible objection 
the hon. Gentleman could have to referring 
it to a Select Committee. If its provisions 
were found reasonable, surely a little closer 
examination of them would not subject 
them to any danger. The hon. Gentleman 
had said, that the Bill, as it now stood, 
would not interfere with the interests of 
any class of the community; but he (Mr. 
Hume) had been assured by the market- 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, 
that if such a Bill were allowed to pass it 
would be utter ruin to them; because it 
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was perfectly impossible for them to 
provide for the supply of the Monday’s 
market, without violating in some degree 
the sanctity and repose of Sunday. 

Mr. Cobbett wished to know whether, 
in the exceptions which the hon. Gen- 
tleman said it was his intention in Com- 
mittee to insert in the Bill, he meant to 
include persons who sold cakes and fruit 
by the road-side? There were thousands 
of industrious persons who obtained their 
living in that manner; and he begged to 
know whether they were to be protected. 

Sir Andrew Agnew could see no other 
object 1 in the proposition for referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee than the allow- 
ing the Gentlemen who might compose 
that Committee an opportunity of indulg- 
ing in scoffs and taunts. He for one 
could not regard the provisions of the Bill 
as of too stringent a nature: on the 
contrary, he feared, if it were allowed to 


pass in its present shape, it would fail of 


producing the desired effect. 

The Chancellor of the. Exchequer was 
at a loss to conceive what possible benefit 
could result from the adoption of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth’s Motion. The Bill 


had already been read a second time, its 
principle had been fully recognized by the 


House, and now in the regular order of 


things its details came to be considered in 
Committee. What advantage (unless 
delay were to be regarded as an advan- 
tage) could possibly attend its being refer- 
red toa Select Committee, remained for 
the hon. Member for Lambeth to prove. 
When the Bill went into Committee it 
would be open to any hon. Gentleman to 
object to any of its provisions, or, if he 
thought fit, to propose new ones. 

Mr. Warburton thought that the adop- 
tion of sucha Bill as the present would 
tend to bring all legislation upon the sub- 
ject into disrespect. The hon. Member 
for Shaftesbury (Mr. Poulter) admitted 


that he had several amendments himself 


to make in the Bill; then why not give 
to all whose interests might be ‘affected by 
the Bill an opportunity of stating their 
case before a Select Committee? The 
Report was not a fit one for consideration 
in a Committee of the whole House, 
because the exceptions to be proposed 
were completely matters of detail. As 
the Bill now stood, he (Mr. Warburton) 
was persuaded that all places of refresh- 
ment would fall within the provision of its 
penal clauses; and therefore, if passed in 
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its present shape, it would, in the course 
of a very short time, become a positive 
dead letter. 

Sir Robert Peel said, I confess that I 
always listen to discussions on this sub- 
ject with great concern. There is no man 
in the House who attaches greater import- 
ance than [ do to the proper keeping of 
the Sabbath-day. I think no one hasa 
right to shock the public feeling by dese- 
crating the Sabbath-day; but at the same 
time, | entertain very serious doubts as to 
whether we shall promote that object by 
legislation, and whether it will not be 
better to trust to the influence of manners 
and the increase of morality, for the pur- 
pose of checking, by public opinion, the 
attempt at profan: ition of the Sabbath, 
than to have recourse to new laws which 
I fear in themselves would be difficult of 
execution ; and which, as they might be 
perverted to purposes of annoyance to 
individuals, would tend to bring the law 
itself into disrespect. I confess, judging 
from my own experience, I should say that 
you might safely trust to the imfluence of 
manners. I should say, that comparing, 
even within my own short experience, the 
observance of the Sabbath with what I 
have witnessed, and certainly with what I 
have read, making this comparison I should 
say, that without the interference of any 
new law the Sabbath-day is now much 
better observed than was the case formerly, 
If that effect has taken place nothing 
would be more easy than to show that 
you owe that consequence, that good 
effect of the influence of manners, to the 
influence of public opinion and not to 
legislation. Because | will undertake to 
prove, to the satisfaction of any man, 
that the enactments now on the Statute- 
book, are not, and have not been, ob- 
served. Of this I am perfectly satisfied, 
that you have only one of two alterna- 
tives—either to leave the law in its pre- 
sent state, and not to touch it, or, if you 
do touch it, to simplify and consolidate 
it, and to let the public know what the 
law really is with respect to the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath. Now, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Shaftesbury is 
about to take a third course, which I 
think very unnecessary. The law of 
Charles 2nd, is now in operation; it is 
on the Statute-book, but practically it is 
not observed; but the hon. Gentleman 
is about to pass a Bill which assumes the 
existence and operative effect of that law, 
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The hon. Gentleman’s Bill is entitled, 
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« A Bill to amend and render more effec. | 


tual the statute 29th Charles 2nd.;” but 
the provisions of the Bill are totally at 
variance with its title, for the hon. Gen- 


tleman does not attempt to enforce the | 


Statute of Charles. 


He does not attempt | 


to make the Statute of Charles more effec- | 
tual, but he selects one particular offence | 


contemplated by that Statute, and makes 


that one particular offence more penal. | 
The hon. Gentleman says nothing of the} 
other offences specified in the Statute of) 
Charles; and consequently, when you have | 
this Bill passed, you must still refer to the | 


Statute of Charles, to explain to you 
what the law really is. The hon. Gentle- 
man says, there is no occasion to consider 
the Bill with any great anxiety, or to 
discuss it at any great length, because 
all the enacting part of it is comprised 
within six lines. ‘That may be very true ; 
the Bill itself may no exceed six lines, 
and yet it may be very important. For 
instance, you may say that there shall be 
no drinking on the Sabbath-day, and that 
provision, if you like, may be comprised 
within a single line; but still every one 
would be aware that the provision though 
short was of a most sweeping and compre- 
hensive nature, and that it would be 
necessary to look with great jealousy and 
apprehension to the practical consequences 
that might ensue from it. I will prove to 
the hon. Gentleman, that in carrying his 
Bill into effect it will be constantly neces- 
sary to refer tothe Statute of Charles 2nd. 
One of the offences under the Statute of 
Charles is the letting out a boat for hire 
on Sunday. [Mr. Poulter: That clause 
has been repealed.] But how are the 
people to know that? The hon. Gentle- 
man founds his measure upon the Statute 
of Charles—calls it a measure for en- 
forcing and rendering more effectual the 
Statute of Charles, and then, when one of 
the very first offences specified in the 
Statute of Charles is mentioned, he gets 
up and tells us that other Bills have since 
passed by which the penalties upon several 
offences enumerated and provided for in 
the Statute of Charles have been repealed. 
How, then, is the hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
to be understood? The Statute of Charles, 
in the next place, provides that no “ drover, 
waggoner, butcher, &c., shall travel or 
come into any inn or lodging on the 
Sabbath-day, under the penalty of 20s.” 
Is that a part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
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Bill? [Mr. Poulter: No.] But is not 
the dealing with these persons part of the 
Bill? I was at first inclined to support 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee ; but, upon further considera- 
tion, I think it would be infinitely better 
for the House of Commons to meet the 
Report fairly, and to defeat it upon 
principle. If it should be the opinion of 
the House that it is dangerous, that we 
may defeat our own objects by legislating 
on the Report, surely it would be better, 
rather than to create a vexatious delay, by 
referring it to a Select Committee, when 
a Report may be made at such a late 
period in the Session as to prevent the 
possibility of any effectual progress being 
afterwards made—rather than to adopt 
that course, surely it would be better to 
act upon the suggestion | now make. | 
am opposed to the proposition for refer- 
ring the Bill to a Select Committee, be- 
cause some Gentlemen might think that 
an indirect mode of defeat. Iam, there- 
fore, prepared to go into Committee this 
evening, and to allow the hon. Gentleman 
to make the Bill as perfect as he can; and 
when he has taken that course, I shall call 
upon him either to drop the Bill alto- 
gether, or to leave the law as he found it, 
and to trust to the continued operation of 
manners to enforce the observance of the 
Sabbath. That I confess is the bearing 
of my own mind. I confess [ do see 
enormous difficulties in trying to carry 
this Bill into effect. The Statute of Charles 
2nd attempted to prevent travelling of all 
descriptions on the Sabbath, as well by 
the ordinary means of land carriage as by 
boats? Why is that abandoned in the 
present Bill? If it be wrong for the 
humbler classes to travel by steam to 
Richmond on Sunday, surely it must be 
equally wrong for us to be travelling in 
our carriages on the same day. I do be- 
lieve that the rich are the greater offenders, 
but we ought not to make laws which 
practically inflict very unequal restrictions 
on different classes. If we interfere with 
the innocent recreations of the poor, such 
as mere locomotion, we shall do much 
harm. Enactments of such a description 
tend only to create disunion between the 
richer and the lower classes, because the 
restrictions which they provide apply 
principally to the latter. To any law pro- 
ceeding upon that principle I must de- 
cidedly object. If you legislate upon the 
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subject at all it ought to be impartially : | 
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House; and trusted that whatever amend- 


the restrictions you provide should apply | ments were introduced might, on the one 


equally to all classes. ‘The hon. Gentle-_ 
man, the Member for Shaftesbury, des- | 


pairing to make the Statute of Charles 
2nd ¢fficient upon the two points I have 


enumerated, takes another point and en- | 


deavours to make it more stringent than 
it was originally intended tobe. ‘Then I 


say he ought to repeal ail the rest of the! 


Statute. He should either leave the law 


as it is, or else make it more simple and | 


plain. That is not the hon. Gentleman’s 
object. 3ut considering the pains and 
trouble to which the hon. Gentleman has 
gone, no doubt with the best motives, | 
shall not throw any impediments in his 


way on the present occasion ; but I shall 


reserve to myself the right -—— when the 
hon. Gentleman has reduced the Bill to 
as perfect a shape as he can, either of 
calling upon the House to reject the Bill 
altogether, or, if the House be determined 
to legislate upon the subject, then to 
require that we should so consolidate the 


laws, as that the public may understand | 
what is an offence against the law and | 


what is not. 

Mr. Tulk said, that if he thought this 
Bill was either intended or calculated to 
render more stringent that detestable 
Statute of Charles the Second, it should 
not have his vote: but it was because he 
considered it calculated to afford to the 


poor man that freedom from labour and | 
that opportunity to partake of innocent | 
recreations which he required on the | 
Sabbath-day, that he should give it his | 


su pport. 


Mr. Robinson thought as the principle | 
of the Bill had been adopted already by | 
the House, it would be hard on the hon. | 
Member, who had bestowed so much pains | 
upon it, not to allow it to go into Com- | 
mittee. The whole of the observations of | 
the right hon. Baronet would have been | 
much more appropriate if they had been. 
| might have that effect. 


made on the second reading of the Bill. 


Mr. Hawes agreed to withdraw his | 
Amendment, and would take the sense | 
of the House upon the Question on the | 


bringing up of the Report. 
The Attorney-General expressed his 
entire concurrence in the view which the 


right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had taken | 


on the subject, which he conceived to be 
one wholly unfit for legislation. 


Mr. Goulburn intended to vote for the | 


hand, remove all just causes of complaint 
made against any overstrained enforcement 
of the law of Charles the Second, and, on 
the other hand, be equally effectual to 
prevent that great and crying evil which 
had grown up very much of late years— 
that of Sunday trading. 

The House went into Committee on the 
Bill. 

Mr. Poulter proposed to introduce the 
words ‘fin an open shop,” in order to 
obviate the objections which had been 
made to the Bill by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) 

Sir Robert Peel wished to know what 
was meant by the words ‘ in an open 
shop?” Did it mean selling at a stall, or 
not? It was material to be very definite 
upon this point; because the people 
would regard this Bill as the latest 
legislative declaration on the subject ; and 
if selling at a stall was not to be included 
under the terms ‘open shop,” then 
instead of putting an end to trading on 
the Sabbath-day, the effect of the Bill 
would be to make that trading be carried 
on more publicly than ever, inasmuch as a 
stall was more open than a shop. The 
hon. Member excluded the sale of animals 


}on the Sabbath; but if the words “ open 


shop” did not mean a stall, there would 
be an inconsistency in the Bill, for animals 
were always sold openly, and not in shops, 
If, therefore, it were legal to sell at a stall, 
it would also be legal to sell cattle on the 
Sabbath-day. 

Mr. Poulter said the word ‘ Animals” 
was intended to prevent the sale of cattle 
inany way. He regretted that he had 
not heard the objections of the right hon. 
Baronet before, as he confessed he was at 
this moment unprepared to meet them. 
He thought, however, that means might 
be devised to obviate those objections. 
The words ‘in any open shop or stall” 


Mr. Hawes asked whether the hon, 
Gentleman meant to put down coffee- 
shops and the sale of newspapers on the 
Sabbath-day ? 

Mr. Poulter thought that coffee-shops 
ought not to be excepted out of the oper- 
ation of this Bill. With respect to the 
sale of newspapers, certainly, as the Bill 
was at present framed, such sale would 
fall within the seope of its provisions. 


Bill going into Committee of the whole | But it was competent for any hon. Mem- 











ber to propose an exception of newspapers 
from the operation of the Act, and the 
House would deal with such a proposition 
as it thought proper. 

Sir A. Agnew said, that as regarded 
the sale of newspapers, he begged to re- 
mind the Committee that the newsvenders 
had petitioned the House to put down the 
sale of newspapers on Sundays. 

Mr. O'Connell deprecated all legisla- 
tion on this subject. Piety was not to be 
enforced by Act of Parliament. It flou- 
rished most when left to the free operation 
of higher motives than the fear of legal 
pains and penalties. 

Sir Harry Verner expressed his hope 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not give up the Bill. In hisopinion 
it was a most sensible one, and would 
produce the beneficial result of rendering 
certain laws which are now practically 
inoperative effective. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe hoped, that 
coffee-houses would not be closed on 
Sunday by the act of that House, as there 
were a very numerous class of young men, 
attorneys’ clerks, and so forth, who were 
unable to obtain their dinners at any other 
places, 

The Attorney-General entreated the 
Committee to recollect that after what 
had already taken place the present dis- 
cussion was a mere waste of time. He 
hoped they would allow the Bill to go 
through the Committee pro forma, with a 
view to its being afterwards recommitted, 

Mr. 7. Duncombe presumed, then, that 
they were only suggesting heads for 
some amended Bill to the hon. Member. 
He would suggest one himself—namely, 
that shell-fish sellers should be excluded 
from the operation of the measure, 

Mr. Potter would beg to make another 
suggestion. The 29th of "Charles 2nd pro- 
hibited the sale of flowers, fruits, and 
herbs, on Sunday; as many persons had a 
great taste for flowers, and as it was one 
of a most innocent description, he should 
propose a clause to exempt flowers, fruits, 
herbs, confectionary, soda water, and 
ginger beer from the operation of the 
measure. 

Mr. Roebuck would equalise the law, 
so as to affect the rich as well as the poor. 
If public carriages were to be stopped on 
a Sunday, so should private vehicles; 
public carriages afforded comfort and 


means of conveyance to a greater number 


of persons than private, and yet employed 
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fewer labourers. If a poor man, pent up 
all the week, was to be debarred from an 
excursion to the country for his health 
on a Sunday in a hired vehicle, why 
should the rich man, who was free every 
day in the week, have a license for driv- 
ing about on that day, and keeping a 
retinue of servants employet about him 
and his horses? Ue respected the morals 
of the poor, and he did not see why ser- 
vants, who could not with impunity take 
a jaunt on a Sunday, be employed in rub- 
bing down the horses of their masters on 
that day; nor did he see, if the rigid ob- 
servance of the Sabbath were a matter of 
such imperative duty as to exclude ail 
kinds of labour, why lordly Bishops 
should ride to Church in coaches, and 
compel their servants to work, and violate 
that observance. 

Mr. G. F. Young called the hon. Mem- 
ber to order. If he were not about to 
give notice of an amendment he should 
not enter into such a discussion. 

Mr. Roebuck said the hon, Member 
(Mr. Young) was in the habit of lecturing 
persons. But it would be well if his re- 
primands were more guided by judgement 
and discretion. He (Mr. Roebuck) 
would contend that the Bill was a punish- 
ment to the poor, and a perfect indemnity 
to the rich. If arich man gavea dinner 
to twenty different persons on a Sunday, 
as was often the case, all these would have 
their coachmen, footmen, and grooms 
employed to attend; see then how many 
would be required to violate the Sabbath, 
in order to minister to the pleasures ofa 
few. Yet a poor man, who had not a 
kitchen fire, or utensils to dress his break- 
fast or dinner, would be prevented from 
going to a coflee-shop or cook-shop on 
thet day to get necessary food. Last 
year, when a similar Bill was before that 
House, a body of mechanics callled on 
him, said they desirous of being ordeily 


and hurting nobody, but if the House of 


Commons passed such a Bill, and showed 
such carelessness about their wants and 
and comforts, they would declare their 
feelings by openly breaking the Sabbath, 


for they would assemble in a body of 


100,000, and dance and play. 

Mr. G. F. Young denied that he used a 
dictatorial term to the hon. Member, and 
surely the hon. Member was not exactly 
the person to charge any one with assum- 
ing too much, or with want of judgement, 





modesty, or discretion, 
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Mr. Ewart also opposed the Bill; 
which, by its operation in Liverpool alone, 
would prevent the transmission of news- 
papers to the whole of North and South 
America by vessels that sailed on a Sun- 
day. He entreated the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to withdraw the measure, and 
extricate himself from the legislative mo- 
rass in which he was now plunged. 

Mr. Charles Buller said, that the only 
refreshments the hon, Member allowed 
the public to procure on Sunday, were 
medicines. He would not allow work for 
gain on Sunday. Now, his Bill would 
allow the rich to work for gain on that 
day; for the rich lawyers might carry on 
their chamber practice on that day—and 
these lawyers might be employed on that 
day in preparing a case for prosecuting 
the poor violators of it. Not only the 
lawyers, but the attorneys and their clerks 
might be safely employed on that day. 
So, then, a poor man was to be punished 
for buying or selling a halfpenny-worth 
of meal on a Sunday, and the Solicitor or 
Attorney-General, his attorneys, and their 
clerks might be safely engaged in pre- 
paring a prosecution against him, an oc- 
cupation that the community might not 
think quite so innocent. 

Mr. Maclean expressed his concurrence 
in the opinion, that if they interfered un- 
necessarily with the amusements of the 
people, they would take a pleasure in 
breaking, and make a point of breaking, 
the law. He was not aware that there 
was any foundation for the charge which | 
had been made against the members of | 
the legal profession. When the hon. 
Gentleman had reached that exalted legal 
station to which he no doubt very pro- 
perly aspired, he would have an oppor- 
tunity of resisting the temptation and re- 
futing the accusation in his own person. 

Mr. Baines had n ver heard a discus- 
sion in that Hous°hi ch he thought 
would prove so offensive to the public, 
from the tone of levity with which the sub- 
ject had been discussed. He hoped the 


hon. Member would persevere with the | 


Bill, and that his perseverance would be 
crowned with success. 

Mr. Hawes, having commenced the 
discussion, indignantly repelled the accu- 
sation of the hon. Gentleman. It was 
rather too much for that hon. Gentleman 
to take upon himself to impeach the con- 
duct of that House and of individuals who 
had as good a right as himself to express 
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their opinions, even though they did so 
in a manner unpalatable to him. 

Mr. O’Connell participated entirely in 
the feelings expressed by the hon. Member 
for Leeds, as to the propriety of their re- 
specting the sentiments of their consti- 
tuents, and certainly a lecture upon that 
subject came particularly well from the 
hon. Member for St. Andrew’s. It was 
on that account he had made a grave 
speech, because his constituents were 
fond of a hearty laugh. In his opinion 
there was a species of gravity more inju- 
rious and more contemptuous than any 
laughter ; for it was upon that that perse- 
cution was founded. ‘The best way to 
meet bigotry was by turning it into ridi- 
cule. ‘The Inquisition was introduced in 
other countries under the mask of serious- 
ness, and God forbid that under the same 
pretence persecution should be attempted 
inthis country. The time was gone by 
when they could atte mpt to institute piety 
by Act of Parliament. After all that had 
been said, he would ask the hon. Member 
if he thought he could ever pass his Bill 
through a British House of Commons ? 
He most sincerely hoped that they should 
never hear more of it. There was a ques~ 
tion lately before Lord Jeffery as to whe- 
ther a barber’s boy was obliged to shave 
his master’s customers upon Sunday, and 
the Scotch Courts had given as their judg- 
ement that he was not obliged to shave. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston having been 
pointedly alluded to by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin, begged the 
indulgence of the House while he, in a few 
words, explained the situation in which he 
had been placed. It was quite true that 
a considerable number of his constituents 
were not pleased at the vote which he had 
given in opposition to Lord J. Russell's 


Committee. 


motion on the Irish Church, and had called 


upon him upon that account to resign his 
seat as their Representative. In these 
circumstances, not trusting to his own 
judgment ina matter so personal, he de- 
termined upon taking the advice of those 
in whose opinion he himself as well as his 
constituents felt confidence. He accord- 
ingly laid a statement of his case before 
Lord John Russell, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, and put 
the question to those Gentlemen, whether 
in the circumstances he was bound to re- 
sign. The noble Lord and the two gen- 


tlemen whom he had named gaye it as 
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their joint opinion that he was not bound 
to resign, and it was on their judgment 
thus given that he had the honour of con- 
tinuing to hold a seat in that House. 

Various Amendments were agreed to, 
and the House resumed. 


Witis Execution Bitu.] The Aé- 
torney General moved that this Bill be re- 
committed. 

The House went into a Committee. 
The clauses to the 13th were agreed to, 

On the 13th clause being read, 

Sir William Follett moved as an amend- 
ment that the words ‘‘ as well as real pro- 
perty” be omitted; the effect of which 
would be to leave the law as regarded 
real property as it at present stood. ‘The 
object of the Bill was to allow persons of 
the age of seventeen to dispose by will of 
real as well as of personal property. He 
wished the law as far as concerned real 
property to be left in its present state. 

The Attorney General was very desirous 
that there should be one age named at 
which both sorts of property should be 
disposable by parties. He would agree 


to the feeling of the majority of the Com- 
mittee, whether the age should be twenty- 


one in reference to both, or twenty-one in 
reference to realty, and seventeen as to 
personalty, but he certainly thought in- 
dividuals should not be allowed to dispose 
of personalty under seventeen years of 
age. As the law at present stood, chil- 
dren of ten, twelve, or fourteen years old 
might will away money to any amount, 
provided they were of sound mind. 

Dr. Lushington said, there could not be 
a greater anomaly in the law than that 
which told them that a person might not 
dispose of real property to the amount of 
40s.; and told them in the same breath, 
that he might dispose of personal property 
to the value of 500,0002. There was 
just the same temptation, just the same 
probability of deception as to personal, as 
to real estates. But his hon. and learned 
Friend, (Sir W. Follett) proposed to re- 
move a part of the anomaly : he said, “1 
prohibit you from devising real property 
till the age of twenty-one.” But, in his 
opinion, as he had often observed, the law 
ought to be the same with respect both 
to personal and real estates, and that it 
was infinitely better at twenty-one, than 
any other age; and he had no objection, 
therefore, to imposing a restriction up to 
twenty-one, 
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Mr. O'Connell said, that the law, as it 
then stood, was a disgrace to national 
justice. There was no rule as to personal 
property: the court decided whether the 
party was competent: that was certainly 
the worst mode of legislating upon the 
case: that state of the law had been en- 
dured to the present year; and really it 
was not creditable to England that it had 
been suffered so long. Now they had 
come to remedy it, by striking out the 
anomaly which had been adopted for 
ages. A person could dispose of personal 
property, or chattel interest, to any 
amount whatsoever. It was proposed 
now to correct the anomaly by diminish- 
ing the power, that is, by keeping from a 
person the disposal of his property so far 
as related to chattel interests, till he was 
seventeen, and increasing the power so 
far as related to real property by lowering 
the age at which it could be disposed of to 
seventeen. The only question for the 
House was whether it were better to give the 
dominion over real property, or to take it 
away from chattel property. The hon. 
Member had convinced him that the me- 
thod proposed by this Bill was the best way 
to remedy the anomaly, and he should cer- 
tainly oppose the Amendment. 

Dr. Nichol said, that he thought the 
present law fixed a very fair age, and he 
should support the Amendment of his 
learned Friend. 

Sir George Strickland observed, that 
the reason the age of twenty-one had 
been recommended by some Members was 
plainly this, that that age was fixed on for 
a variety of other purposes, that in the 
minds of the community at large it was 
regarded as the age of competency, and 
that the grounds of any departure from 
it would not be admitted as valid by peo- 
ple in general, and would Jead to uncer- 
tainty and dissatisfaction. He preferred 
the Amendment, leaving the law as it 
stood, or making the age twenty-one for 
all, to the alteration proposed by the Bill. 

The Solicitor General was sensible of 
the difficulty of drawing a line, but he 
thought that the suggestion of his hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for 
Exeter, would put the law on the best 
footing, that is, if the age of twenty-one 
were fixed upon as the disposing age for 
both species of property. He agreed that 
seventeen would not satisfy the commu- 
nity at large, because it would be com- 
prehensible to very few. As to the idea 
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that any privilege at present enjoyed 
ought to be looked upon asa vested right, 
he repudiated it altogether, and he there- 


fore fully concurred in the substitution of 


twenty-one for seventeen. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson professed him- 
self favourable to seventeen or eighteen, 
rather than to twenty-cne. There was no 
analogy between the act of disposing of 
property by will and by contract, since it 
was one thing for a man to indulge his 
inclinations, and quite another to form a 
sound judgment respecting the equivalent 
which he might receive in any given con- 
tract. As to the mischiefs that might 
arise from capricious and absurd wills, ex- 
perience had proved that they were much 
more frequent amongst the very old than 
amongst the very young. Inasmuch as a 
minor might become a parent, the privi- 
lege of disposing of his property as he 
thought proper amongst his own offspring 
ought not to be denied to him. 

Mr. Lynch supported the Amendment. 
He admitted that it took away a right, but 
it did so for the purpose of conferring a 
general advantage, making the law what 
it should ever be, uniform. 

Mr. Bernal contended that they ought 


to deal with personal property in the same 


manner as with real. It should be recol- 
lected that in modern times the great mass 
of the property of the country was personal; 
the national debt leases for 999 years were 
all chattels. In former times, personal 
property existed only in name; consisting 
only in a few hoarded ingots of gold and 
silver, or anything of that kind; but now 
personal property was often more valu- 
able even than real. He agreed with the 
Member for Dublin as to the necessity of 
uniformity, but they must fix upon an ar- 
bitrary period: he thought the age of 
twenty-one was best, because it opposed 
a greater barrier and security against 
undue influence. Looking at the habits 
of the youth of both sexes in this kingdom, 
he would put it to the Committee whether 
it would not be more consistent with the 
general welfare of the community to re- 
strain the power of disposing chattel pro- 
perty until the age of twenty-one, rather 
than extend it? At twenty-one it was 
probable that a great many of the errors 
of sixteen or seventeen would be scen and 
avoided, for two or three years caused a 
great change in the mind of young peo- 
ple at that period of life. Every parent 
and guardian knew that at seventeen their 
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charge was not safe, nor even twenty-one ; 
but as there should be a period to non- 
age, and as twenty-one was nearer to 
ripe reason than seventeen, he thought 
there could be no hesitation which to 
choose in the mind of any man who 
looked at human nature as it actually ex- 
isted. He could not see why there should 
be any distinction between personal and 
real property in the present state of so- 
ciety. Personal property in 1855 was 
quite as valuable as freehold property. 
Why then should not both have equal 
protection against the errors of youth or 
the efforts of designing individuals ? 

Mr. Charles Buller observed, that wills 
and contracts were matters essentially differ- 


| H ‘ : 
ent, and the feelings of the young were as 


much in accordance with those of persons 
of mature age, as the feelings of those far 
advanced in life. Besides that, the power 
of making wills often operated most ad- 
vantageously on the Law of Primogeni- 
ture; he was therefore unwilling to agree 
to anything tending to circumscribe that 
power. 

Sir William Follett, in reply to the hon. 
and learned Member for Kircudbright, 
said, that the Amendment certainly went 
to take away a vested right ; but then the 
original clause, which the hon, and learned 
Member supported in opposition to it, 
was to precisely the same effect. With 
respect to the age of seventeen, nothing 
could be urged in its favour. It was en- 
tirely unknown to the law of the country, 
while twenty-one was recognised in almost 
every legal Act referring to person or pro- 
perty. If, therefore, the law, in a ma- 


jority of cases, fixed upon twenty-one as 


the age of perfect capacity, why depart 
from it in the present instance? Why 
not equalize that to the other? There 
was no more magic in the age of twenty- 
one than in that of seventeen; but as a 
time should be drawn somewhere, it would, 
for all useful purposes, be best to fix it at 
a period which everyone recognized, and 
which common-sense acknowledged. 

Mr. Warburton said, the real question 
at issue was the age at which individuals 
were competent to devise their personal 
property; and it was one which, whether 
lawyers or not, hon. Members would find 
no difficulty in resolving. In adopting 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Exeter, he was clearly of 
opinion, that the Committee would be 
legislating against the natural feelings of 

2T2 
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humanity. A case in point would convince 
them of the fact. A man might marry 
under the age of twenty-one; he might 
have children under the age of twenty- 
one, and he might die under the age of 
twenty-one. Was he to be deprived of 
the power of bequeathing his personal 
property because he had the misfortune to 
die before a certain age? ‘To suppose so 
would be doing a violence to the feelings 
of human nature. If, however, the Com- 
mittee should decide upon adopting the 
Amendment, and fixing twenty-one as 
the age, he trusted that they would make 
the case he adduced an exception to the 
general rule, and provide for it and others 
of an analogous nature accordingly. 

Mr. Law suggested, that the introduc- 
tion of the word ‘* unmarried ” into one 
part of the clause, would meet the view 


of the last speaker—giving the testa-! 


mentary power to married, and taking it 
away from unmarried persons under the 
age of twenty-one. 

The Attorney-General thought, that 
under the age of twenty-one, there was 
great danger of an improper disposition of 
property. For that reason, as well as the 
universality of twenty-one, and the uni- 
formity it gave to legal processes, he 
should support the Amendment. 

The Committee divided, when there 
appeared for the Amendment 82; for the 
original Clause 38-—-Majority 44. 


The Clause as amended, was ordered to | 


stand part of the Bill. 

On Clause 16 being read, which provides 
that every will be in writing, and signed by 
the testator in the presence of two witnesses, 

Dr. Nicholl moved as an Amendment, 
that the following words be added :— 
‘* Where such will is wholly in the hand- 
writing of the testator, and it purports to 
apply only to the personalty, it shall be 
dated and signed by the testator in his own 
hand-writing, or if the same is not wholly 
in the hand-writing of the testator.” 
To papers written, he said, wholly by the 
testator, and signed and dated in his own 
hand-writing, he would give the same effect 
as such documents had in other countries. 
He did not see why a difference should be 
made between the disposition of real and 
personal property, but what he proposed 
with respect to the latter might not be 
readily admitted in the case of the former, 
and he therefore, confined his Amendment 
to personalty. The effect of it would be, 
that if a will dispose of real and personal 
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property both,it must be attested by two wit- 
nesses ; but if itdisposed only of personalty, 
and was in the hand-writing of the testator, 
and signed and dated by bimself, it shall 
be held valid. He was aware that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had the re- 
commendation of the Commission in favour 
of the clause ; but he begged to say, that 
considerable doubts were entertained on 
the subject by individuals of high au- 
thority in the profession. The Bill required 
that every will and codicil should be at- 
tested by two witnesses—which, in many 
cases, would be attended with great incon- 
venience, In some instances, alterations 
in wills might be prevented by such a pro- 
vision. It might be said, that holograph 
wills were liable to fraud, but not so liable 
as the ordinary attested wills. In his 
Opinion no person would ever attempt to 
forge a holograph will. It might be easy 
to forge a signature, or a few words, when 
it would be impossible to forge lines, or 
pages of a document, so as to resemble 
the hand-writing of any individual. 
Holograph wills, therefore, must be more 
free from danger of fraud than the com- 
mon attested wills. With these views he 
would propose his Amendment. 

The Attorney-General said, the object 
of the Bill was, to remove the reproach 
arising from the anomalous condition of 
testamentary law and power at present 
existing. A will, conveying a_ trifling 
freehold, was not good unless attested by 
three witnesses, while copyhold might be 
conveyed by a will to which there were no 
witnesses, or by a will sufficient to bequeath 
personalty; and a_ will disposing of 
1,000,0002. would be good if in the hand- 
writing of the testator although unsigned. 
There was as much danger of fraud in 
wills conveying personal as in those con- 
veying real property, and each species of 
property required to be guarded alike. 
The clause as it stood declared that every 
will should be in writing, and signed by 
the testator in the presence of two wit- 
nesses at one time, who shall subscribe 
their names in his presence. To the 
clause, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man offered no opposition, but he pro- 
posed, in addition, to allow a holograph 
will to stand valid, if signed and dated 
in the hand-writing of the testator. He 
could not consent to this proposition. 
It might appear a hardship upon a testator 
to oblige him to employ a_ professional 
man, and to call in two or three of his 
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neighbours to attest his will; but this was 
the best practice, and holograph wills, 
such as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
proposed, ought not to be allowed to 
stand. The learned Civilian admitted 
that, as regarded real property, they could 
not allow of holograph wills; and he did 
not see why a rule which could not be 
applied to realty, should be adopted in 
the case of personalty. Doubts some- 
times arose whether property of a certain 
description was real or personal; and if a 
testator should by mistake dispose of real 
property, thinking, at the time, that he 
was merely bequeathing personal property 
the will would be void, in the event of the 
learned Civilian’s Amendment becoming 
embodied in the will. Some danger and 
confusion, then, would by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s proposition be intro- 
duced. If holograph wills were allowed 
at all, they ought to be allowed in every 
case; but for this the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not at present contend. 
Men ought not in his opinion to make 
their own wills, but should have the as- 
sistance of professional men. A clearer 
and calmer disposition of property would 
be effected in this way. Upon the whole 
he thought that they ought not to render 
wills valid unless duly signed and attested. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought, that a 
holograph paper, duly signed and dated 
by the testator was a more solemn act 
than any will which could be drawn 
by professional men. Such documents 
too afforded little room for fraud ; and he 
had never heard of a holograph forgery. 
It was clearly much easier to forge a single 
signature than an entire instrument, which 
was in favour of holograph wills. Ex- 
clusively of this consideration, a holograph 
was the authentic will of the testator, not 
dictated by others. He approved there- 
fore of giving validity to holographs. 

Dr. Lushington said, that as he under- 
stood the Amendment of his learned 
Friend, (Dr. Nicholl) it was, to recognize 
the validity of a will, signed and dated 
by the testator himself, in his own hand 


writing, purporting to be his own words; | 
and that such Bill, should be valid, and of 


full effect. He objected to it, inasmuch 
as it created a distinction, with respect to 
the disposition by will of real and personal 
estates, which had no foundation whatever. 
He objected also to the words in his hon. 
and learned Friend’s Amendment—“‘pur- 
porting to bequeath personal estate,” for 
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in respect to any sort of property, if any 
doubt arose, as to the nature of the pro- 
perty, the will would be, to all intents and 
purposes, void. If there was any one act 
of life which ought to be done with more 
solemnity and deliberation, than another, 
it was the making of a will: but, the ne- 
cessary consequence of a man’s making 
his own will, would be that, while sup- 
posing as he thought that he was disposing 
of his property in a certain way, he would 
be doing no such thing. On all those 
grounds, then, he opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’ Connell said some alteration must 
take place, the clause gave only the same 
power in both kinds of property: it sim- 
plified the case, as it respected real 
property, and established that which re- 
lated to personal, and on these accounts 
was very advantageous: learned Members 
wished to facilitate the making of wills: 
he did not. A man was called upon to 
make a will, just at the time when he was 
least able, and most liable to undue influ- 
euce. He thought, therefore, the clause 
as it then stood, was an excellent one, as 
simplifying the process and diminishing 
the number of wills. 

The remaining clauses of the Biull were 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 


SEAMEN EnxuistmMent Bi. | Sir James 
Grahum moved the second reading of the 
Seamen Enlistment Bill. He was aware 
that it was the intention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Shefhield to take the sense of the 
House upon one point of the Measure; but 
as that hon. Gentleman had determined 
to postpone the Motion to that effect, of 
which he had given notice, until another 
stage of the Bill, he (Sir James Graham) 
was sure that the House would agree 
with him in the propriety of postponing 
any observations on the subject’ until 
that stage. 

Mr. Wallace objected to the principle 
of the Bill altogether. He could never 
consent to the sanction of that House 





being given to the clause, declaring that 
Impressment was part of the law of the 
land. It was a practice to which no class 
| whatever of his Majesty’s subjects should 
' be liable; but if any one class were to be 
| liable to it, all classes should be so. He 
was persuaded that in the event of a war, 
it would be impossible to enforce Impress- 
ment, without the occurrence of scenes 
which it made the blood curdle to think 
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of. The sentiments which he felt and 
expressed on this subject, were in strict 
conformity to those of his constituents. 

Mr. Buckingham observed that he had 
given notice of an Amendment on the 
second reading of the Bill, but it had 
since occurred to him that it would come 
with more propriety at another stage of 
the Measure. He entirely agreed with the 
honourable Member who had just spoken ; 
and he would now give notice that on the 
Motion for the Bill’s going into the Com- 
mittee he would move that it be an 
instruction to the Committee to omit all 
that part of the Bill which gave any legal 
power to the Crown to enforce the practice 
of Impressment against any class of his 
Majesty’s subjects. 

The Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 21, 1835. 


Minutgs.] Petitions presented. By the Marquess of Bure, 

= Viscount MELBOURNE, from the Island of Eday, from 

. Andrew's, Orkney, and other Places,—for a Grant to 

te Seoteh Church; and by Lord ELLenzoroven, from 

Cheltenham, for an Inquiry into the Oaths taken by 
Catholic Members of Parliament, 


IrnELAND.] The Marquess of London- 


derry gave notice that, on Tuesday next, 
he should present a Petition, with which he 
had long since been charged, from 50,000 
Protestants of the north of Ireland. He 
stated this, that noble Lords who had been 
or were connected with that country might 
have an opportunity of expressing their sen- 
timents on the subject of this most impor- 
tant petition, and also because he hoped 
that on that occasion they should have an 
explanation from the noble Earl, now Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, made through the 
noble Viscount opposite, on the subject of 
that disgraceful procession which had lately 
occurred in Dublin, and also that they 
should be informed whether the noble Earl 
had taken any, and what steps, to prevent 
such scenes for the future. 

Viscount Melbourne could have no ob- 
jection to the noble rverkners s presenting 
‘the pe tition; but considering thatit had been 
voted ahovesi six months ago, “he must say,that 
it might have been presented before now. 
As to the procession alluded to, he was 
ready to give an explanation now ; and that 
explanation was, that he did not believe 
that anything had occurred on that occasion 
in the slightest degree of an illegal nature, 
or at all fit to be made the subject of those 
at ions which had been made upon it. 
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There was a good deal of enthusiasm and a 
good deal of excitement, from the congrega- 
tion of people, on this occasion of welcom- 
ing a popular nobleman on his coming to 
take on himself the office of Lord-liecutenant. 
The flags and banners had been entirely 
overstated ; and as far as he could learn, 
there was nothing whatever, in the slightest 
possible degree, that could be called illegal, 
nor anything that exceeded the limits that 
must be allowed to the expression of popu- 
lar feeling on all such occasions. 

The Marquess of Londonderry was not 
prepared to retract what he had been in- 
formed on the subject of the banners and 
flags displayed at the procession. 

The Earl of /Vicklow said, that the noble 
Viscount having stated that there was no- 
thing of an illegal nature in the procession, 
their Lordships’ were bound to believe the 
fact until evidence to a contrary effect was 
produced. But if it was true, as was now 
stated, that there were no proceedings of 
an illegal nature, then he must say that 
greater fi alschoods or more gross fabrications 
had never issued from the press of any 
country than had issued from the press of 
Ireland on this subject, and not only from 
the press of Ireland, but of this country. 
If the statements made were not true, it 
was a case of most extraordinary fabrication. 
But thenoble Viscount having stated, that 
there was no ground for the representations 
that had been made, they were bound to 
wait till evidence was produced before that 
House by some noble Lord, or by some 
other witness who had scen what was now 
denied. He should say no more of that, 
but he would take that opportunity of tres- 
passing one moment on their Lordships’ in- 
dulgence, which he was sure they would 
forgive him for doing when they knew that 
his object was to do justice to an individual 
(Mr. O’Loughien, the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland) who considered himself to have 
been aggrieved by statements made in that 
House. At the time that he (the Earl of 
Wicklow) made the statements, he declared 
that he had no authority for them but that 
which he saw in the public prints. He had 
stated, that the individual in question had 
been present at a public meeting, and had 
heard a toast—the repeal of the Union— 
drunk, without any expression of disappro- 
bation. He had said, that he made these 
statements from the newspapers; he be- 
lieved them, as they had not been contra~ 
dicted. He had this day received a letter 
from that gentleman, stating that he felt 
much hurt at the publicity that he (Lord 
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Wicklow) had given to the charge; that 
he considered it as a grave charge brought 
against him ; and that he asserted that there 
was not the slightest foundation for it ; 
that he had not attended any such meeting, 
and that no such toast had been drunk.— 
The whole tenor of his letter showed that 
he did not approve of the Repeal. It gave 
him pleasure to see this. The gentleman 
who wrote this letter made two mistakes. 
In the first place, that gentleman conceived 
that he had first given publicity to the 
statement, and then he conceived that a 
charge was made against him. He had 
not first given publicity to that state- 
ment. It had first appeared in the 


Irish newspapers; and then in a paper of 


the greatest circulation, and certainly the 
best conducted in this country—he meant 
The Times newspaper. ‘The learned Gen- 
tleman thought that the statement con- 
tained a charge against him. In his opinion 
it was no such thing. On the contrary he 
should say, that if the Gentleman was 
friendly to the Repeal of the Union, it 
would be a gross charge against him to say 
that he concealed that fact. If there had 
been any charge against any one, it would 
have been a charge against the Government 
for appointing a gentleman with such 
opinions to an official situation ; but he was 
exceedingly happy to find that the whole 
circumstance was without foundation—that 
there was no charge against anybody ; 
and it gratified him to find that the indi- 
vidual who had thus been placed in power 
and trust, was not connected with the party 
with which he had been supposed to be 
connected. 


Epucation.] Lord Brougham spoke 
to the following effect. 

‘My Lords,* In conformity with the no- 
tice which I gave some time ago, I now rise 
to submit certain Resolutions to your Lord- 
ships, on a subject the importance of which 
but one universal opinion confesses, although 
there may prevail a difference of sentiment 
regarding the course fittest to be pursued 
for attaining the end which all have alike 
in view. In calling the attention of the 
House to a matter of such deep and uni- 
versal interest—both to the governors and 
the governed, of this and every other 
country—I feel that I need hardly preface 
my observations with any apology, or be- 
speak your attention toa topic so nearly 
affecting the welfare, and, indeed, the 
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ject of my life to advance. 
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safety of the community at large. I have 
the misfortune it is true—and I have al- 
ways felt it a misfortune—to differ from a 
large, at least a decided, majority of those 
whom I have the honour of addressing, 
in political principles, and in the feelings 
which these engender. Upon most things 
connected with the management of public 
affairs, I entertain my own conscientious 
opinions, which are the same I have ever 
held and ever acted upon. Your Lordships 
entertain your own, and will allow me to 
keep by mine, as I find no fault with you 
for retaining yours ; but I certainly do feel, 
that whoever, standing in this position— 
whether as a Peer of Parliament, or as a 
Member of the other Assembly—undertakes 
to bring forward a subject like the present, 
has a difficult task imposed upon him. He 
makes himself the advocate of measures 
which ought to be kept free from all admix- 
ture of party feeling—apart from all the 
disturbing forces of political animosity— 
measures in which as all parties have the 
same stake, so none ought to interfere with 
any other view, but to consider their merits 
upon the most enlarged principles, and 
with the most inflexible resolution to 
consult only the true interests of the 
country. 

Why, then, it may be asked, am [ appre- 
hensive of this great and common cause 
suffering in my hands from party dissen- 
sions? It is because I fear lest some of 
your Lordships may think more of th 
advocate than of the question—more of 
his polities, than of its merits. I know 
there are those who will not listen so 
readily to the claims of any subject, as they 
will consider the character and the habits 
—I mean the political character and habits 
—of him who introduces it. I know that 
there be those who are rather moved by 
the wrongs (if I may speak the language 
of my profession), the wrongs of persons, 
than by the rights of things; and unless 
your Lordships shall be convinced that this 
subject of popular education is, in itself, 
worthy your serious attention—unless | 
can make you fully aware of all its details, 
soas to conciliate your favour towards the 
things required for its full establishment— 
I may be doing mischief to that cause, the 
progress of which it has been the great ob- 
Yet assuredly 
the situation in which | here stand, is no- 
thing less than novel to me. I have never 
stood, at any period of my public life, either 
in this or the other House of Parliament, 
otherwise thanas the Member of a minority, 
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generally a minority inconsiderable in nu- 
merical force. I have always had a pre- 
ponderating, often an overpowering ma- 
jority of my fellow-members opposed to me 
in either House, even while a Minister of 
the Crown; nor was it until I had left 
the Commons, that my colleagues knew 
what it was to sway the voices of that As- 
sembly, while I only exchanged an adverse 
majority of Commoners for a hostile ma- 
jority of Peers. Yet it has been my good 
fortune to succeed in obtaining the assent 
of both Houses to many measures of para- 
mount importance, at first propounded to 
unwilling audiences, rudely crossed by the 
influence of some, coldly supported by the 
flagging zeal of others, persevered i in with 
the aid “of the country, and backed by the 
force of reason, till in time the feeble 
minority swelled into an all but the unani- 
mous voice of Parliament, as of the people. 
These recollections encourage me now to 
face the preponderance of my political ad- 
versaries, and give me hopes of a like suc- 
cess in my present endeavours. 

Having detained your Lordships for a 
few moments with adverting to what I 


deemed not unimportant, I shall now come 
at once to the details of the subject which ] 
wish to press upon the attention of the 


House. I shall first of all explain why I 
deem it to be inexpedient to bring forward 
for the consideration of Parliament, that 
which many of the warmest friends of 
Universal Education, with the best inten- 
tions, (though I think through mistaken 
views), are partial to; 1 mean a General 
Bill for the establishment of parish schools 
at the public expense, and under public 
regulation. I am very decidedly against 
any such measure, and [ shall now shortly 
explain why I am against it. But as the 
opinion to which I now refer is enter- 
tained, though by a most respectable, yet 
not by a numerous class of persons, I should 
not feel justified in entering upon details to 
show why I differ from them, were it not 
that at one and the same time I shall be 
laying before your Lordships the present 
state of popular education in this country. 
In the year 1818, the labours of the 
Education Committee of the House of 
Commons—labours to which no man can 
attach too high a value—were made the 
subject of great controversy—a controversy 
as fierce and uncompromising as almost any 
that ever prevailed—and to which I only 
now refer as afiording another reason for 
the hope I so fondly cherish, that though 
now, perhaps, in a minority upon this, as 
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upon many other questions here debated, 
I yet may ultimately find myself with 
scarcely an antagonist. That bitter con- 
troversy is at an end—the heats which it 
kindled are extinguished—the matter that 
engendered those heats, finds equal accept- 
ance with all parties. ‘Those are now still, 
or assenting, or even supporting me, who 
then taught that I was sowing broadcast 
the seeds of revolution, and who scrupled 
not to accuse me as aiming at the “ dictator- 
ship,” by undermining the foundations of all 
property ; those who once held that the 
Education Committee was pulling down 
the Church, by pulling down the Univer- 
sities and the great schools—that my only 
design couldbe to raise some strange edifice 
of power upon the ruins of all our institu- 
tions, Ecclesiastical and Civil—have long 
ceased to utter even a whisper against 
whatever was then accomplished, and have 
become my active coadjutors almost ever 
since. Nay, the very history of that fierce 
contention is forgotten. There are few 
who now are aware of a controversy having 
ever existed, which a few years back agi- 
- all menall over the country ; and the 

ieasures I then propounded, among revilings 
and execrations, have long since become the 
law of the land. I doubt whether, at this 
moment, there are above some half-dozen 
of your Lordships who recollect anything 
about a warfare which, for months, raged 
with unabated fury both within the walls 
of the Universities and without—which 
seemed to absorb all mens’ attention, and to 
make one class apprehend the utter destruc- 
tion of our political system, while it filled 
others with alarm lest a stop should be 
put to the advancement of the human 
nund, That all these violent animosities 
should have passed away, and all these 
alarms be now sunk in oblivion, affords a 
memorable instance of those strange aberra- 
tions—I will not say of public opinion, but 
—of party feeling, in which the history of 
controversy so largely abounds. I have 
chiefly dwelt upon it to show why I again 
trust that I may outlive the storms which 
still are gathering round those who devote 
themselves rather to the improvement of 
their fellow-creatures than the service of a 
faction. 

In those days then, the education Com- 
mittee, by inquiries instituted respecting all 
the parishes of this island, obtained a full 
account of the means of instruction existing 
in each. The result of the whole was, as 
regarded England and Wales, that inde- 
pendent of Sunday-schools—which for the 
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resent I shall lay on one side—there were 
of day-schools, endowed and unendowed, 
about 18,500, actually educating, during 
six days in the week, 644,000 children— 
that of this number 166,000 were educated 
at endowed schools, and 478,000 at unen- 
dowed schools, schools supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions, or by the pay- 
ments received from scholars. The num- 
ber of endowed schools, was somewhat 
above 4,100—of unendowed, about 14,300. 
The former number of endowed schools, 
and their scholars, is of course nearly fixed 
—the latter of unendowed, is that which 
varies from time to time; therefore take 
only the variable number of 478,000, those 
educated at unendowed day-schools, and 
then consider what progress has been made 
in them since 1818; a progress partly 
owing to the exertions of private benevo- 
lence, but in part, too, achieved by the 
exertions of the poorer classes themselves ; 
for it is a circumstance on which I dwell 


with the greatest pride and pleasure, that 
of the 478,000 taught in unendowed 
schools, 310,000 paid for their tuition, and 
168,000 only were free scholars ; and even 
taking in the unendowed schools, of the 
whole 644,000 taught, 320,000, or one-half 
of the whole, paid for their schooling. 


Now, when I said I should lay on one 
side the education in Sunday-schools, it 
was not from undervaluing those excellent 
institutions, or because the details relating 
to them are unimportant, but because of 
the limited nature of that kind of education, 
and the necessarily inferior advantages 
which alone it can bestow ; for while one 
day in the week is very little towards the 
purposes of instruction, it is still less 
towards the benefits—the far more im- 
portant benefits of moral discipline. It is 
evidently not merely the teaching of reading 
writing, and ciphering, that profits the 
child: the regular school attendance is far 
more material for its improvement. Six 
days in the week, at six hours in the day, 
is a vast advantage in this training ; but a 
single day, for three or four hours, although 
the child being kept out of harm’s way 
may be something, is yet, comparatively 
speaking, insignificant as moral training,— 
as forming the invaluable habits of order, 
industry, and good behaviour. I desire it 
to be understood that I say nothing against 
Sunday-schools, or against those excellent 
individuals who patronize them, and who 
devote so much of the day of rest to teaching 
inthem. It is not because I value them 
less—but because I prize the others more 
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—those schools in which the whole time 
of the children is spent under the master’s 
eye—that I have said nothing of the num- 
bers taught on Sundays. There is, indeed, 
another reason for keeping those numbers 
out of our calculation ; we have no means 
of knowing what proportion of the children 
attend the Sunday-schools alone, and how 
many attend both the Sunday and the day 
schools. Thus, there were, in 1818, as Ll 
have already said, 644,000 children attend- 
ing day-schools, and 452,000 was the 
number of children attending the 5,100 
Sunday-schools; but those two sums 
must not be added together, by way 
of finding how many children, in the 
whole, received any instruction. I believe 
that at least three-fourths, if not four-fifths, 
of the one class belong also to the other. 
I have, therefore, thought it better, for 
these reasons, to institute the comparison 
between the present and the former amount 
of Education, by attending only to that 
which forms its great branch—the number 
of children attending day-schools. 

Let us, then, see whether the number 
of 478,000 children, attending unendowed 
day-schools in 1818, has increased, or re- 
mained stationary, or fallen off. ‘Ten years 
after the dissolution of the Education 
Committee—that is, in 1828—a_ great 
measure was carried in the other House of 
Parliament, chiefly by the exertions of a 
noble Friend of mine, Lord John Russell: 
I mean the repeal of the Vest and Corpora- 
tion Acts. As the invidious distinctions 
which those laws formerly created between 
Churchmen and Sectarians, had chiefly pre- 
vented their cordially co-operating together 
for planting schools, this appeared to me 
a favourable moment for bringing them 
into one plan of exertion, and for calling on 
them all to aid in the great work of educa- 
tion. Preparatory to any such attempt. | 
took the liberty of addressing 700 or 800 
circulars to the clergymen of as many 
different parishes. I had no authority to 
do so; but trusting to their courtesy, and 
recollecting the good will with which the 
working-clergy had helped my inquiries in 
1818, 1 asked for an answer to the queries 
contained in those circulars, respecting the 
state of education among their several 
flocks. I received answers to 487, which 
was one-twenty-first part of the parishes of 
England. ‘That must be admitted to be a 
small number, comparatively ; but still it 
appeared to me sufficient to ground a calcu- 
lation upon. I had taken the parishes in- 
ditlerently, so many in each county ; and I 
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had taken them at random, but from three 
classes—large parishes, middling parishes, 
and small parishes; and I had also taken 
them indiscriminately, from town and 
country, and from towns of different sizes, 
and I conceived that the answers given to 
these 487 circulars would lay a sufficient 
ground for drawing a conclusion, and 
forming an average for the whole kingdom. 
The result was this: —I found that there 
had been 50,000 children educated in those 
487 parishes in 1818, according to the ac- 
curate tables then formed by the Com- 
mittee, and given in the digest ; while the 
number in 1828 amounted to 105,000, or 
five per cent (on the larger number), more 
than double. So that, if that calculation 
were correct, the number of children 
educated in unendowed schools had con- 
siderably more than doubled during those 
ten years. When [I stated from this cal- 
culation, my confident belief that the 
whole number of children educated in 
England had increased in the same pro- 
portion; so that, where there had been 
478,000, there ought now to be between 
1,000,000 and 1,100,000, I spoke in the 
confident expectation that the Returns for the 
whole parishes of England and Wales would 
amply prove my calculation to be correct. 
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But I cannot help pausing for a moment, 
to add, that I entertained this opinion, not 
alone, certainly, but in company with only 


a few of those with whom I acted. There 
was a great and almost universal outcry 
against the correctness of the reasoning and 
the sufficiency of the data, and reverend 
clergymen, and learned professors, and 
expert calculators—but not experienced 
men—were loud in their objections. For 
it was said, that the number of parishes 
from which I have received answers was 
but a small proportion of the 11,400 
parishes in the whole country ; and that, 
in the remaining 10,900 parishes, there 
was no reason why education might not 
have remained stationary, or have gone 
back. It was in vain I urged that these 
parishes, thus taken at random, would 
furnish something like an average for the 
whole ;—in vain I foretold that, ifthe whole 
returns were made, my calculations would 
prove correct,—nay, that they must prove 
correct, unless a miracle had been wrought 
to effect, what nothing else could accomplish, 
the progression of education in 487 parishes 
taken at random, while all was stationary, 
or retrograde movement, in all the others. 
Well, the motion of a noble and esteemed 
Friend of mine in the other House of Par- 
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liament, Lord Kerry, has now produced 
those fuller Returns ; they have been classed 
and digested in great part; and I am now 
in a condition to show — not upon 487 
parishes, but upon the whole parishes 
of thirty-three counties, alphabetically, 
from Bedfordshire to Suffolk inclusive, 
containing 10,110,000 souls, and, consc- 
quently, greatly more than two-thirds of 
the whole country—that my computation 
was perfectly accurate, and that I had 
framed it on sufficient data. I shall not 
trouble your Lordships with the figures in 
detail, but give the results at once; and 
you will then see how far my prediction is 
verified. In those thirty-three counties, 
which include Lancashire and Middlesex— 
twocounties containing a population of about 
2,700,000, but the whole thirty-three con- 
taining 10,110,000, the results are, indeed, 
most satisfactory. Assuming, as we most 
clearly may, that the rest of the country 
has now the same proportion of scholars, 
and schools, the result is, that, instead of the 
478,000 attending the unendowed day- 
schools in the year 1818, having increased 
as | had anticipated to above 1,000,000, 
they have increased to 1,144,000, and the 
number of schools is increased from 14,000 
to 31,000. This is not only not under my 
calculation, but is considerably above it; 
and the excess is owing plainly to the 
progress made since 1828. 

I shall not detain your Lordships further 
on this point, than to observe, that the 
great increase on the unendowed schools 
and scholars has not been attended with a 
corresponding increase in the children re- 
ceiving instruction at the endowed schools. 
On'the contrary, these have fallen off in 
numbers, from 166,000 to 150,000 ; a fact 
which—considering the introduction of the 
new method, the Bell and Lancaster plan, 
into many of those foundations—gives rise 
to serious reflections. Such, however, is 
the present amount of daily instruction. 
In all kinds of schools, it is given to about 
1,300,000 children, without any interpo 
sition of the Government or public au- 
thorities. And surely this leads to the 
irresistible conclusion that, where we have 
such a number of schools and such means of 
education furnished by the parents them- 
selves from their own earnings, and by the 
contributions of well-disposed individuals 
in aid of those whose earnings are in- 
sufficient, it behoves us to take the greatest 
care how we interfere with a system which 
prospers so well of itself ; to think well and 
long and anxiously, and with all circums 
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spection and all foresight, before we thrust 
our hands into a machinery which is now 
in such a steady, constant, and rapid move- 
ment ; for if we do so in the least degree 
incautiously, we may occasion ourselves no 
little mischief, and may stop that movement 
which it is our wish to accelerate. I know 
well the difficulties of maintaining the con- 
tinuance of subscriptions first begun on oc- 
casions of public spirit excited, and bene- 
ficent zeal aroused. I know well—as do 
all men who have _ bestirred themselves, 
how little soever, with the purpose of 
benefiting their fellow citizens — that 
nothing can be more perilous than to give 
contributors an opportunity of saying, what 
some will feel and cthers will be ready to 
urge—“ We need not subscribe any more, 
for the Government, or the county, or the 
parish has stept in to educate the people, 
and will now maintain our institution.” 
Let the tax-gatherer, or the county-assessor, 
or the parish collector, but once go his 
rounds for a school-rate, and I will answer 
for it, that voluntary assistance of men in 
themselves benevolent, and indeed muni- 
ficent, instead of increasing, will soon 
vanish away; that the 1,144,000 now 
educated at unendowed schools will speedily 
fall down to almost nothing ; and that the 


adoption of such a fatal and heedless course 


will sweep away those establishments 
which, at present, reflect so much honour 
on the community, which do so much good, 
and are calculated, with judicious manage- 
ment, todo so much more. Add to this, 


that in many parts of the country—and | 


those the very districts where the people 
want instruction most—they are by no 
means anxious for it, nor very eager to 
send their children to school. Those 
persons who found and support schools, are 
of infinite use in encouraging the poor to 
benefit by their exertions; and all this 
useful engine of improvement would be de- 
stroyed, if the affair of education once were 
made a parish concern. 

I need not dwell longer on this point. 
The error has arisen from only regarding 
the Scotch Parish-school Law, which 
having worked so well in one country, is 
expected to produce as good effects here. 
But acentury and a-half ago, when there 
was hardly a school in Scotland, it was of 
incalculable importance to plant one in 
each parish, because this occasioned many 
others to be voluntarily established, and 
could interfere with no individual exertions 
then making, and no schools already esta- 
-blished, Who does not see that this is not 
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the case of England at the present day— 
when we havealready nearly as many schools 
and children taught in preportion to the 
population, without any compulsory pro- 
vision, as Scotland had, in 1818, after the 
Act of William and Mary had been in ope- 
ration 130 years? 

The ground of the Education Committee, 
in 1818, favouring the establishment of 
parish-schools by law, was the apprehension 
that the means of instruction afforded by 
voluntary contribution might prove occa- 
sional and temporary—that there was still 
a great deficiency—and that, instead of 
this being supplied, the existing schools 
might be suffered todecay. The experience 
of the ten years next ensuing, and of the 
six which followed those latter years, appears 
sufficiently decisive to remove such an ap- 
prehension ; and we have now a right to 
conclude against any general interference 
of the Legislature, until the efforts of indi- 
viduals shall be found insufficient, and the 
seminaries which they have established 
shall be seen going to decay. 

While, however, | am (upon the grounds 
which I have stated) clearly of opinion that 
no general measure of interference should 
be adopted, I am very far from saying, that 
nothing yet remains for the Government to 
do. We are remote indeed from the con- 
dition in which we can say that every thing 
is as well as possible for public instruction 
—that all is on the best footing in those 
schools,—that there is a sufficient supply of 
them,—and that the Legislature and the 
Government have no duty to perform in 
connexion with the most important of all 
important subjects. When I look to the 
state of the schools, as compared with the 
constantly-changing condition of society, 
and survey the sort of instruction they 
communicate, I find them to be defective 
in very many essential particulars; and to 
these defects I shall now shortly address 
the attention of your Lordships; for on the 
due consideration of them must be grounded 
whatever aid is to flow from legislation ; 
because, from an examination of them, 
alone, it is, that we can hope to discover the 
quarters in which parliamentary interposi- 
tion is either requisite or sate. 

I say then, first, that the schools are still 
too few in number; secondly, that they are 
confined to children of an age too advanced ; 
and, lastly, that they give a kind of in. 
struction exceedingly scanty and imperfect. 
I am prepared to demonstrate these three 
propositions by facts which are within the 
knowledge of many of your Lordships, and 
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would be known to you all, if you deemed 
the subject of sufficient importance to fix 
your attention. 

First, I am to show that the schools, 
numerous as they are, and much as their 
numbers have of late increased, and greatly 
multiplied as have been the scholars who 
attend them, neverthelessare still insufficient 
for the education of the whole of the people 
of this country, and for communicating to 
them even the small degree of knowledge 
which they profess at present to teach. It 
is a fact, and it is one of importance to bear 
in mind, that if you take the children of 
any country between seven and twelve 
years of age, they amount to between 10 
and 11 per cent. of the whole population. 
If that be so, it is demonstrable that the 
average of instruction of the people of 
England, at the present moment, is still 
defective. The whole population of Eng- 
land and Wales amounts to 13,894,000. Of 
this large population, there is not a ninth* 
instructed, as the proportion requires ;—no, 
nor a tenth part neither, for a ninth is 
1,543,700; a tenth is 1,389,400, and there 
is only 1,294,000, or very little more than 
one-eleventh ; and this number of 1,294,000 
includes 65,000 infants under the age to 
which my proportion applies ; so that it is 
in truth only 12,290,000 that are provided 
for, being only between one-eleventh and 
one-twelfth, and leaving a deficiency of 
above 300,000, as regards the ages between 
seven and eleven or twelve; that, indeed, 
is not the age to which, in my opinion, 
you should alone look; but I am now 
calling the attention of your Lordships to 
the inadequacy of the present provision, 
even for accomplishing its professed purpose 
of teaching a little knowledge to children 
out of the infant state. The whole amount 
of this kind of Education I have stated as 
given to not much more than one-twelfth 
of the population. But this is the average, 
and unfortunately it is unequally distribut- 
ed, being most abundant in places where it 
is least wanted, and where it is most re- 
quired, least liberally afforded. The average 
of all England and Wales we shall say is 
one in twelve; but what is the proportion 
in certain counties? Why, one-thirteenth, 
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* The expression of schools for one-ninth of 
the population means this—That proportion of 
the whole people denotes the children of cer- 
tain ages. Thus ina million of people there 
may be about 110,000 children between seven 
and twelve years old—that number, or one- 
ninth of the population, therefore requires 
schools, in order that all may be taught. 
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one-fourteenth, and one-fifteenth. And 
which are those counties, I would ask, where 
Education is the least expanded? They 
are Middlesex and the County Palatine of 
Lancaster ; and I believe, though I have 
not the returns, I may add Surrey. Of 
Middlesex and Lancaster, however, I can 
speak with certainty, that the proportion is 
little more than one-fifteenth, being in each 
a deficiency of near 60,000 children, and 
these are the two counties in all England 
in which the importance of Education is 
the greatest ; so that the provision for in- 
struction is scanty, exactly in proportion as 
the circumstances of the people require that 
it should be abundant. For I ask, whether 
the metropolitan and the great manufac- 
turing counties are not those which every 
consideration of public policy and of public 
morals (if things which are one and the 
same must be spoken of as distinct) prompts 
us to instruct most liberally—to fill with 
the means of education—to stud over with 
schools? Nor is this inequality of distri- 
bution confined to provinces; it pervades 
districts also. In those populous counties, 
with their large towns, the general propor- 
tion is little above one-fifteenth. But if 
this average were equally divided between 
the town and country population, the evil 
would be less. Unfortunately such is not 
the case, for in some of the great cities, as 
London, Westminster, Southwark, and the 
manufacturing emporia of the north, the 
average, instead of being a fourteenth, or 
even a fifteenth, sinks down to an eight- 
eenth or nineteenth. Thus the average 
for all Lancashire being between one-four- 
teenth and one-fifteenth, in the two 
parishes of Ulverstone and Cartmel, where 
there are about 12,000 inhabitants, it is 
one-cighth, and in Manchester and Salford, 
where 182,000 people dwell, it is about 
one-cighteenth only, so that there isin that 
great town a want of schools for 10,000 
children. In 1818, the average for all 
England was one-fifteenth; but for Lan 
cashire it was only one twenty-fourth ; and 
for Middlesex one-twentieth. At present 
Lancashire presents a proportion of one- 
fourteenth and a half, and Middlesex about 
one-fifteenth, so that the latter county 
manifests a greater degree of improvement 
than the former. 

Now, my Lords, what is the melancholy 
result of this statement? It is neither 
more nor less than this,—that in the great 
towns of England there is still so consider- 
able a deficiency in the means of clemen- 
tary instruction provided, whether as re- 
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gards endowed schools, or schools support- 
ed by voluntary contributions and private 
exertions, that in those places where it is 
most important to have the people in- 


structed, there are nearly one-half of the | 


children of the poor destitute of all means 
of education. 


ing this great evil, to adopt the principle 
sanctioned by the Report of the Education 


Committee of 1818. I am of opinion that 


supplying the lamentable deficiency which 


I have described, is to furnish the great 


towns with the funds now wanting, and to 
apply this public aid so as not to interfere 
with the exertions of individual zeal, or 
cut off the supplies of 
This is to be done, in my opinion, by act- 
ing upon the principle recommended in the 
Second Report of that Committee. The 
obvious course is, to plant the school, or 


rather to overcome the difficulty which | 


generally prevents schools from being com- 
menced—the want of an outfit for provid- 
ing a building. 


to the people of Oldham, for instance, in | 
Lancashire, or of Marylebone in Middle- 
sex,—“* Here is a sum of 200/. a-year, or 
150/. a-year, to pay a schoolmaster or 


schoolmistress ;” for that would have the 
effect of preventing many persons from 
subscribing annually, and it would espe- 


cially disincline the poor to spare something | 


for quarter-pence,—an exertion, on their 
part, of admirable use, as it not only pre- 
serves their independence, but makes them 
prize far more the instruction which they 
pay for. But the great difficulty of estab- 
lishing schools is connected with the first 
cost—the building or buying a school- 
house. Let us, then, start the establish- 
ment, overcome the first difficulty, and 
mect individuals half-way who are anxious 
for the spread of education. Do not even 
say—“ Here are 500/. for this object ;” 
but proceed on this principle—* If you 
will subscribe so much, we will subscribe 
the rest;” and you will, by these means, 
instead of repelling voluntary assistance, 
invite individuals to come forward in the 
cause. Such was the principle acted upon 
by the Church Building Commission, as 
tending to encourage, rather than to re- 
press, the exertions of the community. It 
was also adopted by the Government in 
distributing the grants of 20,000/. voted by 
the House of Commons in the years 1833 
and 1834; and I am happy to say, that the 
manner in which it was bestowed has pro- 
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I shall call upon your Lord- | 
ships, therefore, with the view of remedy- | 


private munificence. | 
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duced all the results expected by the pro- 
moters of the plan, which was, indeed, only 
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| acting upon the Education Committee’s 


Report in 1818. The establishment of 
hundreds of schools, and the contribution of 
thousands of pounds, for the furtherance of 
education, has been the happy result ; and 
but for the aid, the somewhat scanty aid, 
thus atlorded, those sums would never have 


| been devoted to this great national object, 
| and those schools never would have existed. 
the only safe course which we can take for | 


But I come now to the second ground 
of complaint against the schools established 
throughout the country. My next propo- 
sition is—that they are only open to chil- 
dren too far advanced in years. I consider 
the establishment of infant schools one of 
the most important improvements—I was 
going to say in the education, but I ought 
rather to say in the civil polity of this 
country—that have for centuries been made. 
I believe no one who has had an opportu- 
nity of observing those institutions, will feel 
the least hesitation in assenting to this 


| opinion, and in confessing how desirable it 
I would by no means say | 


is that the system should be generally 
adopted. But I wish now particularly to 
call the attention of the House to the 
reasons of fact, on which alone the useful- 
ness of infant education is established. I 
assert, that we begin much too late in the 
education of children. We take for granted 
that they can learn little or nothing under 
six or seven years old, and we thus lose the 
very best season of life for instruction. 
Whoever knows the habits of children at an 
sarlier age than that of six or seven—the 
age at which they generally attend the in- 
fant schools—whoever understands their 
tempers, their habits, their feelings, and 
their talents, —is well aware of their capa- 
city of receiving instruction, long before 
the age of six. The child is at three and 


| four, and even partially at two and under, 


perfectly capable of receiving that sort of 
knowledge which forms the basis of all 
education ; but the observer of children, 
the student of the human mind, has learnt 
only half his lesson, if his experience has 
not taught him something more: it is not 
enough to say that a child can learn a 
great deal before the age of six years; the 
truth is, that he can learn, and does learn, 
a great deal more before that age than all 
he ever learns or can learn in all his after 
life. His attention is more easily roused 
in a new world—it is more vivid in a fresh 
existence—it is excited with less effort, 
and it engraves ideas deeper in the mind. 
His memory is more retentive in the same 
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proportion in which his attention is more 
vigorous ; bad habits are not yet formed, 
nor is his judgment warped by unfair bias; 
good habits may easily be acquired, and 
the pain of learning be almost destroyed ; 
a state of listless indifference has not begun 
to poison all joy, nor has indolence para- 
lyzed his powers, or bad passions quenched 
or perverted useful desires. He is all 
activity, inquiry, exertion, motion; he is 
eminently acurious and a learning animal ; 
and this is the common nature of all 
children, not merely of clever and lively 
ones, but of all who are endowed with 
ordinary intelligence, and who in a few 
years become, through neglect, the stupid 
boys and dul] men we see. 

The child, when he first comes into the 
world, may care very little for what is 
passing around him, although he is, of 
necessity, always learning something even 
at the first; but, after a certain period, he 
is in a rapid progress of instruction ; his 
curiosity becomes irrepressible; the thirst 
for knowledge is predominating in his 
mind, and it is as universal as insatiable. 
During the period between the ages of 
eighteen months or two years and six—lI 
will even say, and five—he learns much 
more of the material world, of his own 
powers, of the nature of other bodies, even 
of his mind and of other minds, than he 
ever after acquires during all the years of 
boyhood, youth, and manhood. Every child, 
even of the most ordinary capacity, learns 
more, acquires a greater mass of knowledge, 
and of a more useful kind, at this tender 
age, than the ereatest philosopher is enabled 
to build upon it during the longest life of 
the most successful investigation, even were 
he to live to eighty years of age, and 
pursue the splendid career of a Newton or 
a La Place. The knowledge which the 
infant stores up—the ideas which are gene- 
rated in his mind—are so important, that 
if we could suppose them to be afterwards 
obliterated, all the learning of a senior 
wrangler at Cambridge, or a first-class man 
at Oxford, would be as nothing to it, and 
would literally not enable its victim to 
prolong his existenee for a week. This 
being altogether undeniable, how is it that 
so much is learnt at this tender age? Not 
certainly by teaching, or by any pains taken 
to help the newly-arrived guest of this 
world. It is almost all accomplished by 


his own exertions—by the irrepressible 
curiosity—the thirst for knowledge only to 
be appeased by learning, or by the fatigues 
It is 


and the sleep which it superinduces. 
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all effected by the instinctive spirit of in- 
quiry which brings his mind into a per 
petual course of induction, engages him in 
a series of experiments, which begins when 
he awakes in the morning, and only ends 
when he falls asleep. All that he learns 
during those years he learns not only with- 
out pain, but with an intense delight—a 
relish keener than any appetite known at 
our jaded and listless age—and learns in 
one-tenth of the time which, in after life, 
would be required for its acquisition. 

Now, while the faculties continue so 
acute, and the curiosity so keen, much 
more might be learnt, especially after the 
second or third years, and all this invaluable 
time is now thrown away; nay, even 
during those earlier years—the second and 
third—while he is, as it were, by accident, 
acquiring his knowledge of external objects, 
he might also be receiving lessons of an m- 
portant description, which would never be 
effaced from his memory, even to the last 
hour of his life. But so might he certainly 
in the fourth and fifth year, and after his 
first knowledge of external objects is com- 
pleted. All these years—these most pre- 
cious years—are thrown away ; nor is this 
the only or the worst consequence of that 
time being lost ; for if much that might be 
learnt is thus lost for ever, much that is 
pernicious is assuredly imbibed. While 
good habits, which might be implanted, are 
not formed, evil ones are fixed, which half 
a life-time can hardly eradicate. It is 
really wonderful how much a child knows, 
at the age of seven, that he ought not to 
know, unless great pains have been taken 
to teach him better; to exclude the worst 
species of knowledge from his mind, and 
prevent the most mischievous habits from 
becoming a second nature to him.  List- 
less, indolent, inattentive habits are formed 
before the age of seven, and the victim of 
curiosity becomes an indocile being. Per- 
verse and obstinate habits are formed before 
the age of seven, and the mind that might 
have been moulded like wet clay in a 
plastic hand, becomes sullen, intractable, 
obdurate, after that age. To the inextin- 
guishable passion for all learning, succeeds 
a dislike for instruction, amounting almost 
to disease. Gentle feelings—a kind and 
compassionate nature—an ingenuous, open 
temper—unsuspecting and seeking no cloak 
nor anv guard—are succeeded by violence, 
and recklessness, and bad morals, and base 
fear, and concealment, and even falsehood, 
till he is forced to school, not only ignorant 
of what is good, but also well learned in 
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much that is bad. These are the effects of 
the old system, the postponed education, 
and the neglected tuition of infants. But 
the history of Infant Schools has been con- 
solatory to the philanthropist ; their mani- 
fest good effects have roused the attention 
of the community to the sacredness of the 
trust reposed in their hands—to the abso- 
lute necessity of effecting a total change in 
the system of Education—to the incal- 
culable benefits derived from the infusion 
of useful learning, upon sound principles, 
into the minds of children at the docile age, 
and of giving them innocent pursuits and 
wholesome habits, while these can yet be 
implanted in a virgin soil. 

More would really be superfluous upon 
the general advantages of Infant Schools. 
I will only add, that in France, as well as 
in this country, the most sanguine hopes 
are entertained by all parties of the benefits 
to be derived from their universal establish- 
ment. Our enlightened neighbours having 
sent over accomplished persons to learn the 
method, Infant Schools (called Salles 
d’Asyle) are established at Paris, and 


elsewhere ; and, indeed, were I to point 
out the best I have ever seen, I should say, 
from the accident of a peculiarly qualified 
teacher having undertaken it, that the best 


is at Paris. The authorities of that capital 
are now occupied in multiplying such estab- 
lishments. In this country, | think it is 
now about seventcen years since my noble 
Friend (Lord Lansdowne), and |, with 
some others, began the first of these semi- 
naries, borrowing the plan, as well as the 
teacher, from Mr. Owen’s manufactory at 
Lanark ; and though it has been eclipsed by 
others to which it gave rise, especially Mr. 
Wilderspin’s, in Spitalfields, and Mr. 
Wilson’s, at Walthamstow, it yet has done 
vast good in its neighbourhood. On this I 
can appeal to any one of your Lordships 
who may like to satisfy himself of the ex- 
cellence of the system. The school I allude 
to still flourishes in Westminster, a few 
hundred yards from the spot where you 
now are. 

But, my Lords, I do not confine my 
panegyric of Infant Schools to the general 
use of early training ; | have 2 much more 
precise and definite purpose in view; and 
when I express my meaning to your Lord- 
ships, the proposition will probably be 
welcomed with the same degree of respect 
which my calculations received in 1828 
from the inexperienced persons whom [have 
already described. I and my coadjutors 
may again be described as visionaries, spe- 
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culatists, enthusiasts, to sum up all in one 
worst of words—theorists. We walked, 
but walked onward, among clouds of such 
phrases, thickly buzzing about from every 
corner; a little noisy, less troublesome, 
but offering no kind of resistance to our 
progress. J{my opponents smiled at me, I 
smiled at them, so that quarrel we had 
none; and at length they who laughed, 
were first silenced, then convinced, and are 
now active coadjutors. And now I am 
again exposing myself to a repetition of 
the ridicule, when I state that I consider 
that the establishment of Infant Schools in 
large towns, where crime is rife, where the 
people are closely crowded and ignorant, 
and vicious as well ignorant—that 
planting those schools in such haunts of 
men as London, Westminster, Southwark, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, 
would be the most simple and most effica- 
cious preventive of crimes. It is usual to 
regard punishment as the means of deterring 
men from committing offences. I know 
that there are some who put their trust in 
the gallows for extirpating vice ; that those 
who recoil from the idea of execution, fall 
back upon transportation ; that those for 
whom the transport-ship has no charms, 
yet affect the Penitentiary ; that those who 
dislike the unwholesomeness of the Peni- 
tentiary, yet cling to the treadmill, be- 
lieving in the virtues of solitary confine- 
ment for two weeks, or confinement not 
solitary for the residue of six or twelve 
months. I know that various persons 
patronise these different punishments, that 
each has his reason for pressing his parti- 
cular fancy, and that all flatter themselves 
their own favourite nostrum wiil be found 
the specific for our diseased moral condi- 
tion. But this I also know, that no one 
ever stops to examine in what way punish- 
ment deters from crime, or asks himself if 
it really operates in that way at all; rest- 
ing satisfied with the old received popular 
opinion—learned by heart and repeated by 
rote, without the least regard to its mean- 
ing, far less to the reasons it may rest upon 
—that “the example of the punishment 
deters from the commission of the crime,”— 
and so no remedy beyond punishment is 
ever thought of as worthy of a moment’s 
consideration. Far, indeed, is it from my 
intention to say, ‘* Abolish the criminal 
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as 


judges, do away with the gallows, the 


convict-ship, the tread-mill, and repeal 
your Criminal Code ;” for I full well know 
that while the present system continues, you 
must have all the apparatus of penal legis- 
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lation. I am not, certainly, one of those 
who believe in the kind of adage I have 
mentioned—the jingle about example and 
deterring ; but although little good arises, 
according to my opinion, from the infliction 
of punishments, yet a great deal of harm 
would be done by their repeal, and, there- 
fore, I do not say, ‘“‘ Dispense with such in- 
flictions ;” but I do really and sincerely 
declare, from the result of my practical ex- 
perience, and on all the principles which I 
have ever called to aid me in the inquiry, 
that the present system of punishment fails 
so entirely in accomplishing its object, that 
nothing can be less consolatory to the feel- 
ings of him who has to administer criminal 
justice, or him who presides over the coun- 
cils required to execute it. It is almost in- 
credible to thosewho have not well examined 
the subject, how little good can be ascribed 
to punishments in the way of preventing 
crimes. Hardened criminals may be got 
rid of by one infliction, banished by another, 
removed from society by a third; but the 
example of their suffering, were it far more 
known than it is, produces very little effect. 

Having thus guarded myself from the im- 
putation which I might have drawn upon 
myself, of wishing you to alter any part of 
the Criminal Code upon these grounds, I 
may proceed to state my reasons for hold- 
ing the opinion which I have stated as 
being mine. It appears to me evident 
that all who have discussed this question of 
crime and punishment, have proceeded 
upon an erroneous supposition. They have 
all assumed that a person making up his 
mind about committing an offence against 
the law is a reasoning, provident, calcu- 
lating being. They have all argued on 
the supposition, that a man committing a 
robbery on the highway, speculates, at the 
moment of planning his expedition, upon 
the chance of being hanged for it ; or that 
a man projecting a forgery, is well aware 
of the punishment which awaits him, and 
feels a conviction that he shall suffer it. 
All reasoners on this subject have gone upon 
the assumption, that the individuals who 
commit crimes, calculate beforehand the 
consequences of their conduct, as the mer- 
chant, in his counting-house, reckons on the 
chances of profit and loss in his specula- 
tions; or the farmer—(if, indeed, farmers 
ever calculate)—on the crops, the markets, 
and the seasons. That is the first mis- 
take ; but there is another not less detri- 
mental to the argument. It is equally 
assumed, that the individual is, at the time 
of making the supposed calculation, un- 
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biassed and free in his mind—that he con- 
siders the subject with calmness and deli- 
beration—in short, that he is altogether in 
the same frame of mind in which we are 
ourselves, when devising the punishment 
for his offences; whereas, he is almost 
invariably under the influence of strong 
excitement. He has lost money at the 
gaming-table, and is ruined if he cannot 
pay it or replace it—he ought to have cal- 
culated before he went there, and he might 
then have reasoned; but that is not the 
moment to which the penal denunciations 
are addressed—he thinks not at all till he 
feels the consequences of his imprudence, 
and has debts to pay after his losses—has a 
family and a station to support in spite of 
them; and then comes the question, what 
shall he do—and then he is supposed to 
count the risk of detection, conviction, and 
punishment, if he plunges into a course 
which will relieve him from his pressing 
embarrassments. In _ circumstances like 
these, I very much doubt his calculating 
at all, for what fills his whole mind is his 
ruined condition ; he feels much; he fears 
much ; and he is disordered in his under- 
standing, by the vehement desire to escape 
from the endless difficulties into which his 
rash imprudence has hurried him. In 
such a frame of spirit, he is little likely to 
pause and consider. But suppose him to 
calculate—his reckoning will not be so 
much of the amount of danger to be en- 
countered by the Criminal Act, as of the 
utter ruin and disgrace in store for him if 
he be a defaulter. The truth is, that men 
rush on the commission of the greatest 
crimes, under the dominion of passions 
which lay their reason prostrate. The 
greatest of all enormities are almost in- 
variably committed under the influence of 
mighty excitement. It is the madness of 
lust, and a rape is perpetrated—or the fury 
of revenge, and murder is done—or hatred 
wrought up to frenzy, and houses are burnt 
or demolished; the stings of conscience 
being felt after the offence, and in the calm 
that succeeds the tempest of passion. Even 
offences of a more sordid kind, those against 
property, and which are more connected 
with speculation, are planned with such a 
desire of obtaining the things sought after, 
to supply some necessity, or gratify some 
propensity, that in estimating the risk of 
detection and punishment, hardly a thought 
is bestowed on those dangers ; so that 
altogether very little reliance can be placed 
on the deterring influence of punishments, 
whether seen or only heard of. But if 
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punishment is inefficient, I am sure that 
prevention is effectual. The schools which 
have already been established for children 
at the ages of seven, eight, nine, and ten, 
exhibit results consolatory as far as they go ; 
but these are very ineffectual instruments 
of improvement compared with those which 
I wish to see established, where the child, 
at the earliest age, may be taken under the 
fostering care of the instructor,—where the 
acquisition of vicious habits may be effec- 


tually prevented, and the principles of 


virtue may thus early be instilled into the 
mind,—where the foundation may be laid 
for intellectual as well as moral culture,— 
and where, above all, the habits of pru- 
dence, industry, and self-control, may be 
taught at a season when lasting habits are 
easily acquired. If, at a very early age, a 
system of instruction is pursued by which a 
certain degree of independent feeling is 
created in the child’s mind, while all 
mutinous and perverse disposition is avoided, 
— if this system be followed up by a con- 
stant instruction in the principles of virtue, 
and a corresponding advancement in intel- 
lectual pursuits,—if, during the most cri- 
tical years of his life, his understanding and 
his feelings are accustomed only to sound 
principles and pure and innocent impres- 
sions,—it will become almost impossible 
that he should afterwards take to vicious 
courses, because those will be utterly alien 
to the whole nature of his being. It will 
be as difficult for him to become criminal, 
because as foreign from his whole habits, as 
it would be for one of your Lordships to go 
out and rob on the highway. Thus, to 
commence the education of youth at the 
tender age on which I have Jaid so much 
stress, will, I feel confident, be the sure 
means of guarding society against crimes. 
I trust every thing to habit—habit, upon 
which, in all ages, the lawgiver, as well as 
the schoolmaster, has mainly placed his re- 
liance—habit, which makes every thing 
easy, and casts all difficulties upon the de- 
viation from the wonted course. Make 
sobriety a habit, and intemperance will be 
hateful and hard,—make prudence a habit, 
and reckless profligacy will be as contrary to 
the nature of the child grown an adult, as 
the most atrocious crimes are to any of your 
Lordships. Give a child the habit of sa- 
credly regarding truth—of carefully re- 
specting the property of others—of scrupu- 
lously abstaining from all acts of improvi- 
dence which can involve him in distress—— 
and he will just as little think of lying, or 
cheating, or stealing, or running in debt, as 
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of rushing into an element in which he 
cannot breathe. 

Now, the problem we would resolve, is 
to find the means of preventing that class 
from coming into existence amongst whein 
the criminals that infest society are created 
and fostered ; and to solve this problem, 
we must first examine of what persons 
that class is composed. I consider that they 
come almost entirely from among the 
poorer orders of the people, and chiefly in 
the large towns. My calculation. into the 
data of which I wil! not now stop to enter, 
is, that the persons amoung whom crine is 
generated form about one-fiith of the 
population in the large towns, about one- 
sixth in those of middle size, and about 
one-seventh in the smaller towns. The 
class to which I refer is not among the 
higher ranks of society, not certainly among 
the middle class, nor yet among those 
immediately below the middle classes—I 
mean that most respectable body of the 
working classes who are at once skilful, 
industrious, and respectable; but the 
persons from the body of whom criminals 
are produced, are a certain proportion of 
the mere common day-labourers, who 
almost, of necessity, suffer severe and con- 
stant difficulty in obtaining the means of 
subsistence in the present state of society, 
and for whose conduct every possible allow- 
ance ought in justice to be made. The 
question, then, is reduced to this—How 
shall we so deal with this body of the people 
as to prevent them from growing up with 
vicious or with improvident habits, which 
are the parents of vicious ones, and turn 
them to habits of an opposite description— 
such habits as will make profligacy, and 
improvidence, and crimes, foreign to their 
nature? Then, I say, that planting a 
sufficient number of Infant Schools for 
training and instructing all the children of 
those classes of the people, will at once 
solve the problem of prevention. Of this 
I cannot doubt, unless I disbelieve the 
evidence of my own senses in England and 
France, and deny all that I knew from the 
testimony of others regarding such se- 
minaries. In any community crimes 
would be reduced to an inconsiderable 
quantity, if Infant Schools could be es- 
tablished, sufficient for the children of all 
those classes of the community to which I 
have alluded. The real difficulty is, 
indeed, inconsiderable—it only relates to 
providing the schools; for all those per- 
sons who have themselves been thrown into 
evil communication by the want of know- 
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ledge, and by early bad habits, have inva- 
riably, to their praise be it spoken, looked 
favourably upon infant tuition. I have 
had an opportunity, myself, of observing 
that portion of the community; and I am 
happy in being able to say that T never saw 
any one of them, however exceptionable 
might have been their own conduct, or 
however deficient they were in education 
themselves, that did not express an anxious 
desire to place their children where they 
could be better brought up than at home, 
and made better than themselves. Here, 
then, is a powerful lever to be moved by 
us, whenever we shall interefere in this 
great department of public policy. With 
such an object in view, and with such 
facilities as this good disposition in the 
poor affords, I cannot conceive that there 
will be any material difficulty in erg 
the means of planting Infant Schools, 

sufficient numbe rs, to train the proportion 
of the people which I have already men- 
tioned. The cost I know, from an ac- 
cidental circumstance, to be moderate. A 
legacy estimated at 7,000. or 8,000/. was 
some years ago left to me, on the supposi- 
tion that I held certain opinions which I 
really did not entertain. I, of course, felt 
that I had no right to take it, given, as it 
was, under an entire misapprehension, and 
I destined the money to the purpose of 
establishing Infant Schools,—sufficient to 
train any of ee great parishes of this 
metropolis,— which ‘all: the eg and 
calculations made, proved that the fund 
would easily do. However, the opinion of 
Mr. Hart being taken, and finding that I 
must undergo a Chancery-suit before the 
money could be obtained, I abandoned it 
altogether, by renouncing. But, in con- 
sequence of the project I had conceived, 
inquiries were set on foot, by which it was 
made manifest that for 7,001. we could 
establish schools which would train that 
portion of a population of 130,000, which 
I suppose to furnish the criminals. If the 
schools were established by the Govern- 
ment they would probably cost a little 
more, because Government never can work 
so “ies § as individuals; but [ am quite 
satisfied, that if the wisdom of Parliament 
give but the inconsiderable sum of 30,0007. 
for two years, (inconsiderable compared 
with the millions so easily and so lavishly 
voted for wars and other evil purposes,) 
we should be able to provide for the train- 
ing of the whole of London, on both sides 
of the river, and that the effects of it, on 
our criminal judicature, would very soon 
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become apparent, as well as on our parish 
expenditure. We should witness the 
improvement of the moralsof the commu- 
nity, in the diminution of crimes—the 
improvement of its circumstance in the 
diminished improvidence and poverty of the 
people. This measure would be reme- 
dial, aud preventive, and healing in a degree 
far surpassing all that has hitherto been 
attempted by the unwieldy arm of criminal 


jurispudence. 


I well know the consequences of the 
present system of punishment, and, in 
truth, nothing can be worse. There are 
in Londen thousands of juvenile offenders, 
as they are termed, and not incorrectly, for 
they are eight, nine, ten, and eleven years 
of age, and they have offended, but ‘they 
are as yet beginners in villany; they are 
not adult criminals; they are not iinet 
and hardened in vice ; they have accidently, 
occasionally as it were, violated the law:— 
but enclosed fora week or two in New- 
gate, or some other school of crimes, some 
receptacle for accomplished villains, the 
immature rogues perform their noviciate 
among the most finished adepts in the art, 
and “return thoroughbred, irreclaimable 
profligates to that society which they had 
left raw and tender, delinquents. If there 
were Infant Schools, instead of Newgate 
schools, for receiving the children of the 
needy, a very different fate would attend 
those unhappy youths. Vice would be 
then prevented—nipped in the bud, instead 
of being fostered and trained up to ma. 
turity,—and more would be done to eradi- 

sate crimes, than the gallows, the convict 
ship, the Penitentiary, the treadmill, can 
accomplish, even if the prison discipline 
were so amended, as no longer to be the 
nursery of vice. That the number of 
Infant Schools is at present lamentably 
inadequate to produce any thing like such 
good consequences as these, needs hardly be 
shewn. In the thirty-three counties for 
which we have the Returns, there are only 
2,200 such schools, with 65,000 scholars, 
so that instead of there being Infant 


Schools for about the mean proportion of 


one-sixtieth part of the population, there 
are schools for not much more than 160th 
part, not much above a third of the demand : 

and this average is very unequally distri- 
buted; for in “all the most populous and 
manufacturing districts it is lower, Middle- 

sex only excepted: thus in Lancashire the 
proportion is 1-212th, and Cheshire, 
1-223rd. In the four northern counties 
there are hardly any Infant Schools at all, 
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but the other schools are much more 
numerous than elsewhere. 

I cannot quit the subject of the con- 
nexion between ignorance and crimes, 
without taking notice of an objection which 
has been raised to my argument. It is 
said, “ Education is increasing, but offences 
are multiplying still faster than schools,” 
and so men cry out. “ You do no good with 
all your teaching.” Upon this I must first 
observe that the increase of crime is not 


evinced by the increase of prosecutions, | 
as circumstances have operated to bring 


before the public of late years many viola- 
tions of the law which were formerly 
committed, and not visited with prosecu- 
tion. ‘Those juvenile offenders are now in 
vast numbers prosecuted for felonies, who 
used before to be whipped by their parents 
or masters, after being taken before a 
magistrate. Itis deemed expedient, in the 
great desire of criminal justice, to hurry the 
children off to gaol, there to be instructed 
in all the arts of consummate villany. 
Nor has any thing tended more to multiply 
such prosecutions than the recent alteration 


in the law, giving costs to the prosecutor | 
out of the county rates. But if I am! 


asked for proof that the connexion between 
vice and ignorance is intimate and apparent, 
I can prove it, should any one deem a 
proof necessary of a proposition so self- 
evident, by documents which leave no 
doubt whatever on the subject. One or 
two examples may suffice: 700 persons 
were put on their trials, in the winters of 
1830 and 1831, charged with rioting and 
arson, and of those 700 (not all of the 
lowest rank of life, nor, as might be ex- 
pected, of the worst offenders) how many 
could write and read? Only 150; ail the 
rest were marksmen. Of the number of 
boys committed to Newgate, during three 
years, two thirds could neither read nor 
write. At the Refuge for the Destitute it 
is still worse ; for from an examination there 
made, it appears that the number of 
children received, who can read with 
tolerable facility, is in the proportion of only 
one in every thirty or thirty-five. A re- 
spectable magistrate of the county of Essex, 
a Member of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, has given evidence before a Com- 
mittee of that House, and he states that 
nine times out of ten the persons who 
come before him are unable to write, and 
that he is obliged to take their marks 
instead of their signatures. With such 
glaring facts before us, I suppose I may be 
allowed to assert, that it is not mere specu- 
lation to connect ignorance with crimes. 
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The experience of other countries runs 
parallel with our own upon this important 
matter ; and it is principally from a con- 
viction of the truth which I have been 
propounding, that so general a disposition 
pecvails among the rulers even of arbitrary 
governments, to promote public instruction. 
Indeed, the greatest exertions have been 
made for this purpose in those states, which 
haye not, as yet, a free constitution. 
France, | am sorry to say, admirable as 
her present efforts are, must be reckoned 
amongst the lowest in point of actual 
amount of instruction, excepting, of course, 
Russia and Turkey, the former of which is 
hardly within the pale of European society 
~—the latter, certainly without it. As late 
as 1817, the proportion all over the French 
territory was one in thirty-five,* while 
with us it was one in fifteen of the popula- 
tion. But this disgraceful state of things 
roused the noble spirit of that generous 
people ;— philanthropic societies were 
every where formed—the Government lent 
its aid in founding schools, and in the space 
of only two years, the proportion was 
reduced to one in twenty-eight; so that 
schools must in those two years have been 
planted for no less than 215,000 children. 
Since that time, and under the present 
Constitutional Government especially, the 
progress has been rapid, and parochial 
instruction is now a branch of the law of 
the land. In Holland, it appears from the 
report of the celebrated Cuvier, that as 
arly as 1812 there were schools sufficient 
for the education of 190,000 children, and 
that the proportion was one in ten, being 
equal to Scotland nearly. In Wurtemberg 
schools are required by law to be supported 
in every parish out of the Church funds. 
In Denmark, Bavaria, and Saxony, they 
are supported by a parish-rate ; and even 
in Russia, which I said was almost out of 
the European pale, so sensible is the 
Autocratie Government that it is necessary 
to educate the people, at least in towns, 
that the public funds maintain schools in 
all the town parishes. Sweden is, perhaps, 
the best educated country in the world, for 
it is there difficult to find one person in a 
thousand who cannot read and write. The 
accounts from those countries show that the 
progress of education,but especially of infant 
tuition, has been attended with marked 





* That is, as before explained, there were 
schools not for one-ninth of the people, or for 
all children between seven and twelve; but 
only for one-thirty-fifth, or for one-fourth part 
of the children that require schooling. 
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improvement in morals; and it is well 
known that in Spain, the worst educated 
country in Western Europe, tenfold more 
crimes are committed of a violent descrip- 
tion, than in Germany, England, and 
France. The opinions of the jurists and 
statistical writers in Prussia are strongly 
pronounced upon this subject ; and I need 
not dwell upon what all your Lordships 
know, the regular system of even com- 
pulsory education which prevails both there 
and in some parts of Switzerland. 

But the third proposition which I under- 
took to demonstrate, relates to the kind of 
education given at our present schools. 
Not only are those establishments too few 
in number,—not only do they receive 
children at too advanced ages,—the in- 
struction which they bestow hardly deserves 
the name. You can scarcely say more in its 
praise, than that it is better than nothing, 
and that the youth are far better so em- 
ployed than idling away their time in the 
streets. They learn reading, some writing, 
and very little arithmetic—less it is nearly 
impossible to learn. I speak of the or- 
dinary day-schools generally ; and I affirm 
that to hear such places called seminaries 
of education is an abuse of terms which 
tries one’s patience. Learning of that 
scanty kind is only another name for igno- 
rance ; nor is it possible that it should be 
better ; for the schoolmasters are unedu- 
cated themselves ; they know little of what 
they ought to teach, less still of the art of 
teaching, which every person who is only 
a little less ignorant than the children 
themselves, thinks he is quite capable of 
exercising. 

It is strange to observe how far we are 
behind other countries in this most essential 
particular—the quality of our education. 
It should seem as if our insular prejudices 
had spell-bound us, as it were, by a word, 
and made us believe that a school means 
useful instruction ; and that when we had 
covered the land with such buildings, 
whatever was done within them or left 
undone, we had finished the work of in- 
structing the people. I had lately an 
opportunity of observing what is now doing 
in almost every part of France, for the 
truly paramount object of making education 
good as well as general. Normal Schools, 
as they are called—places of instruction for 
teachers—are every where establishing by 
the Government. This happy idea origi- 


nated with my old and venerated friend, 
Emanuel Fellenberg—a name not more 
known than honoured, nor more honoured 
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than his virtuous and enlightened efforts in 
the cause of education and for the happiness 
of mankind deserve. Five-and-twenty 
years ago he opened a school for the 
instruction of all the teachers in the Can- 
ton of Bern, of which he is a patrician. 
He received them, for the vacation months, 
under his hospitable roof, and gave them 
access to the lessons of the numerous 
learned and scientific professors who adorn 
his noble establishment at Hoffwyl. I 
blush for the infirmities, the imbecility, of 
the order he and I belong to, when I add, 
that the jealousy of the Bernese aristocracy 
prevented him from continuing this course 
of pure, patriotic, and wise exertion. But 
the fruits of his experiment, eminently 
successful as it proved, have not been lost. 
In other parts of the Continent, Normal 
Schools have been established; they form 
part of the Prussian system; they have 
been established in other parts of Germany ; 
and I have seen and examined them in all 
the provinces of France which I visited 
last winter. I have seen twenty in one, 
thirty or forty in another, and as many as 
120 in a third Normal School, all teachers 
of youth by profession, and all learning 
their invaluable and difficult art. In fact, 
the improvement of the quality of education 
has every where, except in England, gone 
hand-in-hand with the exertions made for 
spreading it and augmenting its amount, 
and has never been overlooked, as often as 
any Government has wished to discharge 
one of its most important and imperative 
duties—that of instructing the people. 
It has never, save in our own country, 
been deemed wise to deal out a niggard 
dole of mental sustenance by teaching mere 
reading and writing, which is what we call 
education, and we hardly ever look beyond 
it. Our neighbours, whom we habitually 
look down upon, provide a system of learn- 
ing far better deserving the name. In 
addition to writing, reading, and arithmetic, 
geography, natural history, practical ge- 
ometry, are taught, together with linear 


drawing, one of the most improving and 


useful exercises for the humbler classes, 
giving them not merely means of harmless 
recreation, but valuable habits of obser- 
vation, and a capacity of acquiring precise 
ideas of external objects, whether of nature 
or of art, and proving actually gainful in 
almost every occupation, if any question of 
mere profit and loss is to be mentioned by 
the side of such considerations. This 
accomplishment is universally found not 
only most attractive to the working classes, 
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but most useful for the improvement which 
it gives them in their several occupations. 
I have inquired of well-informed foreign- 


Education. 
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ers—not, certainly, in France—if, in ad- | 


dition to a little natural history and mine- 
ralogy, the children were not allowed to 
learn civil history also? The answer was, 


without risk, be taught. So that 


| countries ! 
| the book the page that records his own 


322 


narchs who wear the human form, and 


Education. 


'think nothing inhuman alien to their 


nature! No wonder, indeed, that Civil 
History is forbidden in the schools of those 
The tyrant cannot tear from 


| crimes and the world’s sufferings, and he 
no; that is forbidden; and in certain | 
countries, seats of legitimacy, it may not, 


the | 


pupils learn the history of a stone, of a' 
moss, of a rush, of a weed ; but the history | 


of their own country, the deeds of their 


forefathers, the annals of neighbouring | 


nations, they may not read. ‘They are not 
to gain the knowledge most valuable to the 


members of a rational and civilized com- | 


munity. 
must present closed doors to their subjects ; 
the great book of civil wisdom must to 
them be sealed. For why? There are 


History, the school of princes, | 


some of its chapters, and near the latter end | 
of the volume, which it is convenient they | 


should not peruse. Civil history, indeed ! 
—the History of Rulers! Why that 
would tell of rights usurped,—of privileges 


outraged,—of faith plighted and broken,— | 


of promises made under the pressure of 


seals it up from the people! But let us 
be thankful that despotism is, for the 
wisest purposes, made as capricious as it is 
hateful, and that those scourges of the 
earth who dare not have their deeds told, 
yet teach men the knowledge which must, 
in the end, extirpate their own hateful 
race. 

Those seminaries for training masters are 
an invaluable gift to mankind, and lead to 
the indefinite improvement of Education. 
It is this which, above every thing, we 
ought to labour to introduce into our sys- 
tem; for as there are not more than two 
now established by the exertions of indi- 
vidual benevolence, and, as from the nature 
of the institution, it is not adapted to be 
propagated by such eflorts, no possible harm 
can result from the interposition of the Le- 
gislature in this department. That there 


| are already provided, and in the neighbour- 


foreign invasion, and for gaining the peo- | 
ples’ aid to drive back the invading usurper | 


and tyrant, but made to be broken when, 
by the arm of that deluded people, that 


hood of this House, the means of improving 
our elementary Education, and of training 


| good teachers, I have the satisfaction of 


| knowing. 


conqueror had been repelled, the old | 


dynasty restored, and its members only 
remembered the invader and the tyrant to 


x. In the Borough Road School of 
the British and Foreign Society, any of 


_your Lordships may, at any time, see 


change places with him, and far out-do his | 


worst deeds of oppressing their subjects and 
plundering their neighbours! — History, 
indeed ! 
at their own doors—an ancient, indepen- 
dent, inoffensive people, overcome, pillaged, 
massacred, and enslaved, by the conspiracy 
of those Governments, which are now teach- 
ing their subjects the history of the grasses, 
and the mosses, and the weeds ;—it would 
tellthem that the Bible and the Liturgy were 
profaned which they are now commanded 
to read, and the christian temples where 
they are weekly led to worship, were 
desecrated by blasphemous thanksgivings 
for the success of massacre and pillage! 


seminary of great excellency. I have lately 
visited it in company with some of your 
Lordships, and certainly a more extraordi- 


nary spectacle of the progress of instruction 


That would tell of scenes enacted | 


' they were instantaneous. 


It would tell them of monarchs who live | 


but to tyrannize at home and_ usurp 
abroad—who hold themselves unsafe as 
long as a free man is suffered to exist—who 
count the years of their reign by just rights 
outraged, and solemn pledges forfeited— 
monarchs who, if ever by strange accident, 


marvellous display was not confined 
| arithmetic : among other things, I saw a 


the sun goes not down upon their wrath, | 


exclaim that they have lost a day— mo- 


among children I never beheld, or, indeed, 
heard of in any country at any time. It 
is reaily astonishing how the human facul- 
ties could, at so early an age,—indeed at 
any age,—be cultivated to such a degree. 
A dozen or two of the children were asked 
such questions as these:—‘‘ What is the 
interest of 535/. 7s. 4d. for fifteen seconds?” 
* How many men will stand, allowing two 
feet and a-half to a man, on three-quarters 
of an acre?” Scarcely a minute was given 
for the answers, and they were as correct as 
The pupils were 
never puzzled in any case of calculation 
but one, and that must have been from 
some misunderstanding, for it was really 
the only question which I could have an- 
swered without pen and ink. But this 
to 


boy take a slate, without having any copy, 
and solely from memory trace upon it the 
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outline of Palestine and Syria, marking 
all the variations of the coast, the bays, 
harbours, and creeks, inserting the towns 
and rivers, and adding their ancient as well 
as their modern names. Now all this is 
real, substantial, useful knowledge, fitted 
alike to exercise and to unfold the ‘facultie S 
of the mind, and to lay up a store of learn- 
ing at once the solace of the vacant mo- 
ments, and the helpmate of the working 
hours in after years. I feel quite certain 
that when those children leave the school 
they will be governed by such worthy prin- 
ciples, and stimulated by such generous 
appetites, as will make their pursuits honest 
and theirrecreations rational, and effectually 
guard them from the perils of improvidence, 
dissipation, and vice. 

Here, then, is the path plain before us— 
for there is not a single school in which 
the children might not be thus trained and 
accomplished. Place Normal Seminaries— 


Education. 


seminaries for training teachers—in a few | 
York, Liverpool, | 
tion purposes, which are no longer of use 
| 


such places as London, 
Durham, and Exeter—so that the west, 
south, north-east, and north-west of the 
island shall have the means of obtaining 
good masters, and you will yearly qualify 
500 persons fitted for diffusing a perfect 
svstem of instruction all over the country. 


These Training Seminaries would not only 
o ° 


teach the masters the branches of learning | 
and science they are now deficient in, but 


would teach them what they knew 


the knowledge which they have, or may 


acquire— the best method of training and | 


dealing with children, in all that regards 
both temper, capacity, and habits, and tlie 
means of stirring them toexertion, and con- 
trolling their aberrations. The whole 


operation would occasion a very trifling ex- | 
20, OOOL., for | 
‘less; while writing, geography, ciphering 


pense to the State: I think 
jive or six years would, with the individual 
efforts that must be called forth, suttice for 
reforming effectually the whole education 
of the country. 

I now come to another branch of the 


subject, which will bring me to the con- | 
endowed masters to teach two or three 


clusion of my task, and release your Lord- 
siips for the present ; 
the consideration of expense to which I 
have just been adverting. There are al- 
ready, we are often told,—and justly told, 
great funds in the country devoted to the 
purposes of education, and nevertheless, it 
is said, we would draw upon the public 
purse for more. No man is more ready 
than I am to admit the ample amount of 
those funds, and I will add that they are 
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it is suggested by | 
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so applied as to produce a most inadequate 
accomplishment of the purposes to which 
they were destined by the donors. In 
many cases those funds are rendered abso- 
lutely useless by being withheld from the 
purposes for which they were designed ; 
but in others they are almost equally use- 
less from an opposite cause—from there 
being a too strict adherence to the letter of 
the Gift or Foundation, which the altered 
circumstances of society have rendered 
whoily inapplicable to any good purpose at 
the present day. If the Grautor or Foun- 
der has not given to the trustees a sufficient 
discretionary power over the property, they 
wre unable to administer it to any advan- 
tage without the aid of a private Act 
of Parliament. If they have no discre- 
tion in its application, they cannot provide 
for a partial or total failure of objects with- 
out the expense and anxiety of an applica- 
tion to the Court of Chancery, and even 
then the remedy is very incomplete. But 
the chief evil arises from Gifts to Educa- 
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in diffusing the requisite knowledge ; and 
large funds, indeed, are thus rendered next 
to useless. Many aman thought, however, 
two or three centuries ago, that he was 
conferring a great benefit on his neigh- 
bor whood by extablishi ling a grammar school, 
and endowing it with an estate, then worth 
two or three hundred pounds a-year, at 
present worth as many thousands. Now, 
the Court of Chancery holds that a Gram. 
one exclusively devoted to 
teaching Greck, Latin, or Hebrew; and 
that to bestow the funds otherwise is a mis. 


application. I know of a foundation of this 
kind in a large manufacturing town, with 
/an income of some thousands a-year, and 


which offers to the numerous uneducated 
people a kind of instruction altogether use- 

k-keeping, mechanics, chemistry, draw- 
ing, would be invaluable acquisitions to 
I could name other 


good an income, and which support well 


boys, because they are Grammar-schools. 
The true remedy here is to extend the 
powers of the trustees by law. 

The imperfections of old foundations 
may well be illustrated by another example. 
Pious persons, in former times, thought 
that they did a good work when they estab- 
lished Foundling Hospitals. ‘They imagined 
that such institutions would prevent child« 
murder and exposure of infants, and dis 
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minish the other evils arising from 
illicit commerce of the sexes. As late as 
the last century, this was the prevailing no- 
tion among tolerably sensible, and certainly, 
moral and religious people; and if 
means had been commensurate with their 
wishes, we should have had a Foundling 
Hospital in every town in the kingdom. 
That delusion has, however, long ceased to 
prevail. All men are now agreed that such 
establishments are not charities, but nui- 
sances of an enormous nature, having the 
direct effect of encouraging immorality and 
increasing infanticide ; and the funds 
destined to support these hospitals have 
been otherwise applied, the name alone 
being retained. 


the ir 
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| cloud 
Machiavel says—thac in | 
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to surpass this. ae when the rigorous 
system of examination was relied upon, 
and when I ore “If they were quite 
sure no improper person, ame ( 
parents of the hundred children tl - 
ceived, were suflered to participate in the 
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political affairs you should beware lest in | and walk quictly away ?” It is needless to 
changing the name you alter the thing | add, that no answer was made to this, be- 
without intending it; but he also says, | cause none could be giver \t Bordeaux 
that it is sometimes good, when you would | too, ther in institution of ‘kind, 
change the thing, to keep the name. ‘This | wi! al » 000 | es are maine 
maxim has been fully acted upon in the ease | tained; and these, as is quite sure to 
of the London Foundling mins and I} happen, have v uch ine l, being 
have seen the bad consequences of follow. | now third re nu vas than they 
ing the Machiavellian rule “Whe nl he iv rs ngo: and I found t the 
in France I made war upon Foundling | bulk of the cases which came before the 
Hospitals, and I found a formidable host of | police, were of young men and boys who 
prejudices embodied in their defence ; a | had been bred in the Foundling 

host the more dangerous, that they had been Many of my excellent and enlightened 
enlisted in the service by the purest feclings | friends in France held the same opinions 
of benevolence. I visited establishments of | with me upon these subjects; but th 


fal 


this description in every part of the South | j 
While examining one, I was | 


of France. 
amused with the self-complacency of 
conductors, whose countenances aes in 


smiles, while they exhibited for my admira- | fal 


peculiar 


tion what were considered the 
1] =r 
Liy lis Te. 


merits of their institution, especial 
volving box, with the be! il, and the comfort- 

able cradle, open at all hours of the night, 
and nurses ready to attend the summons, 
and charge themselves with the fruit of 
guilty passion, or improvident wedlock. 
Through this wicket, I 
the children i in the house were 
their parents, of course, il unknown ; 
while the remainder, (and here the 
other boast of the hospitai,) were received 
after the most careful examination of the 
father and mother, 
pected, and, doubtless, a favourable one. 
I was compelled to admit, that I considered 
the arrangement, more especially the mecha- 
nism of the tour or turning cradle, to. be 
quite perfect—to be adi apted with singular 
skill to its object ; and I added, that if all 


Vas 


vas sae that half | 
taken in— 


My opinion was ex- | 


the fiends below had met in council to con- , 


trive means of propagating immorality, 


certainly they could have invented nothing 
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consent of ‘I -arliament. In Dublin, too, 
the Foundling, one of the inmost dreadtul 
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abuses ever knownin any civilized country, 


town its property. 
that the 
century 


namic been for 


nown the 


has, though much more recently, been abos 
lished. In neither of these houses ean a 
single Foundling now be received. ‘The 
parents are strictly examined before any 
child is admitted; and yet all the estates, 
and all the other funds, were expressly 
given for the sin ial » purpose of supporting 
Foundlings ! Who complains of Parlia- 


ment for having wholly diverted those gifts 
from the only use to which the pious benes 
volence of former ag 
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that the benevolence being mistaken, and 
the purpose mischievous, though well 
meant, another use must be made of the 
property. and the bounty of the donors 


turi.d into a channel the donors never | 


had dreamt of ? So Lord Chief Justice 
Elicnborough publicly said, that if the 
Sinall-Pox Hospital was found hurtful it 
must come down, whatever good intention 
we might ascribe to its benevolent founders. 
I’, then, Parliament could interpose in such 


instances, I say it has the self-same right to | 
in‘erpose its authority where there is a | 


pernicious application of the funds given to 
other charitable purposes; and the locking- 
up an ample revenue from public use, be- 


cause there are no children who require | 


tuition in the learned languages, is a perni- 
cious applicationof funds. Fromthe Statute 
of Ulizabeth downwards, charitable funds 
have been subject to public control, and 


+ 7 : hi | 
dealt with as public property ; and the Acts | 


of George 3rd, and 4th, as well as of his 
present Majesty, have all recognized the 
right—the duty—the expediency—of such 
interference, without in the least disregard- 
ing the rights of property, or the power of 
the trustees, or others connected with the 
different trusts. But the remedies given 
by the law are still very imperfect, and of 
a kind not at all adapted to some of the 
most prevalent evils. 

Beside such defects in the endowments 
as I have mentioned, there are few educa- 
tion charities where an improvident 
application of the funds is not directed. 
Thus most of them are given not merely 
for the wholesome, and useful, and little 
expensive purpose of instruction, but also 
for feeding. and lodging, and clothing the 
children. Now, unless in certain compara- 
tively rare cases, as that of orphans, a 
permanent fund of this sort is open to 
exactly the same objections which have 
weighed most with the Legislature in re- 
forming the Poor-laws—it is a fund for 
giving pay without work, and for promoting 
improvident marriages. That it is also a 
most wasteful application of money, there 
can be no doubt. I can illustrate this from 
the state of the London charities. Of 
thirty-six Education endowments in Mid- 
dlesex, in the year 1819, the revenue was 
31,000/. a-year, of which 22,0001. arose 
from permanent funds. In these schools 
the number trained and educated by the 
foundation was only 2,260, at a cost of 
nearly 10/. ( the sum being 9/. 10s. ) for 
each child. In four great London found- 
ations the revenue, at the same period, 
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) amounted to 84,0002. a-year, and the num- 
ber of children educated was 1,620, being 
' an average of 52l. a-year for each child, but 
of these numbers some were only day- 
scholars, as in the case of St. Paul’s school 
‘which is limited to 153 boys in number; 
and as the expense of these was, of course, 
| not so great (yet still, I think, from 20/. 
‘to 301. a-year, which is inexplicably high), 
the average charge of the others is within 
a trifle of 541. a-year. The average for 
| Education in the Foundling Hospital was 
the enormous sum of 45/. a-year for each 
_of the 195 children in-doors, while for 180 
children in the country, the average 
was 110. 5s. 

Now, ifa respectable Board were formed, 
it could do much for Education and for 
economy, without any rude or harsh inter- 
ference. A Board composed of persons 
| who are not retail tradesmen, and interest- 
ed in jobbing with the funds, but men who 
derive authority from their station in 
society, and from their known disinterest- 
edness in the discharge of a merely public 
duty, would be able, calmly and deliberately, 
to discuss the matter with the trustees, even 
of charities wholly supported by subserip- 
tion. This we did, to a certain extent, in 
the Education Committee, and with marked 
success, though the interests of the trades- 
men thwarted us at every turn,—those 
same tradesmen who rejected, at one 
institution, the proposition of Mr. Justice 
Bayley, to prevent the house being fur- 
nished by articles from the shops of the 
committee of management, and thus made 
that most learned, most honest, and most 
humane Judge, withdraw in disgust from 
a charity which he found systematically 
perverted to purposes of the most sordid 
avarice. A Board possessed of due weight, 
and discreetly performing its duty, could, 
I doubt not, in a twelvemonth’s time, con- 
vert the thirty-six endowments I first 
mentioned, into the means of giving the 
best possble Education to 30,000 children, 
instead of taking less than a twelfth part 


and maintaining them, with a very in- 
different kind of tuition, at an enormous 
expense, to the great profit of the retail- 
trade trustee. The spirit of conciliation, 
mutual respect, and good-will, between the 
managers or trustees and this body, would, 
I confidently expect, frustrate these sinister 
views. The bulk of the subscribers, and 
of the trustees where there is a foundation, 
are always persons who act upon principles 
of benevolence, and have no sinister views 
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to serve; but from indolence and inexpe- 
rience in business, they get into the hands 
of the interested individuals I have describ- 
ed, and these succeed in diverting the stream 
of beneficence into their own impure 
channels, sometimes openly, sometimes 
covertly by means of the thin cloak cast 
over their jobbing, of changing the Com- 
mittee yearly, and allowing no one while 
upon it to supply the articles required, but 
each one playing into the hands of his 
predecessor, who is also to be his successor, 
and receive the reciprocation of favour. 
To terminate these abuses, and also to put 
the whole of the institutions upon a sounder 
and more useful footing, it only requires a 
full and kindly conference between the 
Board and the disinterested portion of the 
patrons in each charity; for these only 
require to be informed and to be supported ; 
they will do their duty in co-operating with 
the Board, and the good work is fivished. 
Whether any thing further may be done 
for improvement in this matter, I will not 
at present say. In the first instance, this 
may be sufficient; but, at all events, 
endowments of every kind ought to be 
jealously watched, especially now that the 
Charity Commission has expired. Trustees 


should be repeatedly called to account ; 


they should be aware that there are still 
some persons in authority who have a con- 
trol over them, although the Commissioners 
are no more. 

A power should also be given to the 
Board, without which no endowed school 
can be expected to flourish for any length 
of time. However well trustees may per- 
form their office, they should be watched 
over by this Board, and even where there 
are visitors or guardians, custodiet ipsos 
custodes. But the power of making strict 
conditions with the schoolmasters, and of 
removing them when the conditions are 
broken, is wanted at present even by the 
most enlightened and honest trustees. For 
want of it, in my opinion, many of the 
lesser endowed schools are every day going 
to decay. It is absolutely necessary, in 
order to make them fruitful in the good 
things for which they were originally 
founded. I have not lived in the Court of 
Chancery four years, to have yet to learn 
the course which this matter ordinarily 
takes. There are many who covet the 
place of the master of an endowed school, 
though the salary may be small; but this 
covetousness is not of teaching the poor. 
That was the object of the founder, who 
desired to see instruction diffused among all 
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the children of the humbler classes; but 
that is no object with the schoolmaster, 
who lives in the founder’s house, and 
takes the profits of his land. The doors of 
his school are, no doubt, flung open ; and 
there is no manner of doubt that the poor 
children may enter—if they dare. No 
doubt the boy may come in; the parent 
may send his child, if he had rather his 
child should suffer under, and plague the 
master, than that he himself should suffer, 
by being plagued with the child at home. 
If he be so careless of vicarious suffering in 
his child’s person, he may thrust him from 
under his own eye, and place him under 
the rod of the endowed schoolmaster, who, 
I freely admit, will never shut the door 
in the child’s face, nor ever tell him to de- 
part, nor in words threaten the parent, or 
forbid him—the endowment must, in no 
wise, be openly violated. But this I also 
know that the master of the charity school 
has boarders, children of a higher rank and 
station, under his care and in his house,— 
the very last creatures in the world that 
the founder ever dreamt would enter it. 
The wary master knows full well how the 
children of the better classes dislike to asso- 
ciate with charity-boys; he feels that as 
the number of unprofitable pupils increases, 
the number of profitable ones falls away ; 
and therefore, although, the door is open, 
the face of the master is not; on his brow 
sits the frown perpetually ; his hand beckons 
not to entice the pupil of humble degree, 
the sole object of the donor’s bounty; it is 
lifted only in anger, and as the instrument 
of punishment; and the boy, not the 
teacher, is of course always in fault. 
Thus I have lately heard in Chancery pro- 
ceedings of amply-endowed schools, the 
poor scholars of which had fallen off from 
100 and 150, to one, two, and three; and 
yet the foundation exists, the Master exists, 
the house exists, the fund exists for the 
repairs, and the furniture, and the taxes. 
The name of the school is, or has been, 
celebrated as an endowed establishment, 
but its reputation is among the wealthy, 
whose children are there boarded at large 
prices, and taught Greck, and Latin, and 
fencing, and the dance, while no man 
knows that it is all the while a Charity 
School, the benefits of which have been 
handed over to be enjoyed by the rich, and 
to serve the interests of the Master. Now, 
in many endowments the power of the 
trustees to impose conditions is doubtful ; 
in others, some college at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge appoints a Fellow, and takes care to 
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fetter him by no restrictions. And even 
if conditions are attached on the nomination 
by trustees, and the master breaks them, 
who is to undergo the pains and the perils 
of a chancery-suit in order to accomplish 
his removal? Indeed, if the trustees neglect 
to require a fulfilment of those conditions, 
no one can, by any proceeding that I know 
of compel them to call for a performance; 
in fact, the superintending power of equity 
is little better than nominal. The doors 
of Chancery, like those of the school, are 
open to all, but there is the schoolmaster’s 
frown and his rod to be encountered, in the 
one, and the heavier rod and sterner scowl 
of the master’s office in the other. I hold 
it to be of essential importance, therefore, 
that there should be the power of removal 
vested in the trustees, and in the Board. 

My Lords, according to the tenor of the 
observations with which I have detained 
your Lordships, the Resolutions are framed, 
which I now respectfully submit to your 
consideration. I have delayed bringing 
them forward, not from any indisposition 
on my part, but because immediately after 
I originally gave my notice, the Govern- 
ment was changed ; and though I took no 
part whatever in any of the arrangements 
consequent upon that event, I found all 
parties were so engrossed with them, that 
nobody would throw away even a thought 
upon a subject like the Education of the 
People, until the crisis was at an end. 
This is the only reason of the delay. I 
now move your, Lordships,— 
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“4, That although the namber of Schools 
where some of the elementary branches of 
education are taught, has greatly increased 
within the last twenty years, yet there still 
exists a deficiency of such Schools, especially 
in the metropolis and other great towns, and 
that the means of elementary instruction are 
peculiarly deficient in the counties of Middle- 
sex and Lancaster. 

“2. That the Education given at the greater 
number of the Schools now established for the 
poorer classes of the people is of a kind by no 
means Sufficient for their instruction, being for 
the most part confined to reading, writing, 
and a little arithmetic ; whereas at no greater 
expense, and in the same time, the children 
might easily be instructed in the elements of 
the more useful branches of knowledge, and 
thereby trained to sober, industrious, pru- 
dent, and virtuous habits. 

“3. That the number of Infant Schools is 
still exceedingly deficient, and especially in 
those great towns where they are most wanted 
for improving the morals of the people, and 
preventing the commission of crimes. 

“4, That while it isexpedient to do nothing 
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which may relax the efforts of private bene- 
ficence in forming and supporting schools, or 
which may discourage the poorer classes of the 
people from contributing to the cost of edu- 
cating their children, it is incumbent upon 
Parliament to aid in providing the effectual 
means of instruction where these cannot other- 
wise be obtained for the people. 

“5, That it is incumbent upon Parliament 
to encourage in like manner the establishment 
of Infant Schools, especially in the larger 
towns. 

“© 6, That for the purpose of improving the 
kind of Education given at Schools for the 
people at large, it is expedient to establish in 
several parts of the country Seminaries where 
good Schoolmasters may be trained and 
taught the duties of their profession. 

“7, That there are at present existing in 
different parts of the United Kingdom funds 
as well real as personal, to a large amount 
given or bequeathed to Charitable Uses con- 
nected with Education, but which, partly from 
want of objects in the particular places to 
which such gifts are confined, partly from 
want of proper powers in the Trustees, partly 
from other defects in the Foundations, and 
partly from a change in the habits of the people, 
have become, in many instances, unavailing to 
the purposes for which they were originally 
intended, and are now productive of very in« 
adequate benefit to the country ; while, from 
want of publicity, abuses frequently creep into 
the management of them, only to be remedied 
by tedious and expensive litigation. 

“8. That in order to superintend the due 
and just application of the funds, from time to 
time, voted by Parliament for the promotion of 
Education, to establish proper Seminaries for 
training teachers, to encourage the trustees of 
Charities connected with Education, in using 
beneficially the powers now possessed by 
them, to watch over the abuses of trust com- 
mitted by such trustees, and to control the 
exercise of such new powers as Parliament 
may grant them, it is expedient that a Board 
of Commissioners be appointed, with powers 
and duties to be regulated by Act of Patlia- 
ment. 

“9, That itis further expedient to give such 
Board a power of filling up the numbers of 
trustees, when they have fallen below the 
quorum in any will or deed of foundation, 
subject to the approval of the special visitor, 
where there is one, and to authorise, subject 
to the like approval, the sale, mortgage, or 
exchange, of any property given to charitable 
uses, connected with Education, for the pro- 
motion of the objects of the foundation, as far 
as these may be deemed beneficial to the 
community. 

“10. That it is further expedient to give 
such Board a power, subject as aforesaid, of 
directing the trustees of any Grammar-school, 
where the funds are sufficient, to apply such 
part thereof as may not be wanted for teaching 
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and improved Education for the people at 
large. 

“41. That it is further expedient to give 
such Board a power, subject as aforesaid, 
with consent of the trustees, and subject to 
appeal to the King in Council, to apply a 
portion of the funds intrusted to them in such 
a manner as to produce a more general benefit, 
and at a cheaper rate, in the Education of the 
people at large, where the particular employ- 
ment of the funds directed by the founder has 
become difficult from want of objects, or 
prejudicial from the employment pointed out 
being no longer beneficial to the community. 

“12, That it is further expedient to give 
such Board the power, in conjunction with the 
trustees, of imposing conditions upon the 
masters of endowed schools, in respect of 
taking boarders, and otherwise conducting 
themselves, and of removing them with con- 
sent of the trustees, in case of breach of such 
conditions. 

“13. That it is further expedient to give such 
Board the power of calling, from time to time, 
for accounts of the management of endowed 
schools, both from the trustees and from the 
teachers. 

“14. That it is expedient to require all 
trustees of Charities connected with Educa- 
tion, to deliver yearly to his Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State, an account of all 
sums of money received and expended by 
them in the execution of their trust.” 


I now beg leave to propose that, with 
your Lordships’ permission, these Resolu- 
tions be read; and it is my intention to 
move that the further consideration of them 
be postponed, by adjourning the debate. 

Viscount Melbourne said: I rise, my 
Lords, for the purpose of expressing my 
entire approbation as to the course which 
my noble and learned Friend has adopted ; 
and my entire, complete, and cordial con- 
currence in the views which he has taken 
on this most important subject. I assure 
you, my Lords, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are deeply impressed with a desire 
of promoting the Education of the People ; 
and I am perfectly convinced that the re- 
pression of crime, and the propagation of 
virtue, peace, general tranquillity, and 


order, are objects inseparably connected | 
with a well-considered and well-directed | 
All the objections | more than that it must form a subject for 


system of education. 
which have hitherto been urged against 
diffusing education throughout the commu- 
nity (and some of the arguments urged 
against it are not without force) have been 
applicable to schemes of education ill-con- 
sidered and ill-directed—to the abuses and 
evils resulting from a bad system, and do 
not at all bear upon such a plan as would 
enable the poor to receive instruction and 
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information, and induce habits of industry, 
prudence, and frugality. I have only to 
say in reference to the resolutions of my 
noble and learned Friend, that as the Go- 
vernment are called upon by them to 
interfere with long-existing privileges, and 
to interpose its authority in matters of 
vital importance to the community, the 
course taken by the noble and learned Lord, 
which admits of deliberation and caution, 
is a wise and prudent one, the advantage 
of which shall not be lost sight of by his 
Majesty’s Government, who will, I am 
satisfied, give the closest and most anxious 
attention to the propositions which have 
been submitted to your Lordships’ deci- 
sion. 

The Bishop of Gloucester expressed his 
concurrence in most of the views taken by 
the noble and learned Lord in his able and 
eloquent speech. He particularly approved 
of that part of it in which the noble and 
learned Lord refuted the assertion that 
crime bore a proportionate increase to the 
spread of education. There was one topic, 
however, which arose out of the noble and 
learned Lord’s resolutions, on which he 
was most anxious to say a word—-he meant 
that the religious instruction of the peo- 
ple should not be neglected, their minds 
should be enlightened, not merely by a 
knowledge of writing, reading, and arith- 
metic, but that they should be provided 
with that education which would “ make 
them wise unto salvation.” He did not, 
however, intend to insinuate, that because 
the noble and learned Lord had refrained 
from touching upon this part of the subject 
himself, he was desirous to exclude others 
from its consideration. Of the wonderful 
progress which education had of late years 
made in this country, he had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing a few days ago, when 
he attended an examination at the Central 
National School, where extraordinary in. 
stances of proficiency in writing, reading, 
and arithmetic, were exhibited on the part 
of children of nine and ten years of age. 
In reference to the resolutions before their 
Lordships, he should at present say no 


Education, 


their calm and serious consideration, whe~ 
ther the religious institution authorized 
by the Church of England should be con 
nected with any system of education on 
which they might determine. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, 
that in the far greater part of the eloquent 
and instructive speech of the noble and 
learned Lord he entirely concurred. He 
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should, in accordance with that desire for 
promoting the education of the people 
which he and his brethren had always ex- 
hibited, give the resolutions of the noble 
and learned Lord all the consideration 
which their importance demanded. For 
the whole period that he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House, being for 
the last twenty-one years, the principal ob- 
ject of his care and attention had been the 
education of the poorer classes. In various 
ways he had endeavoured to attain that 
end, being convinced that the education of 
the people was the most effectual means of 
diminishing crime. There was one point 
on which he had invariably and clearly 
announced his opinions, and, that was with 
reference to the question alluded to by his 
right rev. Friend. He had always proclaim- 
ed it as his conviction, feeling that it was 
a duty which he owed to the public, that in 
order to make education real and useful, it 
must be founded on the basis of religion. 
Lord Denman said, that as allusion had 
been made to the effect which education 
produced upon the proceedings of criminal 
justice, he might, he trusted, be permitted 
to address a very few observations to their 
Lordships. He was persuaded that the 
evils resulting from the commission of 
crime would be lessened, as the offences 
themselves would be diminished, by the 
establishment of a well-directed system of 
education; and he confessed he had, after 
reflecting upon the question—not as a sub- 
ject for rhetorical declamation, but as one 
demanding grave attention, doubted how 


{COMMONS} _ Absence of a Member. 





far the state was justified in inflicting | 


punishment for an offence against the com- 


mission of which it had taken no pains to | 


guard. If the government in a case of 
serious offence shared any portion of the 
guilt which was pronounced against the 
offender, they certainly incurred severer 
responsibility when they suffered the young 
and comparatively unsophisticated mind to 
be contaminated, on the commission of a 
trivial transgression, by the exampleand prac- 
tice of the inmates of a prison. The reports 
of their Lordships’ Committee on prisons, 
which was laid before them, would show 
the fearful evils which confounding prison- 
ers of all shades of guilt had wrought to 
the community. The Legislature had no 
higher duty than to educate the people ; 
the next to that was to prevent the immo- 
ral education of a prison from spreading 
among them. Criminal justice could not 
supply the defects in morals or in religion ; 
but with the aid of general education and 
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an enlightened system of police, the great. 
est advances might be made towards social 
perfection in the community. The best 
assistance which could be given to law was 
to dispense the means of defeating the ma- 
chinations of those who lived by depreda- 
tions upon others among the community ; 
these means were to be found alone in 
education. 

Lord Brougham replied, and said, in 
answer to the right reverend Prelates who 
had addressed their Lordships, that he 
was not unaware of the difficulties 
which surrounded this question on the 
subject of religion; but he thought he 
should, at a future time, be enabled to 
lay before them a plan by which the ob- 
jections which had been urged would be 
obviated. 


PODS OLD L ODD mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 21, 1835. 


This day ballotting for Committees on 
the Ennis and Halifax elections took place. 


ABSENCE OF A MEMBER OF AN ELEc- 
TION ComMmiTTEE.] In the course of a 
discussion on the Trinity Harbour Bill, a 
private Bill, Mr. Dyson appeared at the 
Bar with the reduced list of Members’ 
names composing the Ennis Election Com- 
mittee. On the Members being called to 
the Table, however, one of them, Mr. 
Greene, failed to answer to his name. 

The Speaker asked, whether any Mem- 
ber had seen Mr. Greene in the House 
during the time the ballot was proceeding. 

Mr. Hardy said, that he knew the hon. 
Member perfectly well, and had reason to 
believe him to be at this moment in Lan- 
cashire. At least he had this morning had 
a letter from him, dated thence a few days 
back. 

An hon. Member said that he had seen 
Mr. Greene in the House at four o'clock. 

The Speaker said, that such was his own 
apprehension, and he believed he shared it 
in common with several other Members. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that he was wholly 
out of recollection of any precedent to this 
very extraordinary circumstance. 

The Speaker, after a pause of a few 
minutes, agreed that it was a most extraor- 
dinary case. He certainly had a clear im- 
pression that the hon. Member had answer- 
ed to his name at four o'clock; but as the 
case stood, he thought the best course 
would be to postpone the swearing in of 
the Members until due inquiry had been 
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made as to Mr. Greene’s absence. If it 
should prove that the hon. Member had not, 
as was supposed, answered to his name, the 
course of proceeding (as the right hon. 
Gentleman was understood to decide) would 
be to ballot for another Committee. 

The other Members accordingly retired 
from the table unsworn, and the discussion 
on the private Bill was resumed. 

Mr. Gisborne was about to address the 
House, when the proceeding was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Mr. Greene at 
the Bar. 

The Speaker called upon the hon. Mem- 
ber to explain the cause of his absence. 

Mr. Greene said, that he had been in- 
formed that during his absence (not having 
been at the House before during the day) he 
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had been ballotted for and chosen upon an 
Election Committee. He had been absent, 
not knowing that it was a necessary part of 
his duty to be present. 

The Speaker said, that there had been a 
great mistake ; for when the names of Mem- 
bers were called over, he had understood the 
hon. Member to answer, and he had been 
so assured by other Members. That, how- 
ever, not having been the case, and the 
ballot having been informal according to 
the terms of the Act, the House had no 
alternative but to adjourn. [The Speaker 
read the Act of 9 Geo. 4, which made it 
imperative on the House to complete the 
ballot before proceeding to any other busi- 
ness, and then adjourned the House. } 
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A better Report of the Sprecn of Sir ROBERT PEEL upon the 
Address to the King for a Charter to the London University. 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
and said, I take it for granted, from the 
general demand that is made in the lower 
part of the House for an immediate di- 
vision, that the Gentlemen assembled there 
are perfectly acquainted with the nature of 
the Motion on which they are about to 
divide, that they have maturely weighed 
the proposal upon which they are to address 
the Crown, and, therefore, that they con- 
sider there no longer remains any necessity 
for further discussion ; but, to those who 
are not exactly aware—to that very large 
portion of the House which not having 
heard any part of the discussion, (a number 
of Members had just entered the House ) 
cannot be acquainted with the nature of 
the proposal upon which we are about to 
pronounce an opinion, I take the liberty of 
reading the Motion It is in these words. 
“That the House do agree to an address to 
his Majesty, beseeching him to grant his 
Royal Charter of incorporation to the Uni- 
versity of London, as approved in the year 
1831 by the then Law Officers of the Crown, 
and continuing no other restrictions than 
against conferring Degrees in Divinity and 
in Medicine.” No man who has not read 
the Report of the then Law Officers of the 
Crown, or does not know the contents of it is 
very well qualified to press upon the Crown, 
the restrictions specified in the Motion. 
The address isto grant a Charter of incorpo- 
ration, not simply and without qualification, 
but to grant it upon the principles approved 
of by Law Officers of the Crown in 1831. 
Now I ask the House of Commons whether 
it be decorous to proceed on a certain night 





to address the Sovereign of this country to 
grant acharter to a certain body accord- 
ing to a principle approved of by the 
Law Officers of the Crown some vears 
since, without having previously ascertained 
what was the principle of which the Law 
Officers of the Crown so approved? Will 
hon. Gentlemen consent that I should 
examine them severally as to their know- 
ledge of the opinions expressed in the Report 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, in order 
that I may ascertain, out of the 300 or 400 
Members who are about to pronounce a 
decision upon it, how many of them under- 
stand the Question, on which they are so 
eager to decide? The Law Officers of the 
Crown, who were consulted in that year, 
proposed these restrictions upon the charter 
—that it should convey no power to the 
University to grant degrees in divinity and 
medicine. It may be obviously right, in 
the opinion of many Gentlemen, to restrict 
the right of giving degrees in divinity, but 
why impose the restriction with respect to 
medicine? Why address the Crown to 
exercise its authority in the grant of a 
charter, but fetter its discretion by the 
expression of opinions dissuading the Crown 
from granting a power to confer degrees in 
medicine? I have an account in my hand 
of the state of the University of London in 
1831. It had then 480 students, of whom 
293 were students in medicine, 113 students 
in the arts, and 74 students in the law. 
Ought I not to have some information 
which shall warrant me in voting for an 
address to the Crown to night to give the 
privilege to the University of conferring 
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degrees upon the 74 students in law, and 
upon the 113 students in the arts, but to 
exclude from degrees the 293 who are 
students in medicine? Is it unreasonable 
to require some ground for this advice ? 
Is it sufficient to refer, me as a warrant for 
it, to some opinion which I have not seen, 
and which after all was not an academical 
—not a political—but a legal opinion ? This 
Question has been brought before the 
House on former occasions. No longer 
ago than last year it was submitted to 
Parliament, and taken into consideration by 
the Crown, and by his Majesty it was re- 
referred to the Privy Council. Suppose 
the House should agree to address the 
Crown again on the present occasion, what 
course is the Crown to pursue? Is it again 
torefer the matter to the Privy Council? 
Or is the Crown, having once referred it 
to the Privy Council, and having received 
no Report from that body, to disparage the 
labours of the Privy Council and to grant 
the charter without reference to it? That 
is the question which the Crown must de- 
termine if this address be presented. The 
matter was referred to the Privy Council 
bscause the King thought it was but right 
to give the parties who were adverse to the 
proposition, an opportunity of being heard. 
What course is now to be adopted? If the 
Crown is not to exclude the advice and 
opinion of the Privy Council, is it to refer 
the matter again to the Privy Council? 
The hon. Member for Bridport says, he 
thinks that some better mode for effecting 
the object in view might be devised than 
the grant of a charter to the University 
of London. If the hon. Gentleman 
is of opinion that some better course 
might be pursued than that which 
it is proposed to pursue, why should not 
the House of Commons take his advice, 
and at least pause before it agrees to advise 
that measure, which is admitted to be ex- 
ceptionable and to which alone this measure 
is preferable? The hon. Gentleman says 
he thinks it would be better not to confer 
any exclusive charter upon the University 


of London, but to establish one general 


and common University for the metropolis, 
including the King’s College, and other 
institutions, as well as the particular esta- 
blishment now under consideration. Then, 





why am I to be called upon to-night to | 


present an Address to the Crown, praving 
that a Charter may be conferred, specially 


and exclusively, upon the University of | 


London? The hon. Member for Bridport 


says, that those who sit on this side of the 


| 





House, are not in the habit of adopting 
liberal opinions. [Mr. Warburton: Were 
not.] Does the hon. Gentleman mean in 
the course of the last year. Does he apply 
the observation to his own friends? He 
might with perfect justice, so far as this 
University and its Charter are concerned, 
for the greatest impediment has been 
thrown by them in the way of the grant 
of such Charter. The late Ministers were 
the parties by whom this very question of 
granting a Charter to the University of 
London was submitted to the Crown, and 
by the Crown referred, as I have before 
stated, to the Privy Council. A Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was appointed 
—it received the petition of the parties 
adverse to the grant of the Charter, or at 
least anxious that it should be accom- 
panied with certain qualifications—it heard 
the evidence—it heard the speeches of 
counsel on both sides—it heard a very able 
speech from my learned friend, Sir Charles 
Wetherell—it heard a speech from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite (Dr. 
Lushington)—it took the whole subject 
into its grave consideration, but to this 
hour it has never given any opinion upon 
it. [* Hear, hear !”} “ Hear, hear!” says 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, with a sort 
of triumphant laugh. The laugh confirms 
the truth of my statement. I am answer- 
ing the charge he has made upon the hon. 
Gentlemen who now sit on this side of the 
House, and am showing that the great ob- 
structions to the grant of a Charter to the 
London University—the real practical im- 
pediments were thrown by those who pre 
tended to be friendly to the grant, who 
had his authority to make it, who took it 
into consideration, and yet, after all, did 
nothing—and advised nothing—I presume, 
from their delay and indecision, that there 
must have appeared some good and valid 
ground for withholding the grant of the 
Charter, especially as the late Lord Chan- 
cellor was one of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, which was appointed to in- 
quire into the matter. I find, by a paper 
in my hand, that the members of that 
Committee were as follows, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lord Brougham, the Arch- 
bishop of York, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Ripon, the Duke of Richmond, Earl 
Grey, Lord Eldon. [ Hear, hear !’"] 
Surely this cheering was very puerile. If 
you cheer for one name, you had better groan 
for another. I continue: Lord John Rus- 
sell, the Bishop of London, Lord Holland, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Denman, Chief 
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Justice Tindal, Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
Stanley. This Committee was constituted 
by the late Government; it met, and 
seemed to be giving the profoundest atten- 
tion to the subject. It assembled upon the 
26th of April. The late Administration 
did not quit office until the 13th of No- 
vember. Now, why, having considered 
this matter so fully, having heard the 
speeches of counsel on both sides (speeches 
which certainly did justice to the subject, 
in point of length, as well as in ability), 
why, having heard all this, and having 
closed their proceedings on the 3rd of May ; 
why they never took a single step upon 
the subject up to the 15th of November, I 
confess I, for one, cannot understand, un- 
less they felt that there was some serious 
difficulty, legal or constitutional, that stood 
in the way of granting the Charter. 
that were really the case, what course is 
the Crown now to pursue? Is it again to 
refer the matter to the Privy Council? 
[‘* No, no!’”"} Very well. It is not to do so ; 
it is not to ask again for the opinion of 
Lord Brougham or Lord Denman ? 

Mr. Tooke rose to explain. The right 
hon. Baronet had alluded to several Reports 
of the Law-officers of the Crown not hav- 
ing been produced. He thought that the 
right hon. Baronet was hardly aware that 
the paper which had that day been printed, 
and, as yet, very imperfectly delivered to 
hon. Members, did instance a charter which 
was issued uppn the Report of the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, which passed through 
the Home Secretary’s office, through the 
Signet Office, through the Privy Council, 
and which twice received his Majesty’s 
Sign Manual. It was to carry into effect 
the recommendations of that Committee, 
that he (Mr. Tooke) brought forward his 
Motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer: I 
thank the hon. Gentleman for his interrup- 
tion—for his explanation that his Motion is 
founded on a paper printed in the course 
of the day, and, according to his own de- 
claration, very imperfectly delivered. Was 
there ever such a farce as this? The hon. 
Gentleman holds in his hand a paper wet 
from the press, which nobody has seen 
but himself, and wonders that I am dissa- 
tisfied with it. 

Mr. Tooke: I am not fairly treated by 
the right hon. Baronet. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : Then 
I must have misunderstood the hon. Gen- 
tleman. I understood him to say, that 
the paper was not printed until to-day, and 
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| that, as yet, it had been but very imper- 
fectly distributed. If this be so, I repeat 
| it is a mockery to call on the House to vote 
}an Address to the Crown, founded on this 
| paper, and adopting its opinions. I pro- 
ceed. I have described the proposition of 
| the hon. Member for Truro. Now what is 
the counter proposal of my right hon. 
Friend, the Member for th« University of 
Cambridge? He suggests an Amendment 
|} to the Motion, praying his Majesty to give 
directions that there be lid before the 
House copies of the Memorials present- 
ed to, and the whole of the 
had before, the Privy Council, in the 
matter the London University. I 
conceive that the House, being in pos- 
of all documents will be 
; better able to determine what course it will 
be proper to pursue, than it can be at the 
present moment. ‘The how. Member for 
Bridport says, that he shall fecl it to be his 
duty to press the Question to a division, 
unless I will pledge myself to take into my 
serious consideration a particular plan which 
he has pointed out. I will not, for the pur- 
pose of evading the temporary difficulty, 
give any pledge of the kind required by the 
hon. Member. If the House shall think it 
decorous to proceed to an Address to the 
Crown, praving that a Charter may be 
granted to the University of London on 
the conditions and with the restrictions 
settled by the Law-officers in 1831—if 
it shall be prepared to say to-night, that 
the Charter when granted, shall include a 
restriction on medical degrees, if it chooses 
to do this without seeing the opinion by 
which it professes to be guided, without 
information as to the necessity or policy of 
the restrictions it advises, let it pursue that 
course. I say openly that it will be an unwise 
and an improper course. I believe that the 
course pointed out by my right hon. Friend 
would be much more safe and much more 
satisfactory. It precludes nothing — it 
prejudices no future proceeding—it only 
enables the House to form a better judg- 
ment upon the question. And feeling the 
objections which I urge to the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Truro to be well 
founded. I declare on this occasion, as | 
have declared on every other, that rather 
would I be found in a minority, and throw 
the responsibility of an unjust and unwise 
proceeding upon the majority, than acqui- 
esce in an objectionable proposition for the 
purpose of escaping the temporary difficulty. 
[ feel, Sir, that it is not proper for the 
ITouse to present this Address to his 
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Majesty. T feel that the presentation of 
such an Address will not facilitate the ob- 


ject which the hon. Member has in view, 


and, therefore, I cannot give my consent to 
the Motion before the House. At the 
same time, Sir, while I say this, I do 
feel that the position of that portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects who do not conform to 
the Church of England, and who, in con- 
sequence of their not subscribing to certain 
religious tests, are excluded from the 
Universities, is deserving of favourable at- 
tention. It is a ground of just complaint 
for them, and their claim to academical 
education and honours must, in my opinion, 
be fairly and fully met, though what may 
be the proper mode in which these honours 
should be conferred, Tam not at this mo- 
ment prepared to say ; and I do not make 
this statement of my willingness to consi- 
der the claims of the Dissenters in respect 
to their opportunities of academical in- 
struction for the purpose of entrapping the 
House, or influencing its present decision. 
Let the House take that course which it, in 
its wisdom, thinks fit, without reference to 
my opinions. But, at the same time, it is 
right that I should not withhold the ex- 
pression of them, or refrain from declaring 
that I myself have no objection to some pro- 
vision being made that should accord to 
Protestant Dissenters, now excluded from 
the Universities, the power of acquiring 
academical distinctions. But it is a ques- 
tion which will demand very great consi- 
deration in respect to its details. I do not 
apprehend, Sir, that the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge object altogether, 
and upon principle, to the grant of a 
Charter to the London University. I be- 
lieve that their objection—the objection of 
Cambridge, at least, applied to the confer- 
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ring of a power to grant degrees, the titles 
of which might be confounded, in public 
estimation, with the University honours and 
degrees of Oxford and Cambridge. At all 
events, this isa matter worthy of considera- 
tion. I hope, Sir, that I have dealt with 
the House at least with perfect fairness. | 
make no pledge, and give no assurance upon 
the subject, because [ have not yet given 
the matter the consideration which it de- 
serves. I think the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Truro an unreasonable one ; 
and I prefer the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend, because I conceive it to be the 
only course which the House can with pro- 
priety adopt in the present state of this 
Question, and of the information upon it 
which the House possesses. I shall con- 
clude by declaring, with great deference to 
the authority of the House, my respectful 
opinion that its decisions will carry with 
them much greater authority if adopted 
after more mature deliberation, if they are 
known to be the result of dispassionate 
discussion, and formed after the House 
shall have received the information that is 
within its reach, and which is essential to a 
satisfactory judgment. I hope the House 
will not come to a hasty resolve in favour, 
not only of the grant of a Charter to the 
London University, but in favour of the 
qualifications and restrictions which should 
accompany that grant; that they will not 
do this, when it is admitted by the pro- 
posers of the Resolution, first, that the docu- 
ments on which it professes to be grounded 
have only been printed in the course of this 
day, and have been very imperfectly deli- 
vered, and secondly, that it would be 
possible to suggest a measure preferable to 
the one which this Resolution will recom 

mend to the Crown. 





Sprecu of THOMAS WYSE, Esq., on Tuesday, May 19, 1855, on moving 


for leave to bring in a Bill for the Establishment of a Board of National 


ducation, and the advancement of Elementary Education in Lreland. - 


From a Pamphlet, with further Corrections. 





Sir ;—I rise to move, pursuant to a no- 


for leave to bring in a Bill for the estab- 


lishing a Board of National Education, | 


and the advancement of Elementary Edu- 
cation in Ireland; the first of a series of 
measures which I trust I may be per- 
mitted, as circumstances shall allow, to 
submit to this House for the amelioration, 
more general diffusion, and permanent 
support of education in that country. I 
placed my notice thus early on your 
Order-Book, not with any factious or par- 
tisan design to embarrass this Ministry or 
to assist that,—so high and national a 
subject would, in my mind, have been 
profaned by a limited and temporary ap- 


conviction, now of many years standing, 
that of all great objects of national policy, 
which can engage the attention of subject 


or ruler, this is by far the greatest; great | 


now, great at all times; not a helper, 
only, in the building up of society and 
civilization, but the only foundation on 
which all society and civilization must 
finally rest. He who neglects this, may 
construct what social edifice he pleases ; 
he will soon find, to his cost, that he 
has been but “an architect of ruins.” 
He may range institution on institution, 
without that,—-which alone can give the 
structure cohesion and solidity,—the pack 
of cards, at the first breath of civil com- 
motion, will come tumbling down. Con- 
stitutions are good and necessary, but a 
good Constitution may be long in giving 
a good education: it Is scarcely in the 
nature of moral things that a good Na- 
tional Education should not, ere long, 
render necessary and certain a good Con- 
stitution, These were my opinions in 
1831, — enlarged, aud confirmed, and 








; matured, they are more than ever my 
. . e . ‘ ot A | - 
tice given at the beginning of this Session, | 


opinions in 1835. With little or no 
encouragement,—with apathy or hos- 
tility (aud there are cases and times in 
which apathy is worse than hostility) 


to check even a mention of the sub- 


ject, —with scarcely ten auxiliaries in 


this House, which now boasts its almost 
unanimous anxiety for some such mea- 
sure,—I ventured in the former year, with 
no hope of immediate success, but with a 
certain confidence of future, to solicit even 
a momentary attention to the first Bill 
ever introduced into Parliament for Irish 
Education. That Bill I should have pressed 


to a positive decision of the House, not- 
| withstanding all the difficulties with which 
plication,—but from a deep and sacred | 


[ felt it was surrounded, had I not appre- 
hended embarrassing, by such discussions, 
the progress of the Reform Bill then pend- 
ing and against which was arrayed every 
sectarian as well as political prejudice, in 
either country. I received, too, the as- 
surance, that many of its provisions would 
be reduced to early trial, by the then Go- 
vernment, in the form of an experiment ; 
and I had hopes that new aid would be 
thus afforded in every future discussion, 
from the strong evidence of experience. 
The Bill was proceeding to 4 second read- 
ing in September—when Parliament was 
prorogued ; and in the following October, 
the then Secretary for [reland (Mr. Stanley) 
with a courage and wisdom which bear, in- 
deed, a favourablecontrast to the pusillani- 
mous and purblind policy of former Go- 
vernments, constituted in his * Instruc- 
tions” to the Duke of Leinster, the present 
Board of Irish Education, on almost the 
precise model in the Bill. More than two 
years have now elapsed since that import- 
ant experiment was first risked. In despite 
of every evil prophecy, calculated and in- 
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tended to realize what it foreboded—in 
despite of every impediment which dis- 
appointed favoritism, political and re- 
ligious bigotry, and, I am willing to 
believe, honest, though mistaken appre- 
hensions have thrown in its way,—the ex- 
periment (as | shall be enabled amply to 
prove in Committee) has, as far as it was 
intended to go, most thoroughly suc- 
ceeded. I may be asked, then, why dis- 
turb its progress, or endanger the already 
effected good, by attempting something 
better? Simply, because this progress 
is at this very moment exposed, from the 
want of some legislative sanction, to con- 
tional disturbance; and, secondly, be- 
cause the good on which we have to con- 
gratulate ourselves is far, indeed, below 
ihe standard, which I am as certain as | 
ain that [am standing here, we are fully 
able to attain. 

The present system is confined and 
comparatively feeble in its operation; the 
distribution of its powers and duties (I 
pointed out the defect in the beginning, 
and the results have since justified my ap- 
prehensions), is injudicious; and above 
all, were it to combine every excellence 
that human system could boast of, the 
nation has no guarantee for its duration : 
its annihilation, like its creation, may be 
the work ofa day. It was right, perhaps, 
at the outset, considering not merely the 
hostility of one party, but the com- 
parative ignorance of all, to invest it 
with this provisional character. There 
are prejudices which must be wooed to be 
won, and where moral changes are in con- 
templation, no prejudice is to be alto- 
gether disregarded ; light, too, was to be 
poured in, by degrees, on the darkness 
of the public; the very feeling that it was 
an experiment disarmed, and invited at- 
tention and patience for the result. But 
that time is passed, and to delay now is 
not wisdom, but indolence or cowardice. 
The very dread that it will be allowed to 
continue in this wavering ambiguous state, 
dulls co-operation on the part of the 
public. Few men will zealously interest 
themselves in consolidating a fabric which 
may be destroyed they know not when. 
That these are not visionary fears the con- 
duct of the late Ministry gives ample proof, 
The right hon. Baronet himself—though 
far superior in extended and rational views 
to those around him,—dwelling, indeed, 
apart from his colleagues in an intellectual 
atmosphere of his own—gave but a cheer- 








less and cold assent to the measure; and 
as to his Irish supporters, they bowed it 
is true, but with a most resolute reluctance, 
and claiming to preserve all their old hos- 
tility, to what many amongst them, I 
doubt not, must have considered a very 
unworthy concession on the part of their 
leader. Now, what protects the system 
against these openly avowed feelings in 


future? Nothing, surely, but the want of 
power. I would not leave it thus at the 


hazard of a die; if it be as you aver, a 
great national good, it behoves the nation, 
and you as the guardians of the nation, to 
see that it be placed not only beyond all 
danger, but beyond all contingency. 
Nothing but a law, nothing at least so 
well as a law, can effect this. If it is to 
be conveyed a glorious gift, in full pos- 
session to the nation, it must be by solemn 
Act of Parliament, and not by an ordon- 
nance of the King, or a bye-law rescript of 
an Irish Secretary. Nor is this a matter 
which, under pretence of complex detail, 
and immature inquiry requires to be pro- 
rogued. The complexity apprehended 
may, by the course I propose, be easily 
simplified; there is littie need of further 
inquiry,—we have inquired and hesitated 
enough,—our duty now is, to act. In 
this I echo only the voice of the times, the 
ery which | hear in every street, and from 
every part of the country. Something 
bold, broad, and durable, must be done; 
and the sooner done, for the cause of the 
country, and of education, the better. 
We live ina new world, and with other 
minds than those which have preceded us, 
—we must work up our institutions to 
their level, unless we wish to expose the 
whole march of our social and _ political 
existence to jerks, and jars, and disasters, 
—we must look forward as well as back. 
It is not enough to follow precedents, we 
must create them. Our ancestors may be 
entitled to our veneration, but we owe 
virtue and happiness to our posterity. 
Steam has produced a great, and is likely 
to produce a still greater, change, in the 
combination and action of society—space 
seems annihilated,—towns have melted 
into each other, we live almost like one 
great family, in the presence of each 
other, —facility of communication renders 
us more sensible to every impulse,—public 
opinion has acquired more activity, ex- 
tension and energy,—combination, for any 
given cause, is infinitely more easy. Add 
to these the wholesale changes in the 
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power of production; the new markets 
created ; the old they have displaced; the 
innumerable vicissitudes which all these 
give rise to, not only in individual families, 

but in very large masses of the community ; 
—and you will form some estimate of the 
mighty, and in some degree perilous, 
power of this moral, as well as mechanical 
agent upon society. Much patience and 
much wisdom are requisite to enable us to 
use its gifts, so that they may not be 
turned into curses, and to emerge from the 
old into the new state to which we are 
hastening, with permanent, well 
temporary, advantage. Nor, do these 
shocks occur at atime when we ean boast 
of much national prosperity. Civilisation, 
indeed, seems to have attained, many 
instances, its perfection, but the machine 
is wound up to the last turn of the wheel, 
the pressure of our population is every- 
where felt. How this is to be alleviated, 
whether by raising our resources or re- 
straining our population, may be a matter 
of discussion amongst economists: but, in 
either case, forethought, and moderation, 
and activity, and _ intelligence,—habits 
which education only can produce—are 
confessedly indispensable. Nor is this 
all: there is another social change, more 


as as 


powerful, perhaps, in its influence than 


either of the preceding. The Reform Bill 
is now law—the country has its legislation 
—therefore, its destinies—in its own 
hands. You have consecrated the right, 
and must soon admit the exercise of self- 
government, to its lowest detail. You 
cannot stop at the threshhold of Parlia- 
ment. You must carry it down to Corpo- 
rations, to Grand Juries, to Parochial 
meetings : every citizen must in turn be 
governor and governed. Such a right 
must be exercised well, or not be intrusted 
at all. Precisely in proportion as it is 
well or ill exercised, is the good order or 
confusion, the health or uneasiness of the 
community. Will you, then, trust to 
chance such causes and consequences? 
For the discharge of such high and difficult 
duties will mere good intentions suffice ? 
The very day you passed the Reform Bill, 
you bound yourself by a solemn moral 
compact to provide for its proper working ; 
otherwise you conferred upon the country, 
not a blessing, but a curse. And how is 
it possible it should work well, with such 
instruments to work it with as an ignorant 
population? You might as well trust 
fire-arms to the hands of achild. Yes! 
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—Parliamentary Reform, | boldly assert, 
has rendered Education Re form indis- 
pensable. Every hour you delay it, you 
detract from that great gift. The passing 
generation, indeed, may not within 
your power, but vou are still masters of 
the future; young Eugland—vyoung Ire- 
land is still in your hands; vy: still 
determine what shall be her character and 
her history; and if sueh be yeur power, 
what must be your i aap bility? U pon 
you depends who shall be the future bene- 
factors or criminals of your country. 

But, in asserting the necessity of rizo- 
rously attending to the education of 
country at such a moment as the preseut, 
am I quite sure, 1 may be asked, that 
education is at any time necessary, or 
even useful to the people? I shall not 
detain the House with much disenssion on 
that futile Question ; it is only amazing it 
has ever been listened to, or even started 
in this House. Those who stand forward 
in its support, are the best refutation of 
the paradox themselves. But “ Folly” 
has been ‘*‘ praised” ere this, and there is 
no absurdity so monstrous, which may not 
find its fond or fantastic abettors. Ou 
what does their argument rest? On false 
data, erroneous assumptions, on conclu- 
sions which they cannot believe, on theorics 
on which they would be sorry to act. 
The Criminal Returns of France, even on 
the showing of Guerry, are no evidence of 
a sound system of education; on the 
showing of Dupin they are strongly in 
favour of it; so also are those of Prussia, 
if we are to believe Dr. Julius ; of Belgium, 
if we are to believe Mounier; of Spain, if 
we are to believe Laborde ; and even those 
of England and Ireland (and need | add 
Scotland), notwithstanding all the contor- 
tions to which they have been subjected, 
are no less proof, that crime retreats before 
instruction, and thatif it has not retreated 
more rapidly than it hitherto has done, 
it is solely because instruction has not 
begun sufficiently soon, been suffici ently 
good, or sufficiently applicable, to the in- 
dividual, place, or time, for which it is 
intended. We set about educating, in 
general, when mis-education has already 
set in—we take the grown-up boy, and 
not the plastic infant—we have to undo, 
a far more difficult task, than to do—we 
carry on the process which ought to be 
purely mental, by purely mechanical 
means, with some knowledge of slates, 
desks, and primmers, it is true, but with 
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little or none of the Science of Mind, that 
is, without the only knowledge, which is 
absolutely indispensable to our purpose— 
we educate but half the being, give him 
an intellectual without a moral, or a moral 
education, without an intellectual, or a 
miserable smattering of both—-we make 
him a reading, writing, and counting 
machine, whom God des igned for a think. 
ing, feeling, acting, fellow-man—we give 
him precisely what he does not want, and 
refuse him precisely what he does ; making 
the artisan a Latin scholar, and the labourer 
an ale-house politician; and when we 
have effected this, and gone on for years 
and years—and for generation after gene- 
ration, effecting it, we suddenly turn round, 
amazed that our thorn has produced sloes, 
and console our self-love with invectives 
against education, whereas, if we were not 
ignorant as well as vain, we ought to have 
directed our indignation against our own 
utter indolence and incapacity, and en- 
deavoured to correct our awkwardness, 
instead of discarding the instrument we 
have so grossly misapplied. 

The great point, then, is, not whether we 
are to have education, but of what kind 
that education is to be. Knowledge, in 
itself, is neither good nor evil; it 1s the 
application of knowledge which determines 
either. Now this is the e very point which 
it is absolutely necessary we should decide. 
People seem to think that, because we do 
not educate, no education is going on; 
but do they know what ec ducation is ? 
Everything is education; everyone, mn 
reference to the young mind, is more or 
less, an educator? Sit as neutral and as 
idle as we please, the child is still educat- 
ing, in one way or other, and at every 
instant before our eyes. But, then, | 
should like to know of what kind can 
such an education be? Let us go into 
the alleys, fetid with the disease and 
vice of our luxurious capitals—let us go 
into our gin-palaces—let us go into our 
crowded factories, and there we shall find 
an immediate and appalling answer. 
He who does not entirely, and exten- 
sively, and properly educate, suffers mis- 
education to go on, when he can prevent 
it; and, in suffering miseducation, so far, 
virtually miseducates. He is guilty of the 
guilt, and author of the misery which 
everywhere festers around him. Can the 
Patriot endure—dare the Christian permit 
this? What more important Question, 
then, to the conscientious man, than what 
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really constitutes a good or bad system of 
national education’? Schools are not 
good education, nor are books, nor Boards, 
nor Inspectors, nor grants, good educa- 
tion; they are but the machinery—the 
means—that by which good education 
may be propagated and perpetuated 
through the land. I care not so much 
what the canal is, as what the canal 
carries. Tell me not what number 
schools you have established, but what 
your schools are—what, and how, your 
schools teach. Howam I to kuow whether 
it be rank poison or the bread of life, you 
are bestowing all this while? Until you 
are sure of that, you have no right to 
bestow it at all. The increase of your 
schools, if the schools be bad, is the in- 
crease only of evil; instead of being a 
matter of exultation, it is, and ought to be, 
a matter of reproach, ‘The first thing you 
ought to do, is to assure yourself of this 
goodness—that done, it then becomes a 
merit, a duty to extend them as widely as 
you can. But of what use to extend 
them, unless you also provide means that 
they shail last? The better and more 
numerous they are, the more important, 
surely, is such a consideration. These 
three points embrace, in my miad, all the 
conditions of a good system of national 
education. It is here that machinery 
becomes useful. We look for means to 
attain with facility and certainty, the 
point which, without such means, we 
should attain with difficulty, or not at 
all. 

What, then, are these means? Is 
national education to be left to the Go- 
vernment, orto chance? Is there to be 
system, or no system? Which of the 
two principles, the directive or voluntary, 
is the best? This Question may be argued 
for ever, by taking the extremes; but it is 
this very mode of arguing it, I would 
avoid. I would not give education alto- 
vether to the Government, much less 
would I leave it altogether to itself. There 
is a middle term between both, where 
neither the people nor the Government 
monopolize or usurp, but where both may 
usefully combine. And why should they 
not combine? Do they not do so every 
day? What is our police, what are our 
public works, our charitable institutions, 
but a series of similar combinations? 
Is all this a solecism, an evil, a public 
wrong? Why not also leave these great 
national objects, as well as education, to 
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find their level? Why not leave them to 
the ordinary laws of demand and supply ? 
But the fact is, there is no analogy be- 
tween the case of the education market 
and other markets. Our moral wants are 
not regulated like our physical. ‘The less 
material food we have, the more we hunger 
for it; but the less education, the less 
appetite for education we have. Neither 
is it quite true, even in the mechanical 
world, that supply should always follow 
demand ; it very often creates, and should 
in many cases precede it. Canals bave 
as often produced commerce, as commerce 
has produced canals. ‘The whole of the 
argument has arisen from too precipitate 
a generalization of Adam Smith’s views of 
bounties and prohibitions. Facts, too, 
are against it. Were I called on to point 
out the precise spots where public educa- 
tion in every respect is most flourishing, 
assuredly I should direct you to those very 
countries where the Directive system is 
most, and the Voluntary least in vogue. 

But the chief difficulty still remains— 
how to regulate this combination? What 
share is the Government to have, and 
what the people, in contribution, powers, 
and duties? I answer that question by 
another. On what principle do they 
combine? ‘They unite for mutual assist- 
ance. ‘The Government can do some 
things better than the people, the people, 
again, may do other things better than the 
Government. Let each do, what it can 
do best. The Government can impel, 
enlighten, and control; the people can 
aid and maintain. Let the duties and 
powers, then, of each be regulated by this 
simple principle : let the Government pro- 
vide and extend a good system of educa- 
tion to all the people (it is the Government 
of all), and let all the people, in return, 
support and perpetuate such a system 
when provided by the Government. 

Such a system has never yet existed in 
Ireland. She has never had a national 
education composed of such elements. 
Her education has not been an education 
for all; it has not been under the direction 
of the Government; it has not been main-+ 
tained by the sympathies of the people. 
It has been a mere machine for the main- 
tenance of Protestantism and Oligarchy— 
fetters to bind the mind, as there were 
Statutes to bind the bone and sinew of 
the country. Yet there were once in Ire- 
land great and good foundations for a 
noble structure. I shall not insist on our 
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early literary glories, though [ might well 
line of English writers 
to bear testimony to the early solicitude 
of the nation for instruction. Bede, in 
the seventh century, notices the number of 
Saxons, who went over in crowds to Ire- 
land, and who, as William of Malmes- 
bury observes, were not only most willingly 
received, but maintained at the public 
charge, supplied with books, and taught 
without office or reward. Spencer admits 
that Ireland had the use of letters long 
before England. ‘ To Ireland,” according 
to Littleton, ‘‘ England chiefly owed her 
knowledge.” Many Saxons out of Eng- 
land resorted thither for instruction, and 
brought back the use of letters to their 
ignorant countrymen. ‘** Ireland,” says 
Bayle, “has given the most distinguished 
Professors to ‘the most famous Universities 
in Europe.” He might have added, i 
many cases, it had given their founders. 
“It was,” he continues, * as the historians 
of the time declare, most civilized 
country in Europe; the nursery of the 
sciences, &c., &c.” Nor are these culo- 
gies unsupported by fact. ‘The Monastery 
of Lindisfarne—the College of Lismore— 
the great College of Mayo—‘ the Mayo” 
as it was called “of the Saxons,” dedi- 
cated to the exelusive use of English 
students, who at one time amounted to no 
fewer than 2,000, but which, on its re 
building in 1380, by the Eng ‘lish, was 
prohibited from receiving [rishmen-—Bor- 
rishole, surrounded with forty literary in 
slitutions—are all many illustrative 
evidences of the early intellectual activity, 
and literary munificence of the nation 
What, then, you may demand has be- 
come of those institutions? What! De 
you ask me? Ask those who expelled 
the teachers, burnt the books, ruined the 
buildings, who wasted and withered 
wherever the y came,—ask those who civil 
ized Ireland, the »y will give you the answer, 
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of the People. — The 
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summon a whole 
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Lateran, 


the 


"Provisions fe 
Council of 
ordained that means 
should be provided in every parish for the 
support of a teacher, whose duty should be to 


instruct “ the Clerks and all Voor gratis.” 

At a subsequent General Council, provision 
was in like manner made for a “ Lecturer in 
divinity,” whenever the church should happen 
to be a cathedral, and in other cases, a‘‘school- 
master” was directed to be provided, empow- 
ered to collect from the Clergy of the Parish. 
For the Council of Lyons, see Tiraboschi, t 
iv. par. 1,p. 69. See also a Brief much coms 
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But England and Protestantism returned, 
we are informed, Jarge and liberal com- 
pensations for these wrongs,—they gave 
us the Parochial and Diocesan schools. 
They! We owe both, to Catholicity and 
Ireland. The right hon. Baronet who 
made such assertions, some nights ago, 
seems not to have known, or to have for- 
gotten, that this very system had existed 


from the thirteenth century, and still exists, | 
in almost every Catholic country in 


mended by the Abbate Gaet. Marini, still 


more distinctly recognising these ordinances. | 
“ Venerabili Fratri... - .piscopo Castellan :— | 


Ne propter inopiam, Scholaribus et Clericis, 
subtraheretur utilitas discipline, dudum = in 
Generali Concilio pia fuit provisione, statutum, 
ut non solum in qualibet Cathedrali Ecclesia 
sed etiam in aliis, quarum sufticere poterunt, 
facultates, constituetur, Magister idoneus, a 
Prelato, eum Capitulo, seu majori et saniore 
parte Capitula eligendus qui clericos ipsius 
ecciesia, aliosque scolares pauperes gratis in 
grammaticia facultate, instruire juxta posset, 
percepturus in hujusmodi ecclesia unius lPre- 
bende provectus quamdiu perstiterit in docen- 
do; Nos igitur, &c. &c. The Canon of the 
Council of Trent, is still larger. It decrees 
(Sessio v.c. 1. De Institut. Sac. Scrip. et 


Liberal, Artiwn,) not only that the former | 
a | 


Canons should be observed, but where 
sufficient maintenance for Teachers in Ca- 
thedrals could not be procured by the gift ofa 
Prebend, the Bishop should be empowered 
to lay his clergy for the purpose under contribution. 


Even in the poorer parishes, a schoolmaster | 


was ordered to be provided “ lest that necessary 
work of piety should be neglected.” The same 
conviction of the importance of education is 
strongly apparent in the preamble to the 
Statute of Hen. 8th “ Nothing doth more 
conferre,”’ it sets out,‘* to the instruction of 
rude and barbarous people, than a good in- 
struction in God’s holy laws, &c. &c. It is 
further earnestly urged, as one of the best 
means of civilizing Ireland, in that curious 
Paper, the “ State of Ireland, and Plan for its 
Reformation,” (1515), lately published by the 
Commissioners ; “ also, that every landelord, 
greate or small, of every Iryshe Countey, sub- 
get to the King, put his sonne, and heyre to 
Dublyn or to Drogheda, or to some other 
Englyshe towne, to lerne to wryte and rede, 
and to speke Englyshe, to lerne also the 
draught and maners of Englyshe men.” 
Soearly as 1494, the principle of taxation 
for school purposes and of compulsory attend- 
ance was recognized by the Legislature in 
Scotland. 20/. Scotch was ordered by Statute 
as the penalty for non-compliance. In 1615, 
an Act of the Privy Council, confirmed by an 
Act of the Scotch Parliament in 1633, gave it 
additional force. It was in the year 1696, 
however, that the organization of public in- 
struction assumed its present substantial and 
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| Europe. The Council of Lyons, in 1245" 
decreed “ that in all cathedral churches 
and others provided with adequate re- 
venues, there should be established a 
school and teacher by the bishop and 
chapter, who should teach the clerks and 
other poor scholars gratis, in grammar, 
'and for this purpose should be assigned to 
‘him a prebend.” = This injunction was 
equally insisted on by one of the General 
Councils of Lateran, and finally confirmed 
| in its 5th Session by the Council of Trent. 
Such was the origin of popular education 
throughout Europe. We find strong 
traces of it ia England, and still stronger 
in Scotland. The Parochial schools * 








extended character. By the Act of the Scotch 
Parliament passed in that year ( Will.and Mary, 
Sess. 6. c. 26), the several rights and duties of 
the Government and the People in providing 
for the education of the public, were exactly 
determined. This Law has worked well. 
In the year 1835, why should England and 
Ireland be still without one. 

* Parochial Schools, Statutes have been 
‘passed not abrogating, but confirming the 
Statute of Henry 8th. The 7th William 3rd, 
in language still more precise than that Act, 
requires that every clergyman on induction to 
his living, shall take the following oath :—*‘I do 
solemnly swear that I will teach, or cause to be 
taught, an English school within the vicarage or 
rectory of: , us the law in that case requires.” 
By the same Statute, to the intent that no 
pretence might be made or used, that there 
were not sufficient number of schools in this 
realm to instruct and inform the youth thereof, 
in the English language and other literature, 
it was enacted “ Vhat the Act of Henry 8th, 
whereby it was provided that every incumbent 
should keep or cause to be kept an English 
school, should thenceforth be. strictly observed 
and put in execution.” These are the ordi- 
nances of the Church and State. Ilow were 
they observed? The Report of 1790 after 
recognising the obligation to its full extent— 
states,—‘* That in nearly one half of the united 
benefices, and single benefices not united, in 
this kingdom a general usage has prevailed, by 
which the said stipend has been limited (some 
very few instances excepted), to 40s. yearly 
+++++-that the allowance of 40s. yearly is a 
recompense totally inadequate for the perform- 
ance of that duty—and yet this small allowance is 
not paid in one half of the united benefices and 
single benefices not united in this kingdom.” The 
Report goes on “In the 29 dioceses from which 
the said Returns have been made, the number 
of parishes is 1699, comprising 838  be- 
nefices.” 

“Tt appears that 352 only of the said 838 be- 
nefices have Parish schools which are kept in no 
instance by the incumbents or their curates, but by 





deputies or persons paid for that purpose, which 
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date from an ancient Act of the Scotch 
Parliament, a transcript of the old Canon 
law, and not as Dr. Chalmers supposes 
from the later law of William, or the gra- 
dual innovation of the Reformation. The 
Reformation adopted them, as it did many 
other Catholic institutions —they were 
preserved, but not created. The law of 
28 Henry 8th c. 145, itself, bears 
internal evidence of this origin :—telling 
‘“beades in English,” is coupled with 
literary instruction. By that law, popu- 
lar education was not for the first time Esta- 
blished, but sanctioned by the new eccle- 
siastical authority instead of the old. 

The Statute, almost a copy of the 
Canon, directs every Archbishop and 


Bishop ‘ to give a corporal oath to every 





stipend does not exceed (some very few 
instances excepted), 40s. yearly.” 

“In 74 of the said 838 benefices, the 
clergyman pays 40s. yearly as an allowance for 
a schoolmaster, without causing any schools to 
be Kept.” 

“And in the remainderof the said 838 
benefices, being 412 in number, we cannot 
discern by the said returns that the clergymen 
kept any schools, or that they pay any salaries to 
others for keeping them.” Where were there 
oaths ? 

“ This fact it his humbly submitted, is much 
to be lamented, since we find that above 11,000 
children receive instructionin reading, and, for 
the most part, also in writing and arithmetic, in 
the schools of this class; though, as we appre- 
hend, they are not kept in very considerably 
more than half’ the benefices of the kingdom.” 

“It appears by the said returns of the 29 
dioceses, that there are 201 school-houses in 
which the said schools are kept, and about 44 
acres of ground, chiefly in small parcels, be- 
longing to some of the said school-houses.”’ 

“The prices paid for instructing the child- 
ren are generally from one to three shillings per 
quarter.” 

Such was the state of those Parochial 
Schools in 1788 and 1790. But perhaps they 
have improved since. Let us see :— 


1788* Number of benefices inspected .. 838 

Schools kept ....ccccceccccee Jbl 

No schools whatever kept ...... 403 
1810+ Number of benetices inspected .. 1125 
Schools kept 2... cccccecccee D49 
No schools kept ...-..scceesee 187 
ING) VOLUN ccc ncecccscenace ce a0e 
Benefices returned .....-.e00.- 910 
Schools kept .ccccosscccccece dal 
No schools kept .eecssesceeses 30 
No return ee eeeoeereser er eeee 454 


323 





* Report.—(il Rep .Com. Educ.) 
+ Parl. Pap.—Schools. Sess, 1820. 
t 14 Rep. Com. Educ. 
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person on his admission to any dignity, 
benefice, office, or promotion spiritual ; 
that he shall, to his wit and cunning, en- 
deavour himself to learn, instruct, and 
teach the English tongue to all and every 
being under his rule, &c., &c., and keep, 
or cause to be kept, within the place, 
territory, or parish, where he shall have 
pre-eminence, rule, benefice, or promotion, 
a school to learn English if any children 
of his parish came to him to learn the 
same, taking for the keeping of the said 
school such convenient stipend or salary 
as in the said land is accustomably used 
to be taken.” Archbishops and Bishops, 
omitting to give the said oath, are to 
forfeit 31. Gs. 8d., and beneficed clergy- 
men not observing it, to forfeit 6s. 8d. for 





These eloquent figures need no comment. 
But, doubtless, there were good Church-and- 
State reasons for all this. It is worth while 
inquiring what these reasons were,—what 
were the apologies put forward for this immo- 
rality, by these ex-professo moral men? 

One calls the statute “ oppressive.’”’? — The 
oppressive obligation of teaching the people, 
by the salaried instructors of the people! The 
Statutes legalizing tithes are not deemed op- 
pressive.—Oh, no! 

Another calls it ‘ impracticable.’—Yet in 
sume parishes it has been reduced to practice. 
Look at the Report. Why not then in all? 
Besides, if impracticable, why take the oath? 
Why swear to do what is tmpracticable?) Why 
swear at all? 

A third calls it “ obsolete.’? — Obsolete 
means “fallen into disuse.” Who allowed 
it to fall into “ disuse’? The very men who 
were sworn to preserve it! The people had 
nothing to say to the neglect. We do not 
hear of tithes becoming obsolete,—we hear 
only of the indefeasible rights of the Church. 
Are the people only to have no such rights? 
Are they always to be barred ? 

A fourth calls it “superstitious.’’—The super- 
stition of providing schools at the people’s 
expense, for the people! The detestable 
Popish superstition of instructing the ignorant, 
reforming the vicious, giving strength to the 
weak, and light to the blind. Why were all 
these “ superstitions,” so religiously thrown 
away, and the equally Popish “ superstition’ 
of tithes so religiously preserved ? 

Such is the plea of the Church; the State 
affects to be more conscientious. In 1811, 
the then Secretary of State, Mr. Wellesly Pole, 
in a fit of virtuous indignation, declared, that 
in this particular, as well as in that of the 
Diocesan schools, he should look to the oath 
of the Protestant clergy. Did he? What 
was the result? Itis enough to say, he was 
an Irish Secretary. The Church smiled, and 
things remained as they were. 
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for the first offence, and 20s. for the 
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second, and their benefice for the third, | 


Here, then, was quite as good a basis for 
a system of parochial education, as that 
which existed in Scotland: in both 
countries it lay in the hands of the clergy. 
How came it that the same system pro- 


fines, laws, were ineffectual in Ireland ; 
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each of their beneficed clergy achieved in 
that of parochial schools, on a smaller. 
Burdens and duties imposed upon them 
both by law and religion, they contrived 
gradually toshift from their own shoulders to 
those of the laity,—as in the case of charity 


_and church repairs, so also in that of edu- 
duced such very different results? Oaths, | 


the whole scheme failed: in Scotland it | 


took root and flourished. 
clear. The system in 
national; in Ireland it 


Scotland 
was not. 


was 


The 


The reason is | 


schools were English-—the people Irish :— 
the schools became Protestant-—the people 


remained Catholic. 
but proselytism: it began by attempting 
to proselytise to England; it now con- 
tinued to proselytise to Protestantism. 


for it; the demand diminishing, the supply 
soon fell off. There were no scholars, and 
soun no masters. Parochial schools were 
dispensed with in many cases —the Statute, 
itself was despised as ‘ obsolete,” ‘ im- 
practicable,” ‘* superstitious;” but the 
oath was still taken, and the tithe, though 
subject to such condition, retained. Neither 
penalty nor forfeiture was enforced :—the 
Bishops who were the persons to enforce 
it, were co-partners in the offence. The 
Bishops achieved, on a larger scale, in 
the instance of Diocesan schools,” what 





* Diocesan schools, — The Statute 12 Eliz. 
c. 1, adopting the canon of the Catholic Church, 
and applying it in the principle set forth in 
the Statute of Henry, enacts “ That there shall 
be henceforth a free school within every diocese 
of this realm of Ireland, the master to be 
English, the Lord Deputy to have the nomi- 
nation, except in four dioceses, Armagh, 
Dublin, Meath, and Kildare :—the school to 
be placed in the principal shire-town at the 
costs and charges of the whole diocese, with- 
out respect of freedoms, by the oversight of 
the Ordinaries, of the Vicars General, sede 
vacante, and the sheriff of the shire. The Lord 
Deputy or other governor of this realm for 
the time being, with the advice of the Council 
according to the quantity and quality of every 
diocese, to appoint for every sehoolmaster such 
yearly salary, where none is already appointed, 
as he, with and by their advice, shall think 
expedient, whereof the Ordinaries shall bear for 
ever the third part, and the parsons and other 
Ecclesiastical persons of the same diocese, the other 
parts by an equal contribution,” &c., &c. 

How has this Statute been obeyed ? 
By the 12th Geo, 2nd c, 6,8, 9, Grand Juries 


It was not education | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cation, the obligation was forgotten, but 
the funds given for its performance were 
kept. The laity had thus to pay twice 
over for the same object: both payments 
were heavy, and the duty ill-performed 
after all, Had the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland been more tenacious of their oaths, 
and less of their revenues, like the Lu- 
theran clergy of Prussia and Weimar, or 
the Presbyterian of Scotland, we should 
not now have to call upon Parliament for 


/a 35,0007. grant, nor to mourn over the 
The supply was there, but no one came | 


immense cost and injurious results of most 
of the education systems of Ireland. This, 
however, was not their object; the object 
of the Church, and therefore of the State, 
which was but its servile instrument, was 
not education, but submission. Not only 
did they shut up their own schools, but 
they would not allow of any other. From 


were empowered, from time to time to present 


| proportionably for the building and repairs of 





those schools. This was found inconvenient. 
They were, therefore, subsequently empowered 
to assess for the whole of such charge, the 
Bishop and clergy still, however, religiously 
engaging to pay the teacher. 

“ From this institution,” says the Report of 
1790, “the public receive very inadequate 
benefit. In many dioceses there are neither 
Diocesan schools, nor school-houses ; in many, 
the houses are ruinous, aud the mastership of 
the schools mere senecures.” From the Table 
annexed to the Report, it would appear that 
there were only eighteen schools in existence 
at the time, and not more than five serviceable ; 
the clergy, alleging the law, refused to repair 
them—the Grand Jury, alleging the neglect 
of the clergy, refused to fulfil the law. The 
schools were jfree-schools. The law was ime 
perative but inoperative—so say our later 
Commissioners. Out of the total (324) edu- 
cated in that year, not more than twenty-five 
were free. Boarders, at twenty-four guineas 
per annum, and day-scholars at four, filled 
their place. For the whole of this national 
education for the middle classes, the clergy 
paid 616/. 5s. 7d. What did Ivish benefices 
average in that year? Many, it is to be pre 
sumed, were worth twice 600/. Subsequent 


years made little improvement, as will easily 
be seen by comparing the following official 
details :— 
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William 3rd* down to George 3rd know- 
ledge was almost as much interdicted to 
the Papist as Jiberty. Catholics not only 
were not permitted to endow schools, but 
parents were not permitted to educate 
their own children. it was penal to give 
them education abroad ; it was penal to 
give them education at home, unless it 
came from the Protestant clergy. As in 
Scotland, so in Ireland, zeal for popular 
education is ascribed to the Reformation ; 
but in the latter case the assertion 
totally incorrect. Nothing was allowed 
but what came through the hand, and 
bore the license stamp of the task-master. 
This, it is true, was but one stain in a 
statute all of blood,—but it was a stain of 
a deep dye; it was a cruelty far beyond 
the ordinary barbarity of blood. It found 
where the soul chiefly lay, got at it, and 
attempted to crush itthere. If the son be- 
came Protestant, he could gavel his father’s 


1S 





Dioe. 


Sal. 
Schools, 


Years. Diocese. 

£ 
18 616 
13 


15 


34 
34 
34 


1788 
1809 
1821 
1823 34 16 
1831 34 12 

Was the law repealed, or a dispensation 
granted /—Ilow are we to account for these 
defalcations? What is the meaning attached 
to it by the Church and the Government? The 
Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of 
Education is signed by the I’rimate and other 
dignitaries of the Church, and by persons con- 
nected with the Government. What does it 
state? “That it would be highly expedient 
that the contributions of the clergy should be 
paid with greater regularity and to a greater 
extent than usual. It might not be unreason- 
able that they should be rated at a sum not 
exceeding 24 per cent. of their respective in- 
comes.” If this were enforced throughout 
Ireland, should we require to call on Parlia- 
ment for 35,000/. a-year? Why, then, is it 
not enforced? The Archbishop of Armagh 
himself recommends it. And we still hear of 
the sacrilege of appropriation!” What is it 
but “ restitution?” 

Precisely similar were the abuses of the 
royal schools. They were founded in the first 
year of the reign of Charles 2nd, and endowed 
with a property of 13,672 acres, which in 
1831 produced 5,800/. per annum, for which 
were educated sixty free day-scholars, and ten 


450 


500 0O 





* Report of Commissioners, App. 

+ Fourth Report of Commisson of Education. 
t Sessional Paper, 563, 

|} Rep. of Dioc. Schools, 106, 
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estate. Well; the object of these Pro- 
testant schools was to make him a Pro- 
testant. Let us now see how all this 
worked for the social and moral improve- 
ment of the nation. ‘Take a father, weak 
enough to rely on the faith of these insti- 
tutions for which he paid,—sending his 
son to one of these schools, the old in- 
heritance of the nation—fearful of the 
laws, but still more fearful of ignorance— 
and awaiting with impatience his return. 
The child of his old age—loving and 
beloved at parting, comes back with 
another creed and another heart—cor- 
rupted by the very law itself, the guar- 
dian of domestic duty and_ public 
morality — despising his father, envy- 
ing his brother—grasping in thought 
already the bribe which the State, the 
Church—a Christian Church—holds up 
to his avidity. These things scldom oc- 
curred, but only, because they were seldom 


Total. 

324* 

J80f 
as od 
19 es 
74 419) 


These, too, were national tu- 


Boarders. 


46 


ee 


free boarders ! 
stitutions. 

* Laws of Willtam to discourage Catholic 
Education, 7 Will. c. 4. Act restraining Foreign 
Fducation, 9 Will. c. t. Act banishing Popish 
Archbishops, Bishops, and Priests. Every 
Popish school-master, tutor, or usher, was 
subjected to the same penalties as the Popish 
clergy, and 10/. offered for his conviction. 

P.15. Charter schools —Im 1741, ten years 
after the Charter, the Society had established 
eighteen schools, educating 372 children, after 
having disbursed about 10,0004, 

In 1751, ten years afterwards, they had 
established thirty-five schools, at which they 
educated 1,022 children, having disbursed 
54,000/, 

In 1761, (next ten years) they had established 
forty-seven schools, at which they educated 
1,979 children, expending 100,000/. 

In 1787, there were about forty schools, 1,800 
scholars, annual expenditure 12,000/. 

From 1787 to 1799—grant 150,000/.— 
schools forty—annual expenditure 20,0002. 

From 1800,to 1825—grant 27,000/.—schools 
thirty-tive—1870 scholars—annual expendi- 
ture 35,389/. 

This gives for the annual average cost of 
each school 1,000/., and for the cost of each 
child 18/. 18s. What an education could be 
had in Germany, in half the time, for half the 
price! 
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risked. The parent, who after one ex- 
ample of the kind, could send his child to 
such a school, instituted to teach rebellion 
to parents, hatred to brothers, was no 
parent; he deserved the retribution of 
despised grey hairs, and unsupported old 
age brought down in sorrow to the grave. 
Nor, if he took the alternative, and edu- 
cated abroad, was the grievance less in- 
tolerable. His son outstrips, we will 
suppose, all competitors in some foreign 
University; he returns home crowned 
with every literary honour; how is he met 
on his first landing on his native shores ¢ 
with the congratulations of his country ? 
No, but with the brand and punishment 
ofa felon. Yet with all this, Protestant- 
ism did not increase, Catholicism did not 
diminish—the only effect the system had 
was to destroy or to pervert education. 
If it gave any, it was miseducation : to the 
Protestant, the education of an arrogant 
master ; to the Catholic—of an indignant 
slave. This ‘ national education,” as it 
was preposterously called, this ** national 
religion,” not more national than the 
education, which was its handmaid, was 
to civilize each, and it barbarized both. 
Empty cathedrals and ruinous schools 
were its monuments; a coterie instead of 
a church and a corporation assuming the 
name of a country, were its administrators. 
In the reign of Anne and of the Georges, 
the evil was somewhat seen; but was it 
remedied? far from it; the rulers of 
the country went on in the same blindness, 
flinging the blame on the barbarian people, 
which should only have been visited on 
their own barbarous laws—attempting to 
remedy what was irremediable, and toper- 
form what experience—which teaches even 
fools—had told them, was uiterly im- 
practicable. The 8th Geo. Ist empowered 
Bishops and dignitaries to grant two acres, 
if a Bishop, and if otherwise, one of glebe- 
land, for Protestant schools. The 5th 
Geo. 2nd c. 4, gave similar power to 
tenants in fee-tail, or for life, to grant 
to Churchwardens for ever, one acre of 30s. 
yearly value, “ for the use of a resident 
schoolmaster, to teach the English tongue 
to such children of poor Papists, and all 
others as would resort tothe same.” But 
did the Catholics resort to these schools, 
or were there others to take their place? 
Were the schools even built? I beg the 
attention of the House to the application 
for the Charter-schools, which followed 
soon after: we shall there find an answer. 
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It declared, in very express terms, ‘ that 
in the provinces of Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught, the Papists far exceeded the 
Protestants, of all denominations, in num- 
bers ;” that there were great tracts of land 
entirely inhabited by Papists; that they 
were kept by their clergy in great igno- 
rance of true religion; and that the creat- 
ing of Protestant English schools in those 
places was absolutely necessary for their 
conversion; that the English parish schools 
already established were not sufhicient for 
the purpose, nor did the residence of the 
Protestant clergy fully answer that end. 
‘That it was necessary, therefore, that 
some other place of education might be 
found,” &c. &c. But why did it not 
answer that end ?—and, not answering, 
why did not the State resume the emolu- 
ments, with the functions, into its own 
hands? Instead of altering the system, 
they deigned not even to inquire into it 
—they attempted to remedy old blunders 
by adding new. The English parish schools 
were declared insufficient ; but the clergy, 
instead of being compelled to make them 
sufficient, were allowed to throw them- 
selves for assistance on the State. The 
laity were to be taxed for the defalcation 
of the Church—the Parliament had to 
pay masters for duties which the clergy 
had sworn to perform. This was a mon- 
strous pretension ;—monstrous as it was, 
it was acceded to. The Charter-school 
system wasestablished—the first instanceof 
the interference of the State. Instead, how- 
ever, of taking the funds and duties at once 
into its own hands, it abdicated its power, 
it instituted new societies, as auxiliaries 
to the Church, from the taxes of the 
people,—stayed with buttresses what it 
ought to have taken down—and still called 
the system “ national.” 

The Charter-school system was ultra- 
fanatic—it was formed for the purpose of 
fanaticising the country—it out-churched 
the Church ; it was determined to educate 
outright into Protestantism, and carry the 
nation by a coup de main. No longer 
waiting for the slow coming-in of the 
refractory, it tore the child from its 
mother’s lap, changed the name, broke 
the links of its existence, and, creating 
orphanship in the lifetime, even of the 
parent, made it an alien in its home, 
poisoned the charities in their very source, 
and shook society to its very centre. If, 
amongst the rich, this cruel charity for 
“ the souls of the poor benighted crea- 
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tures,” as a Pharisee of the day called 
them, created rebellious sons; amongst 
the poor it did worse—it deprived parents 
altogether of their children, Yet, for a 
long time, this system was said to flourish; 
miracles were recounted of its grace and 
efficacy; Popery was supposed to be at 
its last gasp, and the great object fully 
effected ;—yet years went on, and the 
Catholics were, still, millions. The 
Charter-schools contented themselves with 
the wages, and gave up the labour of the 
vineyards : they lost all energy, and pre- 
served only the bigotry, of their forma- 
tion : unheeded and unwatched, they soon 
fell into abuse, then into a lethargy. In 
a short time there were no scholars, but 
victims or renegades; no masters but 
profligates and sinecurists. ‘To inquire 
was to accuse; the slightest complaint 
was an impeachment of Protestantism, 
Why should I detain the House with 
dwelling on their atrocities, on the cruelty 
of the teachers, the ignorance and immo- 


rality of the scholars; on the horrors of 


the schools of Sligo, Lisburne, and hun- 
dreds of others. One million five hundred 
thousand pounds was lavished on an in- 
famous bubble: the cost of each child 


was nearly 20/. per annum, and of each 
apprentice 30/.; yet pupils, it was com- 
plained, were not to be had, and no one 


would take their apprentices. In any 
other country but Ireland, it could not 
be believed that the voice of a Howard, 
crying aloud against such a social monster, 
should cry in vain. Yet he, and others 
like him, were not heard by the adder’s 
ears of a corrupt Church and a venal 
Parliament. It was not till 1825, that 
the full light of day, broad and blazing, 
was let in on its atrocities. In that year, 
Parliament instituted proceedings against 
its administrators, and solemnly declared 
“the evil was so monstrous, it could not 
be corrected.” The Parliament was a 
Tory, a Protestant, a Church-ridden, and 
Church-protecting Parliament; yet this 
education (1 profane the name) still en- 
dured, and still continued to be called 
“ national.” 

The Charter system failed, and new 
“National” Societies were called in, or 
rosé up, to supply its place. The Asso- 
ciation for the Suppression of Vice, first 
appeared; it adopted a new tactique— 
the suaviter in modo for the first time was 
added to the fortiteér in re. They could 
not take Popery by assault; circumyalla- 
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tion and mining were substituted ; yet all 
was still Protest int; Protestant books, Pro- 
testant catechisms, Protestant preachers, 
and Protestant patrons. ‘This was another 
specinen of ‘ nationalising” instruction 
for a nation of Catholics. A host of 
similar Joint-stock Compunies, for the 
curing of Catholte souls, rather than the 
instruction of Catholic minds—the Bap- 
tist, Hibernian, and others succeeded 
terminating, at last, in the Kildare Place 
Society. 

It is not to be expected | should abuse 
the patience of the House with details of 
these, or other similarly-formed Societies. 
Suffice it to say, the old system, though 
mitigated, still prevailed throughout. Al- 
ways working in a C orporation spirit, job- 
bing on the public necessities, tulfilling, 
very inadequately, their own promises— 
and ostentatious prophecies—of success, 
they were totally inadequate to supply 
the enormous deficiencies of former 
systems. The Church had _ transferred 
its powers and duties to these educating 
clubs; it was now found necessary to 
transfer them anew from these educators 
to the Government. In 1819, the Lord- 
lieutenant was empowered to advance 
money for the building of schools, under 
certain conditions, to voluntary sub- 
scribers. The form of proceeding was, in 
some particulars, objectionable. Appli- 
cation was to be made, by memorial, 
the Lord-lieutenant. The memorial was 
to be referred to Commissioners, who, on 
obtaining answers to queries as to the 
quantity of land proposed to be given for 
the school, the number of pupils, the cost 
of building, made grants to perpetual 
trustees, (the Protestant minister and 
Churchwarden of the parish), for the pur- 
pose. Here, again, was proselytism, with 
great difficulty in fulfilling the condi- 
tions, (far too heavy and complicated,) 
conjoined. The results, as may be anti- 
cipated, were trifling in most instances ; in 
some injurious. 

In this state lay education, when the 
Kildare Place Society arose. Its first 
manifesto indicated a wonderful softening 
of the old Protestantising spirit. It was 
at length openly avowed, that proselytism 
was a vain attempt. The Reports set out 
with stating, that they had applied their 
efforts to the framing of “a system which, 
whilst it should afford the opportunities 
of education to every description of the 
lower classes of the people, might, at the 
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same time, by keeping clear of all inter- 
ference with the particular religious tenets 
of any, induce the whole to receive its 
benefits as one undivided body, under one 
and the same system, and in the same 
establishment.” Nothing could be fairer ; 
it is precisely what I now propose. Had 
such manifesto been adhered to, the Ca- 
tholics, who at first crowded their schools, 
would have continued to crowd them still. 
How much a contrary conduct was pur- 
sued, it is surely unnecessary, efter so 
many and such prolonged discussions, to 
remind this House. But, were the leaven 
of the old sectarian spirit perfectly ex- 
pelled, I still question whether the consti- 
tution of the body was not radically de- 
fective. It was a Society unconnected 
with the Government, and collaterally, 
only, under its control. It was a great 
mistake not to have at once thrown aside 
all these Companies, and formed, without 
further delay, a Board—national, in the 
fullest sense of the word, linked with the 
executive on one side, and with the people 
on the other;—but private interest, or 
mistaken prudence, in despite of common 
sense and justice, prevailed. The Com- 
missioners of 1812 (Twelfth Education 
Report), suggested another course. It 
was thought right, in order to try the 
experiment just noticed, to make a Par- 
liamentary grant to an institution already 
in existence, rather than to appoint a 
new one for the purpose, as if innovation, 
and not the adaptation of the machinery 
to the purposes intended, was the point 
in question, A grant was made on this 
suggestion; and no sooner made, than 
principles concealed in the programme, 
and hitherto kept in the back ground, 
began to develope themselves. The Bible 
was required to be read in their schools 
without note or comment. The Catholics 
rest the interpretation of the Sacred 
Writings on authority—the Protestants 
on private judgment. Here, then, was 
put at issue the cardinal demarcating 
tenet between the two great religious de- 
nominations. The usual evils of the so- 
ciety system now followed. Patrons inter- 
fered—private feelings, sectarian hatreds, 
political animosities, sprung up. Compro- 
mises were, indeed, attempted by the 
Catholic clergy, but they failed. New 
violations of the primary rules constantly 
took place. Like all other preceding 
Societies, it at last became, though under 
a gentler form, proselytising. The new 
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Reformation, then in its march, added 
fresh virulence to the quarrel—the people, 
alarmed, drew off,—the Society was com- 
paratively left to itself,—education, as of 
old, became confined to a party,—the 
ancient evil was revived,—the public 
money was given to a section of the State 
—and the great mass of the nation still 
remained without a ‘‘ national education.” 
Yet, all this time, it must not be supposed 
that education had made no progress: 
much was done by the very obstacles 
which opposed it,—much by the times, 
—much by the Society itself. The me- 
chanical portion of education was ad- 
vanced—schools were built—books pub- 
lished—teachers, as it was called, “ train- 
ed.” More important than all, men began 
to think of education,—abuses were 
hinted at,—inquiry, calmly but surely, 
went on. 

The results of these inquiries were 
brought to the surface by the Commission 
on Irish Education. It conferred an in- 
valuable benefit on the country—it cleared 
away the rubbish of the old structures, 
and shewed how a new structure might be 
raised. The Committee of 1824, still 
more precise, determined a plan,—the 
Catholic hierarchy almost unanimously 
seconded it; their joint recommendations 
were repeated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of this House in 1830, of which my 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was chairman, Yet all these 
inquiries, all these recommendations, all 
these solicitations, were neutralized, elud- 
ed, or opposed by the mole-eyed, anti- 
national policy of the then Government. 
The old machinery, rickety as it was, was 
continued; it was urged that this Pro- 
testant education ought to be accepted by 
a Catholic population ; as if, in any ques- 
tion of this delicate and difficult nature, 
it is sufficient to say “ ought.” You may 
offer to sell, but you cannot force to buy. 
Your system must be acceptable, to in- 
duce people to accept. The failure of the 
Kildare Place Society proceeded from a 
total ignorance of the state of Ireland, and 
of the laws of mind. It really refused, 
whilst it affected to give; it deferred 
education to a period which was likely 
never to occur,——till the nation should 
become Protestant. Such a system was 
not national,—the mass of the nation was 
virtually excluded—for such a system the 
nation had no right to pay. But it was 
not sufficient to destroy; we had a more 
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difficult task imposed on us—to build up. 
The failure of the Kildare Place Society, 
however, not only decided what should be | 


done, but also taught us by what means, 
and in what manner, we should do it. 


It | 
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shewed us the necessity of taking things | 


as they really were, and of framing our | 


plan, not with reference to some visionary 


contingent state of the country, but to the | 


living actual man. It convinced us that 
we must at once get rid of joint-purse 
converting societies, private patronage, 
and oligarchical pretensions, and reinstate 
the nation in its original rights : to make 
education popular, it was essential it 
should be an education really and bond 
Jide for the people. Hitherto we had had 
no national education ; 
good reason why we should not have one. 
1, for one, could never 
stance which could forbid the experiment. * 

I had scarcely been honoured with a 
seat in this House when [| made efforts to 
put this conviction into deed ; not only to 
act up to the recommendations of 1824 
and 1830, but to go far beyond them. | 
drew up a series of queries in February 


but there was no_ 
| haps so; 
see any circum- | 
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tend with even in his own department, 
does him high honour, established at once 
the present Board. The experiment has 
' been, as I have already observed, satisfac- 
tory; but the defects existing at its form- 
ation exist still; above all, it still retains 
its temporary character, it is still no more 
than an experiment. ‘The object of my 
Bill is to remove the defects, to extend the 
powers, aud finally to render the opera- 
tions sure, and the duration permanent. 
But I go far beyond this,—I begin with 
elementary —but I extend my views to a 
reform of every other class of “education— 
from elementary to superior. This may 
appear an ambitious attempt, far beyond 
the powers of any single individual, much 
less of so humble a one as myself. Per- 
but there be no harm in tracing, 
. broad and consistent 
ple in. Harmony in any system, especi ially 
in a system of National Education, a 
matter of great importance, and wis once 
a just principle is established, the working 
it out into its details is comparatively a 
matter of little difficulty. Neither does it 


at the very outset, 


is 


'impose on us the task of working out the 


1831, relative to a most extensive plan of | 
education—an education in every sense | 
“national,” and addressed them to the | 


Catholic Prelates, and to several of the 
most distinguished members of the Pro- 
testant and Presbyterian communions. 
The answers received were, with few ex- 


whole at once. We may take what por- 
tions, and at what times we please. It 
merely protects us from a kind of legisla- 
tion to which, unfortunately, we are too 


| subject—legislation by scraps, for the im- 
_mediate purpose, without reference to the 


ceptions, perfectly consonant to my views. | 


1 brought in the Bill to which I have 
already referred, embodying a portion of 
those views, in September; and as I have 
stated, Mr. Stanley — originally opposed 
to the arrangement—adopted them in the 
October following; and with a spirit which 


considering the difficulties he had to con- | 





* The 4 Association for the Suppression of 


Vice, in 1824, educated 15,922; and the Kil- | 


dare Place Soc iety, so early as 1825, boasted of 
their 1490 schools, and 100,000 scholars. 
Since 1831 the existing Board has received 
from Parliament 96,388/. 13s. 11d., for which 
they have aided 1106 schools in actual ope- 
ration, and agreed to grant aid towards the 
establishing of 191. There are in attendance 


have been received, 110,372 scholars; and 
taking the average at 152 at each school, the 


may be calculated at 168,588; to which, if the | 
schools now in preparation average the same, 
we may add 29,032 more, making a total of 
197,620 scholars; some contrast, certainly, to | 
the 1870 of the Charter School National 
Education. 


ultimate whole. 

I propose, then, in the first instance— 
recognising as I do the directive principle 
—to establish a Board of National Edu- 
cation in Dublin. The construction of this 
board should be as impartial as it is pos- 
sible. It should be composed, therefore, 
of various persuasions, professions, and 
interests. The Protestant and Catholic 
Archbishops, and a Clergyman of the 
Presbyterian body, should constitute the 
clerical—the Secretary for Ireland, and 


‘five other Members, one from each of the 


four provinces of Ireland, and one from 


' Dublin, the Lay portion of the body. This 
/has nearly been effected in the organiza- 
| tion of the existing Board. It requires only 


in 723 of these schools, from which returns | the addition of a Member from Ulster to 


complete the Lay Members. If it be right 


| that the minister should have a council, it 
whole number of scholars at all the schools, | 


| 


is not less right that the council should 
have a responsible minister for its head. 
|The Chief Secretary for Ireland, for the 
time being, ought to be its president, and 
thus ex officio the minister of Public In- 
struction for Ireland. I give the appoint- 
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ment of the members to the Lord-Licute- 
nant. I have considered maturely this 
question; and there is less difficulty in 
vesting it in his hands than leaving it to 
election of the people, or to election of the 
Board. itself. Ireland, divided as it is, 
would send in partisans to a body, which, 
of all other bodies in Ireland, would re- 
quire calmness and impartiality. Vested 
in the Board itself, it would ultimately 
convert the Board into a close corporation. 


I see no just ground for apprehension of 


an increase of Government patronage. 
This is not the day of prerogative. 


servant of the country. 


under its control all the great departments 


of the State, you may increase their power | 
A large proportion of schools are already 


as you choose, you only increase the effi- 


ciency of the organs and instruments of 


the people. I fear not, therefore, to give 
this body all powers necessary for the ends 
for which it is instituted—requiring from 
them, however, in return, duties conducive 
to these ends, and subjecting them to the 
strictest inspection and control of Parlia- 
ment. The end of these institutions is, to 
improve, extend, and permanently secure 
education. One of these objects, without 
the other two, will not be sufficient. Ex- 
tend instruction, as I have already said, 
without improving it, and you extend an 
evil; if good, and not extended, its bene- 
fits are trifling; if extended, and liable to 
change or interruption, you cheat the pub- 
lic with a mere illusion. To effect these 
purposes, the Board should be empowered 
to purchase land, to build school-houses, 
of every description, from the Infant-school 
to the highest Primary, houses for teachers, 
and all buildings necessary thereto; to an- 
nex land for play-ground, gardens for 
teachers, and for purposes of agricultural 
instruction, to outfit with all articles ne- 
cessary for teaching, books, libraries, col- 
lections, &c. &c. All these expenses should 
fali exclusively on the board. 

By the present system, no school can be 
founded or aid granted by the Board, un- 
less on the specific condition of the parish 
furnishing, for the first outlay, one-third, 
at least, of the expense. I am aware that 
in Prussia, this principle is carried further; 
the parish furnishes the entire; a duty 
performed, on the contrary, by the church 
in Weimar; but neither of these prece- 
dents ought to weigh against the experi- 
ence of positive inconvenience. Many 
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In a) 
free country, the Government is really the | 
If the represent- | 
ative body be truly such, and you place | 
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parishes are too poor to furnish a large 
present outlay in money; and what hap- 
pens? They either remain without a school, 
or the money is advanced by some rich 
individual, who repays himself back in 
patronage (and patronage of the most in- 
jurious kind too), what he had momenta- 
rily lent to the parish. I wish to rescne 
the people from wearing the livery of any 
man; and to convince them, that what- 


ever they have, it is thoroughly, and for 
ever their own. 
such arrangement, on the ground of the 


The objections against 


expense entailed on the State, are futile. 
The expense which the State has to bear, 
ceases with the purchase of the land, and 
the building and outfit of the school : it 
must therefore diminish every vear; and, 
finally, very nearly terminate altogether. 


established ; school buildings may be pur- 
chased, in some districts, at a slight ex- 
pense ; nor is this all—the Board providing 
the land obviates all chances of litigation, 
so incidental to the actual trustee system ; 
it prevents the selection of bad sites, so 
common at present; building the school 
ensures a cheap and a good model, and 
fitting it out, gives a guarantee that the 
parish will always begin with a proper 
type of what a school ought to be, before 
their eyes. It must also be remembered, 
that the Board is exempted from the pay- 
ment of teachers—another great reduction, 
not only of expense, but of business; it is 
necessary, on the present system, very 
frequently to keep an open account with 
the teachers of schools under the jurisdic- 
tion of the board. These provisions en- 
able the board to extend education as 
widely as they may desire, and give ample 
assurance for its permanence, when so ex- 
tended. Buta far more important consi- 
deration still remains, the giving a high 
and useful character to education. This 
object embraces two considerations—the 
providing a good code of education, judi- 
cious general regulations for the manage- 
ment and teaching of their schools, and 
proper instruments by which these regula- 
tions may be put in practice. I propose, 
therefore, requiring that the Board should 
draw up such regulations, within a specific 
period, with the approbation of the Lord 
Lieutenant, to be laid before Parliament, 
and published generally throughout the 
country; I give them power, also, under 
certain restrictions, of modifying and alter- 
ing these regulations as may be found re- 
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quisite. It would be out of the range of 
an Act of Parliament to embrace one- 
twentieth part of such regulations, nor 
does such appear to me to be its legitimate 
province. ‘The French code of 1834, has 
gone too far, perhaps, in that particular ; 
but the French code, full and detailed as 
it is, has already required a great number 
of supplementary ordonnances and circu- 
lars from the government. As to the Prus- 
sian, it has more the character of such a 
regulation than of a law, and besides, it 
must be remembered, that it emanated 
from a single minister, and not !from a 
deliberative representative body, like this 
House. I conceive, therefore, that in con- 
stituting this, like every other department, 
it is sufficient to give ample powers, and 
subject their exercise to the control of 
Parliament. 

Hence, in this Bill, as well as in the 
former, I omit all regulations in respect to 
religion. In the former instance, | was in 
consequence accused, by no very judici- 
ous or impartial inquirers into the matter, 
with a total indifference to the subject. 
Had they taken pains to read even the 
preamble of the Bill, they would have 
found that, in that very part which is sup- 
posed most sacredly and strongly to em- 
body its spirit, I had solemnly consecrated 
the principle, that all education should 
repose on religion—instruction without it, 
may lead to knowledge, but cannot lead 
to virtue. The Tree of Good and Evil 
should not be separated from the Tree of 
Life. This, I repeated, was my conviction, 
but I was, also, not less sensible that in a 
country like ours, circumstances and lo- 
calities must guide in the application of 
this principle. Prussia has, with puncti- 
lious attention, considered the religious 
feelings of even the smallest sect amongst 
her subjects ; soalso has France. There are 
Protestantschools and Catholicschools, and 
mixed schools; schools, in fine, for every 
class of feeling, as well as of individuals. 
All this is a matter of specific regulation, 
determined by circulars of the Council 
of Instruction, and not by the body 
of the law. The instruments for com- 
municating education are teachers and 
books. These are the especial province, 
the highest province, of an enlightened 
body like the Board. They are the all in 
all of education. To think of diffusing 
instruction without instructors, is begin- 
ning, like the philosophers of Laputa, from 
the roof. You build schools, but you do 
VOL, XXVII. £3hi2}—Appendiv. 
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not give education. Hence it is, that the 
Irish in so many instances are informed, 
but not educated. The usual mode of 
selecting at present is by examination.— 
But Scotland is a proof how little that can 
be relied on. Cramming, a glib tongue, 
and bold nerves may introduce, as it has 
done, blockheads into the seat of modest 
and timid learning. As to certificates, 
they are as proverbial for fals hood as any 
| other species of puffing. You require, 
then, besides examination, a previous 
course, well digested, well pursued. A 
| dunce cannot play the clever man for 
four years, though he may for four hours, 
i discovery. ‘Teachers’ schools, 
| Education schools, not Training schools, 
| (for that sounds technical and mechanmeal, 
| the manual exercise of instruction) should, 
| before all things, and above all things, be 
established, directed, and maintamed by 
the Board. It is apprehended that this 
will produce too great a uniformity, and 
degenerate at last into a monopoly. That 
would be a serious evil. | have as earnest 
a desire as any man to preserve entire 
the perfect freedom of education. — Its 
action should in no wise be hampered either 
by bounty or prohibition, A Leviathan, 
all-absorbing education company would 
only bea manufacturer of slaves and fools. 
I guard, therefore, against such a pern-cies 


> 





barathrumque as muchas I can. Cases 
may arise where Teachers’ schools may be 
usefully conducted by individuals, or in 
courses for the same purpose annexed 
to Universities. Either would undoubtedly 
promote the great general purposes of 
education—each should be liberally and 
cordially encouraged, One of these cases 
has come within my own personal know- 
ledge. <A gentleman, distinguished not 
merely for his high literary and 
scientific attainments, but still more 
for his long experience and true views 
on education, (Dr. Bryce, of Belfast) 
had long desired to establish in the 
institution on which he confers such 
honour, by being its head, a regular course, 
based on what alone it should repose, the 
science of mind. Deeply impressed with 
its paramount importance, I applied to 
the Government, so early as 1831, fora 
grant of 2,000/. for the purpose, repayable 
by tickets, to such teachers as Govern- 
ment might think proper to select for the 
course. ‘The course was most ample, in 
point of time and studies, and would 





soon have raised up a body of teachers in 
9 ¥ 
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the country superior to those who owe so 
much to Professor Pillans, and Mr. Wood, 
in Scotland. His colleagues offered, in 
the noblest manner, their assistance.— 
There was no doubt of success if the ex- 
periment had been tried. Government, 
after solicitations, | must say, the most 
zealous, seconded by names the very 
highest of which the cause of education 
can boast, refused, on the ground that the 
Board had not the powers for the purpose. 
I propose to give them such powers of aid 
whenever such a case as the one instanced 
shall present itself. I go further—I admit 
to the examinations for place of teacher 
such as have been educated at any such 
school, or have attended any such courses, 
and [ enjoin the publication of their names 
in a list of approved candidates once a- 
year, that the country at large may be ac- 
quainted with their merits, and know 
whom, and how to select. But students 
for such professions cannot be expected 
unless you first raise the profession itself. 
I would place it therefore, by every means 
in my power, on a par with the other 
learned professions; I would make it a 
fourth learned profession, if possible. But 
this cannot be done, unless you first make 
it respectable. I, therefore, give the 
Board power to promote; to reward with 
honorary and other distinctions ; to ensure 
with the approbation of the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, retiring pensions; and, in certain 
cases, to extend them to their families.— 
The school salary conferred by the parish 
guarantees their independence ; the school 
fees paid by the children stimulate their 
exertions. I leave the appointment of 
Teachers, where it ought to be, in the 
hands of the Board. The people may be 
judges of moral character, they are no 
judges of competency. ll opinion of 
that kind must be taken second-hand, and 
then you open a wide field to intrigue, 
despotism, and servility. Books also should 
be provided for the people, though not 
forced on them. Prizes should be given 
by the Board for the production of good 
books, and not only for them, but for 
every species of information which can 
tend to advance education. The great, 
the paramount, utility of such a body, is 
to receive the scattered rays of knowledge, 
whether from this or other nations, and to 
reflect them back concentrated on the 
country. Such works are not below the 
highest intellect in the land. A more 
noble spectacle cannot be conceived than 
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to see the great lights of the age bending 
down to shew the way tothese “little ones,” 
and difficult is the task as itis high. It 
may well put to proof the prowess of the 
boldest amongst us. In that particular we 
are in arrear, though recent effurts shew 
we are becoming sensible of it. Look to 
Germany—look to France; their school- 
libraries abound with a profusion of ex- 
cellent works; look even to America; 
why are they unknown to us—why are 
they not ours also—why have we not as 
good, or better? The Board should es- 
tablish in each parochial school—a paro- 
chial library. It can be done (I speak 
from experience) for the sum of 15/. to 
20/. [would not only extend thus the 
education of the child beyond the thresh- 
old of the school, but I would maxe it an 
instrument for the education of the parent, 
and a stimulant to watch over the educa- 
tion of the child. The library should be 
open to all families whose children were 
in daily attendance at the school. ‘To en- 
force the whole of these regulations, the 
Board should appoint school inspectcrs ~ 
a Catholic and a Protestant in each pro- 
vince—and should see that they repotted 
at least twice in every year. In like man- 
ner the Board should report to Parliament. 
Such are the powers and duties [ propose 
for the Board. 

I now turn to the people. The province 
of the people is, to aid and maintain.— 
When the Board wishes to found a School 
in any particular parish, I propose that 
they should transmit to the parish, through 
the Clergyman, magistrates, &c., a pro- 
posal to build and outfit such school, &c. 
&c., provided the parish, on its part, 
should consent to assess itself for the pay- 
ment of the teacher, the repairs of the 
buildings, and the daily and incidental 
charges of the school. The parish, on 
meeting (I specify minutely the qualifica- 
tions of the voters, mode of meeting, &c.) 
assent to, or dissent from, the Proposal of 
the Board. If assented to, the assessment 
or school rate is to be levied on such parish 
by the Grand Jury Collector on the 
opening of the school; notice is trans- 
mitted thereof to the Board, and the 
Board complete the work. The parish 
elect at the same meeting which votes the 
assessment, a School Committee of which 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Presbyterian 
clergymen, the senior Magistrate and 
medical officer of the parish, are permanent 
members—the others, equal at least in 
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number, are elected from the rate-payers, 
and removeable once a-year. Should the 
parish wish to establish a school, they are 


to address a memorial, either through the ! 


clergyman or the magistrate, to the Board, 
which thereupon, is required to send down 
a proposal, on which the parish proceeds 
as just stated. These powers given to the 
parishes are intended to produce a general 
and permanent interest in the school. 1 
do not mean, however, to deprive the 
Board of the power of granting aid, under 
certain restrictions, for the establishing or 
maintaining schools. I provide for such 
cases in every possible way I can. I re- 
quire, however, that whenever aid be 
granted, due security should be given for 
the payment of the teacher and mainte- 
nance of the school. Schools also already 
established, may, under certain conditions, 
put themselves under the superintendence 
of the Board. 
the plan I propose for elementary edu- 
cation. 

But education must not stop here. 
Our middle classes are, if possible, more 
in need of education, comparatively, than 
our lower—in some cases they have, in 
consequence, scarcely the character of a 
middle class at all. I would provide 
them, also, with their share of moral and 
intellectual food. The Board should be 
empowered, in the same manner as they 
provided land, built and fitted out Pa- 
rochial schools for the parishes, to provide 
land, build and fit out county academies 
for the counties; provided the counties, 
like the parishes, consented to assess 
themselves, through their Grand Juries, 
for the payment of their teachers, and the 
annual support of these institutions. And 
pursuing still further this second grade of 
education, the Board should have like 
power to found and fit out provincial col- 
leges, provided, (as is now done, for our 
District Asylums) the counties composing 
these Provinces would, as in the case of 
the academies, assess for their support. 
You would thus, by degrees, have thirty- 
two academies and four Provincial Col- 
leges in Ireland. Nor let hon, Members 
be startled at the expense. We have 
commencements, at least, for the acade- 
mies in the Diocesan Royal schools, and 
for the Provincial Colleges, in the institu- 
tions of Cork and Belfast. Special educa- 


tion, which may be placed also in this 
grade, is a matter more of interest to the 
particular profession, and to the individuals 
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who require it, than to the Government 
and the people at large. I do not propose 
to adopt quite the same rule in its regard 
that I have in the other; yet conditions 
of a similar nature might be made with 
the profession, which here would stand in 
lieu of the parish and the county—the 
Board making the outlay, the profession 
paying for the support. This, in the case 
of the Civil Engineer Department, would 
be especially desirable, if we are to judge 
from the examinations lately held before 
the Board of Public Works. The educa- 
tion of men, who are in some measure 
public officers, in a peculiar degree con- 
cerns the public, and ought to be, in part 
at least, an object of public outlay, (as I 
am informed it is in Holland), through the 
doard. 

The third grade, Superior or University 
education, requires more care. As our 
Universities are now constituted, they 
cannot, without exciting great hostility 
and resistance, be placed under the juris- 
diction of any public Board; but as it is 
important they should be in relation with 
such a Board, I see no reason why, of 
their own body, they might not constitute 
a Council to communicate, or give such 
powers to the University Board which now 
exists, limited, if they think proper, to 
such purposes. Another more material 
point is, the nationalising the University, 
and putting it in harmony with other por- 
tions of the national system. This can 
only be done by enlarging the present 
University, or by founding a new one, 
The fellowships, for the most part, being 
Ecclesiastical, cannot be thrown open to 
all persuasions, but an additional number 
of lay fellowships may be founded, to 
which, as to the professorships, Catholics 
and Dissenters, as well as Protestants, 
might be eligible, and the scholarships, to 
which no such objections exist, be at once 
thrown open to all communions alike. If 
this should not be practicable, why not, 
without further delay, found a second 
University? When ours was first estab- 
lished, the nation did not exceed a million ; 
we are now eight. Germany, with 
30,000,000 inhabitants, has twenty; the 
Netherlands have six, Scotland five, Ire- 
land one. Cromwell thought of erecting 
a second one at Athlone. Is it less ne- 
cessary now ? 

The last grade of education, to which I 
shall advert, is supplementary and subsi- 
diary education. By the first, I mean that 
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description of education which supplies the 
want of early culture, such as adult schools 
mechanics’ institutes, &c.; by the second, 
I understand all that contributes to con- 
tinue or improve education already ac- 
quired, such as literary and scientific in- 
stitutions, learned and other societies, 
museums, galleries, botanic gardens, &c. 
I would deal with these precisely in the 
same way as with elementary and aca- 
demical education. The board should 
make the first outlay, provided the town 
or city consented to assess itself in a cer- 
tain stipulated sum for their support. This 
expense to the State would, like that 
of parochial and other schools, be neces- 
sarily limited, and constantly diminishing, 
but it would effectually extend such es- 
tablishments to every town in the land. 

I have, as I stated at the outset, pur- 
sued the one simple principle throughout, 
modifying itonly ascircumstancesrequired. 
It is not to be supposed that I hope to 
achieve even a small portion of this plan 
for some time, but I thought it incumbent 
on me to place the whole at once frankly 
before the House, that we might work one 
part in harmony with the other, and not 
do to-day what, Penelope like, we might 
be compelled to undo to-morrow. I should 
wish to divide it if possible into four Bills 
—a Bill for the Establishment of a Board 
of National Education, and three suc- 
cessive Bills for Elementary,—for Aca- 
demical and Collegiate—and, finally, for 
Supplementary and Subsidiary education. 
Change in the University was subject more 
for an Address to the Crown. Circum- 
stances, however, compel me to combine 
the first Bill with the second. It is to 
introduce this I now ask leave of the 
House. Any measure for academical 
education will require some previous in- 
quiry, and I have a notice to that effect, 
(I allude to the one on diocesan schools), 
on the Order Book of the House. 

I have now done, thanking the House 
for the indulgence with which it has 
listened to what, from the nature of the 
subject, I feel must have been compara- 
tively tedious, at least to the majority. I 
could scarcely have done less, and earnestly 
wish I could have done more. The more 
I have thought and think on it, the more 
deeply am | penetrated with the impor- 
tance of this all-embracing question. 
Every day adds to the conviction that we 
have fully reached the point when a 
thorough and extensive education reform 
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can no longer bedeferred. If our political 
reform was searching, so also should be 
this ; ourschoolsare nota jot less important 
than our Parliaments. If we disfranchised, 
and enfranchised, in the one case, without 
any weak visitings of compunction for this 
man’s prejudice or the other man’s plunder, 
but with a steady eye to “ right” only, 
and the ‘public good,” struck boldly on- 
ward for posterity and the country, so also 
in this other, for an object in no degree 
inferior, should we advance with the same 
unflinching regard to justice and the com- 
monweal. Other countries are teaching 
us the lesson—we touch the mind and 
civilization of other nations on every side. 
Yes! education reform will come and con- 
quer like every other. What is the folly 
of to-day, will be the wisdom of to-morrow. 
Men who now shrink from the struggle 
will wish to share the laurels, as in other 
reforms, when the battle is over and the 
victory is won. The very opposition to its 
progress shews no confidence : there is no 
heart (if I may so express it) in their blows. 
The public mind of this country is at last 
awakening to the importance of the ques- 
tion; and in England it is sufficient to see 
in order to will and do. Nor have I more 
reason to despair of Ireland. Is there not 
some hope that the miserable phantasma- 
goria of Government with which she has, 
up to this hour, been deluded and insulted 
—will, at last end? Uptothis hour, with 
few exceptions, Secretary on Secretary has 
passed over that wasted land, merely 
gleaning what his predecessor had left un- 
devoured. What interest could men feel 
about a country which they only governed, 
| might say by parenthesis, and merely, as 
it would seem, for the purpose of shewing 
with what small expenditure of trouble or 
knowledge administration might be kept in 
motion,—and what an easy feat it was to 
ruin a country, and toenrich an individual 
at the sametime. A contemptible bureau- 
cracy, an aide-de-camp coterie, has been 
our Government. No new governor could 
come in, but he was obliged to do more 
than Chinese obeisance to both, to pay 
more attention to the balancing of parties, 
than to the Government of the country,— 
playing the chess-game of this man’s fears 
against that man’s hopes,—managing his 
seat, whilst he should be boldly riding on. 
The result was natural—no man ever go- 
verned through such instruments, but was 
ultimately obliged to govern for them. 
Master in name, slave in reality,—he had 
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large powers for mischief, none for doing 
ood. 


tinue to be our Government, I should 
despair, not of this Bill only, but of any 
measure which did not serve the personal 
pettifogging purpose of the day. An en- 
lightened Minister must govern, as weil as 
rule. Such an Administration would be 
incapable of either. It would be at the 
mercy of every man who had cunning 
enough to blind, or courage enough to 
trample on it. To expect from such any 
broad or permanent improvement, would 
be to take placemen for patriots, and to 
confound prudence with imbecility. That 


such will not in future be our government 
I am willing to believe; that such, in any 
case, can never long continue to be our | 
Government, | am quite sure. The people | 
are beginning to comprehend their true 
interests, and have abundantly proved that 
they no longer are dependant upon any 
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Iu any case I am resolved to do 


party. 


;my duty; I have a strong faith in a 
If I could think that such were to con- | 


righteous and great cause, and I cannot 
believe that what ought to succeed, will be 
long unsuccessful. In one word, it comes 
to this—men will be educated, whether 
you like it ornot. The only point is, how, 
—or for what? That you can determine, 
but that only; and the sooner, and the 
more thoroughly you determine it,—I say 
it not in menace, I say it not in dread, but 
with that awful conviction of responsibility 
which every man must feel who looks with 
attention to the present, and still more to 
the future aspects of society,—the sooner 
and more thoroughly you determine it, the 
better for every man, from the highest to 
the lowest in the land. IL now ask for 
leave to bring in a_ Bill for the Establish- 
ment of a Board of National Education, 
and the advancement of Elementary 
Education in Ireland, 
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